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WOODBURY. 

bt  mrs.  bushbt. 

Part  the  First. 

I. 

THB  COUSINS. 

The  period  referred  to  in  the  following  tale  is  at  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century ;  a  time  when  railroads  were  not  in  existence ;  when> 
steam  was  in  its  infancy  ;  when  the  great  French  Revolution,  which  had' 
orerthrown  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
e?ery  one ;  and  the  lost  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts  still  rankled  in 
many  a  Scotch  mind,  and  still  created  feelings  of  hostility  against  their 
English  neighbours.  It  is,  however,  with  some  of  these  English  neigh- 
boars  that  we  have  first  to  do. 

Alfred  Percival  and  Edgar  Howard  were  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  two 
sisters,  whose  attachment  to  each  other  far  surpassed  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  nsterly  affection.  These  ladies  had  been  brought  up  together  from 
their  entrance  into  life ;  they  had  not  only  passed  together  through  the 
simple  scenes  of  infancy  and  of  early  childhood,  but  in  more  maturci 
though  still  early  years,  they  had  basked  together  in  the  fleeting  sun- 
shine of  enjoyment,  and  together  braved  the  pelting,  storms  of  adversity. 
The  same  hopes  had  irradiated  their  first  steps  in  life,  the  same  sorrows 
had  cast  a  gloom  upon  their — for  a  time — lonely  paths.  Theirs  was  not 
merely  that  affection  which  springs  from  near  relationship,  or  which 
arises  from  the  force  of  habit,  it  was  also  that  pure  and  tender  friend- 
ship which  has  been  cemented  by  mutual  kind  offices,  by  the  warmest 
sympathy  and  the  most  perfect  confidence,  heightened  by  a  thousand  . 
endearing  associations,  and  hallowed  by  the  recollection  of  past  sorrows, 
sealed  up  in  the  hearts  of  both. 

The  history  of  the  early  lives  of  Mrs.  Howard  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Percival,  might  have  formed  an  eventful  and  interesting  romance.  But 
8acred  be  those  sorrows  and  those  remembrances  which  they  obtruded  on 
none! 

Sufficient  to  say  that  the  elder  sister  was  married  first,  and  to  a  Cap- 
tain Howard,  a  post-captain  in  the  navy — a  man  of  an  ancient  family 
and  sood  connexions,  though  not  overburdened  with  this  world's  wealth ; 
hat  he  stood  high  in  reputation,  and  was  rich  in  all  those  admirable 
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qualities  which  have  won  so  proud  a  name  to  the  British  sailor,  which 
have  made  him,  to  the  farthest .  bounds  of  ocean,  a  dreaded  foe  and  a 
welcome  friend. 

The  younger  sister,  soon  after,  gave  her  hand  to  the  rich  Mr.  Percival, 
a  gentleman  who  owed  his  ample  fortune  to  one  of  those  extensive  com- 
mercial pursuits  which  have  given  rise  to  the  sneering  appellation,  from 
their  less  wealthy  continental  neighbours,  of  the  English  being  ^'  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers." 

These  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  sisters  made  no  encroachment 
on  their  strong  affection ;  they  still  lived  more  for  each  other  than  for 
any  other  human  beings ;  and  they  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  be  per- 
mitted the  indulgence  of  each  other's  society.  Captain  Howard  was  too 
generous,  too  sincerely  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  his  wife,  to  wish  to 
disunite  her  from  her  sister ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him 
to  know  that,  during  his  frequent  absence,  Mrs.  Howard  possessed  so 
true  a  friend,  on  whose  kindness  she  could  rely  in  every  possible  circum- 
stance of  life.  And  Mr.  Percival,  though  cold,  austere,  and  unamiable 
in  disposition,  and  caring  for  no  creature's  comfort  but  his  own,  was  for- 
tunately too  deeply  absorbed  by  business  to  trouble  himself  about  his 
wife's  reelings,  occupations,  or  associates.  Thus  the  sisters  continued  to 
live  on  those  terms  of  intimate  companionship  so  congenial  to  the  wishes 
of  both. 

Mrs.  Percival  had  an  only  child  ;  and  of  Mrs.  Howard's  more  numer 
rous  family,  but  one  survived  the  first  years  of  infancy.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  said  whether  either  boy  was  most  beloved  by  his 
mother  or  his  aunt,  such  seemed  their  equal  fondness  for  both;  and  not 
even  the  uncertunty  whose  child  might  eventually  become  the  heir  of  a 
wealthy  but  whimsical  bachelor  uncle,  could  cast  one  shade  of  worldly 
blight  over  the  disinterested  singleness  of  their  mutual  affection.  Theirs 
was  that  '' perfect  love  which  casteth  out"  selfishness — and  to  have 
yielded  everything  in  life,  even  life  itself,  for  the  other,  would  have  been 
thought  no  sacrifice  by  either. 

With  such  sentiments,  it  was  not  surprising  that  when  the  rich  uncle, 
Mr.  Montague,  at  length  declared  that  his  grand-nephew,  Edgar  Hotrard, 
was  to  be  the  heir  of  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  Mrs.  Howard  should  have 
wished,  and  entreated  her  uncle  to  make  a  more  equal  division  of  his 
property,  and  to  allow  both  nephews  to  share  alike  ;  nor  that  Mrs.  Per- 
cival should  have  sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  determination  of  her  uncle  ia 
favour  of  her  otherwise  portionless  nephew. 

But  Mr.  Percival  felt  differently;  though  apparently  roUing  in  wealth, 
his  sole  object  in  the  choice  of  his  wife  had  been  her  prospect  of  future 
fortune,  and  his  disappointment  was  dreadful ;  he  had  considered  at  least 
one-half  of  her  uncle's  property  as  securely  within  his  future  grasp,  and 
to  know  that  it  was  destined  to  another,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  hia 
avaricious  soul.  His  only  hope  now  was,  that  Edgar  Howard  might  die; 
but  this  seemed  very  improbable,  as  Edgar  was  &  healthy,  active,  pro- 
mising boy,  with  no  one  symptom  of  early  decline. 

Mr.  Percival  had  still  some  slight  reliance  cm  the  well-known  caprice 
of  the  old  gentleman ;  but  here  his  conclusions  wei*e  ill  founded,  for  Mr, 
Montague  was  only  capricious  in  trifles,  steady  and  immovable  as  a  rock 
in  all  matters  which  he  coiiisidered  of  consequence..  He  had  seen  it  grea^ 
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deal  of  Ws  two  nepliews,  and  had  observed  them  narrowly  ;  and  on  every 
succeeding  visit  Edgar  had  risen,  while  Al^ed  had  fallen,  in  his  estima- 
tion. , 

**  These  two  l)oy8  will  be  very  different  in  character,"  he  would  often 
say  to  the  old  butler,  who  was  the  faithful  confidant  of  all  his  master's 
secrets.  "  They  are  very  different  even  now.  Edgar  is  a  generous,  high- 
spirited,  open-hearted,  noble  boy,  but  yon  Alfred  is  a  sly,  demure,  little 
sinner  ;  he  has  already  learned  one  of  the  worst  lessons  the  world  can 
teach — duplicity !  Look  at  them  there  !  "What  an  ingenuous  counte- 
nance Edgar  Howard  has !  His  whole  soul  is  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  lips 
— no  art  there — he  is  all  nature  and  truth,  and  nature  in  its  best  aspect* 
Now  look  at  AFred  Percival,  creeping  along  with  his  hands  in  his  pockety 
with  that  calm,  immovable  face  of  his,  as  if  he  could  only  speak  and  look 
by  the  rule  of  three ;  and  as  to  feeling,  he  only  feels  by  decimal  fractions, 
and  for  number  one.  I  am  certain  he  would  not  spend  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  penny,  if  he  could  help  it,  on  any  one  but  his  own  dear  self. 
No!  he  shall  not  have  my  money  to  tarn  him  into  a  complete  miser. 
Observe  them  !  While  Edgar  is  speaking  all  sparkling  animation,  Alfred 
looks  as  if  he  were  plotting  some  secret  mischief.  I  cannot  bear  the  un- 
natural tranquillity  of  that  boy's  smile — it  does  not  suit  his  age.  Ah! 
*  still  water  runs  deep' — and  Alfred,  my  precious  nephew,  you  have  too 
much  of  your  father's  sinister  disposition  about  you  for  me.  However,  I 
am  very  glad  that  he  can  provide  for  you  so  handsomely  ;  it  sets  my 
conscience  at  eade,  and  leaves  me  free  to  make  my  favourite,  Edgar,  my 
principal  heir." 

■Such  being  the  current  of  the  old  gentleman's  thoughts  and  confi- 
dential commxmications,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  choose  to 
adopt  as  his  heir  the  nephew  of  whom  he  was  both  fond  and  proud.  The 
cousins  were  about  ten  years  old  when  their  uncle's  resolution  in  favour 
of  Edgar  Howard  was  made  public ;  but  as  it  was  known  that  he  had 
also  assigned  a  considerable  legacy  to  Alfred,  Mr.  Montague  was  allowed 
to  have  the  same  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  education  of  both  as  had 
hitherto  been  accorded  to  him. 

To  Edgar,  the  consciousness  that  he  was  to  inherit  **  a  great  deal  of 
money,"  along  with  the  fine  old  mansion  and  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Mr.  Montague's  extensive  domain,  gave  no  feeling  of  exultation.  His 
good  uncle  must  die  first,  and  Edgar  could  not  bear  to  glance  at  such  a 
calamity  ;  his  only  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of  his  heirship  was,  "  that 
by-and-by  his  father  and  mother,  his  dear  Aunt  Percival,  and  his  dearest 
Alfred,  would  all  live  with  him  at  Woodbunr."  For  the  present,  his 
childish  wishes  were  set  upon  the  possession  of  a  spirited  pony,  instead  of 
the  plodding,  heavy  animal  of  which  his  fond  mother's  fears  only  allowed 
liim  to  be  master;  and  his  juvenile  ambition  did  not  stretch  beyond  the 
glorious  achievement  of  "  running  up  the  rigging  in  a  squall,"  or  of 
carrying  off  the  prizes  at  school  in  construing  Virgil  and  writing  non- 
sense-verses, as  he  had  before  done  in  conquering  the  mysteries  of  hie, 
haec,  hoc,  and  the  diflBculties  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Alfred,  on  the  contrary,  bitterly  but  silently  sympathised  in  his  father's 
disappointment,  and  while  his  amiable  mother,  blinded  by  the  warmth  of 
her  maternal  affection  and  the  perfection  of  her  son's  deceit,  gloried  in 
the  magnanimity  of  her  boy,  his  little  heart  was  filled  with  every  evil 
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passion — with  ihe  germ  of  feelings  which  might  destroy  the  happiness, 
if  not  the  respectahility,  of  his  future  career. 

By  the  desure  of  Mr.  Montague,  and  the  earnest  wish  of  their  modiers, 
the  cousins  prosecuted  their  studies  together  at  the  same  school,  and  they 
only  separated  when  Edgar  Howard,  notwithstanding  his  uncle's  resolu- 
tions in  his  favour,  had  expressed  his  determination  to  follow  the  dan- 
ferous  but  honourable  profession  of  his  father,  and  had  joined  Captua 
loward  on  board  his  ship ;  for  in  those  days  every  captain,  when  he 
commissioned  a  ship,  was  allowed  the  privilec^e  of  introducing  a  boy  into 
the  navy.  A  privilege  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  took  from  the 
naval  officers  in  order  to  increase  their  own  patronage. 

Alfred,  being  destined  for  the  law,  was  in  due  time  removed  to  one  of 
the  universities — to  those  scenes  where  science  holds  her  favourite  seat, 
and  where,  under  the  obscurity  of  her  colossal  shadow,  swarm 

Gamesters,  jockeys,  brothellers  impure, 
Spendthrifts,  and  booted  sportsmen,  oftener  seem 
With  belted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  (leels 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  duty. 
Where 

What  was  learned. 
If  aught  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot; 
And  such  expense,  as  pinches  parents  blue. 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  love. 
Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasures. 

Whether  Alfred  squandered  his  time  in  ''  idle  sports  and  vicious  plea- 
sures," we  shall  not  inquire  too  particularly,  but  certain  it  was  that 
rumours  of  sundry  scrapes  and  juvenile  indiscretions  did  penetrate  even 
the  shades  of  Woodbury,  but  the  benevolent  Mr.  Montague  could  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  be  severe  on  "  the  frolics"  of  his  nej^ew,  and  gra- 
tified that  Alfred  was  at  least  not  expelled,  the  good  old  gentleman  con- 
soled himself  with  the  original  and  profound  reflection  that  "  young  men 
would  be  young  men,  and  that  there  was  no  putting  old  heads  upon 
young  shoulders." 

Alfred  Percival  considered  his  doom  very  hard  and  unjust  in  being 
obliged  to  follow  a  profession,  when  the  fortunate  result  of  his  father's 
large  mercantile  speculations  must  necessarily  render  him  opulent,  but  he 
was  condemned  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law  by  the  haid-headed  Mr. 
Percival,  who  was  consequently  denounced  by  bis  dutiful  son  as  *<  a  stingy 
old  rascal." 

The  same  month  that  saw  Al&ed  Percival  installed  in  his  dusty 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  a  denizen  of  the  vast  and  crowded  metropolis, 
beheld  Edgar  Howard  a  midshipman  on  board  the  frigate  commanded  by 
his  father,  sailing 

On  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

and  luxuriating  in 

The  exulting  sense — ^the  pulse's  maddening  play 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way. 
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II. 

TRB  BTUJLBTS  OF  OLBH  ALPISE. 

SoifE  few  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Alfred  Percival  had  been  eman* 
<»pated  from  college  disdpline,  and  had  bidden  adieu  to  college  pranks, 
yet  he  was  still  a  briefless  barrister,  *<  existing,"  according  to  himself,  on 
*'  the  niggardly  pittance  assigned  him  by  Ins  sordid  father,''  which  limited 
allowance,  however,  was  sufficient  to  procure  him  all  the  comforts  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Edgur  Howard,  in  the  mean  tim^,  had 
frequently  distinguished  himself  by  his  fearless  intrepidity,  and  had  given 
every  promise  of  treadio^  in  the  footsteps  of  his  brave  father.  In  the 
visits  which  he  had  occasionally  paid  to  his  native  country,  he  had  always 
been  cordially  welcomed  at  Woodbury,  and  greeted  with  seeming  friend- 
^ip,  at  least,  by  his  early  companion,  Alfred. 

The  period  was  now  near  when  Edgar  might  hope  to  obtain  the  lieu- 
tenancy which  his  own  merit  and  hb  father's  interest  seemed  to  promise 
him ;  but  this  period,  to  which  Mrs.  Howard  had  looked  forward  with  joy 
and  pride,  she  was  never  destined  to  behold,  for  busy  death  had  snatched 
her  suddenly  from  the  world,  and  from  the  sister  whose  life  was  bound  up 
in  hers.  Could  Mrs.  Percival  survive  her  loss  ?  Impossible  I  Those 
who  knew  her  "best  saw  with  regret  that  this  last  worst  erief  was  too 
much  for  her  delicate  frame  and  wasted  health,  and  in  the  wk,  oblivious 
grave  were  speedily  re-united  the  ashes  of  those  adoring  friends  whom 
not  even  death  had  long  the  power  to  sever.  By  her  husband  and  her 
son  Mrs.  Howard  was  lamented  as  she  deserved  to  be,  but  Mr.  Percival 
and  Alfred,  though  amply  fulfilling  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  woe,  were 
too  hard  and  selfish  of  heart  to  raeve  much  for  the  amiable  being  who 
had  perhaps  been  a  check  upon  both. 

Alfred  Percival  was  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  yet  love,  the  fickle 
tyrant  of  youth,  had  hitherto  asserted  no  power  over  him,  or  if  it  had, 
its  sphere  had  been  confined  to  college  bed-makers,  milliners'  apprentices, 
blousy  barmaids,  et  hoc  genus  omne  ;  but  he  was  now  to  feel  a  more  re- 
fined passion— or  rather  a  passion  for  a  more  refined  object — nor  was  he 
doomed  to  languish  under  the  cankering  wound  of  disappointed  affection, 
for  the  youne  and  beautiful  Agnes  Stuart  loved  with  a  warmth  no  less 
ardent  than  his  own.  But  Agnes  was  rich  only  in  every  mental  and 
every  personal  grace ;  and  Alfred  knew  that  he  could  never  wring  his 
avaricious  fathers  consent  to  his  marriage  with  an  angel  if  she  possessed 
not  the  goods  of  fortune  ;  he  knew  that  a  proud  line  of  ancestry  would 
never  compensate,  in  Mr.  Percival's  opinion,  for  the  want  of  gold,  and 
cursing  the  idol  which  he  had  hitherto  himself  worshipped,  the  impetuous 
lover  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  his  fair  enslaver  to  elope  with 
him.  He  argued,  that  when  they  were  actually  married,  their  families 
on  both  sides  would  be  compelled  to  reconcile  themselves  to  what  could 
not  be  undone ;  and  he  painted  in  such  hideous  colours  the  stern,  un- 
feeling, money-loving  disposition  of  his  father,  that  Agnes  dared  scarcely 
urge  ms  applying  for  that  obdurate  father's  consent ;  yet  Agnes  mi^t 
not  have  been  induced  to  accede  to  her  lover's  wishes  for  a  clandestine 
marriage,  had  not  the  circumstances  in  which  she  herself  was  placed 
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rendered  her  hopeless  of  heing  otherwise  united  to  him  whom  she  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect  of  human  beings,  and  had  she  not  felt  an 
insurmountable  dread  of  returning  to  the  home  of  her  cheerless  child- 
hood. 

Ungovernable  passion  on  the  part  of  Alfred — who  had  never  known 
self-control  in  action,  though  measuted,  calm,  and  imperturbable  in  de- 
portments-love and  fear  an  Agnes,  led  to  a  hastily  planned  el(^>emeot; 
and  at  seventeen  the  imprudent  Agnes  Stuart  became  the  wife  of  Alfred 
Fercival,  who  was  totally  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  an  ofi&nded  &ther 
and  a  capricious  uncle.  We  shall  leave  for  a  while  the  enamoured  pair 
in  the  full  eoioyment  of  wedded  and  rural  felicity,  while  we  take  a 
short  sur?ey  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  the  young  and  bvely  Mrs. 
Percival. 

Who  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Scotland  does  not  know  that  family 
pride  is  the  besetting  national  sin  from  John  o'  Groat's  to  the  borders  of 
the  Sol  way  and  the  Tweed ;  that  to  a  Scotchman  '*  to  be  come  o'  gentle 
bluid"  is  an  advantage  which  he  wouki  not  barter  for  the  more  solid 
blessings  of  vulgar  wealth ;  and  that  the  scornful  question,  '*  who  were 
his  forebears?"  has  not  unfrequently  abashed  the  upstart  insolence  of  an 
assuming  parvenu.  In  Exlinbui^h  and  in  Glai gpw  this  aristocratic  sentiment 
is  perhaps  less  prevalent  than  in  the  rest  of  Scotland  2  in  Grlasgow  it  has 
been  partly  stifled  by  the  meaner  pride  of  wealth,  and  by  the  levelling 
hand  of  commerce ;  in  Edinburgh  (that  paradise  of  the  Blues),  by  the 
pride  of  learning,  and  by  the  happy  mixture  of  strangers  and  foreigners 
so  hospitably  welcomed  in  its  polished  circles. 

The  forefathers  of  Agnes  Stuart  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
"  Stuarts  of  Glen  Alpine ;"  a  family  as  lofty  in  principle  as  they  were 
old  of  descent,  whose  sons  in  every  succeeding  generation  were  brave  to 
a  fault,  and  whose  beautiful  daughtera  had  matched  into  all  the  noblest 
families  in  the  kingdom.  Charles  Stuart,  the  parent  of  Agnes,  was  fated 
to  be  the  last  of  his  race.  His  grandfather,  the  ardent,  the  loyal  James 
Stuart  of  Glen  Alpine,  had  fallen  in  the  vain  attempt  to  support  the  cause 
of  hisr  unfortunate  but  rightful  sovereign ;  his  property  nad  been  con- 
fiscated, his  £Euthful  vassals  dispersed,  hu  lands  parcelled  out  among  low- 
hom  adventurers,  and  himself,  had  he  survived,  would  have  but  existed 
an  impoverished  and  outlawed  exile.  But  Glen  Alpine,  as  the  peculiar 
custom  of  Scotland  entitled  him  to  be  called,  lived  not  to  ehaxe  in  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  house.  He  had  fought  nobly  for  the  prince  he 
adored,  he  had  died  in  a  glorious  cause,  and  shrouded  in  his  martial  plaid, 
bis  grave  the  battie-field,  he  slept  among  the  heroes  who  had  sacrificed 
ibeir  all  for  their  country  and  their  king. 

Mrs.  Stuart,  or  <<  Leddy  Glen  Alpine,*'  as  she  was  still  tenacious  of 
being  styled,  was  a  Douglas  by  birth— <i  name  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove 
her  hereditary  datm  to  a  proud  and  unconquerable  spirit.  Her  extreme 
beauty  might  have  procured  her  more  than  one  splendid  alliance  with 
noblemen  hig^  in  tne  good  graces  of  the  reigning  sovereign ;  but  the 
young  widow  r^ected  these  overtures  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and 
prefmed  to  exist  in  dignified  retirement  on  the  miserable  pittance  which 
she  had  been  able  to  rescue  from  the  wreck  of  the  past. 

To  cherish  fantastic  dreams  of  vengeance  was  the  solace  of  her  solitude, 
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and  the  ruling  passion  of  her  soul  was  hatred — deep,  bitter,  loathing 
hatred  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Her  only  son,  it  might  be  inferred,  was  brought  up  from  infancy  a 
decided  Jacobin :  war  seemed  his  Tocation,  yet  to  have  entered  the  Britidi 
army  would  have  been  degradation  in  his  mother's  eyes,  imd  not  much 
short  of  it  in  his  own.  Through  the  infliience  of  a  near  relation,  who 
hai  al:jured  his  <$ountry  when  it  passed  from  under  the  dominion  of  its 
native  princes,  the  young  Stuart  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  spon  fought  his  way  to  distinction.  Brave,  eminently  gifted 
with  the  manly  beauty  of  his  race,  elegant  in  person,  and  fascinating  in 
maooers,  the  self-exiled  Stuart  became  a  particular  favourite  at  the 
Austrian  court,  and  married  one  of  its  most  celebrated  beauties,  the  rich 
Baroness  Edelberg.  But  early  poverty  had  not  taught  him  prudence, 
and,  assisted  in  his  extravi^gafice  by  the  baroness,  he  left  at  his  death  little 
more  to  his  hig^-spirited  sons  than  he  had  himself  inherited  from  his  un- 
fortunate father. 

Charles  Stuart,  the  father  of  Agn«s,  had  already  entered  the  Austrian 
army,  his  promotion  was  rapid,  and,  a  colonel  at  an  unusually  early  age, 
he  might  have  looked  forward  to  obtaining  the  highest  military  rank,  but 
for  a  hot-headed  and  unlucky  quarrel  with  a  brother-officer,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  favoured  proteg^  and  a  left-handed  scion  of  royalty.  They 
fought;  Colonel  Stuart  was  the  victor,  but  his  triumph  was  of  short 
duration ;  his  presumption  was  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  throw  up  his  commission,  and  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  among 
the  few  survivors  of  his  father's  family. 

By  his  venerable  grandmother  he  was  received  with  a  warmth  of  affec- 
tion that  astonished  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  her.  She 
was  a  woman  of  singular  habits,  and  in  her  mien  and  depdrtment  there 
was  something  which  struck  an  involuntary  awe  into  every  beholder.  She 
seemed  to  live  but  in  the  recollection  of  bygone  scenes,  and  to  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  world  around  her.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  powers  of  mind,  and  of  a  most  vivid  and  exalted  imagination.  Her 
early  life  had  been  marked  by  strong  excitement  and  intense  feeling. 
W^th,  beauty,  power,  and  consequence,  had  been  hers,  yet  she  had  never 
valued  herself  in  these  extraneous  advantages,  and  though  she  had  ac- 
cepted the  incense  of  flattery  and  admiration,  her  thoughts  had  spumed 
to  dwell  on  such  frivolous  triumphs.  Her  deep  devotion  to  the  princely 
but  unhappy  line  of  Stuart  occupied  every  faculty  of  her  soul,  and  the 
whole  ektam  of  her  existence  seemed  bound  up  in  the  hope  of  their 
success. 

From  the  stirring  scenes  of  war,  from  the  vivid  dreams  of  ambition,  the 
enthusiastic  Mrs.  Stuart  of  Glen  Alpine  was  suddenly  called  upon  to 
witness  the  annihilati<m  of  every  chenshed  hope.  Charles  Edward  had 
fled,  a  proscribed  wanderer,  and  the  gallant  young  chieftain  to  whom  her 
own  fete  was  more  closely  bound  had  died  a  martyr  to  the  loyalty  of  both. 
Wit^  him  periished  fortune  and  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  distinction  ;  and 
Mrs.  Btuart  beheld  herself  a  desolate  and  almost  destitute  widow.  But 
she  struggled  nobly  with,  adversity,  and  scorning  dependence  on  distant 
connexions,  she  prepared,  in  solitude  and  privation,  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  a  life  which  was  now  valueless  to  hei^  for  not  even  Uie  existence  of  an 
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infiint  son  and  daughter  could  rouse  her  blighted  heart  from  its  long  deep 
trance  of  solemn  sorrow.  A  murmur  of  compliunt  neyer  passed  her  lips, 
yet  it  was  not  that  she  bowed  in  humble^  patient  submission  to  the  chas- 
tening hand  of  Providence;  it  was  that  she  defied  fate,  and  haugbUly  con- 
fident in  the  stem  fortitude  of  her  own  proud  soul,  neither  sought  solace 
and  support  ftrom  God  nor  man.  Mrs.  Stuart  preserved  her  beauty  to 
extreme  old  age,  and  there  was  a  dienity  in  her  air  which  would  have 
commanded  respect  had  she  possessed  no  other  claim  to  it.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  she  was  by  no  means  a  pious  character,  yet  she  could  not 
be  called  an  infidel,  and  she  was  at  least  scrupulously  attentive  to  all  the 
established  forms  of  religion,  though  not  embracing  the  most  rigid  tenets 
of  Calvinism. 

Her  son,  who  inherited  a  portion  of  her  ardent  and  enthusiastic  temper, 
had  early  imbibed  her  prefudices,  as  the  fashion  of  the  day  had  stamped 
the  lingering  reg^ts  and  fierce  though  smothered  recollections  of  the 
friends  of  the  Pretender.  Scotland,  stooping,  cringing,  as  he  thought, 
to  England,  presented  a  picture  despicable  in  his  eyes,  and  he  longed  to 
leave  the  laud  of  those  "  time-serving  sycophants'*  who  could  thus  trample 
upon  the  graves  and  the  rights  of  their  fathers,  and  tamely  give  way  to 
the  insolent  assumption  of  a  once  hated  rival. 


III. 

MISS  MBBNT. 

We  have  seen  that  Stuart's  career  in  a  foreign  country  was  a  brilliant 
and  a  fortunate* one.  Of  his  sister's  monotonous  and  uneventful  existence 
little  is  to  be  said.  Nature,  in  its  caprice,  had  denied  to  her  those  gifts 
of  mind  and  person  which  it  had  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  her 
family,  and  education  had  done  nothing  to  remedy  the  defects  of  nature. 
Her  mother,  quickly  penetrating,  even  in  infancy,  the  natural  capabilities 
of  her  son  and  daughter,  saw  the  promise  of  talent  in  the  one,  and  ia 
the  other  an  opaqueness  of  mind  bordering  on  stupidity ;  perhaps  she 
scarcely  regretted  her  daughter's  utter  want  of  qmckness  and  of  sen- 
sibility. 

"It  will  be  better  for  her,"  she  would  murmur  bitterly  to  herself. 
"  Ay,  better  for  her  to  have  no  feeling,  no  imagination,  no  energy  of 
mind;  if  she  shall  thus  lose  some  fleeting  pleasures,  shall  she  not,  too, 
escape  a  world  of  pain?  The  fewer  perceptions  she  has,  the  easier  vrill  it 
be  for  her  to  bear  the  weary  load  of  life ;  let  her  live,  then,  and  die  like 
a  clod.  But  my  boy !  my  James !  He  was  not  bom  to  creep  through 
the  world  a  senseless,  heavy  drone ;  the  spirit  of  the  Douglas  and  the 
Stuart  lives  in  him.  Would  that  in  maturer  years  he  could  but  avenge 
his  father  and  his  prince !" 

To  bestow  a  liberal  education  on  this  favourite  child,  Mrs.  Stuart,  or 
Lady  Glen  Alpine,  as  she  was  generally  called,  denied  to  herself  and  to 
her  daughter  almost  the  means  of  existence,  and  while  her  well-dressed 
brother  held  his  head  high  among  the  proudest  of  the  young  gentry  of 
Scotland,  poor  Mina  Stuart  was  oblig^  to  stoop  to  perform  even  offices 
of  household  drudgery.  Her  acquirements,  consequently,  were  very  few, 
and  the  hand  of  cvdtivation  had  never  essayed  to  improve  the  arid  desert 
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of  her  mind,  nor  could  its  utmost  care  haye  effected  much  on  such  sterile 
g^ronDu. 

Miss  Minai  or  {JScoitiei)  Miss  Meeny  Stuart,  grew  up  to  womanhood 
with  a  mind  as  blank  as  thai  of  infancy ;  knowledge  she  had  none ;  the 
very  meaning  of  the  word  UiertUure  was  not  understood  by  her  ;  her  ideas 
were  bom^es  in  the  extreme,  and  the  contraction  of  her  faculties  was 
really  pitiable  in  a  creature  appertaining  to  the  human  species  and  not 
absolutely  an  idiot. 

But  Miss  Meeny  was  by  no  means  a  nonentity,  a  person  perfectly  pas« 
«Te  in  the  hands  of  those  around  her;  with  a  degree  of  immorable 
obstinacy  so  frequently  to  be  observed  in  weak  characters,  she  clung  to 
the  pursuits  she  had  adopted  and  the  opinions  she  had  formed,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  that  breathed  to  have  turned  her 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  if  contrary  to  her  own  will. 

After  the  young  Stuart  quitted  Scotland,  and  Lady  Glen  Alpine  was 
left  to  the  unmitigated  ennui  of  her  daughter's  society,  it  was  observed 
that  her  spirits  became  much  depressed ;  but  none  knew  the  daily,  the 
hourly  struggle  in  her  heart  between  natural  affection,  pity,  contempt, 
and  disg^t  for  the  inferior  being  whom  she  was  obliged  to  endure. 
Miss  Meeny  never  married  ;  indeed,  she  was  one  of  the  few  of  her  sex 
who  never  had  it  in  her  power  to  chance  her  name,  and  she  carried  her 
maiden  feelings  of  decorum  so  far,  that  she  thought  it  an  impropriety 
almost  to  look  upon  a  man,  especially  if  he  were  young  and  handsome. 
With  the  exception  of  "  the  meenister  and  the  elders  of  the  kirk**  she 
sat  in,  and  her  brother  James,  she  held  that  all  fnankind  were  **  limbs 
o*  Satan"  made  up  ''  o*  filthiness  and  concupiscence,'*  and  to  be  rigorously 
eschewed  by  "a*  discreet  women  folk.*'  She  had  been  bantered  on  this 
singular  sentiment  by  the  Laird  o*  Auchintoshen,  whose  ears  it  had 
reached  through  the  medium  of  his  sister,  but  he  used  his  "  pawky**  elo- 
quence in  vain  to  convince  her  that  if  her  doctrines  were  promulgated, 
and  strictly  followed,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  the  world ;  Miss 
Meeny's  wrath  rose,  and  she  retired  from  the  keen  encounter  of  wits, 
more  violent  than  ever  in  defence  of  her  opinion,  from  its  having  been 
assailed  with  even  jocular  opposition. 

We  have  mentioned  the  minister  and  the  elders  of  the  kirk,  and  must 
not  omit  to  record  that  Miss  Meeny  was  *'  a  babe  o'  grace.**  The  least 
intelligent  mind  must  have  something  whereupon  to  expend  even  Us 
feeble  energies,  and  the  whole  force  of  Mbs  Meeny's  had  been  turned 
towards  religious  subjects,  but  her  bounded  and  bigoted  religion  was 
very  different  indeed  from  the  comprehensive  and  beautiful  system  dis- 
played in  that  best  of  guides — ^the  New  Testament.  She  had  attached 
herself  to  the  very  strictest  sect  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  kirk  of  one  of  the  most  high-flying  *'  High-fliers,"  as  the  class 
opposed  to  the  moderate  party  used  to  be,  and  may  still  be,  called  in 
Edinburgh. 

To  go  to  public  places  of  amusement  of  any  kind  was  a  crime ;  a 
concert  was  ''  an  abomination,"  and  the  theatre  ''  the  temple  o'  Beel- 
zebub.'* Dancing,  card-playing,  and  reading  profane  works,  in  which 
were  comprehended  poems,  plays,  novels,  and  all  works  of  imagination, 
were  "  crying  sins."  Thus  forbidden  almost  all  the  innocent  and  usual 
pleasures  of  civilised  life,  Miss  Meeny,  like  many  others,  indemnified 
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herself  for  these  numerous  restrkUons  by  maldng  m  more  than  ordinary 
use  of  her  tongue.  She  was  not  bad-hearted,  yet  to  hear  or  to  relate  a 
tale  of  scandal  was  the  joy  of  her  soul ;  and  her  gossiping  propensities 
were  amply  fostered  by  her  intimacy  with  the  godly  sister  of  the  jocose 
Laird  of  Auchintoshen,  an  antiquated  spinster,  wiioise  sourness  of  temper 
and  foulness  of  tongue  made  her  the  seourge  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
a  pest  to  society  in  general. 

But  though  thus  uncharitable  in  conversation,  tliss  Meeny  was  ex- 
tremely charitable  to  the  poor,  aud  often  deprnred  herself  of  comforts  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  indigent. 
In  the  obscure  dwellings  where  poverty  and  disease  hide  their  unnoticed 
8u£Perings,  Miss  Meeny  was  often  to  be  seen,  with  unostentatious  philan- 
thropy, administering  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  her  miserable 
fellow-creatures ;  smoothing  the  pillow  of  neglected  age,  or  praying  by 
the  bedside  of  l^e  dying  invalid  ;  but  there  was  one  class  of  unfortunates 
to  whom  her  benevolence  was  never  extended — and  she  turned  with  al>- 
horrence  from,  or  noticed  bat  with  harsh  reproaches,  the  penitent  victim 
of  delusive  passion,  and  the  frail,  though  humiliated  fair  one,  whose  over- 
weening vanity  or  imprudent  love  of  admiration  had  led  to  the  ruin  of  i»er 
character  and  her  peace. 

To  these,  however  subdued  and  repentant,  Miss  Meeny  oever  uttered 
the  balmy  word  of  consolation,  and  never,  even  in  abject  distress,  did  die 
relieve  tnem  from  the  gnawing  pressure  of  want.  It  was  her  opinion 
that  the  female  in  any  and  every  walk  of  life  who  had  once  trespassed  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  deserved  to  8u£Fer,  un  pitied,  the  utmost  rigours  of  fate 
•—far  from  her  narrow  soul  was  the  sentiment  so  well  expressed  by  one 
whose  mind  is  the  seat  of  every  pure  and  honouraWe  feeling,  "  That  the 
truly  virtuous  can  afford  to  be  generous."  She  asserted  in  her  chaste  in- 
dignation that  ^'  they  miscreants  had*  nae  right  to  live  upon  the  earth ;'' 
and  as  to  their  abode  in  the  next  world,  she  made  no  scruple  of  con- 
demning them  all  to  the  infernal  regions,  '^  for  hoo  could  they  be  among 
the  elect?" 

Such,  then,  were  the  aunt  and  grandmother  of  Cdonel  Stuart,  io 
whom,  as  his  nearest  relations,  he  naturally  first  presented  himself  on  his 
unpremeditated  visit  to  the  country  of  his  ^ore^etthers. 


IV. 

THE  C0U17TESS  OF  ESKDALE's  SEVEN  POBTIONLESS  DAUOHTEBS,  AKD  LADT  JANET'S 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

It  need  not  have  been  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  elegant  and 
high-spirited  Charles  Stuart  was  received  with  warm  welcomings  by  Lady 
Glen  Alpine,  who,  though  to  all  appearance  living  merely  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past — a  dark  and  abstracted  visionary — yet  secretly  retained 
much  of  the  glow,  the  fire,  and  the  feeling  of  youth.  In  him  she  beheld 
the  image  of  her  lost  son — the  yet  dearer  resemblance  of  the  husband  she 
had  fondly  loved.  His  very  name  endeared  him  to  her,  and  tears — the 
first  that  she  had  shed  for  many,  many  years — stole  down  her  withered 
cheek  as  she  gazed  on  the  last  descendant  of  the  ill-fated  house  of  Glen 
Alpine. 
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To  Miss  Meeny  his  coming  was  rather  a  source  of  annoyance,  but  she 
soon  got  over  her  ill  humour  on  the  subject  when  she  found  that  her 
nephew  was  much  caressed  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Eskdale ;  the 
only  one  amoag  the  Edioburgh  leaders  of  ton  with  whom  Lady  Glen 
Alftfoe  deigned  t&  associate.  The  countess  was  the  widow  of  a  Jacobin 
nobleman,  whose  ancestors  and  the  Stuasrts  of  Glen  Alpine^  had  always 
been  staomch  friends  \  she  herself  was  •  Douglas,  and  a  sixth  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Stuart,  ckima  to  good  will  which  were  not  to  be  rejected. 

The  GouBtess.  of  E^dale  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be  mother  to 
seren  portioaless  daughters,  for  whose  establishment  she  felt  much  ma- 
ternal anxiety.  It  was  matter  of  great  regret  to  her  that  her  son,  the 
earl,  was  the  youngest  of  the  ^mily,  and  only  a  child  in  the  hands  of  his 
tators,  he  would  have  been  sa  good  <^  a  protector*'  to  his  sisters.  But  of 
att  womenkind^  the  Ladies  Dundas  seenied  to  stand  least  in  need  of  mate 
fffoteetion,  nature  having  kindly  furnished  them  with  Amazonian  powers 
and  appearance.  The^  were  all  immensely  tall,  strong-featured,  athletfc, 
robust,  masculine-lookmg  women ;  the  three  who  were  already  introdiiced 
into  society  were  frequently  called  ^*  The  Giantesses,**  from  their  uncom- 
mon elevatioa  of  stature,  an  ordinary  sned  man  being  a  pigmy  to  them. 
They  were  all  three  belles ;  but  Lady  Janet,  the  eldest,  bore  the  palm 
&em  the  others,  for  she  was  a  belle  and  a  beauty  to  boot.  Lady  Janet 
was  a  dashing,  showy-looking  woman,  very  florid,  and  with  a  gpreat  pro* 
hsasycL  of  '^  the  gowden  hair"  of  Scotland,  which,  be  it  understood,  is  a 
twm  no  way  synonymous  with  auburn.  It  mig^t  truly  be  said  that  she 
^toirer'd  above  h«r  sex,**  and  in:  a  ball-roiNii'  there  was  no  overlooking 
the  Ladies  Ikmdas. 

Lady  Jean  asd  Lady  Campbell  Dundas  were  sheepish-looking  girls,  by 
no  means  bright ;.  but  Lady  Janet  had  a  great  tb:>w  of  tongue,  could  speak, 
or  at  least  did  speak,  on  all  subjects,  and  was  not  a  little  given  to  coquetry. 
A  decided  flirt  can  never  have  too  many  danglers,  and  the  handsome 
Idnsman  of  '^  &at  awful  old  Lady  Glen  Alpine**  waa  soon  appropriated 
hj  the  Lady  Jaaet  as  one  of  her  beaux. 

Lady  EIskdale*a  house  in  Queen-^treet  was  a  very  coBvenient  lounge, 
and  Colonel  Stuart,  consequently,  often  availed  himself  of  the  pressing 
invitations  be  received  to  lunckeoM,  as  well  as  to  dinner  and  evening 
patties.  It  was  vfom  these  hindMs,  by  the  way,  th»t  the  Dundases 
built  their  strongest  matrimonial  hopes;  to  these,  none  but  eligible 
matehes  had  the  entree  ^  and  they  might  sueely  expect  that  some  of  the 
yoong  men  who  were  d^y  fed  at  three  o'clock  on  soups,  cold  game,  and 
mpes,  might  ia  return  o£fer  a  namet  and  a  gold  ring  to  one  of  their 
hospitable  entertaubers. 

I  Celonel  Stuart's  circle  of  acquaintances,  however,  was  becoming  more 
extensive  every  day,  and  Lady  Janet  was  not  the  only  Edinburgh  belle 
who  was  willing  to.smile  upon  the  graceful  fbreig*net.  But  men  are  un- 
gratefiul  wretches;  and  though  the  faslnonaUe  worid  had  given  the 
edonel  to  Lady  Janet,  and  it  was  asserted  among  the  secondarry  classes 
^' that  be  was  positively  to  be  married  on  hev,**  there  was  not  the  least 
intention  in  his  mind  of  thus  bestowing  hianself ;  ia  fact,  his  heart,  or  his 
&acy^  rather,  was  otherwise  engaged^  and  his  choice  had  fallen  upon  the 
beautiful  little  Madeleine  Blanche  de  St.  Quentiii,  the  daughter  of  a 
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French  emigrant  Tieomte,  who,  as  belonging  to  the  suite  of  the  Count 
D'Artois,  occupied  apartments  in  Holyrood  House. 

The  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Quentin  was  the  Tery  opposite  to 
that  of  Lady  Janet  Dundas ;  it  was  upon  the  most  diminutive  scale  pos- 
sible. In  sue  and  appearance  she  was  quite  a  child,  but  her  fairy  form 
was  perfect,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty  of  her  little  foot,  which 
mignt  have  fitted  a  Chinese  slipper;  she  was  all  grace,  naivetS^  and 
vivacity ;  seriousness  and  sorrow  seemed  to  fly  her  approach ;  and  the 
bright,  the  undimmed  joy  of  youthful  spirits  seemed  to  dance  in  her 
sparkling  eye,  dimple  in  her  rounded  cheek,  and  smile  on  her  coral  lips. 
Colonel  Stuart  was  captivated  by  this  gay  little  creature,  and  he  never 
stopped  to  inquire  whether  her  animation  was  not  merely  the  exuberance 
of  animal  spirits,  and  whether  there  were  any  charms  of  the  mind,  any 
excellences  of  the  heart  and  the  head  combined  with  this  fascina^g^ 
exterior.  He  did  not  perceive  that  she  was  ignorant,  silly,  vain,  heartless, 
and  self-willed ;  but,  like  many  of  his  wise  sex,  fell  in  love  with  a  beauty^ 
and  married  a  fool. 

Great  was  the  rage  of  Miss  Meeny  at  this  catastrophe.  Marriage  was 
looked  upon  by  her  as  a  high  misdemeanor  at  the  best,  if  not  a  positive 
sin ;  but  to  marry  a  French  woman,  and  a  Papbt ! 

'<  What  for!"  shrieked  Miss  Meeny,  when  her  nephew  announced  his 
approaching  nuptiak  to  her.  '^  What  for  did  ye  no  draw  up  wi'  Leddy 
Janet  Dundas,  if  it  behooved  ye  to  marry?  Ye  would  hae  gotten  guid 
Heeland  bluid,  and  something  like  a  Christian  woman,  wi'  her  ;  but  that 
ither  wee  thing  looks  just  like  a  changeling.  Wae's  me  I  but  ye  might 
as  weel  hae  ta'en  up  wi'  the  wh — ^re  o'  Babylon  as  wi'  yon  ootlandish 
French  Roman  Catholic  Papist!  Oh,  hon!  Charlie  Stuart!  Charlie 
Stuart!  What  are  ye  going  to  do  wi'  that  puir,  feckless,  wee  bit 
Frenchified  lassie  ?" 

Great,  too,  was  the  disappointment  of  Lady  Glen  Alpine,  and  no 
smaller,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  the  chagrin  of  the  Countess  of  Eskdale 
and  the  slighted  Lady  Janet,  who  for  twelve  long  years  had  in  vain 
opened  every  fashionable  ball  in  Edinburgh  with  the  favourite  country- 
dance  of  that  day,  which  was  entitled,  "I'll  mak  you  be  fain  to  follow 
me."  Alas !  none  of  her  numerous  partners  and  admirers  had  accepted 
the  challenge,  nor  sought  to  follow  her  beyond  the  foot  of  the  country- 
dance,  or  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  at  &rthest  I  Poor  Lady  Janet  was 
in  despair,  for  she  had  long  bidden  adieu  to  her  teens;  she  was  approach- 
ing that  dreadful  age  which,  by  the  savage  decision  of  those  unjust  and 
selfish  animals,  the  men,  is  denounced  as  the  finale  to  the  last  lingering 
remains  of  female  youth,  and  she  had  six  younger  sisters  all  anxious  for 
^conquest  and  ready  for  matrimony;  nor  was  it  longer  in  the  power  of  her 
noble  and  sympatnising  mamma  to  keep  back,  as  school-girls,  the  Lady 
Floras  and  Lady  Euphemias,  whose  lofty  figures  gave  the  lie  to  her 
hitherto  dauntless  asseverations  that  they  were  <^  mere  children."  Under 
these  peculiarly  painful  circumstances,  the  defection  of  Colonel  Stuart 
was  deeply  felt  by  the  hapless  Lady.  Janet,  and,  unable  to  endure  the 
right  of  his  lively,  beautiful,  childish,  spoiled  little  wife,  she  managed  to 
prevail  on  the  countess  to  yield  her  prejudices  against  "  the  upsetting 
southerners,"  and  to  give  her  a  last  chance  at  one  of  those  refuges  for 
destitute  ladies  of  quality — an  English  watering-place. 
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Colonel  Stoarty  in  process  of  time,  had  his  eyes  fully  opened  to  the 
perfections  of  his  better  half;  he  could  not  fuX  to  become  weary  of  her 
insipid  frivolity,  and  perhaps  he  remtted  the  precipitancy  which  had 
ihos  fettered  him  for  life.  But  he  was  too  good  natured  to  visit  his  dis- 
^pointment  and  chagrin  upon  her  head,  and  too  indolent  to  resist  her 
sway,  therefore  she  speedily  became  as  unreasonable  a  little  tyrant  as  any 
ill  brought-up,  over-induieed  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old.  There  was 
one  point,  however,  on  which  Colonel  Stuart  perfectly  agreed  with  his 
wifSe — in  the  wbh  to  escape  horn  ScotUind.  Accustomed  aa  he  had 
always  been  to  the  freedom  and  the  courteousness  of  continental  manners, 
the  frigid  formality  of  English  and  Scotch  society  was  unbearable.  The 
Scotch  dialect  was  odious  to  him,  and  even  the  accent,  though  unaccom- 
panied by  the  vulgarisms  of  the  language,  grated  harshly  on  his  fastidious 
ear. 

The  little  Madeleine  Blanche,  too,  pronounced  the  Scotch  drawl  to  be 
*'d6gouttant,"  the  Scotch  ladies  to  be  "  des  pr^ieuses,"  the  Scotch  men ''  des 
tauYages,"  her  former  sombre  abode,  Holyrood  House,  more  ^*  triste"  than 
the  Bastille,  and  the  Scotch  climate  more  horrible  than  that  of  Greenland. 
She  sighed  for  **  oe  cher  Paris,*'  which,  by  the  way,  she  had  never  seen; 
but  as  to  live  in  Paris  was  then  impossible,  the  discontented  pair  deter- 
mined on  establishing  themselves  at  Florence.  But  tiiere  was  one  g^reat 
drawback  to  Madeleine  Blanche's  schemes  of  felicity  in  removing  from 
Edinburgh ;  she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  mother  to  a  fine  little  giri,^ 
whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  torment  of  her  life,  and  the  idea  of  being 
incommoded  with  this  child  as  a  travelling  companion  was  insufferable  to 
her.  Eamestiy  did  she  wish  that  she  could  have  sent  her  daughter  to  a 
foundling  hospital,  but  this  was  impossible ;  she  was  ^'  au  d^sespoir ;" 
when  Lady  Glen  Alpine  relieved  her  from  her  amiable  embarrassment  by 
proposing  to  keep  tne  little  girl.  Never  was  obliging  offer  accepted  with 
greater  alacrity,  and,  overruling  all  the  father's  objections,  the  affec- 
tionate mother  resigned  her  child,  without  one  thought  of  its  future  hap- 
piness, any  anxiety  for  its  welfare,  or  one  sigh  at  parting ! 

There  are  mothers  among  the  strange  whims  of  nature  who  better 
deserve  tiie  name  of  unnatural  than  the  belied  ostrich. 


V. 

THB  OHnj>ISH  DATS  OP  AONVS  STUART. 

CoLONEii  and  Mrs.  Stuart,  having  made  all  the  necessary  arrange* 
ments,  hurried  away  from  Edinburgh  in  hotter  haste  than  if  the  cholera 
had  been  raging  there ;  and  the  little  Agnes,  witii  a  bag  of  bon-bons  to 
console  her,  was  left  by  her  parents  at  the  house  of  her  great-grand- 
mother, in  that  melancholy  street,  Buccleugh-place.  Any  change  is 
generaUy  agreeable  to  the  volatile  nature  of  a  child,  but  poor  littie 
Agnes  look^  down  from  the  high  windows  of  the  third  '^  flat"  (houses 
divided  in  a  certain  manner  are  so  called  in  Scotland)  upon  the  grass- 
^wn  street  below,  and,  far  from  feeling  any  gladness  of  heart,  she  wept 
in  silent  sorrow.  Her  eyes  were  red  with  crying,  when  Miss  Meeny's 
harsh  voice  was  heard  summoning  her  to  their  frugal  dinner.  Agnes  was 
too  miserable  to  eat,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Lady  Glen 
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Alpine  saved  her  from  being  '^weel  skelped"  by  her  kind  aunt,  who 
Yowed  ''  she  wad  na  be  fashed  wi'  ony  baini^s  tantrums." 

It  was  long  before  poor  Agnes  could  become  in  any  degree  reconcited 
to  her  new  abode;  but  habit  does  wonders  with  eveiy  one,  particularly 
with  children,  and  Agnes  at  length  learned  to  dry  her  tears,  and  ta  W 
passive  even  under  the  capricioua  sway  of  her  Aunt  Meeny. 

That  worthy  was^  of  all  human  beings,  except  perhaps  Ag^Ms's  own 
mother,  the  least  fitted  to  direct  a  child.  Herself  a  child  in  understand- 
ing, she  was  pertinacious  to  a  degree  on  matters  of  no  earthly  consequence, 
and  to  matters  of  real  importance  she  was  perfectly  careless  and  callous. 
All  the  variatione  of  her  ever- varying  humour  were  vented  on  Agnes,  who 
was  by  turns  caressed  and  chideo,  not  for  Imving  done  right  or  wrong, 
but  aceordii^  to  the  whbn  of  her  grand-aimt.  She  would  beat  her  ior 
running  across  the  room  one  minute,  and  stuff  her  with  '*  sweeties  and 
parliament  cakes"  the  next,  until  the  child  was  sick.  While  the  little 
Agnes  was  never  allowed  openly  to  gratify  her  curiosity  on  any  rational 
subject,  hst  recollection  was  loaded  with  a  series  of  the  most  improbable 
and  absurd  fictions,  which  her  wke  aunt  had  picked  up  as  ^^clavers** 
during  her  peregrination  through  life,  and  her  young  mind  was  sullied 
by  details  of  vice  which  were  imparted  to  her  by  the  discreet  Miss  Meeny, 
by  way  of  warning  her  from  wickedness.  There  are  some  natures, 
fortunately,  which  seem  incapable  of  being  spoiled  either  by  example  or 
education,  and  Agnes,  considering  her  early  mismanagement,  grew  up  a 
miracle  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 

Never  wa»  there  a  more  gloomy,  cheerless  childhood  than  that  of  poor 
Agnes  Stuart.  Companions  she  had  none;  amusements  she  had  none  ; 
the  exercises  of  other  children  were  denied  to  her — their  amusements 
unknown  to  her»  Her  only  recreation  out  of  doors  was  to  take  a  solemn 
walk  with  her  Aunt  Meeny  in  '^  the  meadows,*'  in  the  King's  Park,  ov  on 
the  Calton  Hill,  where  she  used  to  look  wistfully  at  the  groups  of  happy 
children  who  were  gambolling  about  in  all  the  unrestrained  freedom  of 
their  naturally  joyous  age.  Her  occupations  within  doors  were  equally 
serious.  To  read  albud  a  portion  of  the  ^^  Pilgrim's  Prog^ss  "  to  Miss 
Meeny  was  her  daily  and  never-ending  task,  for  her  intellectual  aunt  was 
never  tired  of  listening  to  it,  and  always  made  her  begin  the  work  anew 
when  she  had  congratulated  herself  on  having  finished  it.  She  was  also 
tasked  with  sewing  coarse  flannel  garments  for  the  poor ;  this  part  of  her 
education  being  more  immediately  under  the  superintendence  of  her  aunt. 
The  pleasantest  hours  of  her  life,  therefore,  were  those  which  were  spent 
with  ner  masters,  for  her  father  had  made  it  a  point  that  she  should  be 
provided  with  the  best  teachers  Edinburgh  could  afford. 

How  Agnes  dtould  learn  to  dance  was  a  matter  of  serious  reflection  to 
Miss  Meeny;  she  thought  it  quite  unnecessary — ^in  ftict,  almost  wrong — 
that  the  lassie  should  learn  dancing  at  all,  but  Colonel  Stuart  having  in- 
sisted on  his  daughter  acquiring  this  branch  of  education,  Miss  Meeny 
could  not  utterly  oppose  his  wish.  She  would  have  had  a  mistress  to  come 
to  Buccleugh-place  to  give  the  girl  private  lessons,  had  she  not  found 
them  too  expensive ;  therefore  she  at  length  consented  to  follow  Lady 
Edtdale's  advice,  and  let  Agnes  go  to  Monsieur  Rossignol's  fashionabfe 
dancing-school;  she  was  also  further  induced  to  adopt  this  plan,  as  a  niece 
of  the  Laird  of  Auchintoshen  was  a  pupil  at  that  academy. 
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Poor  little  Agnes,  who  was  very  bashful,  was  at  first  much  distressed 
at  baWng  to  perform  before  so  many  other  girls,  and  the  ladies,  governesses 
or  otherwise,  who  generally  accompanied  them ;  but  she  was  not  the  only 
one  learning  the  positions  and  the  first  steps,  and  by  {he  time  she  had 
achieved  the  difficulties  of  the  minuet  de  la  cour  and  one  or  two  cotillons, 
she  had  become  quite  self-possessed,  and  did  not  care  how  many  eyes  were 
upon  her.  Yet  she  was  not  at  all  bold  and  full  of  confidence,  as  were 
some  of  the  young  ladies  with  whom  she  danced,  and  her  mild,  quiet 
manners,  and  childish  beauty,  in  addition  probably  to  her  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Count  St.  Quentin,  a  royalist  French  exile,  made  her 
a  favourite  with  the  dancing-master,  Monsieur  Sossignol,  who  was  him- 
self an  exile  from  his  country  on  account  of  his  political  bias. 

Things  were  progressing  smoothly  at  the  dancing-school,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  '*  practisings"  were  about  to  commence  for  the  annual 
ball.  It  was  the  custom  for  each  of  the  leading  dancing-masters  and 
dancing-mistresses  to  have  at  the  assembly-rooms  a  reunion  of  their  pupils, 
male  and  female,  to  which  the  families  and  friends  of  the  said  pupils  were 
invited.  This  was  a  very  momentous  event  in  the  respective  schools,  and 
country-dances,  cotillons,  and  all  kinds  of  figure-dances,  were  got  up  for 
exhibition  at  these  assemblies.  The  juvenile  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  no 
longer  separated  as  they  are  at  Quaker  meetings,  and  the  young  cavaliers 
were  allowed  to  choose  their  partners  for  the  time  being ;  this  choice  to 
hold  good  until  the  grand  occasion  had  come  off* 

On  a  certain  day,  therefore,  at  a  fixed  time  previous  to  the  ball,  the 
boys*  class  was  admitted  before  the  ladies'  class  was  dismissed,  and  the 
urchins,  older  and  younger,  came  rushing  into  the  dancing-room  in  their 
best  attire,  with  their  pumps  on.  The  damsels  had  taken  their  seats  on 
the  long  benches  at  each  side  of  the  room,  and  the  young  lords  of  the 
creation  roamed  up  and  down  the  saloon  according  to  the  license  of  the 
day,  looking  around,  and  making  up  their  minds  whom  they  should  think 
fit  to  select. 

When  this  inundation  of  boys  occurred  at  Monsieur  Rossignol's,  Miss 
Meeny  arose  in  consternation,  and  she  was  preparing  to  decamp  herself 
and  carry  off  Agnes  with  her,  when  her  friend,  the  sister  of  the  Laird  of 
Auchmtoshen,  who  was  not  quite  so  unworldly  as  Miss  Meeny,  laid  her 
big  bony  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  insisted  on  her  sitting  quietly  where 
she  was,  assuring  her  that  she  would  only  make  "  an  auld  fule  of  herself 
if  she  gied  awa'  jist  then." 

Meanwhile,  Agnes  and  the  Laird  of  Auchintoshen's  squint-eyed  niece 
were  sitting  together  on  the  lower  bench,  on  which  abo  happened  to  sit 
two  of  the  belles  of  the  dancing-school,  Miss  Carry  Cumming  and  Miss 
Barbara  Beatty;  they  were  both  thought  yery  pretty  girls,  and  they 
more  than  acquiesced  in  that  opinion. 

They  6at,  conscious  of  their  attractions,  confident  in  their  being  the 
chosen  of  the  elite  oi  the  young  gentlemen  who  were  permitted  by  the 
—to  other  than  Edinburgh  ideas  of  that  period — rather  strange  custom 
of  the  day  to  throw  the  handkerchief  to  whom  they  chose. 

Johnnie  Lawson  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  male  part  of  the 
school;  he  was  a  handsome,  black-eyed  boy,  full  of  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence, and  aa  he  strolled  carelessly  up  and  down  the  room,  eyeing  the 
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girls,  sometimes  with  a  smile,  sometimes  with  a  slight  firown^  he  stopped 
twice  near  Agnes  Stuart,  hut  yet  did  not  apfffoach  her. 

<<I  wonder  which  of  us  he  will  take?'*  sud  Bab  Beatty  to  Carry 
Gumming.         * 

'^  One  of  U8,  certainly)"  replied  Miss  Cardine.  ^^  There's  nobody  else 
near  worth  taking.'^ 

What,  then»  was  their  astonishment  and  dismay  when  Master  Lawson 
went  up  to  Agnes  Stuart,  and  making  his  best  bow,  begged  her  to  be 
his  partner  for  the  country-dances,  figure-dances,  and  forthcoming  ball  I 

If  angry  looks  could  have  annihilated  poor  Agnes  die  would  hare  be- 
come extinct  on  the  spot,  but  she  did  not  perceive  the  fury  of  the  two 
belles,  and  as  to  Johnnie  Lawson,  if  he  perceived  it  he  was  only  amused 
at  it. 

He  led  his  beautiful  little  partner  in  triumph  away ;  and  Monneur 
Rossignol  smiled  benevolently  on  Agnes,  and  assured  Master  Johnnie 
that  he  had  secured  the  nicest  young  lady  in  the  room. 

Miss  Meeny  cried,  in  supplressed  tones  of  agony,  ^*  Agnes,  Agnes !"  in 
vain ;  that  damsel  had  been  led  by  her  gallant  young  partner  to  the 
farth^  end  of  the  long  room,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  country- 
dance,  which  was  to  commence  the  preparations  for  the  grand  finale. 
The  couple  that  took  their  place  next  to  ihem  were  Bab  Beatty  and  a 
boy  called  Robert  Scott.  Bab  was  very  sulky  that  she  waa  not  the  first 
to  ''  lead  off/'  and  many  a  scowling  look  she  east  on  Agnea  and  Johnnie 
Lawson,  who  had  overlooked  her  for  that  '^  stupid  chit.'* 

Miss  Me^iy  was  all  for  withdrawing  Agpies  from  the  dancmg-school 
when  she  found  that  she  was  to  dance  with  a  boy  instead  of  only  mingling 
with  girls.  But  Lady  Glen  Alpine  for  once  mterfered,  and  authorita- 
tively directed  that  Agnes  should  not  be  taken  from  Monsieur  Bossignol's. 
As  to  young  Lawson,  she  said  : 

«  His  grandfather  had  been  put  in  the  '45,  and  was  a  staunch  adherent 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  What,  then,  was  to  ail  the  lassie  to  danee  with 
him?" 

And  Agnes  continued  to  dance  with  Johnnie  Lawson^  and,  poor  solitary 
duld,  to  find  great  pleasure  in  the  recreation  thus  afforded  her.  To  be 
sure,  Lawson's  ideas  and  hers  were  rather  different ;  h&t  great  resouroes^ 
at  that  particular  time,  were  reading  ancient  history  and  the  Grecian 
mythology,  books  on  which  subjects  having  been  lent  to  her  by  one  of 
her  teachers.  Her  little  head  was  stuffed  with  gods  and  goddesses^ 
nymphs  and  warriors.  She  was  interested  beyond  measure  in  the  siege 
of  Troy,  and  she  ardently  wished  that  she  had  been  one  of  the  Musei^ 
or  at  least  a  Naiad  or  Dryad.. 

'^  Which  of  the  heathen  goddesses  do  you  admire  the^most  S"  she  aeiked 
one  day,  quite  simply,  of  her  High-school  partner.  Master  Lawson. 

'<  Heathen  goddesses!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  half  langUng ;  ^'dear 
Miss  Stuari^  you  are  quite  a  bkieJ* 

Poor  Agnes  had  no  idea  what  he  meant,  he  might  aa  wdl  havet  called 
her  a  black.  But  she  perceived,  by  the  curl  of  his  lip,  that  he  waa 
laughing  at  her,  and  she  blushed  deeply,  hung  her  head,  and  renuuaed 
silent. 

Johnnie  Lawson  saw  how  much  the  girl  was  embarrassed,  and  he  has- 
tened to  comfort  her  by  saying, 
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<<  I  only  know  that  if  I  were  Paris,  and  the  three  goddesses  were 
Miss  Bah  Beatty,  Miss  Carry  Cnmming,  and  yourself,  you  should  be  mj 
y^ius,  and  I  would  award  the  apple  to  you." 

No  doubt  Agnes  pondered  with  pleasure  on  that  compliment  for  many 
a  day»  and  perhaps  ner  thoughts  dwelt  a  little  more  upon  Master  Lawso& 
than  her  grand-aunt  would  have  approved.  She  thought  he  was  quite 
handsome  enough  to  be  a  second  Paris,  but,  disliking  the  character  of 
Paris,  she  preferred  to  fancy  him  as  Hector. 

But  the  poor  recluse  of  Buccleugh-place  was  not  long  permitted  to 
^oy  the  nuniature  scenes  of  the  world  enacted  at  the  dancing-school. 
One  unlucky  day  Miss  Bab  Beatty,  who  had  resolved,  <*  by  hook  or  by 
crook,"  according  to  her  own  phraseology,  to  put  Agnes  down,  and  place 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  country-dance,  which  was  to  be  per^mned  at 
the  forthcoming  ball,  stationed  herself  accordingly,  and  imperiously 
ordered  the  rightful  owner  of  the  place  "  to  stand  down." 

The  meek  little  girl  gave  way  at  once,  but  Master  Johnnie  was  very 
indignant  at  this  outrage  offered  to  his  partner.  He  seized  Miss  Bab4 
hand,  and  endeavoured,  without  much  roughness,  to  remove  her  from  the 
position  she  had  taken  up.  But  Bab,  who  was  as  strong  as  a  Lerwick 
pony,  £rmly  kept  her  ground,  and  Agnes,  who  was  very  much  afraid  ot 
what  would  have  been  called  *'  a  row,"  besought  her  knight,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  to  yield  the  coveted  place  to  the  usurper,  assuring  him  she  did  not 
care  whether  she  were  first,  second,  or  fifth;  indeed,  she  added,  she  would 
not  mind  going  to  the  very  foot  of  die  set.  F<nr  a  moment,  Johnnie 
Lawson,  whose  cheeks  were  flushed  with  anger,  looked  Sjccnrnfully  at  Ins 
nnambitious  and  humble-minded  partner,  but  observing  the  pearly  drops 
that  were  beginning  to  fall  fast  from  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  he  became 
suddenly  Milm,  and  allowed  her  bold  antagonist  to  "lead  off"  as  she 
wbhed. 

On  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  boys  and  giris  at  the  dancing-school, 
Johnnie  Lawson  made  his  appearance  with  a  black  eye,  and  Bob  Scott 
with  his  brow,  nose,  and  lips  excessively  swollen,  and  one  arm  fastened 
to  the  button«hole  of  hb  jacket  by  a  bit)ad  black  ribbon,  •which  did  duty 
for  a  slipg. 

There  was  a  buzz  through  the  whole  room,  inquiries  and  exclamations 
were  heard  all  around,  and  at  length  it  was  elicited,  through  the  garrulity 
fi  some  of  the  other  boys,  that  Lawson  had  challenged  Scott  to  fight,  for 
aiding  and  abetting  his  partner,  Bab  Beatty,  in  usurping  Miss  Stuart's 
righl^  place.  T^  combat  had  cotqc  off*  in  the  play-yard  belonging  to 
the  High  School,  in  the  centre,  of  course,  of  a  cicrle  of  boys,  with  all  the 
due  formalities  established  by  their  own  juvenile  law-givers  for  the  con- 
ducting, in  fairness,  these  not  unfrequent  warlike  encounters.  Lawson  had 
been  the  victor,  and  Bob  Scott,  prostrate  on  his  back  in  the  playground, 
with  Johnnie's  knee  on  his  chest  and  his  fist  in  his  face,  had  taken  his 
oath  not  again  to  intrude  where  he  had  no  right  to  be,  and  not  to  en- 
courage Miss  Bab's  impertinence. 

Afraid  of  another  thrashing,  poor  Bob  could  not  be  induced  to  follow 
his  aspiring  partner,  and  as  she  could  not  dance  alone  she  iiad  to  descend 
to  her  own  place,  while  Master  Lawson,  gallantly  kissing  Agnes's 
hand,  led  off  the  dance  in  triumph  with  her. 

Poor  Agnes  naturally  felt  somewhat  excited,  and  though  she  was  sorry 
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for  Scott's  suffering  condition,  and  Lawson's  black  eye,  she  felt  rather 
happier  than  usual,  for  she  thought  she  had  found  a  friend  in  her  spirited 
partner  and  defender.  But  her  pleasure  was  short-lived,  for  Miss  Meeny, 
who  was  horrified  that  the  <<  dart  lads  should  have  fought  aboot  Agnes," 
was  still  more  angry  and  alarmed  at  the  salutation  which  her  grand-nieqe's 
hand  had  received. 

'^  Agnes  Stuart  !**  she  screamed,  as  they  walked  home  together,  '^  ye'U 
gang  to  the  deil  if  you  let  anybody  kiss  you  that  chuses.  You  think  I  did 
na  see  it?  He's  a  ne'er  do  weel  laddie,  yon,  and  ow'r  fond  of  fightins^. 
That  dancing-school  is  just  a  sinfu'  place — a  *  congregation  of  the  wicked,' 
as  the  Holy  Psalmist  David  says.  And  you,  mjss,  you  deserve  to  be  put 
on  the  cuttie-stool." 

And  the  irate  spinster  scolded  and  rebuked  the  innocent  Agnes,  as  if 
ahb  had  been  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  forbidden  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

Miss  Meeny  had  quite  determined  that  her  grand-niece  should  not 
return  to  Monsieur  Eossignol's  academy.  Lady  Q-len  Alpine,  however, 
mifi^ht  ag^n  have  thwarted  her  resolves,  had  not  Agnes  caught  a  bad  cold, 
and  this  was  seized  as  a  pretence  or  excuse  by  Miss  Meeny,  who  kept  the 
poor  girl  confined  to  her  room,  and  dosed  her  with  senna  and  oatmeal 
gruel  until  the  ball  night  had  passed ;  and  Agnes  had  only  to  contem- 
plate with  bitter  disappointment  a  little  case  of  silver  ornaments  her 
father  had  sent  her,  and  which  she  was  to  have  worn  with  a  lilac  gauze 
frock,  the  manufacture  of  which,  however,  had  been  stopped  by  the 
economical  Miss  Meeny,  as  she  was  sure  '*  the  lassie  wad  na  need  it" 
—a  prophecy  certain  of  fulfilment,  as  she  had  contrived  to  manage 
matters. 

Poor  little  innocent  Agnes  grieved  about  as  much  for  Johnnie  Lawson's 
discomfiture  as  for  her  own  ;  but  she  might  have  spared  her  sympathy ; 
and  truth  to  tell,  placid  and  perfectly  devoid  of  self-conceit  as  she  was, 
she  heard,  with  a  sense  of  deep  mortification,  from  the  squinting  niece  of 
the  Laird  of  Auchintoshen,  that  her  young  champion  had  proved  a  recreant 
knight,  and  in 'her  absence  had  selected  for  her  substitute  Miss  Canr 
Gumming,  through  whose  instrumentality  he  had  even  made  friends  wiw 
the  enemy  of  his  late  partner,  the  pretty  but  insolent  Bab  Beatty  herself, 
whose  dancing-shoes  he  had  carried  home  for  her,  and  from  whom  he 
boasted  to  the  less  fortunate  Bob  Scott  that  he  had  obtained  a  kiss  as 
a  reward  I 

This  was  the  first  lesson  Agnes  Stuart  received  relative  to  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  male  sex.    Was  it  to  be  her  last  ? 
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A  MOENING  SCENE  ON  EAMSGATE  SANDS. 

BT  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

How  gay  the  scene  on  yon  smooth  summer  shore* 

Crowded  by  youth  and  age,  who  fly  awhile 
From  smoky  cities,  from  life's  whirl  and  roar. 

And  woo  dear  Nature's  smile  1 

See  how  the  pale  cheek  glows,  as  breezes  play 

From  off  the  cooling  brine  I  how  languid  eyes 
Gaze  ail  refreshed,  and  steal  back  health's  lost  ray 

Prom  sparkling  waves  and  skies. 

List  to  the  bright-hair'd  children's  merry  voices. 
As  on  the  sand  they  build  their  fragile  towers : 
Brimming  with  bliss,  each  little  heart  rejoices ; 
0  happy,  golden  hours ! 

The  fond  pleased  Mother,  on  the  sunny  sand. 
Watches  their  gambols  with  a  quiet  pride. 
Shading  her  face,  and  speaking,  smiling  bland ; 
The  Father  sits  aside. 

He  cons  the  "News,"  and  oft  his  straining  eye 

Glances  far  seaward,  as  some  stately  banc 
Moves,  like  a  spirit,  'twixt  the  wave  and  sky — 

Wealth's  costly-freighted  ark. 

The  Maiden  leans,  love's  tale  before  her  set. 

Her  jealous  hat  half  screening  her  sweet  face. 
Her  hair,  from  ocean's  bath,  iincurled  and  wet. 

Hanging  in  loosened  grace. 

The  enthralling  story  charms  and  sways  her  heart ; 

Age  of  romance,  when  fancy  reigns  a  queen ! 
And  now  she  looks  around,  and  seems  a  part 

Of  that  bright,  lovely  scene. 

Yague  dreams  and  wishes  in  her  bosom  rise ; 

Oh,  would  she  were  a  sea-nymph,  or  could  skim. 
Like  yon  wild  bird,  the  glowing,  freshening  skies ! 
Life  real  seems  so  dim. 

The  boats  with  white  sails  gliding  to  and  fro, 

The  dipping  oar  the  unpractised  gallant  plying. 
The  dog  that  joys  in  spumy  waves  to  go, 

Sea-gulls  in  circles  flying. 

The  slowly-sauntering  forms  that  dot  the  shore. 

The  many-coloured  dresses — drowsy  calls 
Of  vendors  of  rare  shells,  bright  stones,  and  ore, 

The  music's  swells  and  falls. 

The  air  of  happiness,  the  deej;  serene. 

That  seem  to  wrap  each  spirit,  drawing  here 
Delight  from  Nature— such  the  pleasant  scene. 
To  jaded  bosoms  dear. 

Yes,  those  bright  days  b;^  Ocean,  souls  beguiling 

From  dull  existence,  city-toil,  and  strife. 
Are  to  those  hearts  a  green  oasis  smiling 

'Mid  the  parched  waste  of  life. 
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COEIUESPONDENCE  OE  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE .♦ 

The  sad  story  of  Marie  Antoinette's  life  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  nor  should  we  return  to  it,  but  that  the  publication  of  her  own 
private  correspondence  enables  us  to  discuss  one  or  two  questions  that  are 
still  matters  of  historical  doubt,  and  give  to  certain  other  features  of  her 
career  such  illustration  as  can  be  derived  from  the  chief  actor's  own  version 
of  the  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  personal  correspondence  is  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  autobiography;  but  in  the  case  of  royal  personages,  a 
correspondence,  however  intimate,  is  far  more  cautiously  worded  than  with 
other  classes  of  society,  and  in  that  now  before  us  indications  of  mistrust 
are  very  manifest.  This  caution,  suggested  at  first  by  etiquette,  and  by 
the  peculiarity  of  her  position,  wedded  in  very  oarly  youth  to  a  foreign 
prince,  and  living  in  one  of  the  most  corrupt  courts  of  Europe,  became 
afterwards  a  matter  of  necessity  when  persecuted,  at  which  time  Marie 
Antoinette  used  to  write  out  two  or  three  copies  of  her  letters  and  commit 
them  into  different  handsi  in  order  that  one  out  of  the  number  at  least 
might  reach  its  destiny. 

Imagine  a  school-girl  of  barely  fif^n  inditing  the  following  as  a 
vacation  letter : 

"  TO  M.  THE  DAUPHIN. 

'<  Monsieur  the  Dauphin  and  dear  brother,  I  thank  you  for  the  expres- 
rions,  so  full  of  kindness,  which  you  use  towards  me;  I  am  deeply  touched 
and  honoured  by  them,  and  I  feel  how  many  obligations  are  imposed  upon 
me  by  so  much  kindness ;  the  lessons  and  example  of  my  distinguished 
and  affectionate  mother  have  taught  me  to  fulfil  all  my  duties,  and,  with 
the  help  of  God,  I  hope  by  every  effort  to  render  myself  worthy  of  the 
new  destiny  that  awaits  me.  You  are  kind  enough  to  require  that  my 
consent  to  your  choice  shall  accompany  that  of  the  queen-empress,  and 
you  wish,  you  say,  to  have  me  of  ray  own  free  will.  I  can  reply  to  yoo, 
since  she  gives  me  authority  so  to  do,  that  I  received  my  mother's  orders 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  respect;  you  will  find  in  me  a  f^thful  and 
devoted  wife,  having  no  other  thought  than  to  put  in  practice  the  means 
of  pleasing  you,  of  deserving  your  attachment,  and  of  shomng  myself  the 
worthy  daughter  of  your  august  grandfather.  It  is  with  these  very 
sincere  sentiments  that  I  have  pleasure  in  subscribing  myself,  Monsieur 
the  Dauphin  and  dear  brother, 

*'.Your  very  affectionate  and  devoted  sister, 

<<  Maris  Antoinette." 

This  letter  is  dated  Vienna,  March  27,  1770,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
was  bom  November  2, 1755,  so  that  she  was  at  that  time  little  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Marie  was  received,  it  has  often  been  recorded, 
on  an  island  on  the  Rhine,  whereon  was  a  pavilion,  one  half  of  which  was 

*  Ck)rre8pondance  In^te  de  Marie  Antoinette.  Public  snr  les  Documents 
Originaux,  par  le  Comte  Paul  Vogt  D'Honolsteiii,  Ancien  D^put^  de  la  Moselle. 
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SB^posed  ix>  be  in  Germany,  tbe  other  half  in  Francs,  «nd  she  bad  to  paxt 
w&tk  hex  attendants  and  her  very  dothei,^  Madame  de  Campan  assures  us, 
to  her  very  chemise  and  stockmgs^  ere  she  was  received  in  the  French  half 
q€  the  saki  pavilion.  Marie  Antoinette  did  not,  however,  journey  to  ihB 
Rhine  in  such  a  state  of  pleasurable  anticipation  or  resignation  as  letter 
No.  1  would  kad  us  to  infer.  She  wrote  to  her  sMiter,  Marie  Christina, 
OB  the  way^ 

*'  My  dear  ChnstiBa, — the  onfy  one  to  whom  I  can  write  confidentially, 
-^I  arrived  at  Augsburg  as  grieved  as  when  I  last  wrote  to  you.  Farewell^ 
defu:  sister,  farewdll  I  am  bathed  in  tears ;  I  dried  them  up  to  write  to 
our  dear  mother  on  quitting  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Wliy  should  I 
give  her  pain?  What  would  she  say  if  she  knew  that  I  wished  to  return 
instead  ox  going  into  etUe  ?  Yes^  exile.  What  a  crael  destiny  k  that  of 
daughters  of  kings,  who  can  only  be  wedded  at  the  extremities  of  the 
earth !  Car  sister  of  Naples  spoke  most  truly  when  she  said  she  was  being 
east  into  the  sea.  I  was  surrounded  by  the  cares  and  the  affections  of  a 
fiimily  which  I  adored,  and  I  am  going  to  the  unknown ;  but  I  must  not 
repine,  for  our  mother  would  never  have  consented  to  my  unhappioess : 
she  spoke  so  well  to  me  of  M.  the  Danphin.  Excuse  me,  love  me,  and 
let  me  weep  and  embrace  you  at  the  same  time. 

•<  Mabcb  Awtoinette," 

The  account  given  of  what  occm:red  on  the  Rhine  fiiUy  bears  out  what 
has  been  handed  down  by  history.  "  The  grand  scenes,*'  she  writes  to 
her  sister,  *'  began  on  the  Rhine.  I  was  led  to  an  island,  where  I  should 
have  been  only  too  happy  to  have  been  left  alone,  like  Robinson,  to  recover 
myself,  but  no  such  liberty  was  allowed  to  me  ;  I  was,  as  it  were,  borne 
away  to  a  little  house  (the  pavilion  of  French  writers),  of  which  one  side 
was  su|^sed  to  be  in  Crermany  and  l3ie  other  in  France.  Time  was 
scarcely  allowed  to  me  to  utter  a  prayer  and  to  give  one  thought  to  our 
dear  mamma  and  you  all,  my  dearly  bdoved  ones.  The  women  took  hold 
of  me,  and  undressed  me  from  feet  to  head.  That  done,  without  giving 
me  time  to  breathe,  the  Frendi  side  of  the  house  was  opened,  and  pap^n 
were  read ;  the  time  had  arrived  when  my  poor  friends  had  to  quit  me ; 
they  kissed  my  hands  and  left  me  weeping.  Heavens!  how  I  wi^d  to 
have  embraced  them !" 

So  much  for  the  ][^asures  of  royalty,  often  envied  by  the  multitude  t 
History  gives  a  description  of  the  public  receptions  ^t  followed  at  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Strasbarg,  whose  prelate  was  the  CBu:dinal  de  Rohan, 
afterwards  g£  dianond-neckiace  notoriety,  and  dwells  upon  a  dance  of 
Bacdnis  given  by  the  coop^s  with  their  hoops.  Marie  Antoinetto 
sim^y  records  that  she  was  received  «t  the  cathedral,  ^  and  the  presenta- 
tions, with  no  end  of  compliments,  began.  I  g^t  throagh  them  rather  as 
a  novice,  but  not  badly.  Alter  dinner  there  was  a  very  silly  festival  to 
Bacchus,  danced  fay  vinedressers  or  coopers,  wlio  assumed  all  kinds  of  atti- 
tttdes  with  their  sickles  and  their  hoops ;  after  that  a  theatrical  peiformanoe^ 

*  Mercme  de  I^ranoe,  Mai,  1770;  M^moires  de  Madame  Oampan,  vol.  i. ;  and 
Histcm  de  Mtrie  Antoinettev  par  Edmoad  et  Jules  de  Goooourt,  pi.  13  «{ Jegc. 
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illuminations,  concerts,  balls,  and  more  compliments.  I  would  haye  g^ren 
up  the  whole  for  a  little  peace  and  rest.    There  were,  however,  some 
moments  that  were  truly  pleasant,  especially  when  processions  of  younj 
girls  came  to  present  me  with  flowers ;  there  were  enough  to  have  pay< 
all  the  courts  of  the  burg." 

She  then  goes  on  to  say :  *'  It  was  at  a  place  called  the  Bridge  of  Bem^ 
in  the  forest  of  Compi^gne,  that  I  met  the  king  and  M.  the  Dauphin,  my 
lord  and  master.  M.  the  Qauphin  resembles  very  much  hb  portrait,  ana, 
in  order  to  spite  you,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  king  said  that  I  looked 
better  than  my  own."  Nothing  is  said  of  the  meeting  at  La  Muette  wiih 
Madame  du  Barry,  as  recorded  by  Weber,  but  silence  on  such  a  topic  does 
not  contradict  it.  She  speaks,  however,  of  having  been  left  to  herself  at 
that  country  mansion,  and  having  enjoyed  the  first  few  moments  of  re- 
flective pleasure— circumstances  which  do  not  tally  with  the  idea  of  the 
supper  as  recorded.     Of  her  marriage  she  writes : 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  good  sister,  that  you  do  not  expect  me  to  narrate  to 
you  all  the  details  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  I  was  so  affected  that  all 
went  over  like  lightning,  and  I  really  looked  at  all  the  flne  things  that 
were  brought  to  me  without  seeing  tnem.  What  concern  have  I  with  or- 
naments ?  My  heart  is  filled  with  too  many  emotions.  I  have  too  many 
memories  to  struggle  against,  too  many  new  duties  to  occupy  my  atten- 
tion, to  g^ve  me  time  to  think  of  aught  else."  To  her  mother,  however, 
she  wrote  at  length  of  the  terrible  events  which  signalised  the  fireworks 
of  the  30th  of  June,  and  which  have  so  often  been  looked  upon  as  pro- 
phetic (after  the  event).  She  said  all  was  not  told  them,  hundreds  of 
lives  were  lost,  and  already  she  dreaded  the  day  when  the  Dauphim  and 
herself  would  have  to  make  their  public  entry  into  Paris.  They  did 
everything  in  their  power,  however,  to  alleviate  the  sufferers.  ^*  M.  the 
Dauphin  and  myself,"  she  says,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  ''gave  aU  that  we 
could  expect  for  a  long  time,  and  the  king  had  to  come  to  our  help." 

Most  of  the  early  letters,  written  long  before  a  cloud  had  come  over 
either  domestic  happiness  or  public  life,  are  charming  for  simplicity  and 
quiet  sarcasm.  Writing  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  she 
says  the  royal  princesses  were  not  educated  there,  ''  but  in  a  convent  far 
away  in  the  provinces,  where  they  did  just  as  they  liked  and  learnt 
nothing ;  they,  however,  know  many  things,  but  they  have  learnt  these 
since."  Of  her  husband  she  wrote:  ''  The  Dauphin  speaks  very  little;  he 
is  timid  and  undemonstrative,  but  he  is  kind  to  every  one."  ''  When 
the  family  are  together,  they  are  more  serious  and  gloomy  than  g^y." 
''  Family  life,"  she  said,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  "  is  not  as  at  Vienna  or 
Schonbrunn,  it  is  a  representation  ;"  the  evenings  especially  are  described 
as  being  very  wearisome.  A  series  of  little  balls  were  inaugurated  to 
relieve  this  excessive  tedium  of  court  etiquette,  the  superintendence  of 
which  was  given  to  Madame  de  Noailles,  who  is  described  as  being  of 
such  exemplary  severity  in  matters  of  detail  as  to  be  ''  ennuyante." 

The  supper  at  which  Madame  du  Barry  was  present,  and  which  ia 
alluded  to  by  MM.  de  Goncourt  as  having  occurred  on  Marie  Antoinette's 
arrival,  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  at  a  subsequent  period,  for  in  a 
letter  dated  7th  Dec,  1771,  she  writes:  "There  remcuns  Madame  du 
B.;  concerning  whom  I  have  never  spoken  to  you.     1  behaved  myself  in 
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presence  of '  la  foiblesse'  with  all  the  reserve  that  you  recommended  me ; 
they  made  me  sup  with  her,  and  she  assumed  towards  me  a  manner  half 
reroectful  and  embarrassed,  and  half  of  protection."  Then,  after  de- 
scjpbing  the  court  paid  to  the  farourite,  she  adds:  *'  Au  fond,  e'est  une 
bonne  personne;''  an  opinion  she  always  held  by. 

During  these  first  years  of  her  marriage,  Mane  Antoinette  scarcely  ever 
writes  without  complaining  of  the  gloom  of  court  life,  the  monotony  and 
wearisomeness  of  etiquette,  and  of  the  little  she  saw  of  her  retiring  hus« 
band,  who  appears,  however,  to  have  had  his  moments  of  gaiety  and 
liTeliness,  and  of  whose  polite  attentions  she  never  ceases  to  speak  in 
terms  of  praise ;  she  even  hints,  at  times,  at  his  good  looks,  but  never 
speaks  of  words  of  endearment  or  affection.  On  the  l7th  of  Nov.|  1773, 
she  writes  to  her  sister  as  follows : 

<*  As  time  passes,  I  begin  to  master  better  the  difficulties  of  my  position, 
tnd  I  have  followed  the  advice  of  our  good  mother  in  being  always  open 
and  candid,  and  showing  no  susceptibilities;  establbhed  customs  and 
etiquette  have  often  come  to  ruin  all.  I  have,  unfortunately,  no  one  to 
whom  I  can  confide  a  host  of  details,  which,  from  the  number  and  con- 
tinual return  of  ennuis,  assume  the  magnitude  of  events.  The  worst  of 
all  is,  the  king,  whose  presence  would  soften  and  conciliate  many  things, 
lives  isolated  ;  he  is  always  the  same  to  me  when  he  sees  me.  M.  the 
Dauphin  is  not  less  kind ;  he  is  pious,  deeply  attached  to  his  religious 
duties,  but  he  is  firm  by  nature,  and  is  not  one  of  those  characters  who 
would  consent  to  enter  into  these  kind  of  details  in  order  to  deduce  from 
them  a  particular  line  of  conduct ;  he  goes  straight  on  his  way  without 
troubling  himself  with  anything ;  his  confidence  cannot  be  commanded, 
it  must  come  from  himself. 

"  Do  not  mention  these  things  to  our  good  dear  mamma;  she  would 
think  I  was  not  happy,  and  would  be  vexed  without  reason.  I  would 
wish  to  efiace  what  I  have  written,  but  what  is  said  is  stud.  •  •  .  Bum 
my  letter." 

It  is  amusing  to  read  what  trifles  came  as  a  relief  to  this  tedious 
etiquette  of  court  life.  Marie  Antoinette  gives  herself  credit  for  having 
suggested  to  the  princesses  her  sisters-in-law,  Madame  d'Artois  and  de 
Provence,  to  have  their  meals  in  common,  and  the  most  satisfactory  results 
of  increased  intimacy  and  gaiety  are  depicted  as  having  flowed  from  this 
happy  arrangement.  They  even  proceeded  to  enact  comedies  among 
themselves,  with  the  Dauphin  for  audience. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  improved  state  of  things  that  Louis  XV. 
died,  and  the  Dauphin  was  called  to  the  throne  of  France.  ''  Mon  Dieu, 
what  will  become  of  us  ?"  Marie  wrote  to  her  mother  on  the  occasion. 
^  M.  the  Dauphin  and  I  are  terrified  at  the  idea  of  reigning  so  young. 
Oh,  my  dear  mother,  do  not  be  sparing  of  advice  to  your  unfortunate 
children!"  She  also  wrote  to  her  brother  Joseph  at  the  same  crisis, 
Appealing  to  him  for  advice.  "  I  will  always  do  my  duty,"  she  said, 
'*  hut  I  want  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  king  is  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  to  enter  into  details,  and  I  foresee  that  he  will  leave  me  to  myself.'' 
In  another  letter  to  her  mother  she  says :  "  The  king's  decease  legacies 
to  us  a  task  all  the  more  terrifying,  as  M.  the  Dauphin  remained  alto* 
S^er  a  stranger  to  business,  the  king  never  speaking  to  him  upon  such 
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subjects."  The  king,  she  adds,  was  very  distnistfiil)  and  tieated  tl^mi  too 
mudi  as  children ;  even  tbeeourt  festirak,  it  was  evident^  were  not  given 
for  theiQ.  When  the  king  was  dying,  he  made  every  haste,  we  are  iaiAmr 
sarcasdcally  informed,  to  make  his  arrangements  for  another  world,  and 
the  Countess  of  Barry  was  fotihwith  dismissed.  The  king,  she  adds,  had 
the  utmost  horror  of  death,  mud  the  evening  belbre  his  decease  he  felt 
himself  £Edling  into  pieces ! 

Marie  Antoinette  admits  tlmt  she  put  forward  M.  de  Choiseui  for 
minister,  but  the  indiienee  of  Madame  Adelaide  carried  the  day.  Three 
days  had  iwt  elapsed  since  Louis  XVth's  death,  before,  she  tells  us,  it 
sained  memoirs  indicating  reforms  indtspensable  to  prevent  the  fall  of  tto 
monarchy !  As  to  Madame  du  Barry,  being  in  the  late  king*s  confidence, 
she  was  shut  up  in  a  convent,  but  not  before  she  had  been  ^undered  by  a 
precious  brother-in-law,  who  speculated  on  ber  favour.  '^  The  king  has 
given  orders  to  prepare  an  edict  by  which  he  abandons  all  datms  to 
bounties  on  his  happy  accession  to  the  throne,  and  I,  on  my  side,  forego 
the  ceiniure  de  la  reine.  I  hope  it  will  make  us  b^ved ;  it  is  impossUlle 
to  be  animated  with  better  intentions  than  a  my  husband  [it  was  always 
M.  le  Dauphin  before  his  accession  to  the  dirone]  ;  he  tries  to  (fo  every- 
thing for  the  best,  and  is  busy  to  an  extent  to  frighten  one,  inoessantay 
studying  what  he  shall  do  to  render  himself  worthy  of  his  situation  and 
to  effect  ameliorations.  He  works  so  much,  that  I  scarcely  see  him."  To 
her  brother  Joseph  she  wrote,  that  the  king  was  desirous  of  introducii^ 
improvements  in  finance  and  justice,  that  he  had  claimed  her  assistance 
in  making  the  throne  beloved — that  he  wished  to  be  loved,  and  to  rule  as 
a  fother.  As  to  herself,  she  said :  "  I  was  not  quite  at  ease  in  the  royal 
family ;  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  stranger 
who  lay  in  the  way  of  projects  of  domination;  I  did  my  best  to  get 
iiirough,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  got  any  credit  for  my  efforts*  Yet  I 
made  myself  as  French  as  I  possibly  could,  and  only  gave  my  support  to 
Frenchmen."  To  her  mother  she  also  wrote,  on  tne  occasion  of  M.  de 
Choiseurs  dismissal :  '^  It  is  no  use  being  Dauphine  of  France;  do  what 
one  will  one  still  remains  a  foreigner.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  wrongs 
bat  those  who  are  around  me  still  appear  to  keep  the  foct  in  th^ 
memories.'' 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  barely  a  year  after  her  becoming  queen, 
Marie  Antoinette  wrote  to  her  brother  Joseph  en  the  suiiject  of  certain 
songs  current  among  the  public,  as  *'  abominable  libels"  printed  against 
h«r.  '<  That  which  most  annoys  me,"  she  added,  ''is  tae  obstinacy  of 
some  people  in  representing  me  as  a  foreigner  always  interested  in  her 
country,  and  only  French  in  abearance*  This  is  most  unjust;  all  my  ao- 
tions  prove  that  1  do  my  duty,  and  that  my  duty  is  my  pleasure."  Alas  I  the 
same  feeling  was  destined  to  remain  predominant  to  the  last — ^Marie  An* 
toinette  was  with  the  people  always  'TAutrichienne.''  The  king  had 
given  her  Tnimon,  and  people  already  designated  it  as ''  her  little  Vienna." 
''  The  king's  indignation  wh^i  he  hears  of  thii^  oi  this  kind  through 
his  ministers,  or' through  the  lieutenant  of  police,  is  greater  than  mine; 
but  how  can  we  remedy  them  ?  To  make  a  noise  about  them  would  be  only 
adding  to  the  scandaL" 

On  the  I6th  of  June^  1782,  Marie  Antoinette  wrote  to  her  brother 
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Joseph  on  die  occasion  of  a  lapper  given  at  TritDon  to  tiie  Grand-Doke 
of  Russia :  **  You  know  my  arersion  to  the  CanUnal  de  Rohan,  whom  I 
have  not  spoken  to  eince  his  retom  from  Vienna ;  only  coac^ye  that  he 
had  the  impudence  to  come  into  the  gardens  withoot  my  knowledge^ 
iiToared  by  some  official,  and  that  he  presented  himself  several  tip&es 
b^ore  me.  I  was  much  offimded  by  such  unexampled  audacity— im* 
pudeDce  such  as  this  man  alone  would  have  been  guilty  of." 

Shortly  afterwards  she  wrote  to  her  sister : 

^  My  dear  sister,  the  abominable  afiCair  is  a  snliject  of  general  inter^t. 
Every  one  speidcs  to  me  about  it  The  imfortunate  cardinal  seeks  to  save 
hb  honour;  he  will  not  succeed.  His  impudence  and  audacity  have  met 
with  many  shocks,  although  they  have  been  well  seconded.  Your  govern* 
meat  seconds  me,  I  am  well  assured,  by  having  discovered  the  woman 
who  played  the  scene  in  the  garden,  and  who  took  refuge  with  you.  Give, 
I  beg  of  you,  the  most  severe  orders  upon  this  sulijeet.*' 

£A  again,  in  March,  1786  : 

^I  am  very  happy,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are  now  better  informed 
upon  this  fii^tful  affair.  You  remember  the  audacity  that  he  (Cardinal 
de  Rohan)  displayed  at  Vienna,  and  the  incredible  irreverence  exhibited 
(me  day  by  his  crossing  a  procession  of  the  Fate  Dieu  in  a  shooting-dress 
-^he,  a  d[ignitary  of  the  Church  !  He  has  shown  ihe  same  insolence  in 
tins  affair.  He  even  braved  me  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  This  man 
has  depraved  habits,  and  the  woman  Lemotte  was  in  an  abject  situation 
with  respect  to  him.  There  is  in  all  this  affair  a  depth  of  machination 
which  escapes  parliament.  Memoirs  and  counter-statements  succeed  to 
one  another  'without  throwing  any  real  light  upon  the  subject  A  rea- 
sonable arrangement  is  out  of  the  question.  The  wretch  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  pretend  that  he  had  an  appointment  with  me  in  a  bosquet  at  Ver^ 
sailles,  and  that  he  obtained  formal  verbal  instructions  from  me  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  collar.  The  audacity  with  which  he  adheres  to  this  state- 
ment exasperates  the  king  beyond  measure,  and  would  have  made  me  sick 
wi^  disgust,  if  it  was  not  necessary  that  1  should  hiraband  all  my  strength 
to  combat  such  assaults.  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  letters  of  exchange;  I 
adsed  for  diem ;  lliey  are  absurd,  and  the  signature,  badly  imitated,  is  of 
Marie  Antoinette  de  Frcmce.  The  king,  myself,  M.  de  Breteuil,  every 
ooe,  a^  how  a  grand  almoner  of  France,  a  man  yA^  has  not  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  fool,  has  been  so  deluded.  Hence  no  one  believes  that  he 
is  truthful  on  this  point.  I  am  angry  with  myself  at  having  attached  too 
much  importance  to  this  dirty  intrigue,  for  there  can  be  nothing  lower  or 
more  ignoaiinious.  M.  Target,  who  is  counsel  for  the  cardinal,  is  preparing 
a  memoir,  it  is  said ;  he  is  an  honest  man,  but  he  has  his  professional 
duties  to  perform,  and  Heaven  knows  what  pretty  stories  he  is  about  to 
tell  There  is  a  memoir  of  the  impostor  Ci^Hostro,  and  another  of  a  citizen 
of  Arras,  which  are  at  the  present  moment  die  subject  of  all  conversa- 
tioBs.  The  king  considers  it  impossible  that  the  truth  should  not  come  out.'' 

On  the  10th  of  April  she  writes : 

^'  The  rtnpid  talk  (radotages)  of  the  public  appears  to  treat  the  cardinal 
more  &vourably  than  at  first,  and  the  lieutenant  of  police  has  told  the 
Inng  that  many  persons  agree  in  believing  him  to  be  more  dupe  than 
knave.  But  how  can  reasonable  people  ad^pt  such  an  opinion,  how  accept 
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in  his  statements  material  impossibilities  that  are  repulsive  to  common 
sense  ?  Can  there  be  a  more  impudent  invention  than  that  mysterious  in« 
terview,  in  which  that  man  pretends  to  have  recogmsed  my  person  in  a 
wretch  who  presented  him  with  a  rose?" 

I^  would  appear  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  blamed  by  her  own  family 
for  the  publicity  given  to  this  collar  business,  and  she  defended  herself 
with  great  ability : 

'^  Do  not  blame  me,  my  dear  sister  ;  I  am  rather  to  be  pitied.  I  do 
not  consider  myself  by  any  means  a  yery  clever  personage,  but  I  am  said 
to  possess  good  judgment,  and  I  generally  see  things  at  once  as  they 
should  be  seen;  it  is  not  to  me  that  must  be  attributed  the  great  publicity 
attached  to  this  afiPair.  It  was  my  wish  from  the  beginning  that  the 
king  himself  should  punish  the  indecent  conduct  of  the  cardinal  by  a 
forced  dismissal  and  exile.  M.  de  Breteuil,  although  devoted  to  ray  in- 
terests, did  not  agree  with  me  in  this  respect,'  and  the  king,  always  a 
slave  to  form,  determined  upon  sending  the  intrigue  to  parliament.  I 
thought  it  proper  to  insist ;  I  represented  the  grief  that  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  all  this  publicity  to  an  important  family.  I  was  answered  that 
such  publicity  was  necessary  to  intimidate  forgers  for  the  future,  and  the 
king  reminded  me  several  times  of  the  letters  of  exchange  forged  by 
Madame  de  Villiers,  who  had  the  impudence  to  take  my  name.  I  have 
not  read  the  factum  that  you  call  my  attention  to,  and  yet  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  care  the  progress  of  this  important  affair.  Since  this  me- 
moir seems  to  you  worthy  of  being  studied,  do  me  the  favour  to  send  me  a 
copy  ;  it  has,  no  doubt,  been  kept  from  me,  in  order  to  spare  me  more  trials 
than  those  to  which  I  have  already  been  subjected.  I  never  saw  the 
woman  Lamotte ;  she  is,  it  appi&ars,  an  intriguer  of  the  lowest  description, 
with  a  certain  off-hand,  cavalier  manner.  It  is  said  that  she  has  beea 
seen  two  or  three  times  on  the«little  staircases  of  the  prince's  court ;  it 
is,  to  all  appearance,  a  concerted  plan  to  deceive  her  dupes,  and  make 
them  believe  that  she  was  received  in  my  private  rooms.  The  Duke  of 
Nivernois  related  to  me,  in  connexion  with  this,  that  an  intriguer  from 
Paris  had  made  her  fortune  by  coming  twice  a  week,  and  taking  her  seat 
on  the  same  staircase,  in  the  time  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Having  one 
day  found  the  rooms  of  that  lady  open,  she  had  the  audacity  to  enter, 
and,  seeing  no  one,  she  advanced  as  far  as  the  balcony,  which  opens  upon 
the  Place  d'Armes,  and  proved  by  this  impudent  proceeding  that  she  was 
in  favour  with  Madame  de  Maintenon.  We  are  surrounded  here  by 
people  of  this  description,  and  the  king  said  to  me,  '  If  the  trickery  of  the 
collar  and  the  letters  of  exchange  are  not  punished  by  a  solemn  verdict, 
my  own  signature  will  be  forged,  and  some  intriguer  will  send  forth 
edicts  in  my  name.'  " 
.  Marie  Antoinette's  indignation  at  the  result  of  the  trial  was  intense : 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  dear  sister,  what  my  indignation  is  at  the  verdict 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  a  parliament  with  whom  the  law  of  re- 
spect is  too  heavy  a  burden ;  it  is  a  frightful  insult,  and  I  am  drowned  in 
tears  of  despair.  What !  a  man  who  has  had  the  audacity  to  lend  himself 
to.  that  foolish  and  infamous  scene  of  the  bosquet — who  has  supposed  that 
be  had  an  appointment  with  the  Queen  of  France,  with  the  wife  of  his 
king — that  the  queen  had  received  a  rose  from  him,  and  had  permitted 
him  to  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  should  not  be,  while  there  is  a  throne. 
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guilty  of  high  treasoD,  hut  only  a  man  who  has  made  a  mistake !  It  is 
odious  and  reyolting.  Kty  me,  my  good  sister;  I  did  not  deserve  this 
insult;  I,  who  have  sought  to  do  so  much  good — who  have  only  remem- 
bered that  I  was  the  daughter  of  Marie  Theresa,  that  I  might  carry  out 
what  she  had  recommended  to  me  when  embracing  me  on  my  departure 
— ^French  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  be  sacrific^  to  a  perjured  priest^ 
to  a  shameless  intriguer !  What  grief !  But  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
be  led  to  do  aught  that  is  unworthy  of  me.  I  have  resolved  that  I  will 
have  no  revenge  save  that  of  doubling  the  good  that  I  have  done.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  king  is  indigpiant;  he  has  banished  the  cardinid  to 
Chaise  Dieu,  and  Cagliostro  has  been  expelled  the  country."  , 

The  days  of  *  Marie  Antoinette's  first  trials  were  also  those  of  her 
greatest  wedded  happiness :  the  Dauphin  was  alive,  her  second  son  was 
always  spoken  of  as  '*  the  ht  Duke  of  Normandy,"  and  there  was  also  a 
little  princess  to  play  with.  The  advent  of  such  a  family  had  established 
the  most  cordial  relations  of  Mendship  and  attachment  between  the  king 
and  the  queen,  and  the  latter,  but  tor  her  continual  mistrust  of  those 
around  her,  would  have  been  doubly  happy,  for,  as  she  wrote  to  her  sister, 
*^My  soul  was  created  for  the  sweets  of  home  life  and  of  friendship.  Bat 
I  sm  the  wife  of  a  king,  and  you  and  I,  sister,  we  have  veiled  enemies 
around  us,  or  friends  more  respectful  than  sincere." 

In  1787,  Marie  Antoinette  began  to  write  politics  to  her  brother 
Joseph.  Of  the  grand  Assembly  of  Notables  she  said  she  augured  no 
good;  in  her  eyes,  it  only  served  to  agitate  minds,  and  '^  might  lead  a 
great  deal  too  far."  The  king,  she  said,  would  let  them  talk  as  much  as 
they  liked,  but  would  have  bis  own  way,  and,  she  added,  she  had  more 
confidence  in  his  will  and  resolution  than  in  the  speeches  of  orators  '<  who 
played  the  devil  with  privileges." 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1790,  she  wrote  to  her  imperial  brother  a 
letter  on  the  position  of  affairs,  in  which  the  absolutist  opinions  adhered 
to  to  the  end  are  made  manifest.  ''  The  more  that  is  granted  to  &c- 
tioDs,"  she  said,  '*  the  more  exacting  do  they  become."  The  Assembly 
is  spoken  of  as  the  hotbed  of  mischief.  Mirabeau  is  denounced  as  its 
most  immoral  and  dangerous  member,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  win  him 
over,  for  neither  M.  Necker  nor  Lafayette  would  act  with  him.  "  When 
once  a  nation  has  tasted  of  government  after  the  English  fashion,  its 
head  is  turned  for  sovereignty;  and  it  requires  a  strong  hand  to  keep  it 
doivn.**  <'  People  seek  at  any  expense  for  something  new ;  what  is  old 
is  looked  upon  as  inimical,  and  royalty  disgraced  is,  in  reality,  only  a 
magistracy  like  any  other.  Such,  dear  brother,  is  our  frightful  situation. 
Those  who  are  near  me  wish  to  accept  it  fairly,  and  think  that  the  st(Nrm 
will  pass  by.     Heaven  will  that  it  be  so  T 

Marie  Antoinette's  political  relations  were,  as  her  enemies  declared, 
almost  solely  with  M.  de  Mercy,  the  old  and  attached  servant  of  Maria 
Theresa;  and,  although  the  Count  of  Lamarck  was  employed  to  bring 
about  the  celebrated  interview  with  Mirabeau,  it  was,  as  in  most  other 
matters,  through  the  intervention  of  M.  de  Mercy. 

*^  1  saw  the  monster,"  she  writes  to  her  then  imperial  brother  Leopdd, 
**  a  few  days  ago  with  an  emotion  that  nearly  made  me  ill,  but  that  his 
language  soon  reassured  me :  it  was  at  St  Cloud,  four  days  ago.  The 
lung  was  with  me,  and  was  much  pleased  with  M.  (Mirabeau),  who  ap- 
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peared  to  him  to  be  of  good  faiiii)  and  quite  deroted.  It  it  dioogbt  that 
all  is  88Yed.  The  first  conditi<ni  of  the  plan  of  M.  is  om  absenting  omv 
selres  with  all  our  family  from  P^tfis^  not  to  an j  fordgn  eoontry,  but  in 
Fiance*" 

To  the  Counts  Mercy  she  wrote  on  the  16di  of  July,  1790:  ^'There 
are  great  dividons  in  the  Ass.  ( AssemUy)  ;  they  fight  there  with  pistols. 
I  lK)ld  such  proceedings  in  horror ;  legislators  ought  not  to  kill  one  an- 
other." To  her  brotiber  Leopold  she  wrote  on  the  22nd  of  October : 
*^We  hare  fiillen  back  into  chaos,  and  into  all  our  former  dtstmst.^ 
If  irabeau,  speaking  on  a  question  of  disturbances  that  had  arisen  in  the 
fleet,  had  pronounced  '^  a  violent  demagogic  discourse  calculated  to  terrify 
all  honest  people.  So  our  hopes  are  ^  upset  in  that  direction ;  the  king 
is  indignant,  and  I  am  in  despair."  ^  This  man  is  a  Tolcano,  who  would 
set  fire  to  an  onpire;  only  think  of  rdying  on  such  a  man  to  put  out  the 
fire  that  is  dorouring  us  r  It  appears  from  a  kind  of  memoir  dictated 
by  Mirabeau,  and  commented  upon  in  a  letter  of  the  same  month,  that 
he  (Mirabeau)  recommended  a  Jacobin  ministry,  for  then  they  would  be 
ob%ed  to  come  to  terms,  or,  if  they  £d  not,  they  would  be  lost  tbem- 
selres  and  their  party.  The  most  extravagant  demagogue^  he  argued, 
once  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  would  become  conversant  with  the  eviUts  to 
which  the  State  was  subjected,  and  woidd  recognise  the  necessi^  of  con^ 
solidating  the  royal  power  1  At  the  present  day,  one  asks  oneself  was 
this  advice  sincere,  or  was  it  a  trap  P 

To  the  Princess  of  Lamballe  she  wrote:  ^  I  see  even  in  our  own  friends 
characters  without  any  solidity,  and  who  do  not  know  how  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  lightest  violence  on  the  part  of  the  wicked."  The  womaa 
Lamotto  havii^  reappeared  in  Paris  at  this  epoch,  great  was  Marie 
Antoinette's  anger.  She  associated  her  reappearance  with  the  intrigues 
o£  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  she  designated  as  an  iniquitous  personage 
HI  relation  with  Lafoyette.  The  objeci^  ^e  said,  was  mantfestfy  to  use 
her  (Lamotto)  as  an  instrument  of  vei^ance,  mkl  Mirabeau  sought  on 
tins  occasion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  success,  to  reconciliato  himself 
with  the  queen  1^  taking  her  part  in  the  Assembly,  and  not  allowing  the 
miserable  event  to  become  once  more  a  matter  of  public  scandal — an  act 
die  mere  dream  of  which  was  to  Marie  Antoinette  '^  une  injure  sanglanteJ- 
Little  inore  than  a  month  aher  this  she  wrote  to  her  brother  Leopold  that 
she  was  subjected  to  daify  insults  and  threats.  The  people  took  no  notice^ 
she  says,  of  the  decease  of  the  Dauphin,  her  eldest  child.  She  could  not^ 
she  says,  appear  at  her  window  without  being  insulted  by  a  drunken 
populace,  to  whom  she  had  never  done  any  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  ^  I 
coolly  hear  my  bead  daily  asked  for."  And  yet  of  those  peojde,  who  were 
never  satiated  till  that  head  fell  beneath  the  axe,  she  wrote  i^  the  same 
time: 

i'  ^  Human  nature  is  very  wicked  and  monstrous,  and  yet  this  nation-^I 
have  sl^ange  prooft  of  it — ^is  not  bad  at  thd  bottom ;  its  fiault  is,  that  it  is 
tD0  mobile.  It  has  generous  impulses  which  are  not  sustained ;  it  allows 
itself  to  be  excited  and  led  like  a  child,  and,  once  led  astray,  it  may  be 
made  to  commit  any  crime,  for  which  it  will  afbrwards  repent  with  tears 
of  blood;  but  of  what  use  when  the  mischief  is  done  V' 

It  appears  frx>m  a  letter  written  at  the  same  epoch  that  her  fomily  ex- 
p^ed  her  daBy  to  take  refuge  m  Frankfort ;  the  queen  admitted  Ae 
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neeessitj,  Ixit  sbe  added,  *^  it  woiild  be  essential  to  get  away  first,  and  be 

certain  that  tbey  were  not  bron^t  baek."     How  propbetic  all  these 

passages  norw  read !    She  also  added,  in  other  letters  written  at  the  time, 

diat  the  nonng  ol  troops  in  tiie  empire,  the  visit  of  her  brother-in-law, 

the  Comit  d'Artds^  to  Vienna,  and  even  the  number  of  Frendi  who  ire- 

qneni  M.  de  Morey's  houses  all  sensed  to  compromise  her,  and  "  to  stay 

tiieir  pro^ts^  whieh  it  was  most  essential  shonld  not  be  known  till  the 

moment  arrived,  and  not  before."     On  the  26th  of  January,  1791,  Marie 

Antoinette  wrote  to  M.  de  Merey :  ^'  It  ajmears  by  my  letters,  and  by 

what  the  little  D.  told  me^  that  my  brother  of  Italy  (Count  d*  Artois)  ynk 

not  be  received  at  Vienna.    I  am  most  desirous  it  should  be  so.     This 

journey  can  only  compronnse  me  in  every  way,  since  he  who  is  about  t^ 

undertake  it  goes  without  our  connivance^  and  all  who  are  with  him  never 

cease  speaking  horrors  of  me."     On  the  20th  of  March  she  writes  to  the 

Count  d'Artois  himself :  <<  My  sister  will  have  spoken  to  you  regar<£ng 

^  journey  you  proposed  to  make  to  Vienna.     If  you  had  consulted  me, 

I  would  haire  persuaded  yoo  against  it;  but  believe  me  that  I  never  would 

have  wnttoi  to  others  beside  yourself  to  prevent  your  undertaking  it." 

"Your  brother,"  she  adds,  "  although  better,  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 

write  to  you,  and  he  requests  me  to  say  to  you,  that,  knowing  nothing  of 

your  present  pojects^  we  cannot  enter  into  any  discussion  with  you ;  but, 

according  to  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  M.  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  we  pray 

jou  not  to  enter  upon  undertakings  the  success  of  which  is  at  the  least 

doabtful^  and  whieh  would  expose  you  without  serving  us.  Depend  upon 

it,  my  dear  brother,  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  it,  we  will 

coBiinunicate  to  you  what  it  will  be  possible  to  do;   but^  under  any 

eirctiiMtances,  we  think  it  advisable  that  you  should  remain  where  you 

are  (Turin),  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  be 

able  to  direct  them  when  circumstances  will  permit  of  action. — ^P.S.  Hie 

bearer  of  iiu&  letter  is  safe  and  &ithful;   show  it  to  the  King  of 

Sardinia.'; 

The  noisunderstandings  originating  on  the  one  side  in  the  feeling  that 
all  action  undertaken  before  the  royal  family  were  in  a  place  of  safety 
woidd  be  disastrous  to  them  in  the  extreme,  and,  on  the  other,  whether 
or  not  they  could  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  emperor,  superadded  to 
the  difficulties  of  an  evasion,  combined  at  this  crisis  to  a  fatal  procrasti-^ 
nation.  Marie  Antoinette  lutd  Alsatia  in  view.  The  Swiss  and  Sardinians 
were^  she  sesyB,  well  affected.  Spain  doabtfixl.  The  feelings  of  the  English 
sbe  believed  to  be  averse  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  but  Barth^emy  was  to 
be  sent  there,  if  he  could  be  depended  upon,  to  sound  them,  and  to  make 
sacrificei,  if  mch  were  necessary,  to  ensure  the  neutrality  of  the  EngHA 
court  But,  above  dl,  thore  was  no  money.  The  bane  of  princes  as 
vdl  as  of  tbsir  siAj^ects.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  epoch,  amid  all 
tbese  projects  of  effecting  a  royalist  rising  in  the  provinces,  and  which 
brought  the  heads  of  its  leaders  to  the  guillotine,  there  was  no  conspiracy 
against  the  eountiy-— only  an  attempt  at  organised  action  against  the 
Jaeebina.  Marie  Antoinette  explains  herself  upon  this  point  most  suc- 
cinctly: 

*' We  do  not  ask,  nor  AbXI  we  ask,  from  any  power  (except  in  the  pre- 
ttDoe  of  most  pressing  events)  to  send  their  troops  into  this  country.  All 
We  adc  is,  diat^  at  the  time  when  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  caO.  for 
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them,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  powers  will  bare  troops  on  their 
frontiers  bordering  France  in  sufficient  number  to  serve  as  a  support  and 
a  point  of  rallying  for  all  discontented  and  well-intentioned  persons  who 
would  wish  to  join  us,  but  who,  by  reason  of  distance  or  other  causes, 
could  not  join  us."  '*  As  to  the  troops,"  she  adds  afterwards,  '^  it  lavs 
with  M.  de  Bouill^  to  influence  them  ;  he  thinks  with  ourselves,  that  the 
king  showing  himself  would  bring  many  of  them  back  to  their  aUegiance." 
In  conclusion,  she  writes : 

<*  The  foreign  powers,  and  especially  the  emperor,  tell  us  continually  to 
wait ;  but  can  we  do  so  ?  The  evil  increases  every  day.  Opinion  has  now 
attained  a  point  from  which  it  can  only  go  down  declining.  Switzerland 
and  Sardinia  will  get  mistrustful  and  dbgusted  if  asked  to  wait  too  long 
a  time ;  in  the  interior  of  the  kinfi;dom,  the  well-affepted  provinces,  seeing 
that  they  are  lured  on,  and  yet  that  nothing  is  done,  will  take  their  partv 
and  make  the  best  arrangements  they  can  with  the  existing  regime ;  and, 
finally,  the  French  who  are  away  m>m  here  will  probablpr  commit  some 
foolish  acts,  which,  while  they  compromise  themselves,  will  also  place  us 
in  such  a  position  that  we  shall  no  longer  have  it  in  our  power  to  take  a 
step  in  any  direction. 

*' Answer  me  promptly,  then,  especially  as  to  what  we  may  expect  in 
case  we  leave  this.  The  Assembly  closes  in  the  month  of  July;  our  minds 
must  be  made  up  previous  to  that." 

This  was  to  M.  de  Mercy  on  the  14th  of  April,  1791,  and  the  Jacobins 
must  have  been  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  for  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month  Marie  Antoinette  had  to  pen  an  account  to  her  brother 
Leopold  of  their  having  been  forcibly  detained  at  the  Tuileries  when 
proposing  to  leave  for  St.  Cloud.  <<  The  thoughts  of  the  king  and  of 
myself,"  she  writes,  '<  were  as  one  on  this  occasion.  We  felt  that  such  a 
state  of  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  we  must  take  the  steps 
concerning  which  we  have  already  written  to  you.  You  may  expect,  then, 
some  sudden  journey ;  everything  will  be  prepared,  and  I  will  send  you 
day  by  day  an  account  of  events,  so  long  as  occasion  may  present  itself. 
The  undertaking  is  encumbered  with  difficulties,  but  our  situation  is  so 
intolerable  that  better  anything  than  succumb  to  it.  My  children  were 
crying  only  just  now  at  not  bemg  able  to  go  out.  Poor  innocents !  if 
they  knew  the  horrible  truth !"  ' 

*'  There  is  no  alternative  for  us  here,"  she  wrote  on  the  6th  of  May  to 
M.  de  Mercy,  "  but  to  do  blindly  all  that  the  factions  exact,  or  to  perish 
by  the  sword,  which  is  incessantly  suspended  over  our  heads."  Af^er 
discussing  the  necessity  for  departure,  the  want  of  funds,  and  the  uncer- 
tain attitude  of  England,  she  says  the  spot  selected  was  Montm^dj,  a 
fortified  place  on  the  frontier.  <<  Up  to  the  moment  of  our  departure," 
she  ttided,  '<we  must  do  evenrthing  that  is  demanded  of  us,  and  even 
anticipate  demands.  It  is  perhaps  a  manner,  and  the  only  one  of  quiet- 
ing them  and  saving  our  lives."  Again,  in  another  letter :  ''  The  army  b 
lost ;  money  no  longer  exists;  no  bonds,  no  curb,  can  restrain  the  populace, 
armed  on  every  side ;  even  the  chie&  of  the  revolution,  when  they  wish 
to  speak  about  order,  are  no  longer  listened  to."  '*  I  have  listened,  as 
niuch  as  I  can,  to  people  of  both  sides,  and  it  is  from  all  their  counsels 
.  that  I  have  deduced  my  own.  I  do  not  know  if  it  will  be  followed.  You 
know  the  person  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  (the  king).    At  the  moment 
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when  you  ihink  you  have  persuaded  him,  a  word,  an  argument,  makes 
him  change  without  heing  aware  of  it  himself.'' 

In  the  month  of  September,  Marie  Antoinette  wrote  to  her  sister: 
"Our  painful  captivity  has  come  to  an  end,  my  dear  sister ;  but  my  cares 
and  anxieties  are  pretty  nearly  the  same*  This  peace  is  only  a  truce ; 
our  enemies  know  the  prince  they  have  to  deal  with.  They  accuse  me 
with  inspiring  him  with  all  my  wishes  and  ideas,  and  yet  they  know,  to 
a  certainty,  that  the  king  only  recognises  the  justice  of  my  advice  when 
the  miscmef  is  done,  and  there  is  no  longer  time  to  remedy  it.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  has  sworn  to  ruin  us,  and  an  insurmountable  present!- 
ment  tells  me  that  he  will  accomplish  his  designs." 

Further  on  she  speaks  in  kindly  terms  of  one  of  the  duke's  sons : 

"  The  young  Count  of  Beaujolois  does  not  think  like  his  father ;  he  has 
his  own  opinions.  He  has  remained  a  Bourbon  in  all  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  and  this  estimable  child  experiences  a  tender  pity  for  my  misfor- 
tunes. He  lately  sent  me,  secretly,  a  person  called  Alexander,  a  valet  de 
pied,  I  believe,  by  education.  This  good  man,  whose  candid  physiognomy 
predisposed  me  in  hb  favour,  bent  his  knee  when  he  addressed  me,  and 
weeping,  placed  in  my  hands  a  letter  from  the  young  prince,  in  which  I 
found  the  most  touching  and  respectful  words,  and  the  purest  sentiments. 
The  good  Alexander  begged  of  me  to  keep  the  secret  inviolable,  and  told 
me  that  the  Count  of  Beaujolois  often  spoke  of  escaping  &om  his  father, 
and  dying  arms  in  hand  in  the  defence  of  his  king." 

A  letter,  dated  Dec.  3,  1791,  and  addressed  to  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain, 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  Marie  Antoinette's  sister-in-law,  con- 
tains a  recapitulation  of  the  opinions  steadfastly  adhered  to  by  the  unfor- 
tunate queen,  and  a  statement  of  the  views  which  she  never  ceased  to 
entertsun  as  to  the  only  means  of  extricating  the  king  her  husband, 
herself  and  family  from  the  false  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  as 
also  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things  in  France-«-an  utter  impossibility : 

"  Left  entirely  to  ourselves,  having  no  one  near  us  whom  we  can  trust, 
I  am  going  to  endeavour  to  lay  our  position  before  you,  and  I  ask  before- 
hand the  indulgence  of  your  majesty.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  politics, 
nor  with  its  language;  the  interest  of  my  heart  alone  guides  me,  so  I 
shall  start  with  an  epoch  which  it  is  most  important  that  your  majesty 
should  thoroughly  understand  in  order  to  judge  us.  The  king  has  accepted 
the  constitution,  not  that  he  thought  it  good,  or  even  capable  of  being 
carried  into  execution,  but  he  accepted  it,  that  it  might  not  be  made  a 
pretence  for  greater  ti^oubles  or  misfortunes  in  the  kingdom,  and  which 
the  factions  would  not  have  failed  to  attribute  to  his  refusal ;  he  accepted 
it  in  the  hope  that  its  defects  would  be  best  perceived  while  he  had  the 
appearance  of  wishing  frankly  to  put  it  into  execution,  and  prove  by  the 
ining  itself  that  it  could  not  act ;  he  accepted  it,  finally,  from  the  total 
ignorance  in  which  he  was  l6ft  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  other  powers 
m  respect  to  him.  Ah,  madame,  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain,  but  those 
who,  by  all  the  ties  of  blood,  of  honour,  and  interest,  ought  and  could 
have  instructed  us  and  supported  us  at  such  a  moment,  from  fears,  which 
I  can  only  attribute  to  considerations  for  our  personal  safety,  have  left  us 
in  total  ignorance  of  their  intentions.  Left  to  ourselves,  what  could  we 
do  ?  We  were  obliged  to  accept,  in  order  to  attach  the  greater  portion  of 
the  nation  to  us,  and  who  are  only  led  astray  by  a  horde  of  factious 
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people,  and  so  to  save  the  life  and  exirtenoe  of  auoh  honeft  pecsons  as 
are  still  in  France,  and  who,  faithful  to  their  long  and  to  their  duty,  hat 
too  weak  and  abandoned  likemirsel¥efiy  would  have  been  the  first  victims ; 
it  is  not,  then,  by  any  sentiment  of  weakness  that  we  have  heen  canaed 
away,  the  fear  of  our  own  danger  cannot  be  made  to  sway  us,  tiie  in- 
dignities to  which  we  are  incessantly  subjected,  the  indecencies  which  we 
witness  widiout  having  any  power,  any  means  to  «tay  (a  repress  them, 
die  widfiodaess  of  all  who  smround  us,  the  mistrust  in  which  "we  are 
placed  even  in  regard  ko  those  who  are  in  clods  relations  with  ss,  is  not 
aiU  that  a  moral  and  continuous  death,  a  thousand  times  worse  tlmn  phy- 
sical decease,  which  sets  one  free  £rom  all  evils !  Your  ms^ty,  who  is 
intimate  wiUi  fill  kinds  of  courage,  must  feel  'that  that  of  sufiEeaing  so 
many  tortures  is  the  greatest  of  all;  but  I  am  speaking  too  much  at 
lengUi,  madame,  <^  afflictions ;  we  must  think  of  a  semedy,  and  it  is  to 
your  generosity,  to  your  elevated  mind,  that  we  juidiress  ourselves  with 
confidenoe. 

''  As  £ftr  back  as  the  month  of  July,  I  asked,  I  b^ged  of  the  emperor 
to  consider  owr  position.  I  gave  at  that  epoch  to  my  brother  a  pUm  for 
assemUing  an  armed  congress,  in  which  all  the  powers  would  be  united ; 
tibe  forces  that  would  ha^e  accompanied  this  congress  would  have  re- 
mained behind  in  order  to  impose  and  yet  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  which 
the  appearance  t>f  a  foreign  army  would  have  occasioned  in  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom ;  time  was  pressing  then,  and  if  the  emperor  had  an- 
swered me,  he  would  have  determined  our  conduct  by  his  acceptance. 
But  the  same  «t£^s  taken  by  the  king,  although  changed  as  to  idie  forms, 
would  have  been  the  same  fundamentally*  The  project  of  a  congress 
appeals  to  me  the  only  mesuiis  of  arraving  at  a  solid  and  happy  result  in 
respect  to  this  country ;  tiiie  differences  of  opinions,  the  hostility  of 
parties,  everything  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  possible  agreement 
save  by  the  intervention^  t^e  powers;  but  the  king  lias  accepted  the 
constitution,  he  has  been  obliged  to  do  so  as  if  he  acted  ireeiy,  so  he  can 
never  argue  v^p&o.  the  subject  of  his  want  -of  freedom,  it  is  the  facts  of 
the  case,  it  is  the  daily  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  winch  jnust  be 
appealed  to  to  show  that. 

*'  It  would  be  necessary,  then,  that  die  congress  should  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  assembling  in  the  first  place  for  the  interest  and  general 
equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  this  country  gives  plenty  of  grounds  for  such. 
[In  the  present  day,  the  same  thing  woidd  be  said  in  oa^er  to  ensure  the 
hereditary  claims  of  imperialism.]  The  person  to  whom  I  entrust  this 
letter  for  your  msyesty  will  at  the  same  time  transmit  certain  notes  whidi 
I  have  made  as  to  the  chief  points  to  be  laid  before  congress.  It  is  most 
essential  that  we  should  not  appear  in  anything,  and  that  we  should  be 
enabled  to  follow  exactly  t^  same  course  here  that  we  have  adopted,  in 
order  not  to  give  rise  to  suspicions  and  to  preserve  confidexice,  wluch  can 
alone  ensure  to  us  the  return  of  the  people  when  it  shall  once  have  felt 
the  misery  and  misfortunes  that  are  brought  about  by  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things.  But  to  ensure  that,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  act 
in  a  sense  that  is  agreeable  to  it,  and  that  none  but  our  true  friends 
should  be  acquainted  with  our  real  sentiments.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  is 
replete  with  difficulties,  I  agree,  but  it  is  sure,  especially  if  your  majesty 
would  kindly  help  us.  The  extreme  prudence  which  we  must  fun  place 
over  all  our  projects  and  all  our  actions,  has  made  it  impossible  to  ii^rm 
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the  kiilg^'s  btothera  of  our  ideas.  Heaven  forbid  that  there  should  be,  as 
it  has  been  xamoured,  any  mistrust  between  us ;  we  judg^  of  their  hearts 
by  our  own,  but  all  those  who  surround  them  are  not  to  be  so  perfectly 
relied  upon.  The  frivolity  of  soma,  the  indisonetion  of  othere;,  even  tHe 
ambition  of  a  few,  all  impose  on  our  hearts  i^  painful  law  of  aot  ad- 
dressing them  with  the  oonfidenoe  whioh  they  are  entitled  to  by  their 
pers<mfd  eentiments.  It  is  then  to  your  nu^esty,  madame,  aad  to  "this 
ascendancy  whioh  your  kindness  gives  yau  over  -them,  that  we  entrust 
our  dearest  interesto.  Do,  then,  be  kind  enough  to  guide  them  in  a  sense 
which,  without  laying  us  open  to  them,  may  be  useful  to  us,  hy  showing 
them  that  they  can  only  lose  their  unfortunate  country  by  acting  in  a 
partial  maaainer ;  and  even  if  anything  oeuLd  be  undertaken  (by  superior 
forces,  it  would  be  xiecessary  that  the  princes  and  all  Firenchmen  shoidd 
keep  ^oof.  The  -evil  already  begins  to  make  itself  felt  here,  a  Httle  con- 
stancy and  patience  will  carry  us  to  our  oljects  in  the  interior ;  but  an 
imposing  force  is  wanting  without,  and  which  yet  cannot  be  put  in  motion 
without  danger,  save  by  an  u*med  oongresa,  which,  restraining  the 
princes  on  the  one  hand,  will  impose  on  the  factions  on  the  other,  and 
give  to  moderate  people  on  aU  sides  a  means  of  force  Imd  a  point  of 
miion.  It  is  in  these  views  that  we  have  written  to  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  King  of  Sweden,  upon  whose  interest  we  have  jeason  to  put 
every  confidence,  from  the  frank  and  noble  manner  in  which  they  act. 
The  king  is  also  about  to  write  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  thank  him  for 
the  good  will  dhown  towards  us;  but,  wU^ut  entering  into  the  detail  of 
our  projects,  be  kind  enough  to  use  your  best  efforts  with  that  court  :and 
that  of  Denmark.  Induce  the  emperor  to  show  himself  to  be  my  brother^ 
Your  majesty  «ees  that  I  abuse  the  confidence  with  which  she  inspires  me, 
hat  I  shall  have  infinity  satisfaction  in  being  indel^^eJ  for  our  happiness 
to  a  sovereign  who  has  already  by  her  great  character  won  aU  my  senti- 
ments of  attachment  And  admiration,  to  which  it  would  be  so  charming 
to  add  those  of  gratitude. 

*'  Pardon  me,  madame,  if  I  conclude  unoeremomiously  ;  I  am  nptt  an 
adept  in  etiquette.  The  king,  who  has  given  me  permission  to  write  to 
yom  maje^,  bids  me  tell  her  thatall  our  jentiments  are  in  common,  and 
that  he  beseeches  her,  if  she  has  aught  to  ^communicate  to  us,  that  it  shall 
he  only  by  M.  the  Baron  de  ^letenil,  who  has  our  entke  confidence^ 
and  it  is  most  essential  for  us  that  the  secret  be  absolute  for  any  other 
perswi.'' 

It  appears  ^m  a  letter  to  M.  de  Mercy,  written  within  ithree  days  of 
ihe  last,  that  Mane  Antcunette  ako  wrote,  probably  in-the  same  sense,  to 
the  Empress  <£  lUssia,  the  copy  of  which  letter  was  entrusted  to  M.  de 
Mercy,  and  hence  does  not  appear  in  the  present  colleotion.  The  letter 
had  for  olijeot,  she  says,  however,  to  explain  away  the  reasons  of  the  steps 
taken  against  the -electors,  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  powers  will  do 
the  rest.  <<  I  must  say  to  you,  as  to  M.  de  Fersen,  evil  in  itself  cannot 
produce  good,  and  that  is  why  a  foreign  and  exterior  force  is  necessary. 
But  when  they  think  that  the  French  reflect,  or  that  they  are  capable  of 
following  a  system,  too  much  honour  is  done  to  them." 

By  the  first  month  of  1792,  impatience  «t  the  attitude  of  non-in- 
terference persevered  in  by  her  brother  the  emperor,  had  reached  its 
climax: 
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"  The  total  ignorance,"  she  writes  to  M.  de  Mercy,  "  in  which  I  am 
left  as  to  the  dispositions  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  daily  augments  the 
afflicting  and  cntical  character  of  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed.  I 
do  not  know  what  countenance  to  uphold,  nor  what  tone  to  take ;  every 
one  accuses  me  of  dissimulation  and  of  falsehood,  and  no  one  can  believe 
(with  much  reason  on  their  side)  that  a  brother  should  interest  himself  so 
little  in  the  frightful  position  of  his  sister,  as  to  let  her  be  incessantly  ex- 
posed without  saying  a  word  to  her.  Yes,  he  exposes  me,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  if  he  acted  ;  hatred,  mistrust,  and  insolence  are  the 
three  active  powers  at  the  present  moment  in  this  country.  Let  him  show 
himself  at  tne  head  of  the  other  powers  with  a  force,  but  an  imposing 
force,  and  I  assure  you  everything  will  tremble  here."  And  then  she 
adds,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  dread  their  safety ;  the  king  is  safe  by  the 
constitutional  steps  which  he  has  taken,  and  ^*  his  existence  and  that  of  his 
son  are  so  necessary  for  all  the  wretches  (sc^l^rats)  who  surround  us,  that 
that  ensures  our  safety." 

The  last  letter  in  the  collection  bears  date  July  4th,  1792,  and  is  to 
the  following  effect: 

"  You  are  already  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  28th  of  June.  Our 
position  is  frightful,  and  becomes  daily  more  critical.  There  is  nothing 
but  violence  and  passion  on  one  side,  weakness  and  inertia  on  the  other. 
We  can  neither  reckon  on  the  national  guard,  nor  on  the  army  ;  we  do  not 
know  if  we  should  remain  in  Paris,  or  hasten  away  elsewhere.  It  is  more 
than  time  for  the  powers  to  speak  openly.  The  14th  of  July  and  fol- 
lowing days  may  be  an  epoch  of  general  mourning  for  France,  and  of 
regrets  for  the  powers  that  have  been  so  dilatory  in  showing  themselves. 
All  is  lost  if  the  factions  are  not  stayed  by  the  fear  of  a  proximate  punish- 
ment. They  are  resolved  upon  a  republic  at  all  price.  To  attain  such,  they 
have  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  the  king ;  it  is  necessary  that  a 
manifesto  should  render  the  National  Assembly  and  Paris  responsible  for 
his  life  and  that. of  his  family.  Notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  we 
shall  not  falter  in  our  determination ;  you  can  reckon  upon  that,  as  I  reckon 
on  your  attachment. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  believe  that  you  are  a  devoted  man,  and  that 
I  share  in  the  feelings  which  attached  you  to  my  mother.  Now  is  the 
time  to  giye  me  a  great  proof  of  it  by  saving  the  king,  myself  and  mine— 
myself,  if  there  is  yet  time." 

The  letter  is  prophetic,  although  much  wanting  in  details.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  powers  had  done  nothing,  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
w^s  on  the  frontiers  at  the  head  of  70,000  Prussians  and  68,000 
Austrians,  Hessians,  and  emigrants.  This  demonstration,  so  long  coveted 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  had  only  the  effect  of  producing  a  general  rising, 
and  bringing  about  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  royal  authority.  On 
the  10th  of  August  the  Tuileries  were  invaded,  the  Swiss  guard  exter- 
minated, and  Louis  XVI.  transferred  to  the  Temple. 
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beobeations  ik  compabatite  phtsiognomt. 

By  Francis  Jacoz. 

Every  man  with  an  eye  in  his  head  must,  in  the  com^e  of  his  life, 
have  ohserved  in  the  physiognomies  of  kinsfolk,  acquaintance,  and 
strangers,  so  many  and  diverse  analogies  of  expression,  and  graduated 
affinities  of  aspect,  to  the  animal  world,  that,  to  adapt  Butler's  couplet. 

Just  as  on  land  there  is  no  beast 
But  in  some  fish  at  sea's  expressed,* 

so,  neither  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  nor  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  nor  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  is  there  a  single  one,  probably,  that  may  not  be  more  or 
less  closely  matched  in  characteristic  features,  or  general  aspect,  by  the 
facial  traits  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 
John  Gay  reminds  us  how  ingeniously 

Sagacious  Forta's  skill  could  trace 
Some  beast  or  bird  in  every  face. 
The  head,  the  eye,  the  nose's  shape. 
Proved  this  an  owl,  and  that  an  ape ; 
When^  in  the  sketches  thus  design'd, 
Kesemblance  brings  some  friend  to  mind. 
You  show  the  piece,  and  give  the  hint. 
And  find  each  feature  in  the  print ; 
So  monstrous  like  the  portrait's  found, 
All  know  it,  and  the  laugh  goes  round.! 

A  parallel  passage  to  which  might  be  cited  from  Swift's  Character  of  the 
Legion  Club, — where  Hogarth  is  apostrophised  and  his  name  defrauded 
(as  was  not  uncommon)  of  a  letter  (if,  at  least,  A  be  a  letter,  which 
Cockaigne  and  kindred  realms  might,  and  practically  do,  deny)  : 

How  I  want  thee,  humorous  Hogart ! 
Thou,  I  hear,  a  pleasant  rogue  art. 
Were  but  you  and  I  acquainted. 
Every  monster  should  be  painted : 
You  should  try  your  graving  tools 
On  this  odious  group  of  fools ; 
Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them : 
Form  their  features  while  I  gibe  them ; 
Draw  them  like ;  for  I  assure  you 
You  will  need  no  ca/i^catura; 
Draw  them  so  that  we  may  trace 
AU  the  soul  in  every  face.f 

And  one  might  almost  find  a  ready-made  illustration  of  these  verses  in 
the  extravaganza  scene  of  a  German  boozing  party  of  barons  bold,  intro« 

*  Hudibras,  part  iL  canto  IL 

t  Gay's  Fables,  part  ii.,  The  Dog  and  the  Fox. 

%  Swift,  The  Legion  Club^  1736. 
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duced  into  "  Vivian  Grey," — when  that  hero  is  interrupted  in  his  speech, 
deprecating  compulsion  m  drink,  hy  the  uproar  of  the  hestial  crew,— each 
of  whose  several  peculiarities  of  brutish  affinity  oomes  out  in  high  relief, 
on  the  principle  apparently  of  in  vino  Veritas.  To  Vivian,  stopped  short 
in  his  oration,  it  seems  as  though  a  weli-stoeked  menagerie  had  been 
suddenly  emptied  in  the  room — such  roaring  and  such  growling,  and 
such  hissing,  could  only  have  been  exceeded  on  some  grand  feast  day  in 
the  recesses  of  a  Brazilian  forest.  ^'  Asmanshausen  looked  as  fierce  as  a 
boa-constrictor  before  dinner.  The  proboscis  of  the  Grand-Duke  heaved 
•to  and  fro  Wee  the  trunk  of  an  enraged  elephant.  Hockheimer  glared 
Kke  a  Bengal  tiger,  about  to  spring  on  its  prey.  Steinberg  growled  like 
a  Baltic  bear.  In  Markbrunnen,  Vivian  recognised  the  wild--boar  he  had 
himself  often  hunted.  Grafenberg  brayed  like  a  jackass ;  and  Geiseuheim 
chattered  like  an  ape.  But  all  was  forgotten  and  unnoticed  when  Vivian 
heard  the  fell  and  frantic  shouts  of  the  laughing  hysBua,  the  Margrave  of 
Rudesheimer."*  Nay,  one  man  may  in  his  time  play  many  parts,  com- 
bine many  natures,  of  the  brute  brute-like,  according  to  the  Shakspearean 
philosophy.  For,  what  is  it  Alexander  tells  Cressida  of  Ajax?  "  This 
man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts  of  their  particular  additions ;  he  is 
as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant ;  a  man 
into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours,  that  his  valour  is  crushed 
into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion."t  Or  to  adopt  for  the  nonce 
the  phrenological  crotchet  of  Mr.  Cranium :  The  human  brain  consists  of 
a  bundle  or  compound  of  all  the  Acuities  of  all  other  animals;  and  from 
the  greater  development  of  one  or  more  of  these,  in  iJie  infinite  varieties 
of  combination,  result  all  the  peculiarities  of  individual  character.  J 

It  is  part,  therefore,  of  this  lecturer's  practical  application  of  his  sub- 
ject, to  advise  every  parent,  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  son  at  heart,  to 
procure  as  extensive  a  co|liection  as  possible  of  the  skulls  of  animals,  and, 
before'  determining  on  the  choice  of  a  profession,  to  compare  with  the 
utmost  nicety  their  bumps  and  protuberances  with  those  of  the  skull  of 
his  son.  If  the  development  of  the  organ  6f  destruction  point  out  a  simi- 
larity between  the  youth  and  the  tiger,  let  him  be  brought  to  some  pro- 
fession (whether  that  of  a  butcher,  a  soldier,  or  a  physician,  may  be  re- 
gulated by  circumstances)  la  which  he  may  be  furnished  with  a  license 
to  kill :  as,  vrithout  such  license,  ^e  indulgence  of  his  natural  propen- 
sities may  lead  to  the  untimely  rescission  of  his  vital  thread,  "  with  edge 
of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach."  If  he  show  an  analogy  with  the 
jackal,  let  all  possible  ihffuence  be  used  to  procure  him  a  place  at  court, 
where  he  will  infallibly  thrivei§  If  his  skull  bear  a  marked  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  magpie,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will  prove  an  admirable 
lawyer;  and  if  with  this^  advantageous  conformation  be  combined  any 
similitude  to  that  of  an  owl,  veiy  confident  hopes  may  be  formed  of  his 
becoming  a  judge.     For,  in  due  proportion  to  his  proximity  of  likeness 

♦  Vivian  Qtey,  book  vi  ch.  t  f  Troikis  and  Cressida,  Act  I.  Sc  2. 

t  See,  mextensoy  Mr.  Cranium's  Lecture,  in  chap.  xii.  of  "Headlong  Hall," 
which  led  off  the  series  of  JSfr.  Peacock's  satirical  fictions,  each  of  them  written 
with  a  purpose,  and  certainly  with  point. 

§  Mr.  Peacock  wrote  when  Geoi^  the  Fouitii  was  king.  Kot  so  would  he 
have  written,  or  wonld  now  write,  <rf  the  cotirt  of  Victoria,^— even  granting  him 
an  enemy  to  all  courts. 
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to  thit  sa^looktog'  fowl,  wifl:  be  hia  approKimation  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow's  succes8---<3l  wkom^  for  the  infinite  abysm  of  beetle*4irewed 
wffidom  indicated  hy  his  aspect,  it  was  said  in  maliee  or  in  despair,  that 
no  man,  by  any  possibility,  ever  could  be  so  wise  as  Thurlow  looked, 

Thuilow's  schoolfellow  and  &*iend,  the  gentle  poet  Cowper,  in  one  of 
hs  few  extant  essays  in  prose,  amuses  himself,  if  not  his  readers,  with 
some  fancies  on  certain  affinifties  between  human  natures  and  bruti^ 
Thus,  for  instance,  says  he,  the  affinity  between  chatterers  and  monkeys, 
and  praters  and  parrots,  is  too  obvious  not  to  occur  at  once;  grunters 
and  growlers  may  be  justly  compared  to  hogs ;  snarlers  are  curs ;  and 
the  spitfire  passionate  are  a  sort  of  wild-cats,  that  will  not  bear  stroking, 
but  will  purr  when  they  are  pleased.  Compkinws  are  screech-owls ;  and 
story-tellers,  always  repeating  the  same  dull  note,  are  cuckoos.  Poets 
that  prick  up  their  ears  at  their  own  hideous  braying  are  no  better  than 
asses  ;  critics  in  general  are  venompus  serpents  that  delight  in  hissing ; 
and  some  of  them,  who  have  got  together  a  few  technical  terms,  without 
knowing  their  meaning,  are  no  other  than  magpies.* 

It  is  part  of  Mr.  Kingsley'a  teaching,  thi^  num  is  the  microcosm,  and 
that,  as  the  highest  animal,  the  ideal  type  of  the  mammalia,  he,  like  all 
true  types,  comprises  in  himself  the  attributes  of  all  lower  species. 
"  Therefore  he  must  have  a  tiger- vein  in  him,  my  dear  Claude,  as  well 
as  a  beaver-vein  and  a  spider-vein ;  and  no  more  shame  to  him.  You  are 
a  butterfly  ;  that  good  fellow  [who  has  just  "  wantonly*'  knocked  over  a 
seal]  a  beast  of  prey;  both  may  have  their  own  work  to  do  in  this  age 
just  as  they  had  in  the  old  ones ;  and  if  you  do  not  like  that  explanation, 
all  I  can  say  is,  I  can  sympathise  with  you  and  with  him  too.  Homo  sum 
^ml  human!  h,  me  aliennm  puto."t 

Judge  Halibnrton  indulges  in  an  excursus  (making  use  of  his  excursion 
©r  *^  season-ticket"'  for  that  purpose)  on  the  characteristic  resemblance  of 
lawyers  to  cats.  They  purr  round  you,  he  says  (or  rather,  being  himself 
one  of  the  profession,  he  makes  an  imaginary  interlocutor  say),  and  rub 
against  you  coaxingly  when  they  want  you  to  overcome  your  prejudice 
against  their  feKne  tribe.  They  play  before  they  pounce.  **  How  they 
fix  their  eyes  and  glare  at  their  victim,  just  before  they  finally  spring 
upon  him  !  They  have  long  claws,  and  sharp,  powerful  nippers,  and  no 
one  ever-  escapes  from  their  clutches.  Like  eats,  too,  their  attachment  iis 
local  and  not  personal ;  they  are  fond  of  your  mansion  and  estate,  but  not 
of  you,  an^  when  you  leave  them,  they  remain  in  possession."!^  The 
•*  mousing  man,  who  bore  the  name  of  Marks,'*  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  great- 
sensation  novel,  is  described  as  short  and  slender,  '^  lithe  and  cat-like  in 
lus motions,"  with  a  "peering  mousing  expression  about  his  keen  black 
eyes,  with  which  every  feature  of  his  face  seemed  i^iarpened  into  sym- 
pathy.** Poking  his  head  forward,  his  wont  is  to  loot  shrewdly  at  people^ 
"  as  a  cat  sometimes  looks  at  a  moving  dry  leaf,"§  or  other  possible  object 
of  pursuit. 
As  another  illustration  of  these  analogies  in  interpretatioii  of  character^ 

*  The  Connoisseur,  No.  138-  TSept  16, 1756). 
+  litortk  Devon:  a  Prose  Idji,  §  vlL 
J  The  Season-Ticket,  No.  V. 
§  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  ch.  viii. 
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take  Mr.  Carlyle's  description  of  old  Auchinleck,  James  Boswell's  lather, 
as  having,  if  not  the  "  gay,  tail-spreading,  peacock  vanity  of  his  son," 
no  little  of  the  '^  slow-stalking,  contentious,  hissing  vanity  of  the  gander; 
a  still  more  fatal  species."* 

We  may  apply  to  the  general  subject  what  Swift,  in  the  original,  de- 
signs for  a  question  of  names,  but  which  the  author  of  ^'  Gulliver"  would 
be  the  last  to  object  to  our  making  a  question  of  natures. 

As  mastiff  dogs,  in  modem  phrase,  are 
Call'd  Pompey,  Scipio,  and  Csesar ; 
As  pies  and  daws  are  often  styled 
With  christian  nicknames,  like  a  child ; 
As  we  say  Monsieur  to  an  ape. 
Without  offence  to  human  shape ; 
So  men  have  got  from  bird  and  brute 
Names  that  would  best  their  nature  suit. 
The  Lion,  Eagle,  Fox,  and  Boar, 
Were  heroes'  titles  heretofore. 
Bestowed  as  hieroglyphics  fit 
To  show  their  valour,  strength,  or  wit.f 

They  say  every  man  has  his  likeness  among  the  lower  animals,  observes 
a  Quarterly  Reviewer  of  the  2iOological  Gardens, — adding,  '*  And  we 
have  seen  plenty  of  adjutants^  waiting  on  a  winter's  night  for  the  last 
(xnnibus."  Referring,  again,  to  Mr.  Rogers's  remark,  that  visiting  the 
monkeys  was  like  going  to  see  one's  poor  relations,  the  same  writer 
points,  among  these  ''  wondrous  shabby  old  fellows,"  to  one  large,  long- 
haired, black-faced  rascal,  who  looks  as  murderous  as  a  Malay — to  an- 
other with  great  bushy  whiskers  and  shaggy  eyebrows  (the  mona),  as 
"  the  very  picture  of  a  successful  horsedealer;"  and  to  a  third,  who,  with 
his  long  nose  and  keen  eye,  "  has  all  the  air  of  a  crafty  old  lawyer."§ 
The  contemplation  of  them  brings  involuntarily  to  Dr.  Wynter's  mind 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

But  that  is  Dr.  Dove's  department, — the  Doctor's, — Southey's  at 
leaLst.  For  it  was  the  notion  of  that  right  excellent  Daniel  of  Doncaster, 
that  the  Archeus,  or  living  principle,  has  passed  through  a  long  progres- 
sion in  the  lower  world,  before  it  becomes  capable  of  being  united  to  a 
rational  and  immortal  soul  in  the  human  body  ; — and  he  persuaded  him- 
self, accordingly,  that  he  could  discover  in  particular  individuals  indica- 
tions of  the  line  by  which  their  Archeus  had  travelled  through  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms.  For  instance,  there  was  a  little  pragmatical 
exciseman,  with  a  hungry  face,  sharp  nose,  red  eyes,  and  thin  coarse 
straggling  hair  of  a  yellow  cast  (what  was  formerly  called  Judas-colour), 
whom  he  pronounced  to  have  been  a  ferret  in  his  last  stage.  In  a  certain 

♦  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  voL  ilL  pp.  26-7,  3rd  edit 

t  Swift,  The  Description  of  a  Salamander.    1705. 

%  "See  yonder,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  pool,  the  gaunt  adjutant,  his  head 
muffled  up  in  his  shoulders,,  looking  like  some  traveller  attempting  to  keep  his 
nose  warm  in  the  east  wind.  .  .  .  What  an  elegant  gentleman  seems  the  Stanley 
crane  beside  him!  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  two  as  between  a 
young  guardsman  in  full  dress  at  the  opera,  and  the  night  cabman  huddled  up  in 
the  multitudinous  capes  of  his  great-coat"— Wynteb,  CtmosiUes  qf  dviUzcUioih 
pp.  107-8,  3rd  edit 

§  Ibid.,  pp.  99  iq. 
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lawyer  he  disUactly  recogDised  a  fox,  ^'  the  vulpine  character  being  mani- 
fesUy  retained  in  his  countenance."  He  convicted  an  old  Major  in  the 
West  York  Militia  of  having  been  a  turkey-cock  ;  and  all  who  knew  the 
Major  were  satisfied  of  the  likeness,  whatever  they  might  be  of  the 
theory.  '^  One  of  the  neighbouring  justices  was  a  large,  square-built, 
heavy  person,  with  a  huge  head,  a  wide  mouth,  little  eyes,  and  a  slender 
proportion  of  intellect  Hi^n  he  set  down  for  a  hippopotamus.  How 
Doctor  Dove  further  detected  a  goose  in  another  magistrate, — ^in  other 
acquaintances  a  duck,  a  pig,  a  mole,  a  rabbit,  and  the  dog  in  all  its 
varieties, — those  who  list  may  find,  in  one  of  the  intercalary  chapters,* 
by  the  hundred,  of  Southey's  voluminous  work. 

No  wonder  if  imagination  has  conjectured,  on  grounds  like  these,  an 
identity  of  origin  in  certain  exceptional  instances,  where  the  affinity  in 
looks,  gesture,  or  natural  development  of  character,  is  a  really  flagrant 
fact,  between  man  and  brute.  Sometimes  educing  the  human  from  the 
bratbh — as  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  subtle  romance  of  Transformation,  in 
which  Donatello  figures  so  perfectly  as  the  artist's  marble  Faun,  miracu- 
lously softened  into  flesh  and  blood,  f  Sometimes,  by  a  reversal  of  the 
process,  degrading  the  man  into  the  lower  nature, — as  in  the  myth  (here 
an  unfinished  process,  however)  of  Lycus  the  Centaur,}  and  other  fan- 
tastic legends  that,  with  or  without  a  direct  ethical  import,  relate  how 
man,  being  in  honour,  abides  not,  but  becomes  like  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

In  Bon  Gaultier's  ballad  of  Lycaon  we  read  how  a  fearful  change  set 
in,  whereby  he  lost  the  shape  of  man : 

His  shqulders  bare  were  clothed  with  hair. 

His  limbs  grew  long  and  lean, 
Yet  still  you  might  trace  on  his  wolfish  fece 

What  once  the  wretch  had  been. 
The  grisly  locks  were  hard  and  stiff. 

The  eye  was  cold  and  keen. 
And  the  savage  sneer  of  Lycaon's  mouth 

In  the  famished  wolf  was  seen.$ 

Wolfish  in  aspect  and  expression  is  King  Olaf 's  standard-bearer  in  the 
Long  Serpent's  crew,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  paints  ship  and  ship's  company : 

Her  forecastle  man  was  Ulf  the  Red; 
L&e  a  wolf's  was  his  shaggy  head. 
His  teeth  as  large  and  white.  || 

The  Marchioness  of  firinvilliers,  murderess  wholesale  and  retail,  is 
said  to  have  had  the  very  look  of  a  tiger-cat,  in  moments  of  excitement 
if  not  of  stealthy  repose.  Lebrun  made  the  sketch  of  her  now  in  the 
Louvre,^  placing  near  it  another  sketch  of  a  tiger,  to  show  that  the 
principal  features  were  the  same.  The  lady's  look,  as  she  sat  in  the  exe- 
cntioner's  cart,  "crouching  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  comer,"  was  no  doubt 

*  See  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxzvlL,  headed  "  The  Doctor's  Theory  of  Progressive  • 
Existence." 
t  See  the  opening  chapters  of  '^  Transformation:  a  Romance  of  Mount  Beni." 
i  See  the  very  striking  and  impassioned  poem  by  Hood,  bearing  that  title. 
I  Bon  Gaultier  and  his  Friends,  1844. 
I  The  Si^ra  of  King  Olaf,  c.  xiv. 
\  See  Causes  C^^bres:  La  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers. 
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f«roeioii8ly  feline  enough^  eoniidering  her  anteredents,  her  present,  pemd* 
timate,  and  her  paolo-post-future*  For  a  nde  in  ihe  executioner's  cart 
IS  eomprehenslTe  in  respect  of  moods  amd  tenses^ 

But  our  present  purpose  is  to  cite  a  mediey  of  ilhistrations  of  the 
affinities  that  hetr&y  themselves,  and  come  out,  hi  a  man's  fece  and  mieii) 
hetweei^  hiaasetf  and  what  have  heen  called  his  **  fellow-lodgers^'  here  on 
earth. 

The  dog,  hr  example,  has  verj  frequeaily  supplied  argument  lor  a 
nmilitude  of  the  kind  under  review.  Tasso,  as  Englished  l^  Fatrfaa,  has 
diis  canine  comment  on  the  leader  of  the  Huns: 

Known  by  his  look  was  Attila  the  fell, 

Whose  dragon  eyes  shone  bright  with  anger's  spark ; 

Worse  fec^d  than  a  dog,  who  view'd  him  well 

Supposed  they  saw  him  grin  and  heard  him  bark.* 

Lord  Cockburn  describes  John  Clerk  of  Eldin  as  lumng  **  very  bushy 
eyebrows,  coarse  grizzly  hair,  always  in  disorder,  and  firm,  projecting 
features^"  which  made  ma  face  and  head  "  not  unlike  that  of  a  thoroughp 
bred  shaggy  terrier. "f 

Lord  Eldon's  favourite  dog  Pincher  is  introduced  into  several  portraits 
of  his  master,  who  said,  ^*  Poor  fellow,  he  has  a  right  to  be  painted  with 
me^  for  when  my  man  Smith  took  him  the  other  day  ta  a  law  book- 
seller's, where  there  were  several  lawyers  assembled,  they  all  received  him 
with  great  respect,  and  the  master  of  the  shop  exclaimed,  ^  Ebw  very  like 
he  is  to  old  Eldon,  particularly  when  he  wore  a  wig,' — but,  indeed,  many 
people  say  he  is  the  better-looking  chap  of  the  two."J 

Mr.  Disraeli's  Lord  Marylebone  is  a  "  short,  thick,  swarthy  young  gen- 
tleman, with  wiry  black  hair,  a  nose  somewhat  flat,  sharp  eyes,  and  tusky 
mouth — altogether  not  very  unlike  a.  terrier.  "§ 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  Old  Bailey  advocate,.  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  had 
thrust  his  wig  back,  on  the  hot  day  of  Alarie  Tudor's  trial,  until  the  said 
wig  stuck  rather  on  the  top  of  his  coat-collar  than  on  hi&head ;  and  thus 
"his  forehead  seemed  to  come  out  like  the  head  of  a  dog  from  his 
kennel,  and.  he  grinned  with  his  black  teeth,  uid  his  savage  ^res  twinkled, 
till  the  witnesses  sank  ahnost  out  of  sight  as  tiiey  gaaed  at  liia&."||  ^t  is 
a  characteristic  point  about  this  eminent  counsel  that  his  wig  is  never  at 
ease  upon  his  head,  but  is  poked  about  by  him,  sometimes  over  one  ear, 
sometimes  over  the  other,  now  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  then  on  his 
nose  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  which  guise  he  looks  most  cruel, 
most  sharp,  and  most  intolerably  canine. 

Could  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe's  readers  fe.ncy  a  bull-dog  conre  to  man's 
estate,  and  walking  about  in  a  hat  and  coat,  they  would  have  no  unapt 
idea,  she  assures  them,^  of  big^  brawny,  muscular,  shaggy,  fierce,  Brat<^ 
looking  Tom  Loker. 

But  commend  us  to  the  Ifoettes  AmhrostamB  for  a  racy  ill'nstration  of 
canine  affinity  in  facial  expression,  though  in  this  case  it  is  the  bmte^ 

♦  Jerusalem  Delivered  (Fairfax),,  bo«at  xviL  st.  69. 

j-  Coekbum's  Life  of  Jeffirey,  voL  L  p.  200; 

T  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancelkurs,  voL  vu.  p.  5804. 

I  The  Young  Duke,  book  iv.  ch.  x.  y  Tba  Those  Clerks^  oil.,  H 

\  See  chap.  viii.  of  Unde  Tom's  Calmi. 
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(he^  becomes  hamBnised.  The  Ettnck:  Shepherd  thug  discourses^  on  the 
bursting  in  of  O'Bronte  into  the  Sanctum,  and  placing  his  paws  on  his 
master's  shoulders :  "  There's  a  pictur'.  'Twouhl  be  hard  to  say  whilk 
fizzionomy's  the  mair  sagawceous.  It'a  a  gude  sfgn  o'  a  dowg,  sirs,  when 
his  face  grows  like  his  master's.  It's  a  proof  he's  aye  gloweria'  up  in.  his 
master's  een,  to  discover  what  he's  thinkin^  on ;  and  then,  without  the 
word  or  wave  o'  eommaun',  to  be  off  to  execute  the  wuU  o'  his  alent 
thocht,  whether  it  be  to  wear  sheep  or  rug  doon  deer.  Hector  got  sae 
like  me,  afore  he  dee'd,  that  I  remember,  when  I  was  owre  lazy  to  gang  till 
the  kirk,  I  vsed  to  send  him  to  tak  my  place  till  the  pew,  and  the  minister 
sever  kent  the  difference.  Indeed,  he  ance  asked  me  neist  day  what  I 
thocht  o'  the  sermon ;  for  he  saw  me  wonnerfu'  attentive  amang  a  rather 
sleepy  congregation.  Hector  and  me  gied  ane  anither  sic  a  look,  and  I 
was  feared  Mr.  Paton  wud  hae  observed  it ;.  but  he  was  a  simple,  primi- 
^,  unsuspectin'  auld  man — a  very  Nathaniel  without  guile,  and  jaloused 
naetbing;  though  baith  Hector  and  me  was  like  to  split,  and  the  dowg, 
afier  lauchin'  in  his  sleeve  for  mair  nor  a  hundred  yards,  could  staun't  nae 
knger,  but  was  obliged  to  loup  awa'  owre  a  hedge  into  a  potawtoe  field, 
pretendin'  to  hae  scented  psurtridges."^ 

The  racy  author  of  "  Our  Dogs" — the  tear-compelling  historian  of 
"Bab  and  his  Friends" — ought  to  indite  a  treatise  on  the  canine  section 
of  onr  subject.  Two  or  three  passing  remarks  he  does  make  to  the  pur- 
pose. As  where  he  tells  us  that  his  dog  Peter  resembles  Mr.  Roebuck. 
And  elsewhere,  that  another  dog  of  his.  Wasp  by  name,— ^ (ought  ijot 
Wasp  to  have  been  Mr.  Roebuck's  Tear'em  type?) — has  "  a  curious  look 
of  that  wonderful  genius,"  Grisi,  especially  in  his-possession  of  "  eyes  as 
full  of  fire  and  of  softness"  as  glorious  Giuletta's.  And.  of  another  dog 
of  his,  called  Crab,  Dr.  John  Brown  further  records,  that  he  "  had  a  great 
look  off  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Ellice,  and  had  much  of  his  energy 
and  wechV^X     What  has  Coventry  to  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Assheton  Smith  was  described  by  a  fellow  fox-hunter  as  ^^  sni^e- 
headed,  with  a  dash  of  the  t)ull-dog."§ 

That  most  personally  lovable  of  modem  painters,  the  late  C.  R. 
LesKe,  tells  us  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  that  he  himself 
looked  like  a  bird ;.  *'  his  eyes  were  piercing,  dark,  and  luminous  ;  and  his 
nose  shaped  like  a  beak."|| 

The  great  Cond^  was  curiously  eagle-faced — die  aquiline  nose,  as 
Dumas  describeslf  him,  rising  out  sharply  and  incisively  from  a  brow 
slightly  retreating,  rather  low  than  high ;  a  nose  which  some  denied  to 
be  a  human  nose  at  aH,  but  called  it  an  eagle's  beak,  pure  and  simple. 

The  monkey  tribe  might  be  made  contributories  wholesale  to  our  sub- 


*  ^(bctes  AmbrosiancBy  Kb.  H.,  for  August,  1830,— a  number  not  reprinted  in  the 
eollected  edition;  probably  because  otfeers  besides  Professor  Wilson  may  have 
Iwroe  a  hand  in  the  composition,— Thomas  de  Qaincey  for  one,  in  the  elaborate 
defence  of  the  Ens^sh  (pp.  426  sqq.)  from,  tiie  charge  of  national  edacity, 

t  "  A  great  look  of"— a  Scoticism.  So  *^a  curiom  look  o^"  in  the  Grisi 
nmile. 

I  Horae  Subseciva,  Second  Series:  Oub  "D^gA, paagm*.  • 

§  Life  of  Thos.  A.  Smith,  ch.  vii* 

I  Autobiography  of  C.  R.  Leslie,  RA.,  voL.i.  pp.  245-6.      j 

Y  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne^  ch.  xlii. 
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ject,  did  space  allow.  Already,  among  others,  has  Swift's  couplet  been 
quoted, 

As  we  say  Monsieur  to  an  ape, 

Without  offence  to  human  snape ; 

and  John  Bull's  inveterate  dbposition  to  refer  all  '^  grinnin&^  Frenchmen'' 
to  the  monkey  class,  is  but  too  well  known.  Here  and  there  a  distin- 
guished Frenchman  has  notoriously  justified  the  very  invidious  comparison. 
The  Abb6  Voisenon, — Fleury's  favourite,  the  associate  of  Voltaire  and 
the  wits,  and  the  sometime  "  chartered  libertine"  whose  agreeable  rattle 
pleased  an  Orleans  and  a  Conti, — was  so  like  an  ape  in  facial  lineaments 
and  expression,  that  the  resemblance  gave  treble  effect  to  the  piquant 
petulance  of  his  vivacious  table-talk. 

The  manners  of  Lord  Monboddo,  we  are  told,  were  not  more  odd  than 
his  personal  appearance.  "  He  looked  rather  like  an  old  stuffed  monkey, 
dressed  in  a  judge's  robes,  than  anything  else."*  But  was  he  not,  on  ms 
own  showing,  near  of  kin  to  the  monkey  race? 

Mr.  Dickens  pictures  in  his  Cruncher  couple,  father  and  son,  as  they 
keep  watch  and  ward  at  Tellson's  Bank,  <' extremely  like  each  other," 
<*  with  their  two  heads  as  near  to  one  another  as  the  two  eyes  of  each 
were,"  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  monkeys : — the  resemblance 
not  being  lessened  by  the  accidental  circumstance,  that  the  mature  Jerry 
bit  and  spat  out  straw,  while  the  twinkling  eyes  of  the  youthful  Jerry 
were  as  restlessly  watchful  of  him  as  of  everything  else  in  Fleet-street.f 

•The  familiar  remark  on  Henry  the  Fourth's  bust  at  Holland  House  is, 
that  he  "looks  like  a  goat."  Not  complimentary,  maybe;  but  not  un- 
characteristic of  that  ssuacious  sovran. — ^Vulpine  in  looks  as  well  as  nature 
was  the  Abb^  Dubois — whose  elongated  snout,  tawny  hair,  and  eyes  all 
a-twinkle  with  gpreed  and  craft,  made  him  fox-like  exceedingly. 

The  Rev.  John  Ward,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  rules,  that  if  a  man 
have  a  sharp  chin  that  stands  forward,  and  a  little  forehead,  "hee  is  brutish 
and  stupid,  like  a  hogge,  whose  image  bee  bears."]; 

Mr.  Trimmer's  sons  remember  hb  and  their  old  friend  Turner 
(J.  M.  W.)  as  "  an  ugly,  slovenly  old  man,  with  rather  a  pig-like  face.''§ 

Of  Catherine  II.,  her  English  physician.  Dr.  (Baron)  Dimsdale,  used  to 
assert,  that  the  dignity  of  her  countenance  was  *'  as  of  a  majestic  lion,  a 
grand  and  noble  royalty,  with  deep  traces  of  the  impress  of  an  animal 
nature. "|]  Fuseli,  of  whom  Leslie^f  says  that  "  his  front  face  has  very 
much  the  character  of  a  lion,"  is  described  by  Leigh  Hunt  as  a  small  man, 
with  energetic  features,  and  a  white  head  of  hair,  whom  little  Miss  Hun- 
ter, the  bookseller's  daughter,  used  to  call "  the  white-headed  lion."  For 
the  old  painter  used  to  comb  his  hair  up  from  the  forehead;  and  as  his 
whiskers  were  large,  his  face  was  set  in  a  kind  of  hairy  frame,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  fierceness  of  his  look,  really  gave  him,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  an 
aspect  of  that  sort.**     Beethoven,  again,  was  notably  of  leonine  aspect. 

♦  Rob.  Chambers'  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  p.  128. 

t  A  Tale  <♦  Two  Cities,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

X  Diary  of  Rev.  John  Ward,  p.  273,  edit.  1839. 

§  life  of  Turner,  voL  ii.  p.  38. 

jj  Autobiography  of  M.  A,  Schinuuelpenninck,  i.  98. 

\  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

*"*  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  ch.  x. 
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Well-known  and  read  of  all  men  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  picture  of  Old  Fritz, 
with  "  snufiy  nose  rather  flung  into  the  air,  under  its  old  cocked-hat, — like 
an  old  snuffy  Hon  on  the  watch ;  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  no  man  or  lion 
or  lynx  of  that  century  hore  elsewhere."*  His  Kurfurst  Albert  Achilles, 
too,  who  did  so  much  battling,  with  steel  and  other  weapons,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  has  a  "wildly  leonine"  aspect.f  Professor  "Wilson — 
meaning  (for  there  are  divers  Professors  Wilson)  Christopher  North — 
was  noted  for  his  leonine  head  and  shoulders,  and  mane.  Mr.  James 
Hannay  ascribes:|;  to  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold  "  a  lion-like  head,  with 
felling  light  hair." — Schonbom,  the  eccentric  friend  of  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Perthes,  and  others  better  known  than  himself,  had  a  right  leonine  face; 
and  Perthes'  biographer  somewhat  oddly  records  of  the  old  Councillor  that 
when  he  fell  asleep  at  table,  his  ''  eyebrows  would  rise  and  fall  like  the 
mane''§  of  that  redoubtable  beast.  Of  Zelter,  again,  Perthes  said  that 
he  could  never  forget  the  hero-like  form  and  lion-head  of  the  man. 

Chaucer  reports  of  Arcite's  august  companion, ''  the  gret  Em^treus,  the 
kpg  of  Ynde,"  that  "as  a  lyoun  he  his  lokyng  caste.'*|j  While  of  Pala- 
moun's  royal  associate,  "  Ligurge  himself,  the  grete  kyng  of  Thrace,"  he 
says,  that  "  lik  a  griffoun  looked  he  aboute."  Dryden,  in  his  version  of 
this  Canterbury  Tale,  transposes  the  leonine  looks  from  the  Indian  to  the 
Thracian  potentate. 

With  Palamon  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace ; 
Black  was  Ms  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face ; 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  rolled  in  his  head. 
And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red; 
He  looked  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair.^ 

By  way  of  mane,  we  suppose.  Somewhat  to  the  same  effect  is  Gray's 
bardic  vision  of  Elizabeth,  awing  many  a  baron  bold,  and  gorgeous  dame, 
and  bearded  statesman  with 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face.** 

Speed  begins  a  description  of  her  reception  of  a  Polish  ambassador,  by 
saying,  "  And  thus  she,  lion-like  rising,"  &c.  As  we  are  not  living  near 
Elizabeth's  own  time,  we  may  venture  on  an  abrupt*  transition  from  what 
was  leonine  in  her  looks  to  the  same  quality — same,  said  we?  "  like, 
but  oh,  how  different !"  to  the  Boniface  in  Peter  Pindar's  legendary 
tale: 

The  landlord  had  a  red,  round  face. 
Which  some  folks  said,  in  fun, 

Eesembled  his  Bed  Lion's  phiz. 
And  some,  the  rising  sun.ft 

In  the  portrait-gallery  at  Florence  of  great  painters,  Felix  Mendelssohn  J  J 
was  struck  with  the  lion-like  aspect  of  Leonardi  da  Vinci.     Of  Thor- 


♦  Carlyle's  Hist,  of  Fredk.  the  Gt.,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  t  M.  Ibid.,  p.  219. 

{  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  §  Life  of  Fr.  Perthes,  eh.  ix. 

I  The  Enighte's  Tale.  ^  Palamon  and  Arcite,  book  iii. 

•*  Gray,  The  Bard,  iii.  2.  ft  P«^er  Pindar's  Orson  and  Ellen. 


tX  Letters  from  Italy,  p.  192,  cf.  p.  75. 
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waldsen,  in  Rome,  ^'  he  looks  I9ce  a  lien,"  the  Bame  gieat  brother  artist 
in  a  sister  «rt  had  prevtoosly  obser¥6d. 

The  author  of  Letters  to  JBusebiBS,  lumself  a  clei^gymaD,  telb  of  another 
derg;ynian  he  knew  ^<  ages  ago,''  an  anuaUe  «xcelleat  man,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  The  Lion,  he  was  so  like  one.  He  had,  too,  a  manner  of 
shaking  -his  leonine  head  and  -mane  at  you,  in  coming  into  a'  room,  that 
was  quite  frightful.  *'  I  have  often  heard  him  tell  the  following  aneodote 
of  himself:  He  had  to  petition  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  for  i£e  tran8§<^ 
cf  a  poor  country  Grown  living  from  an  undo.  Accordingly,  the  sua{4e 
man  waited  on  the  Lord  Ghanoellor.  He  heard  -old  Thurl»w  roar  out 
(as  his  name  was  announced),  ^  Show  him  in.'  In  he  ws^,  shaking  his 
head  as  usual,  and  looldng  very  like  a  Hon.  Thurlow  immediately  cried 
out,  '  Show  him  out  T  ad<Hng,  with  an  oath,  more  £U0j  ^  I  never  saw  suoh 
an  ugly  man  in  my  life.'     But  he  gave  him  what  he  wanted."* 

Captain  Abbott's  description  of  Uie  looks  of  the  Russian  (jieneral  Pe- 
zoifiski,  whom  he  met  at  Khiva  in  1840,  is  -curious,  and  (to  coin  a  |»hrase) 
qsote- worthy :  '^  A  man  like  <a  snake,  of  black  complexion,  yellow  •eyes, 
and  a  coat  covered  with  ducais."'!'  lake  a  snake,  partly,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, because  the  General  was  a  slender  figure,  clad  in  green  uniforna* 

The  shrewdly  pleasant  author  of  ^  Rab  and  his  Friends,"  in  his  de- 
scription of  Rab,  that  '^  sort  of  compressed  Hercules  of  a  ^kog^^*  casually 
observes  to  his  readers,  in  his  easy  gossiping  way :  ''  You  must  have  often 
observed  the  likeness  of  certain  men  to  certain  animals,  and  of  certain 
dogs  to  men.  Now,  I  never  looked  at  Rab  without  thinldng  of  the  great 
Baptist  preacher,  Andrew  Fuller.  The  same  large,  heavy,  menacing, 
combative,  sombre,  honest  coutBtenance,  the  same  inevitable  eye,  the  same 
look — as  of  thunder  asleep,  bat  ready — ^neither  a  dog  nor  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with."J  The  face  of  another  great  Baptist  preacher,  Robert  Hall's, 
reminded  some  people  of  an  exaggerated  frog's. 

In  one  of  Theodore  Hook's  squibs,  comparing  a  number  of  political 
personages  to  the  several  items  in  a  bill  of  &re,  we  come  across  this 
tolerably  (or,  as  the  noble  lord  concerned  might  call  it,  wttolerably)  im- 
pudent stanza : 

For  fish — ^that  bench  the  Si3eaker's  ]e&  on 

Outrivals  Groves'  to  all  eeholders ; 
No  one  can  see  my  good  Lord  Sefton 
But  thinks  of  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders.'§ 

So  again,  yet  not  exactly  so,  Lord  Brongham,  describing  the  oatwaid 
aspect  of  that  '^  excellent  and  eminent  man,"  Dr.  Lawrence,  as  ^'  ^m- 
wieldy,  and  almost  grotesque,"  teUs  us  that  ^'Ms  month  especially  excited 
observation ;  and  being  fancied  ^to  resemble  a  shark's,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' jest  ran  that  Alderman  Broo^  Watson,  who  had  lost  his  leg  by  that 
animal's  bite,  avoided  the  side  where  the  Doctor  sat  or  lay."|| 

Lord  Brougham  himself,  by  one  who  professes  the  most  unbounded  ad- 
niration  for  him,  has  been -depicted  as  ^*  not  a  beautiful  man,  on  any  theory 


*  Essays  by  Rev.  John  Eagles,  p.  5. 

t  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Khiva,  &c.    By  Capt.  J.  Abbott,  1843. 

t  Hors  Subsecivse.    By  John  Brown,  M.D.    First  Series,  p.  304. 

§  Bemains  of  Theodore  Hook,  p.  264. 

II  Statesmen  of  Time  of  George  m.,  voL  ilL 
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d  beftafy,''  ^'mthei*  a  idrnggy,  gnarled,  battered,  weatiier4»eateii,  ugly, 
fiiidtfiil,  SeotclMK^y  type,"  with  a  ^  tearing,  mocking,  pugnadons  cait 
of  ooniKteBaiice."  ^']^w  he  crouches,  very  dog-like,  on  his  •crimsoa 
beDoh"-^aiid  liiea  comes  ^  a  wrench,  a  wriggle,  a  shake,  a  half  turn  aad 
half  fitmt  c^)— still  very  dogihke,  hut  o£  the  Newfosndland  rather."* 

In  the  MS.  notes  of  Lord  Rohartes  (afterwards  Earl  of  Radnor)  %a 
die  CiYil  War,  thore  is  a  carious  notice  of  Lord  Paget,  who,  he  says,  came 
to  Court  about  1641,  and,  talking  to  the  Queen,  boasted  much  of  die 
pawer  of  the  couniay  lor^  telling  her,  ''  Madam,  we  are  as  strong  as 
Samson  i"  ^  My  kMrd,"  replied  Henrietta,  <^  I  easily  believe  it,  seeing 
jon  want  not  among  you  the  jawbone  of  an  ass."  Now  the  point  of  this 
jest  lay  in  the  £Etct  that  '^  tins  lord  had  a  long  lean  face,  not  differing  in 
\dugfAi  from  that  of  an  asB.^t  £yer  afterwards  *'  this  l(»rd"  went  by  the 
ludcname  of  Samson, — and  in  a  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's  to  the 
Queen,  '^  Samson's"  revolt  b  still  to  be  read  of. 

S^nt  Thomas  Aquinas  was  called  by  his  companions  the  Imrge  mute  ox 
of  Sicily : — an  epithet  full  of  meaning,  remarks  Michelet,;^  to  all  whohavw 
BOticed  the  dreamy  and  monumental  appearance  of  the  ox  of  Southern 
Iti^jF — ^o  n^ch  tbe  great  (in  every  sense,  physical  and  metaphysioal, 
gveat)  schoolman  no  doubt  presented,  in  his  bulky  form,  bovine  frontis- 
piece, and  ox-eyed  regards,  an  even  ludicrous  resemblance.— So  Cardinal 
OS  Betz  said  of  De  Bouillon  that  with  the  perspicacity  of  an  eagle  he  had 
Ae  physiogpoomy  of  an  ox. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  seems  to  have  had  an  open  eye  for  phyaiognomioal 
affinities  of  the  kind  we  aro  engaged  upon.  One  eminent  fellow-artist 
he  introduces  by  the  name  of  Carados80,§  as  a  corruptioii  firom  Cara 
d*Orsa,  Bear's  Face, — which  appellation  was  bestowed  by  an  angry 
Spanish  customer,  in  allusion  to  the  man's  Ursa  Major  ugliness.  CeUioi 
affirms  diat  Cardinal  Salviati's  fiaoe  was  **  liker  that  of  an  ass  than  a  human 
CMatinre,"!!  and  his  Eminence's  behaviour  correspondingly  brutal  in  general, 
if  not  asunne  in  particular.  The  Grand  Duke's  steward,  similarly  inspected 
Arough  the  giieen  spectacles  Cellini  was  so  wont  to  wear,  is  described  by 
him  as  ^^  ez^wling  lUce  a  8|>ider,  with  a  feeble  voice  resembling  that  of  a 
gnat,  and  as  slow  as  a  «nail  in  lais  motions."^  Subsequently  he  describes 
this  same  Lattanzio  as-  answering  him  *^  with  the  shrill  voice  of  a  gnat, 
and  wing  some  odd  fantastic  gestures  with  his  spider's  hands."**  And 
when  ^Hhe  malicious  Bandinello"  turns  upon  our  Benvenuto,  it  is  of 
course  *^  with  a  most  brutish  physiognomy"  (what  brute,  Master  Ben,  say 
what  brute  ?)  as  well  as  the  most  infiamous  epithets. 

Byron  records  in  his  Diarv :  *^  1  had  a  civet-cat  the  other  day  ;  but  it 
ran  away.  ...  It  was  the  nercest  beast  I  ever  saw,  and  like  *  *  in  the 
&ce  andmaniier."f  f  His  lordship  alsojournalises  a  visit  to  Exeter  Change, 
vfhen  he  saw  **  a  hippopotamus,  like  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  face ;  and  the 
Ursine  Sloth  hath  the  very  voice  and  manner  of  my  valet."  J  J  Byron 
might,  no  doubt,  have  found  matter  for  mirth  in  many  another  cage  of 


*  Sala,  Twice  Bound  the  Clock,  two  A.ir. 

t  Harl.  MSS,,  2224,  p.  82.--Sanford,  Studies  of  the  Gt.  Rebellion,  496. 
T  Histoire  de  France,  t.  iii  cb.  ix.  §  Life  of  Benv.  Cellini,  ch.  v. 

[  I  Ibid.,  ch.  xi.  %  Ibid.,  book  iv.  ch.  iii.  ♦♦  Ibid.,  ch,  v. 

tt  Byron  to  Moore,  May  24, 1820.  JJ  Byron's  Journal,  ITov.  14, 1813. 
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the  menagerie,  bad  he  been  in  the  mood.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  takes  frequent 
note  of  these  physiognomical  affinities.  At  one  time  he  comes  across 
Sorse  Rett :  "  At  Oxford,  I  was  introduced  to  Rett,  the  poetry  professor, 
— a  g^ood-natured  man  with  a  face  like  a  Houyhnhnm  (had  Swift  seen  it, 
he  would  have  thought  it  a  pattern  for  humanity)."*  At  another,  he 
describes  Madame  Catalani  as  "  a  Roman,  with  the  regular  antelope  face 
(if  I  may  so  call  it) ;  large  eyes,  with  a  sensitive  elegant  nose,  and  lively 
ezpres8ion.''t  At  another,  we  revert  to  the  equine  analogy.  Bonny- 
castle  he  describes  as  goggling  over  his  plate,  ^*  like  a  horse.  I  often 
thought  a  bag  of  com  would  have  hung  well  on  him.  His  laugh  was 
equine,  and  showed  his  teeth  upwards  at  the  sides.  Wordsworth,  who 
notices  similar  mysterious  manifestations  on  the  part  of  donkeys,  would 
have  thought  it  ominous."^  Blanco  White  he  describes  as  having  a 
^*  long  pale  face,  with  prominent  drooping  nose,  anxious  and  somewhat 
staring  eyes,  and  a  mouth  turning  down  at  the  comers/'§ — the  whole 
presenting  an  uncomfortably  near  resemblance  to  a  coas  head  and 
shoulders. 

For  there  are  faces  whose  traits  are  of  the  fish  kind,  fishy.  Among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  a  piscatory  physiognomy  is  not  unknown, 
not  even  so  very  uncommon.  In  Hogarth's  "  Gate  of  Calais"  there  is  an 
old  fisherwoman  to  be  seen,  upon  whose  lap  a  huge  skate  is  outspread; 
and  critics  notice  that  the  pamter  has  wickedly  infused  into  the  -skate's 
countenance  an  expression  precisely  that  of  the  crone  herself.  Or  is  the 
affinity  meant  to  be  interpreted  vice  versd  f 

The  author  of  "  Twice  Round  the  Clock,"  finding  himself  in  Billings- 
gate Market,  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  act  of  gazing  at  the  fish- 
mongers who  there  do  congregate,  speculates,  after  his  whimsical  wont, 
on  the  possible  reason  why  they  should,  as  a  body,  have  small  eyes.  Can 
there  be  any  mysterious  sympathy,  he  asks,  between  them  and  the  finny 
things  they  sell  ?  "  Do  they,  like  the  husband  and  wife,  who  loved  each 
other  so  much,  and  lived  together  so  long,  that,  although  at  first  totally 
dissimilar  in  appearance,  they  grew  at  last  to  resemble  one  another  feature 
for  feature — become  smaller  and  smaller-eyed  as  their  acquaintance  with 
the  small-eyed  fishes  lengthens  ?  I  throw  this  supposition  out  as  a  sub- 
ject for  speculation  for  some  future  Lavater."|| 

Would  not  John  Dory's  name  have  died  with  him,  Southey  asks,1f  and 
so  been  long  ago  dead  as  a  door-nail,  if  a  grotesque  likeness  for  him  had 
not  been  discovered  in  the  Fish,  which  being  called  after  him  has  immor- 
talised him  and  his  ugliness  ?  But  if  John  Dory  could  have  anticipated 
this  sort  of  immortality  when  he  saw  his  own  face  in  the  glass,  he  might 
very  well  have  "  blushed  to  find  it  fame." 

The  snake  and  serpent  tribes,  alas !  are  not  unrepresented.  It  may  be 
in  some  yellow-blooded  creature  of  the  class  branded  in  Byron's  Sketch 
from  Private  Life, 

If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls. 
Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls; 
If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind. 
And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find,  &c.— 

*  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  ch.  v.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  rl. 

t  Ibid.,  ch.  X.  §  Ibid.,  ch.  xiL  ||  Twice  Round  the  Clock. 

^  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxxv. 
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with  '^  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  eye  of  stone,"  and  of  the  green  and 
yellow  complexion  of  her  reptile  race— 

For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colours  m  that  soul  or  face. 

Poetay  and  legend  have  made  Lamia  a  common -place.  Philostratus,  in 
his  lite  of  Apollonius,  tells  a  good  story  of  one.  John  Keats  has  made  a 
celebrated  poem  of  it — and  a  particular  hit  of  the  "grand  transformation 
scene**  from  serpent  to  woman — from  "a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 
Vermilion-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue ;  Striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled 
like  a  pard,  Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barr'd,  to 

now  a  lady  bright, 

A  full-bom  beauty  new  and  exquisite  !* 

Coleridge  has  made  weird  work  of  it,  witchingly  beautiful,  in  his  "  Chris- 
tabel^"  where  the  Lady  Geraldine  acts  the  accursed  thing : 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 

And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrink  in  her  head. 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of  dread, 

At  Christabei  she  looked  askance  !f 

And,  again,  has  not  Mr.  Tennyson  suggested  the  idea  with  subtle  art,  in 
his  idyl  of  Merlin  and  Vivien — by  the  frequency  of  serpentine  similitudes 
employed  in  depicting  Vivien — her  playing  about  the  Wizard  with  slight 
and  sprightly  talk,  and  "  faintly- venom'd  points  of  slander" — her  writhing 
towaxds  him,  twining  her  hollow  feet  together  behind  his  ankle,  "  curving 
an  arm  about  his  neck,'*  where  she  "  clung  like  a  snake  ;" — ^afterwards,, 
when  the  duped  Wizard  repels,  too  late,  her  wiles, — her  leaping  '^  froia 
her  session  on  his  lap,"  and  standing  "  stiff  as  a  viper  frozen ;" — not  for- 
getting how,  in  her  last  effort  to  regain  dominion  over  a  dotard,  by  sobbing 
plunt  and  remonstrance. 

The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair,  the  braid 
Slipt  and  uncoil'd  itself,  she  wept  afresh.;^ 

Or  need  we  refer  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  physiological  romance 
of  Elsie  Venner  ?  In  that  romance  he  casually  remarks§  that  some  women 
unquestionably  suggest  the  image  of  serpents ;  men  rarely  or  never. 

Charlotte  Bronte  once  employs  a  masculine  suggestion  of  the  image. 
Relating  the  effect  of  Frances  Henri's  animated  talk  on  the  Professor's 
mde  English  friend,  she  says  that  the  girl  urged  him  with  '<  an  enthu- 
nasm  of  curiosity,  which  ere  long  thawed  Hunsden's  reserve  as  fire  thaws 
a  congealed  viper.  I  use  this  not  very  flattering  comparison  because  he 
riridly  reminded  me  of  a  snake  waking  from  torpor,  as  he  erected  his  tall 
form,  reared  his  head,  before  a  little  declined,**  &c.  &c.|| 

The  ophidian  head  and  eye  of  Rachel,  the  great  French  actress,  had 
rtnick  Dr.  Holmes  in  common  with  so  many  others.  It  was  to  a  Foreign 
Actress — ^let  us  hope  not  to  Rachel — that  Barry  Cornwall  addressed  some 
half-dozen  stanzas,  which  come  to  an  ophidian  close,  as  follows : 

*  Keats,  Lamia,  part  i.  t  Christabei,  part  iL 

t  Idylls  of  the  King:  Vivien.  §  £1^  Venner,  ch  xvL 

I  ' 


J  The  Frofessor,  ch.  zziv. 
&/)t— VOL.  CXZXn.  NO.  DXXV, 
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I  see  that  your  eyes  are  a  serpent's ; 
I  know  that  your  heart  is  stone ; 
That  your  love  is  as  false  as  deadly ; 
And  yet — ^I  am  yours  alone ! 
Witch — Serpent — ^pitiless — worthless — 
Look  down  where  I  writhe  and  sigh ! 
Speak !    What  must  I  do — or  suffer  ? — 
lou  hiss  out  an  answer  Die  I* 

Mr.  Disraeli  ascribes  to  the  tones  of  his  Lucretia  Co1onna*8  low  voice 
a  something  which  "  acted  singularly  on  the  nervous  system.  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  serpent;  indeed,  there  was  an  undulating  movement  in 
Lucretia,  when  she  approached  you,  which  irresistibly  reminded  you  of 
that  mysterious  animal."t  I^  our  memory  serve,  there  are  similar  things 
said  or  implied  in  the  case  of  the  more  famous,  or  infamous^  Lueretia  of 
Sir  Edwanl  Lytton. 

In  another  of  the  last-named  author's  fictions,  we  came  across  a  certabi 
Madame  Caumartin,  <^  her  face,  in  shape,  like  a  thorough-bred  oobra- 
capella, — low,  smooth,  frontal,  widening  at  the  summit ;  chin  tapering, 
but  jaw  strong ;  teeth  marvellously  white,  small,  and  with  points  sharp 
as  those  in  the  maw  of  the  fish  called  the  ^  Sea  Devil  ;*  eyes  like  dark 
emeralds,"  of  which  the  pupils,  it  is  added,  when  she  was  angry  or  when 
she  was  scheming,  retreated  upward  towards  the  temples,,  emitting  a 
luminous  green  ray  that  shot  through  space  like  a  gleam  that  escapes 
from  a  dark  lantem.j:     A  very  cobra,  raadame,  intus  etin  cute. 

Let  us  now  fairly  lose  ourselves  in  a  medley  of  illustrations,  chiefly 
from  contemporary  works  of  fiction,— some  at  least  of  which  specimens 
may  have  the  twofold  interest  of  exemplifying  our  main  theme,  and  in- 
directly or  incidentally  of  showing  each  author's  manner  of  observation 
and  degree  of  physiognomical  tact,  or  keenness  of  facial  scrutiny. 

There  is  my  lord's  housekeeper  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  Virginian  story : 
"  *  Well,  I  never !'  says  Mrs.  Quiggett,  with  a  shrill,  strident  laugh,  like 
a  venerable  old  oockatoo — which  white,  hook-nosed,  long-lived  binl  Mrs. 
Quiggett  strongly  resembles."  §  Accordingly  Mrs.  Quiggettis  afterwards 
designated,  without  periphrasis  or  qualification,  the  old  cockatoo. 

Mrs.  Bellasys,  in  "  Guy  Livingstone,"  the  author  describes  as  always 
reminding  him  of  a  certain  tropical  monkey — name  unknown.  ^'  She 
wore  her  hair  bushily  on  each  side  of  her  small  face,  just  like  the  said 
intelligent  animal,  and  had  the  same  eager,  rathet  ^ghtened  way  of 
glancing  out  of  her  beady  black  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  quick  turning  of 
the  head  when  addressed."! 

The  author  of  "  Marston  Lynch"  gives  us  a  hybrid  phiz,  half  elephant, 
half  reptile,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lascelles,  Hebrew  and  money-lender; 
who  is  said  to  have  had  a  nose  like  an  overgrown  sausage,  which  would 
have  occupied  the  superficial  area  of  an  ordinary  countenance,  but  in  his 
case  was  kept  within  bounds  by  two  enormous  flabby  cheeks  in  the  sem- 

♦  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Other  Poems,  by  Barry  Cornwall  (1857).  ^To  a 
Foreign  Actress,"  p.  333. — Query:  but  how  kiss  out  a  monosyllable  with  ho  sibi- 
lant in  it  ? 

t  Coningsby,  book  v.  ch.  vi. 

J  What  will  He  Do  with  I»?  book  iv.,  ch..  xvi. 

§  The  Virginians,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  ||  Guy  Livingstcme,  ch.  x. 
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blanoe  of  batter  puddings.  ^'  The  pressure  of  these  served  also  to^queeze 
a  pair  of  loose  leathery  Ups  into  a  state  of  chronic  openness — a  pecvdiarity 
which,  with  the  overhanging  proboscis,  gave  Mr.  Lascelles  an  ekphanUne 
expression  that  was  not  attractive.  The  eyes  of  Mr.  Lascelles  were 
scarcely  perceptible ;  but  what  there  was  of  them  leered  villanously  from 
under  Deetling  brows,  and  above  two  flaccid  protuberaaces  resembling 
ibB  throat  of  an  iguana  lizard."  It  is  added,  that  there  was  a  cold- 
blooded reptile  look  about  Mr.  Lascelles  altogether ;  and  that  his  hands, 
which  were  small  and  fat,  seemed  to  curl  up  with  constitutional  torpor 
into  the  recesses  of  his  coat-sleeves — suggesting  the  bizarre  notion,  that 
when  they  were  wanted  to  grasp  anything  they  would  expand  like  the 
gullet  of  a  boa-constrictor.*  Altogether  a  zoological  concrete  as  unde- 
sirable as  need  be,  in  romance  or  in  real  life. 

Sir  Arthur  Elton  gives  usf  an  Austrian  General  with  a  fence  strongly 
resembling  a  yellow  poodle  dog. 

When  Margaret  Hale  asks  Nicholas  Higgins  what  sort  of  man  his 
master,  Mr.  Thornton,  is, — "  Did  yo'  ever  see  a  bull-dog  ?"  is  the  inter- 
rogative reply :  "  Set  a  bull-dog  on  hind  legs,  and  dress  him  up  in  coat 
and  breeches,  and  yo'n  just  gotten  John  Thornton."  Which  Miss 
Hale,  however,  ventures  laoghingly  to  deny — saying  that  Mr.  Thornton 
is  plain  enough,  but  not  like  a  bull-dog,  with  its  short  broad  nose,  and 
snarling  upper  lip.}  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  Mrs.  Gaskell  herself 
suggests  a  certain  canine  expression  in  this  John  Thornton's  mother, 
when  that  stem  old  dame  is  setting  her  face — and  her  teeth,  look  you— *- 
against  John's  love-match :  '<  She  set  her  teeth;  she  showed  them  like  a 
dog  for  the  whole  length  of  her  mouth.''§ 

In  another  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novels,  a  young  lady  likens  an  attractive 
gentleman  to  a  raoe-horse.  *' Nonsense,"  her  mother  protests;  ''you 
must  not  say  so.  I  don't  know  what  your  £ftther  would  say,  if  he  heard 
you  likening  Mr.  Donne  to  a  brute."  ''Brutes  are  sometimes  very 
beautifu],  mamma.  I  am  sure  I  should  think  it  a  compliment  to  be 
likened  to  a  race-horse,  such  as  the  one  we  saw  [at  Wakefield].  But 
the  thing  in  which  they  are  alike,  is  the  so^  of  repressed  eagerness  in 
both.  • .  .  Have  you  never  seen  a  dull  red  light  come  into  his  eyes? 
That  is  Hke  my  race-horse.  Her  flesh  quivered  over,  at  certain  sounds 
and  noises  which  had  some  meaning  to  her ;  but  she  stood  quite  st»ll, 
pretty  creature !  Now,  Mr.  Donne  is  just  as  eager  as  she  was,  though 
he  may  be  too  proud  to  show  it,"  &c.||  . 

Gdonel  Whyte  Melville  shows  us  his  Lady  Visigoth  ''  tossing  her  head 
Vk»  one  of  her  own  carriage-horses ;  indeed,  her  face  strongly  resembled 
that  of  the  Roman-nosed  one  that  went  on  the  near  side."i 

Currer  Bell  describes  the  features  of  Mr.  Hunsden  as  of  a  kind  that 
might  have  done  well  on  canvas,  but  indififerently  in  marble,  for  which 
they  were  too  plastic :  character  having  set  a  stamp  upon  each,  expres- 
sion re-cast  them  at  her  pleasure,  and  strange  metamorphoses  she  wrought, 
"  giving  him  now  the  mien  of  a  morose  bull,  and  anon  that  of  an  arch 

*  R  B.  Brough:  •«  Miss  Brown,"  eh.  x. 
t  Below  the  Surface,  vol.  vi.  eh.  xv. 

t  North  and  South,  voL  i.  ch.  xvii  §  Ibid.,  vol  ii.  eh.  i. 

g  Bath,  ch.  xziL  \  Good  for  Nothing ;  or,  All  Down  Hill,  cb.  viii 
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and  mischievous  girl  ;*'*  while,  more  frequently,  the  two  semblances  (of 
Taurus  and  Virgo)  were  blent  into  one,  and  a  queer,  composite  counte- 
nance they  may  well  he  supposed  to  have  made. 

The  same  writer's  Mademoiselle  Reuter  is  Lavaterised  in  very  minute 
details,  and  a  long  analysis  of  her  pleasant  but  "  rather  crafty*'  smile, 
her  firm  but  '*  rather  harsh"  expression  about  the  mouth,  &c.,  is  followed 
hy  the  notification,  that  "  if  gentlemen  approach  her  chair,  a  deeper 
quiescence,  a  meeker  modesty  settles  on  her  features,  and  clothes  her 
general  mien  ;  observe  then  her  eyebrows  [for  on  the  craft  in  her  eye- 
brows M.  Pelet  lays  great  stress],  et  dttes-moi  8*il  n'y  a  pas  du  chat  daoa 
Tun  et  du  renard  dans  rautre/'f  Then,  too,  there  is  the  Belgian  damsel, 
Adele  Dronsart-^so  young,  fresh,  hlooming,  yet  so  Gorgon-like;  with 
suspicion  and  sullen  ill-temper  on  her  forehead,  vicious  propensities  in  her 
eye,  ^*  envy  and  panther'V&iQ  deceit  about  her  mouth. "| 

Mr.  Disraeli  gives  us  a  gentleman  with  hyaena  eyes,  and  a  lady  "  tall, 
dusky,  and  lithe,*'  "glancing  like  a  lynx,  and  graceful  as  a  jenuet.*'§ 
His  observation  extends,  moreover,  to  affinities  of  expression  in  animals 
inter  se ;  as  where  he  introduces  a  certain  "  ugly  pony,  with  an  obstinate 
mane,  which  defying  the  exertions  of  the  groom,  fell  iu  equal  divisions  oo 
hoth  sides  of  its  bottle  neck;  and  a  large  white  face,  which,  combined 
with  its  blinking  vision,  had  earned  for  it  the  euphonious  title  of  Owl- 
face.'*|| 

Mr.  Tennyson's  mad  lover  takes  liberties  ad  lib.  with  the  looks  of  his 
lady-love's  father,— 

Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
A  gray  old  wolf  and  a  lean.^ 

Mr.  Hawthorne,  in  his  old  Hoodie,  pictures  one  **  whose  manners, 
being  so  furtive,  remind"  one  of  those  of  "  a  rat, — a  rat  without  the  mis- 
chief, the  fierce  eye,  the  teeth  to  bite  with,  or  the  desire  to  bite."** 
Barring  these  salient  points,  however,  may  almost  seem  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  comparison,  like  a  rat,  to  the  level  of  poor  old  Polonius's 
Ver^  like  a  whale. 

Mr.  Carly  le  takes  note  of  the  "  dark  ra^-eyed  look"  of  the  Dominican 
monk  said  to  have  poisoned  Raiser  Henry  VII.  Also  of  the  noble  lord 
called  Rindsmaul — "  not  lovely  of  lip,  Cow-moixth  so  called," — who  dis- 
armed Austrian  Friedrich  at  the  Fight  at  Miihldorff  in  1322.  Also  of 
Kurfurst  Albert  Achilles,  as  **  wildly  leonine,"  or  rather,  perhaps,  aquiline 
of  look — being  "  a  tall  hook-nosed  man,  of  lean,  sharp,  rather  taciturn 
aspect ;  nose  and  look  very  aquiline."  Also  of  the  old  rugged  Dessauer, 
Prince  Leopold's  face,  *'  with  the  whiskers  and  blue  skin  he  was  wont  to 
do  in  caricature,  under  the  figure  of  a  Cafs.*^  And  again,  of  that 
^'^oa^-faced  Eminence,"  ugliest  of  created  souls,  Cardinal  Dubois. ft 

That  is  not  a  bad  story  Chamfort  tells  of  a  M.  de  Sourches,  an  ugly 
little  man,  absurdly  like  an  owl,  who  once  fussily  observing,  as  he  retired 
for  the  night,  "  Voila  la  premiere  fois,  depuis  deux  ans,  que  je  vaxs 

*  The  Professor,  ch.  iv.  f  Ibid.,  ch,  xi.  J  Ibid.,  ch.  xil 

The  Young  Duke,  book  ill.  ch.  xviii.,  and  iv.  ch.  viii. 

Vivian  Grey,  book  vi.  ch.  vii.  ^  Maud,  xiii.  3. 

♦  The  Blithedale  Romance,  ch.  x. 
it  Cf.  Carljrle*8  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  151. 163,  219,  399,  562. 
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coucher  chez  moi,'*  the  Bishop  of  Agde,  turning  and  looking  at  his  queer 
phiz  and  person,  sn^estively  remarked,  *^  Monsieur  perche,  apparein- 
mentP"* 

M.  de  Venddme  said  of  Madame  de  Nemours,  who  had  a  long  hooked 
nose  curving  OYer  yermilion  lips,  that  she  had  the  look  of  a  parrot  eating 
a  cherry  .t 

A  certain  g^l-chaplain  of  George  Eliot's  drawing  is  ''  a  sharp  ferrety- 
faced  man/'}  So  Mr.  Sala  tells  us  of  Sims,  alias  Deshorough,  in  the 
most  popular  of  his  fictions,  that  "  in  face  and  gesture  he  is  not  unUke 
a  ferret ;"  and  that,  ginning,  ''  his  face  looks  more  and  more  like  a 
ferret '*§ 

Stand  again  with  Mr.  Sala  on  Epsom  Downs,  and  take  note  of  the 
hot,  dusty,  streaming,  common,  knavish,  and  hrutal  faces  of  Messieurs 
the  Book-makers  there  assembled.  "Now  the  wolf-type,  hungry  and 
savage;  now  the  fox-type,  cunnmg  and  cynical ;  .  . .  now  the  terrier- 
tjpe,  honest  enough,  but  exceeding  ravenous  after  rats.  Men — old 
betting  men—with  faces  like  owls,  like  magpies,  like  ravens ;  not  many 
of  the  eagle-type,  save  in  so  far  as  aquiline  noses  reach.  .  .  .  And  there 
are  weasel  faces,  ferret  faces,  grinning-otter  faces,  hawk  faces,  bull-dog 
faces,  and  bull  face8.''|| 

Of  course  Mr.  Dickens  positively  revels  in  recreations  of  this  class 
of  comparative  physiognomy.— My  Lady's  maid,  the  Frenchwoman 
Hortense,  in  "  Bleak  House/  is  described  as  a  large-eyed  brown  woman, 
with  black  hair,  who  would  be  handsome,  but  for  a  certain  *^ feline 
mouth,"  and  general  uncomfortable  tightness  of  face,  rendering  the  jaws 
too  eager,  and  the  skull  too  prominent.  There  is  something  indefinably 
keen  and  wan  about  her  anatomy ;  and  she  has  a  watchful  way  of  looking 
out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes  without  turning  her  head,  which  could  be 
pleasantly  dispensed  with— -especially  when  she  is  in  an  ill  humour  and 
near  knives.  "  Through  all  the  good  taste  of  her  dress  and  little  adorn- 
ments, these  objections  so  express  themselves,  that  she  seems  to  go  about 
like  a  very  neat  She- Wolf  imperfectly  tamed."ir 

And  then  how  elaborately,  minutely,  and  pertinaciously  Mr.  Dickens 
works  out,  not  to  say  overworks,  the  feline  expression  of  Carker,  the 
Manager  in  the  House  of  Dombey  and  Son.  That  gentieman  is  intro- 
duced with  two  unbroken  rows  of  glistening  teeth,  whose  irregularity 
and  whiteness  are  quite  distressing ;  and  he  bears  so  wide  a  smile  upon 
his  face  (a  smile,  however,  very  rarely  indeed  extending  beyond  his 
mouth),  that  there  is  "  something  in  it  like  the  snarl  of  a  cat."**  In  the 
interview  he  has  with  honest  simple  Captain  Cuttie,  '*  a  cat,  or  a  monkey, 
or  a  death's  head,  could  not  have  shown  the  Captain  more  teeth  at  one 
time,  than  Mr.  Carker  showed  him/'ft  And  when  they  part,  we  are  told 
that  in  Mr.  Carker's  sly  look  and  watchful  manner;  in  his  false  mouth, 
stretched  but  not  laughing;  in  his  spotless  cravat  apd  very  whiskers; 
even  in  the  silent  passing  of  his  soft  nand  over  his  white  linen  and  his 
smooth  face ;  "  there  was  something  desperately  cat-like."  Here  again 
is  a  full-length  feline  portrait  of  him,  at  his  desk,  examining  his  letters 

*  Chamfort,  Caract^res  et  Portraits.  t  ^^-  ™^' 

fAdam  Bede,  ch.  xlii.  {  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,  ch.  iii. 

find.,  ch.  xxvi.  ^  Bleak  House,  ch.  xii. 

••  Dombey  and  Son,  ch.  xlii.  tt  Il>id.,  ch.  xvU. 
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with  the  air  of  a  player  at  cards :  ^  And  altlK>iigli  it  is  mot  among  the 
instincts  wild  or  domestic  of  the  tsut  ^teihe  to  play  at  ospds^  feline  from 
sole  to  crown  was  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  as  he  basked  in  the  strip  of 
summer-hght  and  warmth  that  shene  mponShis  taMe  andfthe  ground  as  if 
they  were  a  crooked  dial-plate,  and  homself  the  only  'figmre  in  it.  With 
hair  and  whiskers  deficient  in  colour  at  all  times,  but  feebler  than  common 
in  the  rich  sunshme,  and  more  Hke  ike  coat  of  a  eandy  tortoiseshell  cat; 
with  loDg  nails,  nicely  pared  and  sharp«9«d^  with  a  natural  antipathy 
to  any  speck  of  dirt,  whidi  made  him  fwuse  isometimes  and  watch  the 
falling  motes  of  dust,  and  rub  them  oS  'his  smoolii  white  iiand  or  glossy 
linen :  Mr.  Carker  the  Manager,  sly  of  manner,  sharp  of  tooth,  soft  of 
foot,  watohfid^of  eye,  o^  of  tongue,  crud  of  heart,  nice  of 'hal»t,  sat  with 
a  dainty  steadfastness  and  patience  at  his  wctrk,  as  if  he  were  waiting  at 
a  mouse's  hole."* 

Prospoing  in  his  schemes  that  day,  *^  complaoeot  and  ^affahle  as  man 
could  be,  Mr.  Carker  picked  his  way  along  the  streets  and  hummed  a 
soft  tune  as  he  went.  He  seemed  to  purr?  !he  was  so  ^^ad.-^— And  in 
some  sort,  Mr.  Carker,  in  h^  ^cy,  hasked  upon  a  hearth,  too.  Coiled 
up  snugly  at  certain  feet,  he  was  xeady  for  a  spring,  or  for  a  tear,  or  for 
a  scratch,  or  for  a  velvet  touch,  as  the  humour  took  him  and  occa^on 
served." — And  when  Floy's  dog,  Diogenes,  imanifests  an  instinctive  hos- 
tility to  this  gentiemaAa,  the  anH^or  can't  re&ain  from  cheering  on  old 
growler,  with  "  You  have  a  good  «ceiit,  Di,— -cats,  boy,  cats !" — In  a 
subsequent  interview  wisth  Mr.  Ddmbey,  one  of  Carker's  looks  is  thta 
interpreted :  "  Wolf's  face  that  it  was  ithen,  with  even  ihe  thot  tongue 
reveiding  itself  through  tiie  stret^ed  imouth,  as  iihe  eyes  encountered 
Mr.  Domb^'s.'*  And  at  a  «till  later  one  we  have  this  bit  4if  feline  by- 
play :  "  Carker  ,  .  .  replied  with  a  smile,  and  softly  laying  his  velvet 
hand,  as  a  cat  might  have  lidd  its  sheal^ied  daws,  on  Mr.  Domb^'s 
arm."t 

That  sprightly  scion  of  the  f{tately  house  of  Dedlock,  elderly  Miss 
Volumnia,  is  represented  as  very  bwd'Hke  in  her  manner,  as  she  sidles 
about  wit^  a  golden  glass  in  her  ej®,  peering  into  chjects  of  every  de- 
scription*--*''  hoveriDg  oirer  her  kinsman's  letters  and  papers,  like  a  bird; 
taking  a  short  peck  at  this  document,  and  a  blink  wrai  her  head  on  one 
side  at  that  ^document,  and  hoppng  about  "from  table  to  table  with  hsx 
glass  at  her  eye  m  an  inquisitive  and  restless  -wauner."! 

Crood  Mrs.  Brown,  as,  hy  the  nde  of  contraries,  die  withered  hag  who 
persecutes  Bob  ilie  Grinder  is  called,  is  likened  botii  in  ^tures  and 
gestures  to  a  crab^ — '*  going  badcwards  [aft«  pidcing  up  II^.  Carker's 
shilling},  Uke  a  crab,  or  Hke  a  heap  of  crabs :  for  her  alternately  expand- 
ing  and.  'Contracting  hands  might  have  represented  two  of  that  specie^ 
and  her  cveeping  face,  some  ha&  a  4ozen  more.''§ 

Irreverently  enough  Jonas  Cbuzzlewit  remarics  to  his  cousin  Charity, 
of  her  imposing  papa  Pecksml^  ''  What  a  deek,  dy  chap  he  is !  ^^ 
like  a  tom-cat,  an't  he?"||— Poll  Sweedlepipe  is  said  to  have  had  somethiog 

*  Dombey  and  Son,  eh.  xxiL 

t  Of.  Dombey  and  Son  (orig.  edit),  pp.  122, 128,  l©6,  I6a,ail,«2l,  224,  269, 
424. 
+  Bleak  House,  ch.  Ivi,  §  Dombey  and  Son,  ch.  zxm» 

jl  Martin  Chuzidewit,  chap.  si. 
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of  the  bird  in  his  nature  (he  is  a  bird-fancier,  bj  the  way) ;  not  of  the 
hawk  or  eagle,  but  of  the  sparrow,  that  builds  in  chimney-stacks,  and 
inclines  to  human  company.  He  is  not  quarrelsome,  though,  like  the 
sparrow,  but  peaceful,  like  the  dove.  ^'  In  his  walk,  he  strutted ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  he  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  -pigeon,  as  well  as  in  a 
certain  prosiness  of  speech,  which  might,  in  its  monotony,  be  likened  to 
the  cooing  of  that  bird.  He  was  very  inquisitive  ;  and  when  he  stood 
at  his  shop-door  in  the  evening-tide,  watching  the  neighbours,  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  his  hat  cocked  knowingly,  there  was  a  dash  of 
the  raven  in  him.  Yet,  there  wafl  no  more  m^kedness  in  Poll  than  in  a 
robin.*'*  Happily,  too,  it  is  added,  when  any  of  his  ornithological  pro- 
perties were  on  the  verge  of  going  too  far,  they  quenched,  dissolved, 
melted  down,  and  neutralised  in  the  barber ;  Just  as  his  bald  head — other- 
wise, as  the  head  of  a  shaved  magpie— lost  itself  in  a  wig  of  curly  black 
linglets,  parted  on  one  «ide,  and  cot  away  almost  to  the  crown,  to  indicate 
immense  capacity  of  intcfllect. 

In  his  bedroom  at  the  Salisbury  hm  he  puts  up  at,  Tom  Pinch  ob- 
serves hanghig  over  the  'fireplace  a  graphic  representation  in  oil  of  a 
remarkably  fat  ox,  ^'  and  the  portrait  of  some  former  landlord,  who  might 
have  been  the  ox's  brother,  he  was  so  like  himJ^f 

Of  Mr.  Craggs,  Mr.  Snitchey,  and  Doctor  Jeddler,  in  the  "  Battle  of 
Life,^  we  are  informed,  that  each  of  them  might  be  taken  for  a  fanciful 
representative  of  one  of  the  ilhree  natural  kingdoms ;  for  as  Mr.  Craggs, 
a  cold,  hard,  dry  man,  dressed  in  grey  and  white,  resembled  a  flint, 
^with  small  twinfkles  an  his^yes,  as  if  something  struck  sparks  out  of 
them,"— so  Mt.  Snitchey  "  was  Kke  a  magpie  or  a  raven  (only  not  so 
rieek)," — and  the  Doctor  had  a  **  streaked  face  like  a  wiirter  pippin, 
with  here  and  there  a  dimple  to  express  'the  pecking^  of  the  birds,  and  a 
very  little  bit  of  pigtail  behind  that  stood  for  the  stalk."J  In  another 
place,  and  performing  a  country-dance,  the  Doctor's  rosy  face  is  said  to 
have  "spun  round  and  round  Kke  an  expressive  pegtop  highly  var- 
malied.'*§  Tackleton,  the  morose  toy-merchant,  in  another  of  the  Christ- 
mas Books,  is  depicted  with  "his  whole  sarcastic  ill-conditioned  self 
peering  out  of  one  littJle  corner  cf  one  little  eye,  like  the  concentrated 
essence  of  any  number  of  ravens."|| 

Jesse  Hexam,  to  whom  we  -are  introduced  as  the  first  man  in  lihe  first 
chapter  of  Mr.  Dickens's  latest  fiction,  '<  was  a  hook-nosed  man,  and  with 
that  and  his  bright  eyes  and  his  ruffled  head,  bore  a  certain  likeness  to  a 
roused  bird  of  prey.'*^  Farther  on  again  :  «*  The  figure  at  the  red  fire 
tmmed,  raised  its  rtfffled  head,  and  looked  like  a  bird  of  prey.''**  And 
then:  *'  he  had  the  special  peculiarity  of  sonra  birds  of  prey,  that  when 
he  knitted  his  brow,  his  crest  stood  highe8t.''tt  Anon  :  "  It  being  now 
past  midnight,  ihe  bird  of  prey  went  straight  to  roost." JJ — Time  for  us 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 

*  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  eh.  xxvi.  t  I^id^  ch.  xxxi. 

X  Battle  of  Life,  part  i.  §  Ibid.,  part  ii. 

II  Oricfcet  ©n  the  Hearth,  Chirp  the  First. 

%  Our  Mutual  Friend,  p.  2.  ♦♦  Had.,  p.  16. 

tt  IWd.,  p.  17.  U  Ihld.,  p.  23. 
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OB,  WS0U6HT  BT  HIS  OWK  HAHD. 

▲  UFB  BOICAVCZ. 

Br  THK  Author  or  ^  Gramytllk  db  Yiohe,"  he. 

Past  THE  FiFTEBXTH. 


IM  BIS  DARK  HOUX. 

It  wm  near  od  midnight ;  the  fires  were  wann  and  the  lights  bright 
in  the  cedar  dnwing-room  at  White  Ladies,  flashing  on  the  silyer  and 
azure  panellings,  the  Venetian  mirrors,  the  countless  trifles  of  art  and 
loxorj,  the  dusters  of  ezotiei,  and  the  delicate  hues  of  the  wom^i's 
jewels  and  dresses.  Some  were  playing  chess  or  ^cart^  some  softly  flirt- 
ing, some  talking  of  sport  and  some  of  slander,  while  the  clear  contralto 
of  Lady  Chessville  echoed  from  the  music-room  b^ond,  where  she  and 
her  idolaters  were  singing  the  music  of  **  Figaro,^  which  they  would 
perform  on  the  morrow  in  the  private  theatre.  Within,  it  was  brilliant, 
still,  peaceful,  with  no  sound  higher  than  the  murmur  of  voices  attuned 
to  one  soft,  languid  key,  which  never  varied  in  pain  or  in  pleasure,  in 
repartee,  flattery,  or  spleen.  Without,  the  winds  were  rising  shrill  and 
high  among  the  old  monastic  woods,  and  the  lightning  was  swirlbg 
about  the  fretted  pinnacles  of  the  Abbey,  and  in  the  lull  of  the  music  the 
hollow,  angry  roar  of  the  seas^  answering  the  challenge  of  the  storm, 
pealed  through  the  silence.     It  was  a  rough  night  on  the  coast. 

'*  Bad  night  out,"  said  the  Earl  of  Femneley,  with  a  suppressed  yawn, 
as  a  blaze  of  lightning  flashed  through  the  length  of  the  oniwing-rooms, 
out  dazzling  the  wax-lights. 

"  Plentjr  of  casualties,"  suggested  Sir  Philip  d'Orvia. 

**  All  the  better  for  wreckers ;  they  thank  Heaven  for  foul  weather!** 
said  a  pretty  woman,  castling  her  adversary's  queen,  and  nestling  herself 
in  her  causeuse  to  await  his  next  move. 

**  Wreckers  ?  You  touch  our  esprit  du  corps,  Lady  Adela.  We  sre 
all  Ministerialists  here,'*  said  Johnnie  Vaux,  a  whip  and  a  wit. 

A  languid  but  general  laugh  gave  him  the  answer  that  flattered  him 
most,  as  a  minute-gun  was  fired,  faintly  heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  thunder, 
but  not  stopping  the  cards^  the  chess,  or  the  flirtations. 

**  Many  lives  lost  off  your  coast  in  the  year,  Strathmore  ?**  asked  the 
Prince  de  Volms. 

**  Scores,  I  believe,'*  answered  Strathmore,  with  negligent  indifference, 
as  he  pursued  his  ^cart6  with  D*0rv41. 

"  Pray  don't  talk  about  it,  then ;  it  is  terrible  !**  cried  a  Spanish  beauty, 
with  a  shiver  of  her  fan,  drawing  her  perfumed  lace  about  her. 

Strathmore  laughed  his  cold,  slight  laugh: 

*'  Je  rCea  vois  pas  la  terreur^  madame !  Men  must  die,  it  doesn't 
much  matter  haw.    If  casualties,  epidemics,  and  wars  didn't  take  off  our 
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surplus  population  at  intervals,  we  should  soon  be  oyerran.  Nothing  is 
more  superfluous  than  those  romantic  laments  for  most  convenient  laws 
of  nature !     I  mark  the  king,  D*Orvftl." 

Another  signal  of  distress  broke  on  the  ear,  muffled  by  the  moaning 
winds,  as  he  turned  to  pursue  his  g^me.  With  the  proficiency  of  old,  he 
brought  the  same  skill  and  the  same  rales  to  cards  as  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
won  in  both.  He  had  been  perfectly  sincere  in  what  he  had  just  said. 
He  had  a  profound  indifference  for  mankind ;  suffering  did  not  touch 
him ;  loss  of  life  did  not  concern  him  ;  with  a  cold,  but  perhaps  correct, 
philosophy,  he  held  that  a  thousand  people  killed  by  an  accident,  a 
battle,  or  an  endemic,  mattered  no  more  in  the  aggregate,  and  was, 
therefore,  as  indifferent  to  men  of  sense,  as  the  butchery  of  a  thousand 
sheep  in  the  shambles. 

As  he  looked  up  to  deal  the  last  game  he  glanced  across  the  room,  and 
saw  the  gaze  of  Lucille  fixed  on  him.  Her  eyes,  whose  azure  light 
deepened  almost  to  black  at  night,  watched  him  under  their  long-drooped 
lashes  with  something  of  wonder,  of  reproach,  of  sorrow,  mingled  with 
their  earnest  and  reverent  tenderness ;  to  her  he 'never  spoke  such  words, 
to  her  this  side  of  his  character  was  never  shown,  and  at  its  pitilessness 
the  young  heart  which  loved  every  living  thing  down  to  the  lowliest 
fiower,  and  grieved  for  the  broken  wing  of  a  bird,  felt  a  shuddering  in* 
credulity  and  pain :  death  would  have  &en  sweeter,  and  more  mercy  to 
her,  than  to  have  found  an  error  or  a  stain  in  him.  And  that  gaze,  as 
he  met  it,  was  so  like  to  that  which  had  dwelt  on  him  in  compassionate 
pardon,  in  mute  reproach,  while  the  setting  sun  sank  down  upon  his 
wrath,  that  the  life  nis  hand  had  taken — the  life  guiltless  of  all  sin,  save 
a  too  loyal  love  for  him  and  a  too  knightly  code  of  honour — smote  back 
upon  his  conscience  in  thai  agony  with  which  a  soul  great  at  its  core 
arouses  to  the  sudden  memory  of  an  irrevocable  crime. 

He  played  the  game  out — played,  and  won  with  unchanged  science 
and  skill,  or  it  had  not  been  Strathmore  ; — and,  crossing  the  drawing- 
rooms,  approached  and  bent  down  to  her. 

**  You  look  saddened,  Lucille.  Are  you  unwell,  or  are  you  only  afraid 
of  the  storm  ?" 

She  sat  a  little  apart,  no  one  was  near  at  the  moment,  and  she  lifbd 
her  eyes  to  his  as  his  hand  lay  on  her  shoulder : 

'^  Afraid  ?  Oh  no  1  I  was  thinking  of  the  people  out  at  sea,  and  of 
their  misery.''  She  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  for  a  third  minute-guui 
fired  off  the  coast,  was  audible  through  the  rich  music  from  the  room 
beyond  and  the  laughing  murmur  nigh.  "  You  do  feel  for  them,  don't 
you  ?  You  only  said  that  in  jest;  you  would  save  them,  I  know,  if  you 
could  ?  It  is  so  terrible  to  sit  in  light  and  gaiety  and  comfort  here  while 
the  ships  are  perishing ;  it  seems  like  guilt  to  be  careless  and  rejoicing 
while  others  suffer,  and  death  is  close  at  hand.  There  is  something  so 
fearful  in  life  taken !" 

His  hand  dropped  frt>m  her  shoulder — the  hand  which  had  *'  taken 
life" — and,  stricken  by  those  words,  as  Cain  was  stricken  by  the  voice  of 
his  conscience  calling  on  him  to  answer  for  his  brother's  keeping,  he 
went  out  away  frx>m  the  light,  the  murmur,  the  music— -out  into  the  soli- 
tude of  the  dark  and  stormy  night. 
No  rain  n^as  falling,  and  the  night  was  stilly  save  when  the  winds. 
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sweeping  up  IJhroagh  tbe  forests,  dlirieked  wid  moaBed  upon  the  air,  and 
the  noise  of  the  waTes  arose  'with  a  >he»llow  roar,  like  desert  'heasts  seek- 
ing their  prey.  The  ringed  lightning,  whirling  down  the  sky,  Kt  up  the 
black  masses  of  woodland  tmd  the  grey  specftral  ruins  of  the  cloisters 
where  the  graves  ofthedead  Dominioanslc^;  and  at  intervals,  sihove  the 
tumult  of  the  innd  and  «ea>  the  signal  df  distress  broke  faintly,  and  then 
died  away.  He  stood  on  the  terrace,  looking  seaward,  his  head  tm- 
covered,  his  eyes  meeting  the  electric  blaze  that  was  laden  with  death 
or  blindness,  braving  the  fury  of  the  storm  as  he  had  braved  the  curse 
of  God  imd  Man.  Its  wild  work  lioted  unnoticed,  unfcilt,  around 
him;  one  of  those  dark  hours  was  upon  him  of  which  the  world  never 
knew,  y^en  the  pride  of  an  arrogant  and  egotistic  pihilosophy  was  rent 
asunder,  and  the  throes  of  an  undying  remorse  possessed  the  soul  which 
knew  itself  but  the  more  deeply  damned  because  the  loftiness  of  intellect 
by  which  it  was  companioned  left  it  no  plea  of  the  dullard's  brute^ 
ignorance,  or  the  murderer's  coarse  apathy,  in  its  crime.  He  had  wrought 
his  g^ilt  wittingly,  deliberately,  and,  though  trodden  down  from  memory 
by  an  iron  heel,  and  forgotten -through  long  stretches  of  time  in  the  pur- 
suit of  power,  in  these  hours,  rare,  solitary,  horrible  as  those  hours  in 
which  the  men  of  earlier  ages,  passion-riven,  deemed  themselves  fiend- 
possessed,  it  uprose  from  the  coiled  and  slumbering  past,  and  twisted 
round  him  as  the  serpents  round  the  Laocoon. 

Rare,  but  the  more  terrible  for  their  rarity,  these  hours  came  upon 
Inm.  He  lived  again  through  the  commission  of  his  crime ;  he  heard  the 
sullen  splashing  of  the  pes^entiml  waters  ;  he  saw  on  his  right  hand  the 
luminous  glory  of  the  sun;  he  watched  the  last-drawn  breath  shiver 
through  the  dying  limbs,  while  the  White  and  quivering  lips  gasped  their 
last  words  of  pardon  :  "  Oh  God,  I  forgive — I  forgive !— -ie  did  not 

know **    Pardon  even  in  the  throes  of  death !    And  the  love  that  he 

had  borne  him,  the  love  df  youth's  rejoicing  'brotherhood,  uprose  before 
him  in  all  its  glad  eonnnumon,  and  the  very  earth-  beneath,  the  very  air 
about  him,  seemed  to  call  upon  God  for  vengeance  for  that  guiltless  life 
hurled  into  a  brutal  grave. 

Cold,  arrogant,  inflexi|>le  to  the  living,  before  the  memory  of  his  sin 
this  man  bowed,  prostrate,  stricken,  accursed  in  his  own  sight.  For  this 
sin  was  agony  because  its  work  was  irrevocable :  and  in  its  despair,  its 
fruitless  yearning,  its  hopeless  impotence,  remorse  lodked  mockery,  ex- 
piation blasphemy. 

What  is  done,  is  done  for  -all  eternity. 

And  he  stood  looking  seaward,  while  the  tihunder  echoed  from  hill  to 
hill,  and  the  roar  of  the  deep  rose  hoarse  and  sullen  to  its  call ;  and  as 
the  wild  winds  lashed  and  moaned  about  him,  his  eyes  looked  up  to  the 
flaming  skies,  and  met  the  lightning's  wrath  unquailing.  The  great  lost 
soul  of  this  man,  -which  knew  a  supreme  remorse,  but  was  never  smitten 
by  a  craven's  fear,  found  the  echo  of  its  own  agony  in  the  throes  of  earth 
and  heaven,  and  from  his  lips  broke  a  bitter  cry,  lost  in  the  beating  of 
the  storm : 

"Oh  God!  oh  God!  release  me  from  my  guilt  T 

In  the  silence,  as  l^e  tempest  lulled  «nd  the  winds  sank  to  rise  again 
in  deadlier  wrath,  there  echoed  from  the  ocean  raging  below,  ikie  piteous 
signal,  and  the  prayer  &r  human  aid,  of  men  m  their  last  extremity. 
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perishing  nigh  at  hand.  He  heard  it,  standing  there,  looking  down  into 
the  darkness  with  his  face  towards  the  sea,  and  as  from  the  night  around 
him  there  arose  the  faint  and  wearj  moan  of  mortal  misery,  a  voice  whis- 
pered in  his  soul,  ^  Let  the  hand  which  took  life  save  it !  So  may  its 
«in  be  redeemed !" 

And  even  as  men  obey  an  imperative  command,  he  bowed  his  head 
and  went  through  l3ie  tamolt  of  the  storm  down  towards  the  sea. 

In  the  dark-arched  portal  of  the  door  leading  from  the  western  wing, 
irith  the  blaze  of  the  lightning  playing  about  her  funfeared,  gazing 
at  him  with  the  reverence  of  her  innocent  love,  while  the  wind  drowned 
•nd  wafted  from  her  ear  the  cry  to  God  of  her  father's  destroyer, 
stood  Ludlle.  Unseen,  and  inspired  by  that  instinct  which  lends  cou- 
rage to  the  weak  and  strength  to  the  frail,  she  had  stolen  from  the 
drawing-rooms  and  followed  him  through  passage  and  corridor  to  the 
silent  and  deserted  western  wing  of  the  Abbey.  The  bright  and  de- 
licate figure  was  strangely  framed  in  the  grey  stone  of  the  pointed 
archway ;  the  eyes  looked  wistfully  out  into  the  weird  darkness  of  the 
night;  the  hair  gleamed  golden  in  the  fiame  which  played  about  it ; 
fragile,  imaginative,  impressible,  fearful  in  much,  the  storm  had  no  terror 
&r  her,  its  grandeur  had  been  the  music  which  had  filled  her  heart  with 
its  own  solemnity  in  earliest  childhood,  and  to  which  she  had  loved  to 
listen  as  to  the  sublime  rhythm  of  a  Miltonic  poem,  or  a  Magnificat. 
And  into  danger  or  death  she  iVould  have  followed  Stratthmore  without 
pause  or  fear,  even  as  she  followed  him  now.  When  he  bowed  his  head 
and  went  down  towards  the  sea  through  the  winds  and  the  gloom,  she 
left  the  archway  of  the  door,  and  silently  and  softly  pursued  his  steps 
iwrer  the  mossy  ground  strewn  with  rent  boughs  and  fallen  fir-cones  along 
ihe  steep  and  winding  path  which  led  to  the  beach.  The  g^sts  loosened 
her  hair  and  tossed  it  floating  on  the  wind,  the  thunder  of  the  skies  and 
seas  echoed  from  hill  to  liill,  the  lightnings  made  their  mad  war  about 
her  feet  and  flashed  in  her  blinded  eyes.  Still  she  went  on — she  whom 
the  storm-blast  could  destroy  as  it  destroyed  the  fairy-bells  of  the  forest 
% — went  on  without  fear,  for  she  followed  him. 


11. 

«*TIIOaiTUKI  TE  SALUTANT.** 

A  WILD  night ! 

A  night  to  drown  death  shrieks  like  the  cry  of  a  curlew,  and  {^ay  with 
men's  lives  as  with  wisps  of  straw.  A  night  with  the  black  seas  yawn- 
ing in  fEithomless  graves,  and  the  hissing  of  the  waters,  filling  every 
voment  that  the  thunder  lulled.  No  rain  fell ;  the  air  was  hot  and  aria, 
<ibe  dense  clouds  looked  to  stoop  and  touch  the  waves  where  they  rose,  a 
OBiigfaty  wall  of  water,  mountain  high ;  a  darkness  impenetrable  brooded 
€ver  land  and  aea,  wiien  the  lightning  ceased  for  some  brief  second,  and 
ivhen  it  blazed  afresh  the  heavens  were  filled  with  its  flame*  that  lit  up 
the  white  stretdi  of  beach,  the  grey  rocks  that  gUttered,  steel-like,  in  its 
fight,  the  vast  Druidic  forests  of  the  Abbey  stretching  westward,  and  the 
bwHng,  seething,  xoaring  abyss,  where  the  sea  devoured  its  dead  in  the 
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horror  of  night,  to  smile  calm  and  sunny  in  the  morning  dawn  when  its 
mad  work  would  be  done,  and  its  prey  rot  below,  with  the  sand  in  their 
eyes  and  the  salt  weeds  in  their  hair,  and  the  nameless  things  of  the 
deep  creeping  over  their  limbs— -over  the  childish  brow  that  had  been 
floshed  warm  with  sleep  a  few  hours  before,  over  the  lone  floating 
tresses  that  had  been  played  with  by  a  mother^s  hand,  over  the  lips  which 
had  been  sought  in  the  bridal  softness  of  a  good-night  caress.  For  the 
sea  is  fellow-reaper  with  death,  and,  like  his  comrade,  spares  not  for 
youth,  or  love,  or  pity,  for  childhood's  cry,  or  mother's  prayer,  or  iron 
strength  of  manhood. 

It  was  a  wild  night!  The  wind  fose  in  sudden  blasts  swift  and  fierce  as 
a  simoon,  sweeping  down  from  the  wooded  heights  of  the  ancient 
monastery  over  the  darkness  of  the  sea,  and  driving  against  each  other 
the  great  masse|B  of  the  clouds  like  armies  hurled  together.  The  deafen- 
ing  roar  of  waters  met  the  thunder  of  the  skies  as  they  rolled  back  peal 
on  peal ;  and  in  the  lightning  glare  the  solitary  ship  was  seen,  black 
and  spectral,  with  sails  rent  away,  and  masts  broken  like  willow  boughs; 
flung  from  side  to  side  as  a  lamed  bird  is  flung  in  cruel  sport,  now  lifted 
on  the  crest  of  giant  waves,  now  sunk  from  sight  in  the  chasm  of  the 
closing  waters,  reeling,  rocking,  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  alone 
in  the  black,  trackless  waste  of  the  Atlantic.  The  minute-gun  was 
silenced  now,  or  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  the  storm ;  but  ever  and  anon 
from  the  tempest-tossed  vessel  there  rose  the  shrill,  piercing  wail  of 
perishing  souls,  the  cry  in  which  Strathmore  had  heai^  a  voice  as  the 
voice  of  God,  bidding  nim  who  had  destroyed  life  save  it. 

The  beach  stretching  beneath  the  wooded  clifi^s  of  White  Ladies  was 
almost  deserted.  There  was  no  fishing  village  near  for  several  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  there  were  no  fisher-folk,  no  coast-guard -men,  no 
boats,  save  the  pleasure-boats  kept  for  the  Abbey,  pretty  toys,  shaped 
like  Greek  feluccas  or  Turkish  caiques,  that  would  have  been  beaten  to 
pieces  in  the  storm  like  painted  butterflies.  A  few  men  had  gathered  on  the 
shore — gamekeepers,  lodgekeepers,  woodsmen,  labourers',  cotters — look- 
ing helplessly  on,  full  willing  to  succour  those  in  peril,  but  incapable  of 
lending  any  aid ;  they  had  a  great  coil  of  stout  rope  with  them,  but  they 
gazed  vacantly  and  sadly  at  it ;  they  had  no  means  to  use  it  for  any 
chance  of  rescue  unless  the  storm  lulled,  and  some  dared  swim  out  to  sea. 
They  fell  back,  and  uncovered  their  heads  as  Strathmore's  step  was 
heard  on  the  surf-splashed  sand,  and  the  lightning  shone  upon  his  face ; 
he  did  not  seem  to  see  them,  but  stood  looking  outward  to  the  ocean 
where  the  ship  was  reeling  through  the  trough  of  the  waves.  In  the 
uproar  of  the  night,  in  the  fury  of  the  storm,  in  the  violence  of  the  winds 
that  swept  the  sea  apart  in  yawning  gulfs,  and  piled  it  high  in  beetling 
barriers  of  foam,  and  flung  it  over  the  quivering  vessel  as  though  it  were 
some  living  thing  they  strove  to  stifle  and  entomb,  help  from  the  hand 
of  man  seemed  hopeless ;  nothing  but  a  life-boat  could  have  lived  through 
such  a  sea.  He  stood  looking  in  silence  outward,  his  head  uncovered  to 
the  winds,  his  eyes  meeting  the  electric  glare  unflinching,  behind  him 
the  granite*pine-crowned  slope  of  the  clifi^,  at  his  side  the  group  of  men, 
silent,  too,  and  watching  him  with  something  of  wonder,  for  they  had 
never  seen  their  lord  take  heed  of  the  waste  or  cost  of  life  upon  the 
coast,  with  much  of  anxiety  and  hope,  as  the  light  flashed  flickeringly 
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about  them,  for  they  knew  how  bold  a  swimmer  he  was,  and  had  heard 
through  what  storms  he  had  brought  his  yacht  in  distant  tropic  seas  in 
years  gone  by.  And — unseen  by  him,  for  she  knew  he  would  forbid  her 
braving  the  ghastly  night  if  he  saw  that  she  had  followed  him — stood 
Lucille,  her  arms  close  wound  about  a  tall  pine- stem  to  lend  her  resistance 
against  the  gusts  that  swirled  through  the  forests,  and  hent  the  old  witch- 
elms  like  silver  larches,  her  long  hair  unloosed,  and  filled  with  sear  brown 
leaves  blown  in  it  by  the  wind,  her  eyes  gazing  on  him  through  the  blinding 
flashes,  her  face  white  to  the  lips,  but  in  awe  with  which  fear  for  herself 
had  no  shadow  of  share,  and  filled  with  the  pity,  the  terror,  the  suh- 
limity,  the  grandeur  of  the  storm.  That  wrath  of  the  ocean  had  been 
the  Dies  Ires  to  which  she  had  listened  tirom  the  years  of  infancy,  and 
die  solemnity  of  its  awful  hours  had  lent  to  her  nature  its  depth  and  its 
melaucholy.  ,The  ocean,  in  her  spiritual  poetic  creed,  was  as  the  mighty 
servant  of  God,  moved  by  his  voice  and  ruled  by  his  will ;  eternal  power 
spoke  to  her  in  the  rushing  of  the  storm,  as  eternal  mercy  smiled  on  her 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  seas.  She  had  no  fear;  and  she  stood  with  her 
arms  wound  about  the  knotted  pine,  and  her  hair  floating  backward  from 
her  brow,  as  in  the  pictures  of  old  masters  the  young  angel  stands,  serene 
and  filled  with  an  infinite  compassion  and  love,  while  the  earth  is  tempest- 
rocked  beneath  his  feet.  And  on  the  beach  Strattimore  looked  outward 
over  the  boiling  waters,  and  in  the  black  abyss  far  out  to  sea  the  lost  ship 
laboured. 

The  ringed  lightning  whirled  down  the  sky,  the  heavens  were  riven  by 
the  sheet  of  flame,  the  vessel  stood  out  distinct  against  the  glare,  so  nigh, 
that  from  the  shore  the  crowd  swarming  on  the  deck  and  clinging  to  the 
ropes  were  seen  in  the  spectral  light.  Then  one  huge  wave  dashed  over 
her  and  laid  her  down  on  her  leeward  side ;  there  was  a  crash,  a  crushing 
splitting  noise,  that  echoed  to  the  land ;  darkness  fell  over  the  face  of  the 
waters ;  the  moaning  w£ul  of  perishing  lives  pierced  above  the  tempest 
roar — the  ship  had  struck. 

When  the  lightning  shone  out  again,  the  wreck  lay  with  its  hull  out 
of  water,  stranded  on  a  sunken  rock,  a  black  and  shapeless  mass  ;  more 
than  a  third  of  its  freight  of  human  life  had  been  swept  off  by  the  sea 
that  had  engulfed  it,  and  the  remnant  left  ciung  to  the  shrouds  and 
framework  of  the  foundered  vessel,  their  faces  turned  towards  land,  their 
shrill  shrieks  ringing  through  the  night.  Strathmore's  eyes  glanced  over 
the  stretch  of  distance  which  lay  betwixt  the  shipwrecked  and  the  beach, 
and  measured  it  ^jnerringly — as  unerringly  he  gauged  the  danger,  almost 
the  impossibility,  of  any  swimmer  living  through  those  seas.  Never- 
theless he  turned  to  the  men  beside  him : 

"  Fetch  me  a  coil  of  rope." 

"Tvegot  rope  here,  my  lord,"  said  his  head-keeper,  as  they  hauled 
the  great  coil  nearer. 

"  We  can't  do  not  nothing,  your  lordship,"  said  another  man,  one  of 
his  tenant  farmers.  "  Gt)d  knows  I'd  risk  a  bit  to  save  those  poor 
drowning  wretches  ;  but  even  a  boat,  if  we  had  one,  my  lord,  wouldn't 
live  through  that  ere  storm.*' 

"  Most  likely  not,"  answered  Strathmore,  indifferently,  stooping  to  try 
the  strength  of  the  cable  with  his  hands,  while  the  men  grouped  about 
him  with  white  scared  faces  and  eager  wistful  eyes,  that  strained  now 
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towards  the  wreck  where  it  lay  in  the  heaving  waters,  now  towards  his 
movements,  with  the  dull  mechanical  anxiety  and  marvel  with  which 
those,  whom  peril  and  emergence  stupify,  look  on  at  him  whom  they 
only  nerve  and  arm.  He  was  flinging  off  his  evening  dress,  lashing 
a  lantern  to  lus  shoulders,  and  knotting  tight  about  his  waist  one  end  o£ 
the  rope.  He  knew  that  hazard  ran  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  boldest 
and  surest  swimmer  could  ever  breast  the  mad  fury  of  the  seething  waves 
and  return  alive ;  death  waited  for  him  in  a  hundred  forms.  He  had  nO' 
pity,  no  yearning  for  those  dying  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  humanity 
was  alien  to  hb  nature,  and  his  philosophic  creed  held  in  its  calm  logic 
that  death,  as  the  universal  law,  reaps  its  sure  average  every  year,  and 
that  the  mode  of  its  advent  is  of  little  import.  Life  was  precious  to  him, 
for  his  power,  his  intellect,  his  ripened  triumphs,  his  gathered  honours, 
his  influence  over  men  and  nations ;  it  was  to  him,  as  wide  waste  to  risk 
his  existence  for  that  of  a  ship's  crew; — common  sailors,  wailing  women, 
useless  children — as  to  risk  a  man's  for  that  of  a  dog.  It  was  not  for 
them  that  he  came  to  wrestle  with  the  storm,  to  rescue  them  or  perish;  it, 
was  for  the  memory  of  the  dead;  it  was  for  the  rigid  law  of  expiadon, 
wluch  he  had  set  to  himself  with  the  iron  sternness  of  Mosaic  law;  it  wm 
for  the  remorse  which  in  its  dark  hours  forced  him  to  any  travail,  to  any 
sacrifice,  to  any  ordeal  which  could  wash  the  blood-stain  &om  his  hand. 
Thus  he  had  done  great  things  unknown  to  men,  and  witnessed  but  by 
God — things  noble  and  holy,  wrought  on  one  inexorable  principle  of 
atonement,  and  wrought  in  silence  and  unseen  of  the  world,  even  as  in 
ancient  days  the  great  and  guilt-stained  soul  strove  to  cleanse  and  justify 
itself  by  pitiless  penance  in  cloister  and  in  battle,  among  the  plague- 
stricken  and  the  infidel,  in  the  death-ranks  of  the  Crusade,  and  the  reek- 
ing pestilence  of  the  lazar-wards.  He  knotted  the  cord  close  about  his 
waist,  and  glanced  once  more  across  the  boiling  seas ;  he  was  a  skilled 
and  daring  swimmer,  and  held  all  danger  in  the  sure  measurement,  yet 
tiie  cool  disdain,  of  a  sagacious  courage. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake !  my  lord,  you  won't  try  those  seas !"  said  the 
men,  involujitarily  crowding  nearer,  their  deference  to  his  rank,  and  their 
first-awed  wonder  at  his  cool  rapid  movements,  breaking  down  before  the 
imminence  of  the  peril  that  he  was  about  to  encounter,  single-handed  and 
unaided. 

"  Strathmore,  for  the  love  of  God,  what  are  you  about !"  shouted  one 
of  his  guests,  who,  with  Nello  Caryll  and  another,  sprang  down  from  the 
cliffs  above,  having  left  the  drawing-rooms  soon  after  him  to  visit  the 
shore,  not  naming  where  they  came  lest  they  should  alarm  the  women ; 
the  thickness  of  the  pine-boughs  and  the  wood  parted  their  path  from 
where  Lucille  stood,  and  they  saw  her  no  more  than  he  did  on  the  beach 
as  they  plunged  headlong  through  the  blaze  of  the  storm  down  the 
slippery  precipitate  path,  strewn  with  broken  branches  and  with  loosened 
boulders. 

"Nothing  wonderful,"  he  answered  simply;  "only  what  any  of  my 
yacht's  crew  would  do  in  a  second." 

"  But  no  man  can  live  in  those  seas !" 

"  Oh,^  I  don't  know.  I  have  swam  the  Bosphorus  in  rougher  weather 
still." 

Young  Caryll  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm : 
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''Lord  Cecil !  let  »i^  gp  I  I  swim  like  a  water-dog^  and  your  life  is  too 
great  to  be  flung  away  on  arisk^** 

The  youth's  £aGe  was  very  pale  as  the  lightning  flashed  on  it,  and  his 
eyes  shone  with  excitement;  he  was  o£  a  generous^  impressible  nature,  and. 
it  touched  him  strangely  to  see  one  whom  he  had  known,  but  as  the 
Baughty  and  ambitious  Minister,  the  cold  and  caustic  man  of  the  world, 
ready  to  face  death  for  (as  he  deemed),  the  mere  sake  of  those  who  suffered,, 
leady  to  peril  life  to  succour  strangers  perishing. 

"  My  life  is  required  of  me  ;  yours,  is  not." 

The  brief,  calm  words  bore  no  meaning  to  the  boy's  ear,  save  thai;  they 
refused  to  yield  up  place  to  him,  but  his  hand  tightened  still  on  Stratb- 
more'e,.  and  his  voice,  hurried  and  low,  was  drowned  to  any  other  eao*  than 
his  in  the  din  of  the  storm. 

'^  Let  me  go  first  at  least,,  sir !  She  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  stood 
by  to  see  you  perish." 

Strathmore  started,  and  Nello  could  not  tell  whether  the  quiver  which 
passed  over  his  face  was  one  of  pain,  or  was  but  the  shiver  of  the  flickering 
flash.     He  put  him  aside  Hih.  a  brief  command : 
^  "  I  forbid  you  to  peril  your  life.     And  while  you  talk  the  wreck  is 
sinking." 

Then,  shaking  himself  fVee  from  the  other  men,  he  plunged  without 
pause  into  the  daurk,  seething  breakers : — ^the  wild,  broken  cry  of  a  young 
voice  rang  out  upon  the  night,  as  the  black  waves  closed  over  him,  but  in 
th^  crash  of  the  tempest,  and  the  tension  of  high-strung  excitement^  none 
heard,  or  none  regarded  it. 

In  the  glare  from  the  rent  skies,  those  clinging  to  the  shattered  wreck 
saw  him  fliAg  himself  down  into  the  boiling  chasm  of  the  seas  to  save 
them,  and  gave  him  one  ringing  cheer  that  pierced  above  the  thunder  and 
drowned  the  dying,  stifled  shriek  of  those  woom  the  waves  washed  at  that 
instant  from  their  hold  upon  the  t^flrail  into  the  darkness  yawning  round. 
He  knew  that  death  was  nigh,  and  all  ji>ut  imminent ;  he  knew  that  the 
keenest  skill,  the  boldest  dsuring,  could  do  but  little  against  that  mad  mass 
of  loosened  waters  ;  he  knew  &^t  in  a  second's  space  the  chance  was,  as 
a  million  to  one,  that  he  would  be  flung  back  upon  the  jagged  granite  of 
the  rocks^  torn,  mangled,  bleeding,  lifeless,  or  be  beaten  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  waves,  never  to  nse  again.  Yet  he  gave  himself  to  the 
fury  of  the  seas  without  hesitance,  and  let  their  surging  billows  yawn  for 
him  and  close  above  his  head,  while  over  the  wide  waste  of  ocean  the 
great  darkness  again  fell,  and  those  who  gazed,  awe-stricken  and  with 
tight-drawn  breath,  knew  not  whether  the  issue  would  be  life  or  death. 
The  lightning  lit  the  Atlantic  with  its  blaze  afresh,  and  in  the  ghastly 
hue  he  rese,  flung  to  and  fro  upon  the  heaving  foam,  yet  parting  the 
Uack  water  with  calm  and  resolute  strength,  grappling  hard  with  death 
imd  danger,  and  refusing  to  be  conquered  :  then,  from  the  broken,  shape- 
less wreck  a  great  cheer  rose  again,  and  rang  over  the  seas,  sublime  as  a 
Te  Deum,  grand  as  the  lo  Triumphe  of  the  victor's  psean ; — it  was  the 
'*  Morituri  te  Salutant !"  of  the  dying  to  him  who  died  for  them. 

Thrice  he  was  hurled  backwards  to  the  shore;  thrice,  bruised,  buffeted, 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  waters  heavily  as  by  an  iron  mace,  he 
swam  out  again,  striking  the  waves  with  steady,  unceasing  strokes.  The 
salt  foam  was  in  his  teeth,  the  lightning  in  \m  eyes,  th^  seas  threw  him 
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hither  and  thither,  and  flung  him  down  into  their  depths.  They  cast  him, 
now,  outward  to  the  waste  of  the  ocean,  now,  backward  towards  the  jagged 
beach  rocks,  where,  once  dashed  upon  the  granite,  he  would  lie  a  shape- 
less corpse ;  now  high  upon  the  crested  billows  in  the  lurid  glistening 
light,  while  the  great  bulk  of  water  heaved  and  rocked  beneath  him;  now, 
down  into  the  chasm  of  the  yawning  seas,  while  the  breakers  swept  over 
his  head,  and  in  the  darkness  he  heard  the  sullen  roar  of  the  Atlantic 
sounding  in  his  ear  and  beaUng  in  his  brain,  and  felt  the  surging  of  the 
waves  seeking  whom  they  should  devour. 

Neither  from  wreck  nor  shore  could  his  path  be  traced, — now  and  again 
when  the  lightning  lit  the  skies  they  saw  his  arms  stretched  out  upon  the 
black  expanse,  where  he  wrestled  with  the  winds  that  blew  in  his  teeth 
and  drove  the  waves  upon  him,  and  swayed  him  to  and  fro  as  the  cur- 
rent sways  a  straw ;  or  through  the  shroud  of  darkness  that  covered  the 
deep,  on  which  the  wail  of  the  drowning  lives  alone  was  heard,  the  light 
lashed  to  him  shone  out  for  one  fleet  instant,  to  be  lost  again  in  the  im- 
penetrable gloom,  and  when  it  sunk  from  sight  they  could  not  tell  whether 
ne  yet  lived  amidst  the  fury  of  the  seas,  or  whiter  he  were  dashed  upon 
the  sunken  reefs  to  rise  no  more,  until  a  rigid,  sightless,  broken  corpse 
should  float  upward  in  the  light  of  the  morrow's  sun. 

A  great  awe  fell  on  those  who  watched  and  waited  for  the  issue  of  the 
contest  of  one  human  life  with  the  tumult  of  ocean  and  storm  ;  their  lips 
were  white,  their  breath  was  held,  their  brows  were  wet  with  dew ;  they 
feared,  they  trembled,  they  suffered  for  him  as  he  never  did  for  himself ; 
for  in  the  jaws  of  the  grave  Strathmore  was  calm,  and  with  danger  the 
dauntless  and  defiant  courage  in  his  blood  rose  resolute.  He  beat  his  path 
through  the  salt  blinding  water,  recovering  again  and  again  every  yard 
from  which  the  wind  drove  or  the  sea  dashed  him  back.  None  wrestling 
through  the  tumult  of  the  night,  to  reach  what  they  loved  best  from  the 
fast-sinking  wreck,  would  have  fought  a  more  enduring  conflict  with  the 
death  which  menaced  him  on  every  side,  than  he  who,  with  no  human  love, 
no  human  pity  for  one  of  those  for  whom  he  gave  himself,  cast  himself  into 
the.devouring  seas,  for  sake  of  a  sterner  and  a  nobler  duty,  for  sake  of 
the  atonement  which  should  save  life  by  the  same  arm  which  had  once 
taken  life,  and  wash  out  the  stain  of  blood-guiltiness  by  the  ransom  of 
lost  souls. 

The  night  was  holy,  the  storm  ^as  sanctified  to  him;  with  each  time 
that  he  arose  from  the  salt,  fathomless  abyss,  he  was  nearer  to  the  expiatiou^ 
for  which  he  laboured  ;  with  every  stroke  by  which  he  forced  back  the 
mad,  murderous  waters,  he  was  victor  over  the  remorSe  which  in  its  dark 
hours  made  him  accursed  in  his  own  eyes  ;  with  all  the  brui'*  'd,  exhausted 
pain  of  that  wild  work,  as  the  ocean  flung  him  downward,  aud  the  winds 
hurled  him  against  the  rocks,  and  the  salt  surf  dashed  in  his  blind,  aching 
eyes,  he  felt  but  as  in  ancient  days,  those  guilt-laden  and  athirst  for 
freedom  from  the  memory  and  the  burden  of  their  guilt,  felt  the  points  of 
the  iron  in  their  flesh,  or  the  torturing  baptism  of  Are,  as  au  atonement 
welcome  and  hallowed,  a  purification  before, God. 

For  in  these  hours  the  dark,  grand,  wild  nature  latent  in  him  broke 
out  and  ruled;  and  shattered  down  the  creeds  of  the  Statesman,  the 
Courtier,  and  the  World. 

At  last  he  neared  the  wreck,  beatmg  his  way  through  the  uproar  and 
the  gloom,  while  above  him  the  great  waves  were  reared  like  tEie  towering 
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crest  of  an  Alpine  dope.  For  a  moment  the  lightning  died  out,  and  in 
the  thick  darkness  he  lay  on  the  waters,  waiting  till  in  its  glare  he  should 
be  able  to  reach  the  side  of  the  stranded  and  shattered  hull.  The  blaze 
flashed  out  afresh,  illumining  sea  and  skj,  the  measureless  waste  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  dark  woodlands  of  the  shore ;  and — at  the  instant  when 
the  dying]  saw  their  deliverer,  and  in  the  stead  of  death  hope  came  to 
them — the  curled,  reared  waters  rolled,  and  swept  up  with  a  hoarse,  hollow 
roar,  like  a  lion's  when  he  is  an*hungered  and  baffled  of  his  prey,  and 
broke  upon  the  wreck.  When  they  again  severed  and  left  it  free,  the 
crowding  lives  had  been  swept  with  them,  and  garnered  to  the  grave  ;  a 
remnant  alone  was  left:  he  was  too  late.  The  elements  themselves 
mocked  and  denied  him  his  expiation  ! 

Where  he  looked  upward  to  the  shapeless,  sinking  mass,  the  cry  of 
the  drowning,  devoured  ere  he  could  reach  them,  rang  on  his  ear ;  and 
firom  his  own  lips  a  moan  broke  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  vast 
ocean  waste. 

'*My  Grod!  my  hand  is  too  accursed  to  save!** 

As  though  in  answer,  firom  the  riven  clouds  the  soft  and  holy  radiance 
of  the  moon  shone  out  for  one  brief  space,  bathing  land  and  sea  with  its 
pale  light  after  the  lurid  glare  of  the  storm.  A  few  were  left  upon  the 
wreck — four  or  five  women  and  children  and  youths  ;  these,  in  their 
mortal  agony,  turned  their  eyes  upon  their  saviour,  and  with  that  mute 
and  terrible  prayer  besought  his  succour.  No  wild  shouts  greeted  him 
as  he  swam  to  the  wreck,  and  made  his  footing  on  its  slippery  woodwork ; 
those  who  would  so  have  welcomed  him,  had  a  second  before  been  swept 
away  to  death;  yet,  as  he  reached  the  sinking  ship,  one,  yards  distant, 
wrestling  for  life  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  saw  him,  and  gave  him  a 
smgle  ringing  cheer,  the  Moriturus  te  Saluto  of  the  dying  to  the  victor ; 
— ^hen  the  voice  died  which  in  the  throes  of  death  had  been  lifted  to 
hail  him  who  had  come  too  late,  and  in  the  black  whirling  water  the 
sailor  sank,  with  that  greeting  on  his  lips  to  the  stranger  in  whom  cou- 
rage found  its  comrade. 

The  moon  was  shrouded  now  in  the  dark  clouds,  that  were  driven  swift 
as  the  hurricane  across  the  skies ;  but  the  almost  ceaseless  play  of  the 
lightDing  made  it  clear  as  day,  and  he  saw  the  white  faces  of  dead  men 
rise  up  about  him  in  the  water,  and  the  dark  floating  hair  of  women's 
corpses  was  blown  over  hb  hands  as  he  swam  towards  the  wreck,  through 
the  seas,  which  were  strewn  with  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  shattered 
ship,  and  mounted  with  steady  grasp  the  shelving,  slippery  mass,  which 
was  all  that  was  left  of  the  stately  vessel  that  when  the  sun  had  gone 
down  had  been^ateering  calmly  before  the  wind,  with  white  sails  set, 
through  a  fair^^d  balmy  evening,  over  a  laughing  azure  sea.  When 
the  few  who  were  gathered  together  trembling  and  praying  on  the 
wreck,  waiting  for  instant  death,  and  scourged  by  the  brutal  stripes  of 
the  salt  billows  as  they  broke,  saw  him  ascend  and  stand  amidst  them, 
giving  his  life  for  theirs,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  lifted  their 
bUnched  &ces,  and  blessed  him  and  prayed  to  him  with  tears  of  agony  : 
their  saviour  looked  to  them  not  man,  but  Deity. 

And  as  they  wept  and  clung  about  him,  and  worshipped  him  as  their 
deliverer  from  death,  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  them ;  but  in  that  moment 
when  he  stood  upon  the  wreck,  with  the  tumult  of  the  storm  around,  and 
the  black  waste  of  water  between  him  and  the  land  which  he  might 
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never  reach  again — between  him  and  the  life  which  was  filled  with 
wealth,  and  power,  and  honour,  and  the  ripe  fruitafi^  of  a  great  ambilioD 
— Strathmore  remembered  but  one,  the  Dead  who  in  the  long-buried 
years  had  fallen  when  the  sun  went  down  npon  the  murderer^s  wratb : 
and  from  his  lips  a  prayer  broke,  more  bitter  and  more  yearning  than  any 
which  those  who  wept  about  his  feet  prayed  for  their  delirerance  &om 
the  grave : 

"My  God!     Let^^atoneT 

Then,  he  bade  those  trembling  and  quivering  in  the  terror  of  the 
night  to  be  still  and  of  good  cheer,  and  with  tl^  aid  of  the  yoaths^ 
lads  who  had  been  passengers  in  the  ship,  and  could  not  swim — ^he  un- 
wound the  rope  from  about  his  waist,  ana  fastened  it  tightly  to  a  beam; 
the  other  end  was  held  by  those  on  shore,  and,  when  it  was  made  taut, 
it  stretched  a  narrow  yet  firm  bridge  through  the  pathless  waters,  a  frail 
yet  precious  aid  through  the  great  abyss  that  yawned  between  the  drown- 
ing and  the  land,  where  lay  deliverance  and  safety.  It  was  a  hideous 
passage — through  the  curved  walls  of  the  giant  waves,  through  the  black 
salt  chasm  filled  with  the  hollow  roar  of  the  voracious  billows,  through 
the  drenching,  merciless  blows  of  the  solid  waters,  with  but  that  one  frail, 
-vibrating  cord  as  plank  between  them  and  their  destruction !  Yet  the 
love  of  life  is  a  master-passion,  and  makes  the  feeble  strong,  the  coward 
daring,  the  weakness  of  womanhood  cope  with  the  force  of  man.  It  was 
their  sole  chance :  one  by  one,  in  the  glare  firom  the  heavens  or  by  the 
flickering  lantern-light,  he  directed  them  to  descend,  and  pass  along  the 
rope  wheife  it  stretched  through  the  foam  and  the  gloom.  There  were 
wild  disorder,  delirious  panic,  the  agony  of  hope  conflicting  with  the 
horror  of  despair,  the  abject  anguish  of  helpless  women.  But  the  same 
force  of  will  which  bore  down  the  opposing  factions  of  states  and  minis- 
tries made  its  might  rule  here  ;  he  who  b  calm  and  resolute  in  peril  is  a 
king  among  his  fellows.  One  by  one  he  made  them  descend,  holding 
back  the  reckless,  encouraging  the  fearful,  warning,  guiding,  command- 
ing each,  bidding  each  be  9f  strong  heart  and  of  sure  courage  through 
the  perilous  and  dire. passage.  Seven  lives  were  launched  by  him  on 
that  frail  bridge  which  he  had  perilled  his  own  life  to  give  them,  where 
it  hung  vibrating  above  the  boUing  surf,  and  passing  through  the  gorge 
of  the  reared  waves.  One  alone  was  swept  down  into  the  abyss,  and 
perished ;  six  were  rescued,  and  one  by  one  he  saw  them  reach  the  shore, 
and  received  by  those  waiting  there,  in  the  ruddy  gleam  of  the  beacon- 
fire  hastily  piled  on  the  sands  from  the  broken  pine-boughs  and  the 
resinous  firs.  He  had  saved  them.  Six  lives  wrestled  for  with  death, 
and  brought  from  out  the  grave  ; — might  not  these  expiate  one  taken  ? 

Standing  on  the  wreck,  which  he  refused  to  leave  while  any  ii^ere  still 
unrescued,  he  looked  across  the  sea  as  the  wild  shouts  which  welcomed 
those  whom  he  had  succoured,  and  saluted  the  grandeur  of  his  act,  rang 
loud  through  a  pause  in  the  uproar  of  the  storm;  and  on  his  face  a  light 
shone  which  had  never  been  there  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  in  his 
eyes  came  a  sublime  serenity ;  the  peace,  the  gratitude,  the  rest  vrith  God 
and  man,  of  the  soul  which,  after  lengthened  years  of  travail  and  remorse, 
is  at  the  last  released  from  the  brand  and  burden  of  its  crime,  and  purified 
by  expiation. 

The  holiest  hour  of  Strathmore^s  life  was  this  in  which  he  stood  alone 
in  the  wide  desert  of  the  ocean. 
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m. 

LOST  IV  THE  HOLINESS  OF  BBDEMPTION. 

Two  yet  remained,  yomig  boys  bat  Utde  out  c£  in&ncj,  for  whose 
delicate  liancb  and  fragile  hmha  the  passage  by  the  rope  was  hopeless. 
Their  mo^r  bad  beeci  swept  from  them  when  at  the  first  crash  upon  the 
leef  the  Tessei  bad  parted  aimdditps,  and  half  her  human  freight  had 
perished  I  the  chiidrmi,  by  the  wild  caprice  of  the  seas,  bad  been  spared, 
and  sat  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  the  elder  comfortiag  the  younger, 
strangely  stilled  and  in  the  awe  of  a  Toiceless  terror,  Strathmore  looked 
down  on  tbem,  then  stooped  and  touched  the  eider,  a  little  fiillow  of  some 
seven  years,  whose  &ir  locks  were  drenched  in  the  faitne  «nd  surge, 

"  Leave  your  faiother  and  trust  yourself  to  me*  I  can  only  save  you 
cue  at  a  time." 

The  ttdld  gazed  up  at  him  with  sad  and  dreaming  eyes ;  the  horror  of 
the  awful  night  had,  left  him  passive,  his  eyM  wens  tearless,  and  bis  ftice 
Tery  white.  He  loosened  bu  arms  from  the  little  one,  and  motioned 
Strathmore  to  take  him  instead.  They  were  fVench  children,  for  tlie  ship 
was  a  HJavre  vessel  bound  for  Ameiica. 

<'  Take  Victor  first,  not  me ;  my  mother  loved  him  best.*'  ' 

The  plaintive  heroic  answer  was  drowned  in  tbe  hoarse  roar  of  the 
karrieane,  but  Strathmore  heard  it,  and  lifted  up  the  younger,  as  the  boy 
bade  him. 

*^I  will  save  you  boi^.     Have  no  fear.     You  are  a  brave  child." 

He  took  the  other  in  the  grasp  of  his  left  arm,  who,  younger  still,  was 
all  i3Qt  unconscious  from  cold,  from  tenor,  and  from  the  blows  of  the  heavy 
Inllows,  and  plunged  down  once  more  into  the  watera.  As  he  quitted  the 
wreck,  he  saw  one  wbmn  he  had  not  noted — ^a  woman  lying  prostrate,  in- 
sensible, peibaps  dead.  It  was  too  late  to  go  back;  when  he  returned  for 
the  boy  be  coidd  rescue  her  if  she  lived;  and  he  gave  himself  once  more 
to  the  madness  of  the  ocean,  ibis  time  with  the  drad  weight  of  the  young 
cbild  hanging  wearily  upon  him. 

From  ^e  shore  they  saw  him  leave  the  wreck  tbus  laden,  then  they 
lost  sight  of  him  in  the  deep  trough  of  tlie  heaving  seas ;  in  the  darkrtess 
they  knew  not  wbether  his  Hfe  had  been  laid  down  in  ransom  for  those 
whom  he  had  saved,  or  whether  he  wrestled  with  the  seas  again  to  be 
agam  Uieir  victor.  The  blackness  of  night  brooded  over  land  and  water, 
while  the  sullen  roar  of  the  thunder  rolled  through  the  air,  and  the  hoarse 
iiiry  of  the  winds  lashed  the  storm  to  its  height — they  knew  not  whether 
he  lived  or  periled. 

Then,  where  the  gleam  of  the  fire  on  the  beach  was  cast  red  and  lurid 
iqpon  tiie  breakers,  as  they  rolled  upward,  cirested  with  white  hissing  surf, 
uey  saw  hira  rise,  bearing  the  burden  of  another  life. 

Swift  as  thonght,  Licmel  Caryll  flung  bimself  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to 
nieet  him.  Strathmore  (brew  the  young  boy  to  him,  and,  without  pause, 
turned  and  weoit  backwards  to  the  wreck  to  redeem  the  word  he  had  given 
to  the  cldld  left  there  by  his  own  will  to  perish,  ibat  his  brother  might  be 
saved.  Once  more  back  through  that  terrible  travail  of  life  wi^  an  im- 
pending death  ;  once  more  through  the  passage  of  the  trackless  seas, 
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through  the  darkoeu  of  the  tamultuoui  night,  through  the  reared  massiTe 
waves,  with  the  hitter  brine  in  his  eyes  and  his  teeth,  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  floating  around  him,  with  the  winds  hurling  him  hither  and 
thither,  and  striking  him  blindly  with  great  masses  of  curled  water. 
Once  more ; — while  now,  his  breath  came  in  laboured  gasps  of  puo,  and 
every  sinew  throbbed  with  the  unnatural  strain,  every  muscle  quiyered, 
every  bone  ached,  while  his  throat  was  parched,  his  eyes  starting,  his 
temples  aching ;  while,  beside  the  whirl  and  the  force  of  the  waters,  he 
had  to  combat  with  a  direr  and  more  insidious  foe — the  exhaustion  which 
was  slowly  gathering  over  all  his  limbs,  and  stealbg  out  the  life  and 
power  ^m  his  frame. 

Yet  strength  of  the  will  conquered  weakness  of  the  body ;  he  reached 
the  wreck  (OTesh,  and  the  wistful  eyes  of  the  youne  boy,  gazing  mto  the 
awful  night,  saw  his  deliverer  return  faithful  to  nis  word,  though  but 
pledged  to  a  lonely  child.  Strathmore  ascended  the  stranded  wreck,  and 
paused  to  rest,  and  gather  force  to  reach  the  shore  in  this  last  passage^ 
whose  peril  was  more  imminent  than  all.  A  brief  breathing-space  sufficed 
to  eive  him  back  some  strength ;  his  muscles  were  of  steel,  his  powers  d 
endurance  great,  and  his  ascetic  indifference  to  indulgence  and  pleasures 
of  the  senses  had  left  his  frame  firm  knit  as  in  his  earliest  manhood.  As 
he  paused,  and  looked  down  to  where  in  the  darkness  the  waves  were 
dashing  the  timbers  of  the  shattered  ship  together,  and  whirling  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  drowned  men  in  the  ghastly  glare  of  wreathinc;  phospho- 
rescent  lieht,  he  heard  a  sullen  menace  roll  and  groan  through  the  snat- 
tered  hull  on  which  he  rested — ^it  was  the  sure  and  ominous  sound  which 
preceded  the  parting  of  the  few  broken  timbers  which  still  held  together. 
They  were  no  longer  safe  for  a  sinele  second :  one  moment  more  and  they 
would  break  away,  destroying  with  them  all  life  which  should  remain  near 
the  abyss  which  yawned  for  them.  It  was  quite  daik ;  the  uncertain 
glimmer  of  the  lantern  he  had  left  upon  the  wreck  was  cast  about  his 
feet,  but  shed  no  light  on  the  wide  waste  around,  where  the  roar  of  the 
waves  was  heard  seeking  whom  they  should  devour,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  washed  against  the  reef,  lit  only  here  and  there  by  the  weird 
phosphor-glitter  on  the  surf.  There  was  no  time  for  pause,  for  thought; 
he  stooped  and  touched  the  woman  lying  at  his  feet;  she  was  unconscious 
from  terror  or  firom  a  swoon,  but  he  laid  his  hand  to  her  lips,  and  they 
were  warm ;  in  her  bosom,  and  her  heart  was  beating.  Sho.  lived ;  he 
could  not  leave  her  there  to  certain  death. 

He  bade  the  child  mount  on  his  shoulders,  and  cling  close  so  as  to 
leave  his  arms  free  and  his  limbs  unshackled ;  the  boy,  quiet  and  intel- 
ligent beyond  his  years,  comprehended  and  obeyed  him ;  then  Strathmore 
raised  the  woman's  form,  and  g^rasping  her  firmly  in  his  left  hand,  felt 
his  way  with  his*  right  along  the  rope  down  the  siae  of  the  wreck,  which 
with  every  moment  might  yawn,  and  crash,  and  disappear,  and  so  com- 
mitted himself  yet  again  to  the  fury  of  the  seas,  thus  neavy  laden  with 
the  burden  of  two  lives.  The  thick  darkness  was  around  him ;  he  could 
see  neither  the  waste  that  stretched  before,  nor  the  vaulted  skies  which 
brooded  above  him.  He  sank  as  he  first  swam  out  from  the  side  of  the 
wreck  ;  the  great  waves  washed  over  him,  and  he  held  himself  as  losi» 
with  the  child's  hands  clinging  round  him,  and  the  weight  of  the  woman 
hanging  on  his  arm.    The  waters  closed  above  his  head  and  over  the 
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bo/s  fur  curls,  and  he  felt  the  salt  billows  surging  in  his  ears  and  stifling 
his  breath;  he  heard  the  rushing  roar  of  the  craters,  he  knew  that  he  was 
sinking  to  his  grave.  Better  for  him  to  have  so  perished — better  had  he 
died  thus  in  the  supreme  mart}Tdom  of  a  grand  labour,  in  the  great 
ransom  of  a  holy  expiation.  His  death  had  then  absolved  his  life ;  he 
had  then  yielded  up  his  soul  in  peace  with  God  and  man;  having  sinned 
much,  yet  much  atoned. 

Bat  death  came  not  to  him  in  that  hour.  The  long  hair  of  the  woman 
swept  across  his  lips ;  he  shuddered  and  sickened  at  its  touch,  he  knew 
not  why,  as  he  had  never  done  at  the  sharp  agony  on  the  jagged  rocks, 
or  the  blmding  blows  of  the  massed  water.  By  his  involuntary  move- 
ment his  foot  touched  the  projecting  timber  of  the  sunken  wreck ;  in- 
stioctiTely  he  struck  with  all  his  force  against  the  beam,  so  that  the 
impetus  given  might  send  them  upward  to  the  surface ;  he  rose,  and  they 
breathed  again,  floating  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  on  the  face  of  the 
ocean.  Life  was  yet  his  and  theirs  whom  he  had  saved,  and  he  lay  on 
the  black  waters,  parting  them  with  the  strength  of  his  single  arm,  while 
a&r  off  through  the  dense  gloom  gleamed  the  leaping  flames  of  the 
beacon  fire.  His  hand  grasped  the  woman's  form, .  vj^hich  he  bore  up 
against  the  force  of  the  hurled  billows,  and  her  hair  swept  again  agdnst 
his  lips,  and  her  breath  was  on  her  cheek,  while  she  faintly  awoke  to 
consciousness  from  her  trance,  as  they  moved  through  the  icy  waters ; 
and  thus  they  passed  together  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  through 
ihe  tumult  of  the  storm,  through*  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Thus  they  pass^  together  amidst  the  devouring  waters,  with  the  in- 
iKicent  face  of  the  young  child  nigh  them,  and  the  cold  limbs  of  the  lost 
iead  washed  against  them,  while  over  the  ocean  the  tempest  raged,  and 
tfie  winds  gave  voice  to  the  Dies  Ira  of  their  wrath. 

As  the  Last  ransom  of  his  soul  from  guilt,  as  the  last  travsdl  in  his 
oideal  of  expiation,  he  was  bidden  to  save  this  woman's  life  ! 

Above,  in  the  brooding  skies,  the  dense  clouds  driven  by  the  hurricane 
were  hurled  on  one  another ;  the  shock  vibrated  through  the  air,  and 
pealed  over  earth  and  sea.  There  was  a  lurid,  hideous  light  which  lit  in 
its  glare  land,  and  heaven,  and  ocean,  and  in  its  ghastly  gleam  he  saw  her 
bee,  the  lips  close  to  his  own,  the  eyes  fllled  with  a  fearful  agony,  the 
trailing  length  of  the  amber  hair  lying  loose  upon  the  waves. 

And  they  knew  one  another,  they  whom  guilt  had  bound  together, 
while  they  looked  down  into  each  other's  eyes,  where  they  lay  on  the 
boiling,  hissing,  bitter  waters  with  the  white  livid  light  upon  their  faces, 
as,  in  the  Vision  of  the  Poet,  the  doomed  behold  and  recognise  each  other 
""iUngin  the  liquid  fires  of  the  Lake  Avemus. 

She  e;azed  on  him  with  a  dumb  and  terrible  appeal,  for  his  will  alone 
upheld  her  from  the  yawning  abyss,  and  back  upon  her  ear  through  the 
oust  of  many  years  rang  words  once  uttered  to  her  in  the  hour  of  her 
tttremity: 

^  If  you  were  drowning  before  my  eyes,  and  my  hand  stretched  out 
Wold  save  you,  you  should  perish  in  its  need." 

Beneath  her,  around  her,  leaping  up  to  seize  her  as  hounds  leap  on 
^  prey,  the  waves  surged  and  roared ;  between  her  and  destruction 
w«Te  stood  but  the  mercy  of  him  to  whom  mercy  was  unknown;  death 
^  upon  her  unless  he  gave  his  life  to  save  her,  he  whom  she  had  made 
ammderer! 
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Afiar  off^  dbove  on  the  banging  rodc^  under  die  cleiia&  mcHiastie 
woodlands^  with  her  arms  wound  about  the  great  stem  of  the  pine,  ber 
fair  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  her  eyes  gazing  down  into  the  raging'  seas, 
unbiinded  by  the  storm,  and  opened  wide  with  straining,  yearning 
^go^Jy  stood  Imcille :  and  her  young  lace,  white  and  pore^  and  fflled  vrim 
a  sublime  light,  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  on  her  inmoeeni  Kps 
was  one  voiceless,  unceasing  prayer  to  God  for  him,  in  whom  she  saw 
but  the  ddBrerer  from  deam,  the  saviour  of  the  lost.  Had  he  looked 
(here  he  might  still  have  conquered,  still  have  endured ;  and  saved  him- 
self from  the  fresh  guilt  which  uprose  and  curled  about  him  fr^m  out  the 
slimy  hitter  waters  like  some  loathsome  shape  from  ih»  depths  of  the  sea. 
But  the  ringed  lightning  cirded  him,  eddying  round  in  its  ghastlv  glare, 
a  white  whulpool  of  flame — fire  burning  on  the  icy  waters-— ana  by  its 
light  they  gaied  alone  on  one  another  as  their  faces  rose  above  the  Uack 
and  seetUng  mass. 
They  met  again. 

In  his  eyesdiere  came  the  dark,  mendless,  brutal  gleam  of  the  pas^ns 
which  were  not  dead  but  sleeping,  the  chill,  pitiless,  ruthless  thirst  of 
the  vengeance  whiph  no  time  eould  satiate,  no  draught  could  slake :  she 
was  his  temptress  still.  The  noble  serenity,  the  thankful,  holy  rest  of 
one  who  has  laboured  for  abs(^tion,  and  won  his  way  to  meet  atonement^ 
passed  from  his  face-*^r  ever.  Where  the  lurid  flame  gleamed  on  it  as 
he  rose  above  the  foam,  it  grew  white  and  rigid  with  tM  deadly  menace 
of  his  chill  smile  ugpn  his  Hps.  And  hb  hand  unloosed  its  hold,  and  left 
her  alone  upon  the  fathomless  seas. 

«  Die — as  you  condemned  him  to  die !" 

The  words  hissed  to  her  through  the  tumult  of  the  storm,  and  her  eyes 
gazed  up  to  his  with  a  mute,  appealing  terror^  yet  with  a  hatred  bitter 
and  brutel  as  his  own,  where  she  was  lefb  to  pensh,  the  water  reachii^to 
her  livid  lips,  her  brow  turned  upward  in  the  scathing  light.  Then,  in 
the  circle  of  the  aaure  flame  that  flayed  upon  the  chaos,  Marion  Vava- 
sour sank,  downward,  downward,  till  the  loose  trail  of  her  hair  floating 
on  the  waves  was  beaten  beneath  the  billows^ 

Darkness  fell  over  the  ocean,  and  darkness  as  of  the  night  covered 
his  own  soul,  which  for  one  holy  hour  of  travail  and  of  martyrdom  had 
soared  upward  to  God's  Hght,  and  had  failed  in  the  supreme  instant 
of  victory,  in  the  erowmng  ordeal  of  temptatiotu  She  had  been,  his 
temptress  again,  and  again  he  had  fallen;  again  through  her  he  knew 
himself  accursed.  And  on  his  face  a  *  great  agfony  gathered,  for  the 
weight  of  his  guilt  lay  afif«sh  upon  his  life,  and  the  work  of  his  expia- 
tion was  tainted  and  shattered,  and  in  vain  ^^hm  ransom  had  been  lost 
even  as  it  was  redeemed. 

No  human  sight  had  looked  upon  that  awful  meeting  on  the  waste  of 
the  ocean ;  its  history  was  hidden  in  the  shroud  of  the  storm,  int  the 
wildness  of  the  hurricane,  in  the  beating  of  the  seas ;  the  darkness 
brooded  over  land  and  water,  darkness  impenetrable^  filled  with  the 
rushings  of  the  winds  and  the  roar  of  the  ice-chill  breakers^  When 
the  li^t  faroke  forth  again  from  the  riven  skies,  they  saw  him  tower- 
ing above  the  boitiog  waters,  and  holding  the  young  child  alofb ;  erects 
and  with  measured  movement  he  came  through  the  surf,,  breakii^  breast 
high  upon  the  shore^  the  g^are  upon  his  face,  the  cold  surge  parted  by 
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his  arm.  Then,  as  the  loud  shout  of  those  who  welcomed  their  deliverer 
yibrated  through  the  midnight,  Strathmore  reached  the  land — and,  with- 
out word,  without  sign,  reeled  and  fell,  even  as  one  dead. 

A  hitter  cry,  wailing  through  the  night,  rang  on  the  silence  as  he 
fell. 

There  was  a  swift,  noiseless  sweep,  as  of  a  sea-hird's  wing,  past  those 
who  gathered  round  him;  in  the  lurid  light  they  saw  what  seemed  to 
them  a  spirit  face,  rather  of  heaven  than  of  eartn.  Lucille  sank  down 
beflide  him,  where  he  lay  upon  the  wet  and  surf-strewn  beach. 

Her  £ur  hair  swept  Wkward  from  her  brow,  white  flowers  still 
tanked  in  its  loosened  masses ;  her  face  was  blanched  with  a  terrible 
misery,  her  lips  laughed  with  the  delirium  of  joy,  meeting  and  mocked 
by,  the  delirium  of  despair. 

*'He  is  not  dead?     Oh,  for  the  love  of  God  I — saved — saved !'' 

Her  voice,  in  its  anguish  of  appeal,  thrilled  above  the  tumult  of  the 
storm,  above  the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  breakers ;  it  pierced  through  the 
mists  of  the  exhaustion  which  clouded  and  dulled  his  reason ;  a  shudder 
ran  through  his  frame  where  he  lay  stretched,  felled  in  his  spent  strength, 
like  a  stately  pine  that  the  tempest  had  broken  and  laid  low« 

"Saved?     No.     LostT 

His  soul  awoke  to  its  guilt  ere  his  senses  revived  to  the  world;  but  the 
low,  ddiriouft  words  died  muttered  and  unheard  upon  his  lip6»  Life  was 
dark  and  meaningless  to  him ;  he  remembered  nothing  save  that  dim 
horr(»  of  unexpiated  guilt;  the  noise  of  the  rushing  seas  was  in  his  brain, 
the  throes  of  a  great  suffering  throbbed  and  quivered  through  his  strained 
Hmbs,  an  iron  weight  seemed  to  lie  on  him,  crushing  the  Weath  from 
out  his  chest,  as  the  lead  and  beams  were  pUed  on  the  condemned  in 
aAcient  days ;  he  was  sinking  down,  down,  into  a  fathomless  abyss,  while 
the  amber  hair  of  his  temptress  twisted  and  writhed  land  netted  round  him, 
aod  would  not  let  him  loose !  ELis  eyes  unclosed,  and  opened  blindly  and 
m  pain  to  the  wild  fury  of  the  night,  to  the  ghastly  whirling  of  the 
lightning  blaze  ;  and  he  saw  the  child-face  above  him,  with  its  fair,  angel 
light  and  its  agony  of  voiceless  prayer.^  What  had  she  to  do  there, 
in  the  night,  in  the  storm,  with  the  Uack  seething  waters,  with  the 
justly,  giddy  flame?  In  a  faint,  unconscious  gesture,  he  stretched  out 
his  arms: 

"  Lucille  r 

Their  eyes  met  y — and  at  the  murmur  of  her  own  name  by  his  voice, 
the  unnatural  strength  which  had  sustained  her  through  the  tension  of 
that  horrible  hour  whilst  he  warred  with  storm  and  death^  gave  way,  and 
with  a  low  laugh  of  delirious  joy  she  sank  senseless  down  on  the  dank 
sands,  her  head  bowed  unconscious  on  his  breast,  her  Imght  hair  trailing 
in  the  foamy  surge^  the  virginal  flowers  tangled  with  the  black  beach- 
weeds. 

And  in  that  moment,  as  he  met  her  eyes  in  the  dizzy,  lurid  glare  that 
swept  in  flame  over  earth  and  sky  and  ocean,  a  light  more  terrible  than 
tbe  death-flre  that  played  upon  the  sea  flashed  in  its  sudden  dawn 
^ugh  the  blind  mists  before  his  sight. 

He  knew  that  Lucille  loved  him. 
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COTTON    POSSIBILITIES. 
By  Alexander  Andrews. 

EOTPT. 

It  were  trifling  with  the  earnestness  with  which  all  thinking  men  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  suhject  of  which  we  propose  to  treat  in  the 
following  pages,  were  we  to  enter  deeply  into  the  remote  history  of  cotton 
cultivation  or  manufacture ;  but  it  may  be  useful  if  we  can  afford  a  short 
search  into  our  most  ancient  records  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  first 
home  of  the  cotton-plant,  because,  in  tracing  it  back  to  its  cradle,  we 
may  find  on  what  nourishment  and  under  what  circumstances  it  has 
flourished  most. 

Going  back  as  far  as  we  can,  we  find  two  widely  separated  countries  in 
which  even  then  the  indigenous  cotton-plant  was  utilised — Egypt  and 
America.  In  the  Scriptures,  mention  is  made  of  linen  but  not  of  cotton 
(II.  Chronicles  i.  16),  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  cloth  in  which 
the  Egyptian  mummies  are  swathed  be  cotton  or  not.  But  Herodotus, 
writing  four  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era,  distinctly  speab 
of  a  plant  which  produced,  instead  of  fruit,  a  wool  superior  in  quality 
to  that  of  sheep,  and  which  the  Indians  made  into  coverings  for  their 
bodies.  Pliny  is  very  explicit,  using  the  very  botanical  name  by  which 
the  cott-on -plant  is  now  known.  "  Towards  Arabia,"  he  says,  **  there 
grows  a  shrub  which  some  call  gossypium,  and  others  xylon,  and  from 
which  the  stufls  are  made  which  we  call  xylina."  This  exactness  of 
Pliny  removes  all  doubt,  for  xylon  in  the  Greek  has  been  always  taken 
to  mean  cotton,  as  gossypium  does  in  the  Latin  ;  but  he  goes  still  further 
into  detail  by  describing  the  tree  and  its  produce,  which  yet  more  clearly 
identifies  it  with  the  cotton-plant :  '*  It  is  small,  and  bears  a  fruit  re- 
sembling a  nut,  which  is  spun  into  thread.  There  is  nothing  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  these  stufl^s  foi'  whiteness  or  softness ;  beautiful  garments  are 
made  from  them  for  the  priests  of  Egypt."  He  also  affirms,  on  the 
authority  of  Theophrastus,  the  Greek  naturalist,  that  the  plant  was  in- 
digenous in  the  Isle  of  Tycos,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  describes  it  as 
<*  a  wool-bearing  tree,  with  leaves  exactly  like  those  of  the  vine,  only 
smaller,  and  which  bears  a  fruit,  which,  bursting  when  ripe,  lets  loose  a 
ball  of  downy  wool,  from  which  are  made  costly  garments  of  a  fabric 
resembling  linen.'*  ^ 

To  Egypt,  then,  we  conclude  must  be  assigned  the  earliest  discovered 
home  of  the  cotton-plant,  if  not  its  native  one.  Those  who  claim  Ame- 
rica for  its  birth-place  can  produce  no  authentic  pedigree  older  than  the 
time  of  Cortes,  who,  on  landing  in  Mexico,  was  presented  with  cotton 
garments,  and  with  cotton  cloths  to  cover  his  huts.  This  certainly  points 
back  to  a  remoter  age;  and  the  fact  of  cotton  having  been  found  among 
the  oldest  tombs  of  Central  America  cannot  be  disputed,  but,  on  the 
part  of  Egypt,  we  have  Pliny's  circumstantial  record,  and  on  that  of 
America  mere  conjecture. 

But,  having  fixed  a  starting-point,  we  soon  lose  all  traces  of  the  road. 
From  the  time  when  Pliny  mentioned  cotton,  not  only  as  a  production 
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but  as  a  manufitcture  of  Egypt,  we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  our  own  time. 
The  yearly  increasing  demand  for  cotton  by  every  country  in  Europe, 
which  had  displaced  almost  every  other  cultivation  in  India,  and  had 
covered  the  southern  part  of  America  with  the  seeds  of  the  much-ooveted 
crop,  seems  to  have  been  unheard  of  in  the  country  of  the  Nile,  and  it 
was  not  until  some  forty  years  ago  that  Egypt  awoke  from  its  long  sleep 
to  look  about  for  its  ancient  staple,  and  to  find  itself  forestalled  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  the  very  article  of  which  it  was  the  first  to  dis* 
cover  the  use  and  value.  Seventeen  hundred  years  fill  a  good  many 
pages  in  history ;  it  is  a  long  interval  to  set  down  as  eventless ;  yet,  in 
writing  the  history  of  Egyptian  cotton,  we  step  from  the  time  of  the 
.Egyptian  Ptolemys  to  the  time  of  the  English  Georges. 

In  1821,  a  ^rench  mechanician  named  Jumelle  found  the  old  plants 
still  growing  unrecognised  and  unprized  in  the  garden  of  one  Makoh 
Bey,  in  Cairo.  Jumelle  communicated  his  discovery  to  his  sagacious 
patron,  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  Pasha,  ever  alert  to 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  the  country,  ordered  all  the  seed  that 
oould  possibly  be  saved  to  be  collected  and  sown  on  the  viceregal  estates, 
and  next  year  produced  a  crop  of  845  cwts.  So  promising  a  source  of 
revenue  was  carefully  nursed  by  the  viceroy,  and  by  extending  the  irri- 
gation by  clearing  out  old  choked-up  canals  and  dykes,  he  multiplied  the 
production  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  within  four  years.  The  cotton 
originally  found  and  disseminated  was  named  Makoh,  from  the  man  in 
whose  garden  it  was  found,  but  the  French,  with  more  justice  if  with 
more  national  vanity,  preferred  to  call  it  Jumelle,  after  the  discoverer. 
But  Mehemet  Ali  did  not  content  himself  with  this  one  description  of 
cotton,  but  procured  other  varieties,  and  naturalised  some  exotic  kinds  of 
bug-staple  cotton,  and  had  extended  its  cultivation  almost  all  over  Lower 
Egypt,  uirough  the  agency  of  the  fellahs,  who,  although  they  were  com- 
plied to  sow  a  certain  proportion  of  their  land  with  cotton,  and  to  sell 
its  produce  to  the  government  at  ten  dollars  per  cantar  of  94  lbs.,  found 
the  cultivation  so  profitable  that  they  voluntarily  exceeded  the  breadth 
of  average  prescribed,  and  poured  in  their  cotton  to  the  stores  at  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo.  The  result  was  the  following  rapid  increase  in  the 
quantity  sent  forth  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  expressed  in  cantars : 


Tear. 

Bngland. 

France. 

Austria. 

Various. 

TotaL 

1821 

2^ 

206 

262 

241 

944 

1822 

7,926 

11,578 

10,013 

5,592 

35,108 

1823 

34,279 

46,141 

34,190 

44,816 

159,426 

1824 

141,5^4 

50,690 

16,867 

18,967 

228,078 

1825 

62,017 

96,558 

33,369 

20,374 

212,318 

1826 

36,950 

132,052 

32,886 

14,293 

216,181 

1827 

55,432 

55,737 

44,122 

4,351 

159,642 

Id  the  last  year  mentioned  in  this  enumeration  the  effects  of  war  are 
first  discernible,  v  Abandoning  the  peaceful  policy  under  which  this  cul- 
tivalion  had  so  quickly  developed  itself,  the  Pasha  pluuged  into  a  series 
of  wars  which  not  only  impoverished  the  fellah  class  in  their  purses,  but 
inade  constant  demand  on  their  persons  for  actual  service  in  the  Morea, 
Hedjas,  Soudon,  Kordofan,  or  still  more  distant  Syria.  These  wan 
dndned  the  cotton-fields  of  the  means,  and  robbed  them  of  the  labouTi 
necessary  for  the  continued  increase  of  their  extent ;  and  at  lenp;th  a  third 
dement  of  retrogression  was  added,  in  the  shape  of  an  emigration  of 
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fdlahs  to  avoid  wariike  service  and  taxation,  winch  set  in  about  the  yeais 
1831-32  finam  Lower  %7pt  into  Syria,  and  from  Upper  Egypt  into 
Abyssinia.  We  now  have  to  look  in  at  the  other  end  of  the  telescope 
and  disceta  £nr  and  wide  the  desolating  e&ets  of  war: 


Tear. 

Eogland. 

France. 

Austria. 

Various. 

Total 

1828 

24,686 

21,510. 

6,773 

6,286 

59,255 

1829 

14,437 

52,859 

35,585 

2,039 

104,920 

1830 

54,855 
58,202 

63,284 

83,619 

11,827 

213,585 

1831 

45,012 

78,361    • 

5,100 

186,675 

1832 

4,322 

56,346 

73,153 

2^06 

136,127 

1833 

3,549 

24,833 

27,685 

— 

56,067 

1834  50,045        55,158        38,068  621       343^92 

The  average  of  the  seven  years  from  the  resoscitation  of  the  trade  in 
1821  to  the  year  1827  was  144,528  camkars,  while  in  the  seven  war 
years,  from  1828  to  1834,  it  fdl  to  128,646  cantars  yearly.  These 
returns  are  not  qmte  conclusive  as  to  the  actual  ctdtivation,  inasmuch  as 
they  only  show  the  quantities  exported  ;  bnt,  aHhongh  it  is  possible  that 
the  home  consumption  was  larger  during  the  latter  term,  it  is  more  pro^ 
bable  that  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
demanded  the  realisation  of  a  larger  quantity  by  exportation  to  meet 
tlie  increased  burdens  imposed  upon  the  land  fay  taxation.  Moreover^ 
the  inducements  for  exportation  were  far  greater  in  the  last  seven  years, 
inasmuch  as  the  price  rose  steadily  from  13  dollars  per  eantar  up  to  SOj 
dollars,  whereas,  in  the  first  period,  it  had  never  exceeded  (and,  indeed 
only  once  reached)  17  dollars.  In  fact,  we  know  that  the  high  price 
attained  in  1834  induced  the  Pasha  to  send  away  even  the  40,000  cantars 
which  he  had  hitherto  retained  for  the  home  manufactories  which  he  had 
established ;  so  Ihat  most  likely  the  fall  in  the  number  of  cantars  ex- 
ported represents  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  produced  in  even  a  mneb 
greater  ratio  than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  The  rise  in  price 
may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  Pasha  having,  in  the 
year  1826,  introduced  into  Egypt  the  seed  of  the  celebrated  Sea-Island 
cotton,  which,  for  nine  years  from  the  date,  was  exported  to  the  average 
extent  of  8481  cantars  per  annum ;  but,  as  it  was  found  to  deteriorate, 
and  not  to  be  so  prolific  as  the  old  sort,  its  cultivation  was  gradually  dis* 
continued  after  the  year  1834^  so  that  a  very  moderate  allowance  is 
su£Gicient  to  be  made  on  this  score.  The  real  causes  of  the  rise  of  price 
were  moce  probably  the  increase  of  foreign  consumption  and  mami^Eicture, 
and  Egypt  having  become  recognised  and  established  as  a  regular  source 
for  its  supply. 

Be  the  eanses  what  they  may,  the  effect  stimulated  the  Pasha  to  in- 
creased exertion ;  and  notwithstanding  that  many  of  the  obstructing 
influences  still  existed,  the  next  seven  years  show  a  brger  amount  of 
exportation  than  ever: 

Year.         England.        France.         Austria.        TarionB.         Total 


1835 

67,352 

71,932 

71,780 

2,540 

213,604 

1836 

40,380 

97,800 

99,290 

5,760 

243,230 

1837 

92,280 

75,640 

142,940 

4,610 

316,470 

1838 

47,100 

66,260 

117,858 

8,615 

238,833 

1839 

69,442 

37,110 

29,684 

7,961 

134,097 

1840 

77,568 

34,255 

43,918 

3,560 

159,301 

1841 

72^42 

82^175 

38,390 
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la  the  next  septennial  period,  firom  1842  to  1848  indnsive,  the  ex- 
portation did  not  materially  adrance  or  recede.  Some  readers  may  be 
curious  to  know  the  exact  %uresy  and  therefore  we  quote  them,  at  the 
risk  of  being  called  proUx,  as  they  will  not  take  «p  mach  room : 

Tear.         England.        Franee.       Austria.  Yarions.        Total. 


1842 

50,620 

29,030 

130,650 

730 

211,030 

1843 

60,422 

30,101 

170,407 

134 

261,064 

1844 

70,724 

37,596 

38,519 

6,524 

153,363 

1845 

181,840 

81,730  . 

79,505 

1,880 

344,955 

1846 

89,350 

28,600 

82,810 

1,280 

202,040 

1847 

70,889 

73,542 

92,398 

20,663 

257,492 

1848 

81,318 . 

16,656 

21,650 

441 

119,965 

Combined  with  the  old  warlike  influences — the  drain  upon  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  men  and  money — another  active  cause  was  at  work 
against  the  spread  of  the  cotton  cultivation  in  Egypt  during  the  seven 
years  last  quoted.  England  had  repealed  the  duties  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  grain,  and  the  fellahs  found  com  more  profitable  to  grow,  at 
the  prices  which  immediately  followed  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  than 
cotton.  The  stimulus  which  the  high  price  received  for  grain,  gave  to 
agriculture  of  all  kinds,  after  the  first  ru^  to  the  European  corn-markets 
had  somewhat  subsided,  was  one,  if  not  the  principal  cause,  of  the  great 
advance  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  during  the  next  septennial  period ; 
but  there  were  other  circumstances — improvements  in  internal  adminis- 
tration, in  the  tenure  of  land,  the  recovery  of  the  fellahs  from  the  pressure 
of  war,  and  their  now  rapid  material  progress,  and,  above  all,  the  blessings 
of  settled  peace,  which  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  following  startling 
increase : 

Tear.         Eng^cL        France.      Austria.         Various.         Total. 


1849 

151,315 

44,834 

61,361 

—  , 

257,510 

1850 

186,653 

71,868 

104,234 

3,061 

864.816 

1851- 

168,438 

69,409 

144,576 

2,016 

384,439 

1852 

386,416 

109,668 

169,559 

4,486 

670,129 

1853 

363,703 

106,491 

102,897 

4,326 

477,397 

1854 

268,101 

93,131  < 

110,220 

6,453 

477,905 

1855 

270,615 

108,248 

140,412 

1,611 

520,886 

The  exportation,  therefore,  had  more  than  doubled  upon  die  previous 
fourteen  years,  and  was  about  treblgoflutt  of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the 
revival  dt  the  Dott<m  trade  in  Egypt  The  latest  returns  before  us  only 
come  down  t4Khe  year  1859,  but  we  vrill  quote  them,  to  show  that  up 
till  then  the  exportation  (which,  we  repeat,  must  be  taken  as  a  pretty 
good  index  to  tne  cultivation)  was  exlubiting  a  continued  tendency  to 
increase: 

Tear.  England.  France.  Austra.  Various.  Total. 

1856  322,548  94,702  121,863  722  539,885 

1857  284,440  109,850  94,351  2,319  490,960 

1858  307,541  103,500  108,496  —  519,537 

1859  325,475  98,672  78,372  126  602,645 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  thirty-eight  years ; 
but  the  history  of  what  has  been  done  would  give  us  a  very  incorrect  idea 
of  what  can  be  done,  and  of  what,  under  the  enlightened  rule  and  en- 
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couragemenfc  of  the  present  Pasha  (if  his  life  he  spared),  no  douht  wUl  be 
done.  At  present,  some  350,000  acres  of  land  only  are  under  cnltiva- 
tion  for  cotton,  but  this  quantity  could  be  easily  doubled,  whilst  at  least 
three  millions  of  acres  are  available ;  so  that,  making  allowance  for  im- 
proved means  and  appliances,  and  for  the  removal  of  some  existing 
impediments,  we  may  say  in  round  numbers  that  Egypt  is  capable  of 
producing  at  least  ten  times  her  present  supply.  The  Pasha  has  gone 
back,  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  wide  opening  which  there  is  for  his 
country  in  this  direction,  and  we  shallsoon,  no  doubt,  hear  of  the  prac- 
tical results  of  his  visit  to  Europe.*^  He  expressed  much  disappointment 
and  annoyance  to  find  his  country  so  badly  represented  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  among  the  cotton-growing  countries  of  the  world, 
only  putting  forth  to  view  one  small  sample  of  its  staple,  and  doubtless 
the  Moodeers,  Mamoors,  and  Sheiks  of  the  cotton  villages  will  have  their 
attention  rather  sternly  drawn  to  this  singular  display  of  apathy. 

Under  judicious  encouragement  from  the  ruler,  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  cotton  as  Egypt.  The  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  periodically  enrich  t)ie  soil,  and  by  means  of  canals — 
some  of  them  attesting  to  tne  sagacity  of  the  ancients — diffuse  its  ferti- 
lising influences  over  the  whole  country.  The  climate  is  suited  to  the 
growth  of  all  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants,  and  the  population  is 
frugal,  ind^istrious,  and,  when  kept  employed,  easily  satisfied.  But  the 
government  must  have  its  eye  continually  upon  the  canals ;  it  must  have 
its  hand  stretched  out  to  help  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Let  the  canals 
go  to  decay,  and  the  country  relapses  into  a  desert;  leave  the  fellah 
population  alone,  and  they  will  slip  back  to  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 
There  is  no  native  middle  class  in  Egypt  to  undertake  the  work,  and  the 
higher  class  are  of  alien  extraction — the  hated  and  indolent  Turks — so 
that  it  devolves  upon  the  government  not  only  to  keep  up  the  canals  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  land,  but  also  to  introduce  improvements — to  supply, 
in  fact,  the  place  which  private  enterprise  holds  in  more  advanced  countries 
— in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  quiet  population  possesses  one  of 
the  concomitant  drawbacks  of  quietness,  ignorance,  and  ignorance  begets 
prejudice,  so  that  they  will  not  readily  adopt  mechanical  improvements 
which  are  not  almost  forced  upon  them.  They  bent  for  so  many  years 
under  oppression,  that  they  cannot  yet  enter  with  becoming  spirit  the 
Ibts  in  which  they  have  to  contend  against  enterprise,  which  has  come  of 
generations  of  free  men.  With  Mjibsolute  confidence  in,  or  an  abject 
^ar  of,  their  rulers,  they  are  inclined^o  plod  on  in  the  ta|dy  footsteps  of 
past  generations,  but  are  not  unwilling  to  be  led  into  neflpaths  so  long 
as  they  are  not  left  to  trust  to  themselves.  Thus  a  skilfu^uler,  such  as 
Mehemet  Ali ;  a  liberal  one^  like  Ibrahim ;  or  an  intelligent  one,  such  as 
Said  Pasha,  who  now  sits  upon  the  vice-regal  throne,  will  have  to  keep 
his  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  the  work  which  he  has  in  hand  when 
he  undertakes  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  fellah  population ;  for  to 
give  motion  to  indifference,  apathy,  and  ignorance,  he  has  the  most 
wretched  machinery  in  the  overbearing,  indolent,  pipe-loving,  or  enervated 
Turk,  the  corrupt  pasha,  or  the  exacting  sheik.  But  within  the  last  few 
years  the  fellahs  have  improved  considerably,  both  in  material  wealth  and 

♦  These  papers  were  written  in  1862,  from  information  principally  collected 
from  the  commissioners  representing  the  various  cotton  countries  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 
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in  intelligence ;  the  land  is  held  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  the 
arbitrary  interference  of  the  government  has  ceased,  irngation  has  been 
extended,  machinery  has  to  some  extent  been  introduced,  and  railway 
communication  has  been  opened  up  to  the  port  of  Alexandria.  The  room 
for  improvement  is  stall  great;  agricultural  implements  are  even  now 
used  which  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs ;  manual  labour  is 
employed  in  irrigating  the  land,  where  machinery  would  do  ten  times  the 
work  in  half  the  time,  and  at  a  fourth  of  the  expense ;  the  process  by 
which  the  cotton  is  cleaned  is  slow  and  wasteful,  and  the  fellahs  will  have 
to  be  won  from  a  habit  (which  past  troubles  have  taught  them)  of  hoard- 
ing, instead  of  investing  their  g^ins  in  the  improvement  of  their  land  and 
ixnplements.  When  this  is  accomplished — ^when  these  impediments  are 
cleared  away — it  is  estimated  by  me  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  for  the  information  on  the  subject  (Mr.  Fowler,  of  Alexandria), 
that  in  a  few  years  Egypt  may  come  into  the  market  with  a  million  bales 
of  long-stapled  cotton  annually.  In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Cheetham 
stated  the  supply  from  Egypt  m  1861  to  have  been  200,000  bales,  so 
that,  with  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  which  (whatever  the  cotton- 
spinners  may  say  or  desire)  must  hold  for  some  years  to  come,  this  does 
not  seem  an  unreasonable  estimate. 

In  fact,  the  last  series  of  returns  which  we  have  displays  a  rapid 
increase.  It  shows  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember, 1859,  till  the  16th  of  February,  1860,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  the  two  previous  years,  as  reported  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  her  Majesty's  agent  and  consul- 
general  in  Egypt : 

Tear.  England.  France.  Austria.        Total  bales. 

-   18^7r8  7,535  3,159  2,983  13,677 

18B8.9  23,158  7,962  3,187  34,307 

1859-60         36,328  9,949  4,688  50,973 

Egypt  must  always  export  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  cotton  she  can  grow. 
She  will  produce,  but  for  years  to  come  she  will  not  manufacture.  The 
experiment  was  tried  by  Mehemet  AH,  and  signally  failed,  for  the 
habits  of  the  people  disqualify  them  from  competing  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries,  so  they  must  be  content  with  cultivating, 
and  sending  the  raw  material  to  foreign  markets. 

PXBU. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  how  oflen  some  of  the  richest  lands  with 
which  Providence  has  blessed  the  earth,  smiled  upon  by  the  finest  climates, 
&11  into  the  hands  of  an  indolent  people,  who  allow  their  richness  to  go 
to  waste,  and  not  only  refuse  to  nelp  Nature  in  her  production,  but 
neglect  even  to  gather  the  fruits  of  her  luxuriance.  Undoubtedly,  the 
soU  and  climate  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  temperament  of  the 
people ;  if  they  can  lie  down  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  genial  sun^ 
and  see  the  choicest  produce  of  the  world  spring  up  almost  spontaneously 
around  them,  is  it  altogether  wonderful  that  they  should  not  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  way  to  do  that  which  Nature  seems  almost  capable  of 
doing,  unaided,  for  herself?  But,  in  the  case  of  Peru,  which  is  one  of 
these  favoured  countries,  the  evil  is  aggravated  by  a  cause  from  without. 
The  original  conquerors  of  the  country  brought  with  them  all  the  indo- 
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lenoe  and  pride  of  the  Spaniah  charaoter,  and  grafted  it  tip<m  Indian 
cunning^,  laadnees,  and  seninality.  The  result  is  a  population  ig^oranl^ 
idle,  and  mischievous;' a  government  feeble  and  shifting;  a  country  dis- 
tracted by  intefoal  Btoife.  Turning  their  ploughshares  into  swords,  and 
•  treading  down  the  produce  of  the  country  as  it  springs  up  under  thdr 
feet,  in  the  desolating  tramp  of  chronic  civil  war,  the  Peruvians  have 
not  until  very  lately  paid  attention  to  the  capabilities  which  their  country 
produces  in  so  large  a  degree  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  woiid.  But 
symptoms  of  improvement  are  visible ;  dawn  is  breaking  upon  dieir  list- 
less and  prejudiced  minds,  and  the  rising  generation  of  Peruvians  are 
taking  home  with  them  firom  English  and  American  schools  knowledge 
and  ideas  which  we  may  trust  will. soon  wrest  t^e  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  wretched  intriguers  and  reckless  adventurers,  and  give  the 
country  to  industry  and  commerce.  The  population  is,  in  round  numbers, 
something  like  two  millions,  spread  over  an  area  of  six  hundred  thousand 
square  miles ;  and  the  country  produces  rice,  cofiee,  sugar,  cochineal, 
indigo,  ipecacuanha,  medicinal  bark,  Sec.  &e. 

But  there  is  another  product  which  thrives  luxuriantly  in  this  favoured 
land,  and  more  than  a  million  acres  available  for  its  cultivation.  One  of 
the  new  school  of  Peru,  and  a  gentleman  of  activity,  enterprise,  and 
intelligence,  M.  Manuel  Scalcedo,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  commence 
systematic  cotton  farming  with  a  view  to  the  European  markets,  bat  thefe 
is  no  doubt  that  small  but  ntunerous  plantations  existed  before  even  the 
arrival  of  the  Spanish  invaders ;  for  not  only  is  the  cotton  shrub  in- 
digenous to  Peru,  but  there  ia  also  a  cotton-tree  peculiar  to  tiiat 
country — the  Gossypium  arboreum  of  Linnaeus — whidi  deserves  much 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received ;  for  it  flowers  freely,  pro- 
duces a  fine,  long,  staple  cotton,  is  hardy  and  perennial  in  its  habits,  and 
will  stand  a  latitude  of  40  deg.  north.  Of  the  qualities  of  the  indigenous 
cotton,  an  eminent  Peruvian  traveller,  Mr.  Spence,  thus  speaks :  "  It  is 
the  strongest  I  have  seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  .  .  .  You  know  what 
strong  string  and  rope  the  Indians  of  South  America  make  of  various 
palm-leaves,  especially  of  the  palm  called  tucum,  on  the  Amajson ;  yet 
fishing-lines  of  tucum  often  break  with  the  large  fish  of  the  Upper 
Amazon,  and  the  Indians  always  prefer  for  that  purpose  the  cotton  of 
Jarropoto,  when  they  can  get  it,  as  being  stronger  than  even  the  tucum. 
The  inhabitants  of  Jarrapoto  and  the  fuljacent  villages  manufacture  of 
this  cotton  considerable  quantities  of  tocuyo,  which  meets  with  a  ready 
sale  throughout  the  east  of  Peru,  and  even  on  the  way  down  the  Amazon. 
They  also  weave  a  very  close  fabric  oalkd  manta,  as  stout  as  sailcloth, 
which  is  used  for  shoes,  saddle-bags,  (&c,  and  of  almost  endless  wear. 
The  gossyi^um  which  produces  this  cotton  is  arborescent,  and  lives 
through  many  years,  though,  it  is  considered  to  yield  better  when  tiie 
stem  is  broken  off  by  the  ground  every  year.  Of  its  excdUenoe  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  I  have  not  seen  finer  cotton,  and  for  length  and  strength 
of  fibre  it  is  unequalled.  Ground  suitable  for  its  cultivation  exists  in 
Mayaas  in  any  quantity,  and  water-power  is  everywhere  convenient.'* 

The  yield  of  cotton  in  Peru  is  variously  estimated.  M.  Scalcedo  puts 
it  down  as  two  gatherings  of  four  pounds  each  of  clean  cotton  per  annum ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Dewall,  of  Baltimore,  says,  "  eight  to  twelve  pounds  po" 
plant  per  annum ;"  Mr.  William  Stirling,  engineer,  of  Coquimbo,  de- 
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dares  it  is  ten  pounds;  Trhllst  Mr.  Gerard  Garland,  of  lima,  asserts 
that  the  average  yield  is  not  more  than  four  pounds  per  plant  We  will 
take  this  yerj  lowest  estimate  for  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  and  adopt- 
ing Mr.  Sca&edo's  calculation  (which  is  also  the  lowest  in  diat  respect) 
of  the  number  of  acres  suitable  for  cotton  eultiration,  we  arriye  at  the 
Mowing  results :  In  the  three  valleys  of  Motussa,  Salas^  and  I^che, 
there  is  room  for  growing  eighty  million  pounds  of  clean  cotton  in  the 
year ;  in  the  valleys  of  Lambayeque  and  Chieklago,  two  hundred  millions ; 
the  valley  oi  Zana,  forty  millions ;  the  valleys  of  Pacasmoyo  and  Talambo, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  and  the  valleys  of  Chicama,  Chimo,  and 
Peru,  another  hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  so  that  these  eleven  valleys 
could  produce  five  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  in 
feet,  it  is  broadly  stated  that  Peru  could  supply  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
required  ids  the  English  market 

Mr.  C.  K*  Markham,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  late  Indian 
gOTernment  in  Peru,  states,  on  the  authority  ik  M.  de  Oastlenau,  that 
the  entire  ea?po»f  of  cotton  from  Peru  in  the  year  1840  was  353,400  lbs., 
of  which  300,000  came  from  the  province  of  Yea  ;  in  1853,  one  pro- 
prietor alone  in  the  province  exported  400,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1860,  the 
yield  of  the  province  of  Yea  was  estimated  at  800,000  lfa«.  These  figures 
diow  a  steady  increase ;  and  Mr.  Kendall,  of  New  Broad-street,  Lomlon, 
the  commissioner  to  the  International  Exhibition,  statis  the  present 
aonual  crop  to  be  1,200,000  lbs.,  adding,  "  The  plant  might  be  cultivated 
in  the  valleys  along  a  line  of  coast  extending  over  eighteen  degrees  of 
latitude  (from  four  to  twenty-two  degrees).  The  production  of  it  has 
been  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  fmd  the  modem  system  introduced 
of  cleaning  and  packing  it  The  French  market  hitherto  having  offered 
the  greatest  advantage  for  its  disposal,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  crdp 
has  been  attracted  thither."  Don  Domingo  Elias  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
g:rower,  and  certainly  the  principal  exporter  from  Peru,  but  Don  Manuel 
Scalcedo  and  Mr.  Gerard  Garland  are  entering  upon  the  cultivation  in 
an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  The  "  Paita''  cotton  has  already  at- 
tained to  a  distinct  character  and  a  good  name' in  the  Liverpool  markets. 
Mr.  Quintana,  who  represented  Peru  at  the  cotton  conference,  and 
next  to  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  placed  at  the  banquet  which 
closed  its  labours,  mentioned  a  circumstance  to  us  which,  though  it  has 
no  immediate  bearing  upon  our  subject,  is  sufficiently  curious  and  inte- 
resting to  deserve  re^>rd.  Specimens  of  cotton  and  of  cotton  cloths  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  natives  buried  centuries  before  the  arrival 
of  Europeans,  far  superior  in  quality,  condition,  and  manufacture  to  any 
now  produced,  showing  that  the  Incas,  the  ancient  masters  of  Peru,  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  mauu&ture  in  a  high  degree,  and  some  means  of  cleaning 
the  raw  material  now  entirely  lost 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  cotton  cultivation  are  the  political 
condition  of  the  country,  whdch  we  may  hope  to  see  modified  by  the 
improved  intelligence  of  the  people — the  character  and  temperament  of 
the  population,  only  to  be  met  by  the  importation  of  labour — and  the 
want  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  irrigation  and  of  transit,— wants  which 
^11  have,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  capital,  if  supplied 
stall. 
The  more  enlightened  and  advanced  of  the  cotton  farmers  of  Peru 
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torn,  as  most  of  the  cotton  farmers  do  under  the  same  circumstances,  to 
Asia,  to  look  for  the  supply  of  that  chief  requirement  in  which  their 
country  is  deficient— inexpensive  labour.  The  word  "  coolie"  is  on  their 
tongues  as  often  as  elsewhere — and,  indeed,  it  seems  yielded  by  general 
accord  that  not  only  are  coolies  the  most  suitable  labourers  for  the  cotton- 
fields,  but  that  there  are  very  few  cotton  countries  indeed  which  can  do 
without  ihem.  Previously  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  after  the  last 
revolution,  labour  was  abundant  in  Peru,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  now, 
and  considerable  importations  of  foreign  labour  must  take  place  before 
the  crops  can  be  very  widely  increased.  A  few  ship-loads  of  Spanish 
immigrants  have  been  introduced,  but  they  are  found  to  degenerate,  and 
not  to  be  ^  up  to  the  work,"  in  the  new  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

From  the  nature  and  character  of  the  country,  the  requisite  works  of 
irrigation  would  not  he  very  extensive  or  difficult — some  of  the  aqueducts 
of  the  ancient  possessors  still  remain — ^but  it  will  be  necessary  to  improve 
the  means  of  transit.  San  Nicholas  has  hitherto  been  the  shipping  port 
for  Yea,  which  not  only  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  landing,  but  is 
also  a  long  way  from  the  cotton  country,  and  the  only  means  of  trans- 
porting the  produce  from  the  interior  is  on  the  backs  of  mules,  which  can 
only  carry  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  each.  ^  To  talk 
about  feeding  the  wants  of  Europe  with  such  feeble  appliances  might 
be  put  beside  the  attempt  at  baling  out  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  a  tea- 
spoon. 

Mr.  Kendall,  the  commissioner  to  whose  report  to  the  jury  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  we  have  already  refen^,  winds  up  emphatically 
in  these  words:  '*  Increased  means  of  cultivation  by  hand  labour  is  only 
wanting  to  augment  production  to  almost  any  extent,** 
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a  true  story  op  cawnporb. 

Fart  the  Third. 

Here,  then,  on  their  arrival  at  Cawnpore,  began  the  first  essay  in 
military  life  for  young  Boyle  and  the  officer  in  whose  company  he  ar- 
rived. The  captain,  who  had  them  both  as  it  were  under  his  charge, 
introduced  them  to  the  officer  commanding  one  of  the  infantry  regiments 
there.     Thus  commenced  his  life  as  an  officer. 

When  a  man  puts  his  son  into  any  profession  or  calling,  he  generally 
first  advises  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  it,  and  then  he  ts^es  steps 
to  lead  him  in  acquiring  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  initiating  him 
into  commencing  its  career.  The  advice  which  he  gives  him  with  regard 
to  his  future,  prospects  is  to  pursue  whatever  instructions  he  can]  pick 
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up  with  the  most  unremitting  diligence  if  be,  wishes  to  succeed  in  life. 
Bat  formerly  in  the  army  a  youth  was  launched  out  amongst  a  set  of 
associates  who  were  generally  thoughtless  and  inexperienced  like  him- 
self, and  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  which  an  officer  was  required  in 
former  times  to  perfect  himself  in  was  the  simple  routine  of  a  little  drill, 
which  the  meanest  capacity  could  master  in  a  few  weeks,  by  devoting 
his  attention  to  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day.  Neither  did  the  detail 
of  all  the  duties  which  the  officers  had  to  perform  at  Cawnpore  in  this 
particular  regiment  during  the  drill  season,  which  lasted  from  October 
to  February,  occupy  them  ever  more  than  three  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  except  on  an  occasional  field-day,  when  they  possibly  might  be  out 
fuur  hours  and  a  half.  During  the  rest  of  the  months  of  the  year  it  was 
totally  impossible  to  march  out,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat.  So,  '*  in 
piping  times  of  peace"  in  India,  an  officer  was  very  much  his  own  master, 
and  the  young  men  consequently  did,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  their 
fancy  prompted  them  to  do.  The  seniors  of  the  party  in  the  regiment 
which  he  joined  did  not  seem  to  set  any  very  laudable  example  to  the 
junior  brancl^^  although,  of  course,  their  prudent  behaviour  forbade  their 
transgressing  from  the  rules  of  propriety  in  any  ostensible  manner,  but 
nearly  every  night  at  mess  brought  on  deep  drinking.  Some  men 
could  scarcely  begin  their  conversation,  their  jovial  anecdotes,  or  let  out 
any  part  of  their  character,  until  they  had  finished  nearly  a  bottle  of 
wine.  One  officer  in  particular  used  always  to  think  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  finish  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  towards  the  time  that  he 
got  to  the  last  two  glasses,  it  was  constantly  observable  about  his  lan- 
guage that  ia  every  word  of  more  than  two  syllables  he  made  a  com- 
plete slipslop.  Like  '^  Mrs.  Malaprop,"  hb  conversation  often  ran  this 
way:  when  he  meant  to  speak  of  an  officer  who  was  a  martinet,  he 
would  call  him  a  tartinet,  thereby  jumbling  the  words  tartar  and 
martinet;  and  telling  a  man  that  he  should  acquire  a  parochial  knowledge 
of  the  language,  when  he  meant  colloquial;  and  in  quoting  a  well- 
known  story  of  the  Spartans,  he  would  call  them  Sparthians;  and  so  on 
dd  ir^nitum.  And  so  well  acquainted  were  his  friends  with  this  his 
foible,  that  they  used  out  of  sport  to  lead  the  conversation  on  to  some 
point  where  they  knew  he  would  chime  in  with  some  of  these  mistakes, 
which  always  occurred  more  frequently  after  he  had  drunk  his  first  bottle. 
Anoiher  of  these  seniors  used  invariably,  when  the  wine  was  well  in  and  the 
wit  out,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  his  creed — as  he  expressed  it — which 
indeed  was  no  creed,  as  he  had  the  rashness  to  avow  the  hateful  dogmas 
of  infidelity.  Another  man  would  invariably  endeavour  to  get  up  a 
quarrel  on  some  pretence — the  slightest  difference  of  opinion,  or  any 
Wied  slight ;  and  there  was  one  remarkable  character  who  used  to  be 
profoundly  silent  the  whole  of  the  dinner-time,  and  for  some  time  after, 
and  when  he  was  tolerably  primed,  would  begin  with  all  the  characters 
present,  and  say  the  most  cutting,  taunting  things  he  could  possibly 
think  of  to  one  after  the  other,  bearing  on  their  habits,  dress,  or  any 
peculiarity  which  they  might  be  remarkable  for.  The  persons  thus  ad- 
dressed, as  well  as  most  of  the  officers  present,  used,  knowing  his  humour, 
to  take  these  attacks  in  good  part,  and,  indeed,  rather  enjoy  them,  as  no 
one  could  be  more  inoffensive  or  quiet  than  this  officer  in  his  sober  mo- 
ments. 

&pt— VOL,  CXZXII.  NO.  DXXV.  O 
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There  were  some  few  of  the  number  which  composed  the  body  of  officers 
of  a  more  intellectual  turn  than  those  I  speak  o^  bat  they  were  the 
married  ones,  and^  living  in  their  separate  bungalows,  they  seldom  went 
near  the  mess,  except  on  some  evening  when  there  was  a  general  officer 
invited  on  the  occasion  of  the  regiment's  inspection.  The  younger  officers 
used  to  pass  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  some  of  them  the  whole  <^ 
the  night,  in  the  billiard-room,  and  many  got  into  the  habit  of  incessantly 
calling  for  spirits  and  water.  The  expensive  charges  for  wine  and  brandy 
in  England  hinder  men  with  small  incomes  having  anything  to  do  with 
them,  and  in  other  countries,  particularly  European  ones,  it  is  so  also ; 
but  in  India  there  was  no  duty  on  either,  and  they  were  both  cheap,  and 
the  vile  habit  of  drinking  at  all  hours,  as  well  as  smoking,  was  fearfully 
prevalent.  When  the  young  men  wished  to  vary  the  scene  of  their 
amusements,  they  had  only  to  order  their  buggies,  as  they  call  the  gigs 
which  they  drive  in,  and  go  two  or  three  nules  off  to  some  other  mesSr 
room,  where  diey  found  the  same  sort  of  party,  composed  of  young 
officers  of  a  different  regiment,  equally  devoted  to  billiards,  brandy-and- 
water,  and  smoking.  There  were  seven  or  eight  mess-rooms  in  the  large 
station  or  cantonment,  and  they  differed  little  in  accommodation,  size,  or 
character  of  the  inmates.  The  native  servants  were  to  be  had  always  in 
attendance  for  all  purposes,  and  the  style  of  living  was  indolent  and 
luxurious  to  a  degree  that  was  perfectly  astonishing  to  a  new  arrival  frea» 
England. 

With  regard  to  the  female  portion  of  the  society,  as  the  ladies  eom- 
posing  it  were  principally  married,,  and  as  those  young  ladies  who  w«re 
not  so  on  their  arrival  had  plentiful  encouragement  quickly  to  become  so^ 
the  young  men  had  seldom  opportunities  of  passing  away  their  evenings 
in  any  private  female  society.  Except  now  and  then  at  a  large  reunion, 
when  all  that  belonged  to  the  station  of  beauty  and  fashion  were  as- 
sembled, or  at  a  meeting  for  private  theatricals,  which  generally  drew 
most  of  the  ladies  to  the  theatre,  they  seldom  had  any  change  f^m  the 
mess-room  life,  unless  when  they  happened  to  be  related  to  some  of 
the  English  families  residing  in  the  station. 

Amidst  all  the  different  scenes  which  Boyle  passed  throHgh,  and  the 
number  of  people  he  met,  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the  beautifiil 
creature  whose  appearance  had  attracted  his  attention  so  much  at  Calcutta. 
His  thoughts  of  her  were  not  the  less  painful  now  to  him,  although  ke  wa^ 
mow  not  subject  to  the  raillery  which  he  used  to  hear  so  mudli  of  feoai 
his  youi^  companion  who  was  with  him  on  the  voyage,  as  the  latter,  en- 
gaged as  he  was  with  other  occupations,  and  finding  companions  lesB 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  did  not  trouble  him  on  this  subject.  But 
though  quite  unforeseen  by  Boyle,  his  doubts  as  to  her  bistoiy  ware  sooa 
to  be  dispelled. 

About  a  month  aft^  his  arrival  at  Cawnpore  there  was  a  grand  baO 
in  the  assembly-rooms,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  station,  whe^r  as  suIh 
scribers  or  as  guests,  were  present.  The  ladies^  of  opurse^  were  all  in- 
yited,  and  Boyle's  friends  told  him  that  a  civilian  who  had  been  down  ia 
Calcutta  for  a  few  weeks  wiUi  his  wife,  and  who  was  e^^pected  to  retura 
with  her  and  his  youthful  daughter,  was  sure  to  be  ther^  and  to  briog 
his  wife  and  daughter  mth  him.  Afteir  all  the  goest^  from  th^ir  different 
parts  of  the  cantonment — being  nearly  all  officers  dressed  in  unifprms-r 
nad  come  into  the  spacious  hall,  and  the  ladies  had  beei^  ;taken  to  dieir 
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8Mis  on  tbe  sofas  sorrocrading  it,  the  muaic  struck  up,  and  the  dunoing 
proeeeded  as  usual  on  such  occasions*  Some  of  the  officers^  as  they  ex* 
pressed  it,  wwe  '^  lucky  enough  to  get  partners  where  the  ladies  were  in 
proportion  of  one  to  every  twenty  gentlemen,"  hut  the  greater  portion  by 
ftt  of  the  gentlemen  stood  looking  on^  when  a  sensation  was  evident 
from  the  groups  nearest  the  entrance  of  ^e  room  up  to  those  nearest 
its  walls,  and  felt  throughout  hy  every  individual  present.  This  was 
etnied  by  the  entrance  of  an  old  gentleman  and  lady,  leading  between 
them  a  yoong  girl  dressed  in  simplest  but  purest  of  white  silk  covered 
with  lace,  with  her  light  flaxen  hair  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 
Her  beauteous  fresh  colour,  her  bright  blue  eyes,  long  eyelashes,  her 
snowy  neck,  her  extremely  small  hands  and  feet,  fine  bust  and  tall  com- 
manmng  figure,  her  light  step,  her  look  of  youth,  joyousness,  and  beaotyi 
at  once  attracted  every  eye  in  the  assembly ;  the  female  portion  at  a  loss 
where  to  find  any  short- coming  or  detraction  from  the  beauteous  ^picture^ 
and  the  m«n  one  and  all  in  fixed  admiration  of  this  youthful  being,  who 
had  come  like  a  vision  to  remind  them  of  their  native  land,  and  the  figures 
which  were  wont  to  grace  their  more  favoured  homes. 

One  may  readily  imagine  that  Boyle  shared  in  the  general  feeling  when 
he  recognised  the  features  of  the  young  lady  nvhom  he  had  seen  with  so 
mudi  interest  in  the  Botanic  Gardens.  As  his  appearance  was  very  much 
in  his  favour,  Miss  Cloudley  was  mot  at  all  disposed  to  repel  him  when  he 
managed,  through  the  means  of  one  of  his  civilian  acquaintances,  to  pro* 
eoie  an  introduction  to  her,  and  asked  iov  the  favour  of  dancing  with  her. 
She  said  she  would  be  disengaged  three  sets  after  the  one  that  was  now 
^g  on,  so  Boyle  was  destined  to  wait  with  patience  till  that  time 
anived,  when  he  again  came  up  to  remind  her,  and,  telling  her  of  her 
promise,  met  with  her  acquiescence.  When  they  stood  up  to  join  in  the 
qoadriUe,  most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  room  noticed  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  very  handsome  couple. 

Rochefoueauld  is  the  writer  that  remarks  that  ^'  it  is  impossible  to  dis* 
g^e  for  a  long  time  the  existence  of  true  love  in  one  who  feels  it,  or  for 
one  who  £eels  it  not,  long  to  feign  it."  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
eertam  that,  youaig,  thoughtless,  and  unversed  in  the  world's  ways  as 
Boyle  was,  he  did  not  long  let  his  young  i^rtner  doubt  the  state  of  his 
feelings  without  actually  telling  her  what  they  were,  and  die  was  not  her* 
self  unconscious  of  her  having  made  some  impression  upon  tiie  stranger 
whom  she  had  seen  before  and  now  recognised,  though  she  did  not  men-^ 
tioQ  to  htm  either  her  visit  to  the  Gardens  or  her  recollection  of  having 
seen  him  there.  Their  conversation  lasted  for  a  long  time,  for  it  so  hap* 
pened  that  the  supper  took  place  immediately  after  their  dancing  together, 
and  he  consequently  led  her  in  and  sat  W  her  side  till  it  was  over.  With 
what  earnestness  he  talked !  while  she  ustened;  how  he  endeavoived  to 
interest  hef  in  every  way  that  was  pessible,  and  on  every  topic  ;  whilst 
she^  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  one  so  young  and  handsonoe,  was.  more 
•late  with  vanity  at  her  triumph  than  moved  with  interest  in  her  admirer. 
In  ffust,  though  she  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  country,  she  found 
oot  how  high  a  price  was  set  upon  the  person  who  was  possessed  of  at«» 
factions  such  as  hers ;  but,  she  differed  from  the  maid  in  the  ballad,  for 

His  passion  never  touched  her  heart, 
She  triumphed  in  his  pain. 
g2 
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It  was  not,  I  believe,  on  that  occasion  for  the  first  time  shown  that 
the  most  inefficient  way  of  proceeding  in  such  matters  is  to  allow  of 
the  fair  lady  perceiving  that  you  are  in  love  with  her.  However,  they 
parted  thb  evening  very  g^od  friends,  and  when  he  saw  her  depart 
with  her  father  and  mother  at  a  late  hour  from  the  assembly-rooms,  he 
was  not  aware  but  that  his  society  was  most  agreeable  to  her.  It  is  true, 
had  he  possessed  fortune,  or  any  rank  or  position  in  the  world,  he  would 
have  appeared  to  her  in  a  different  light,  but  a  young  ensign,  however 
pleasant  as  a  partner,  was  totally  ineligible  as  a  suitor.  On  the  way 
homeward,  her  parents  lost  no  time  in  questioning  her  as  to  the  opinions 
she  entertidned  of  the  young  officer  who  sat  near  her  at  supper,  and  they 
were  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  in  that  quarter, 
and  were  profuse  in  their  counsel  as  to  her  making  sure  that  she  should 
not  allow  herself  to  be  attracted  by  the  fictitious  glare  of  military  attire, 
or  the  plausible  manners  of  young  military  men. 

When  she  got  to  her  lonely  chamber,  she  began  opening  the  tablet  of 
memory's  last  tracing,  and  was  almost  bewildered  with  astonishment  at 
the  havoc  she  had  committed  during  the  evening.  For,  although  I  have 
only  mentioned  the  doings  of  one  partner,  she  had  had  during  the  evening 
several,  and  a  certain  prescience,  which  most  young  ladies  are  possessed 
with,  made  her  almost  feel  assured  that  one,  if  not  two,  of  these  (and  they 
were  in  much  more  enviable  positions  than  poor  Boyle  in  point  of  fortune) 
would  very  soon  make  overtures  to  her  fiither  in  her  behalf.  One  of  these 
was  a  rich  civilian,  who  in  Boyle's  eyes  seemed  quite  an  antiquated  speci- 
men of  humanity,  but,  although  he  really  looked  sixty,  was  not  more 
than  forty-five.  So  much  for  the  effect  of  an  Indian  climate,  which  he 
had  been  living  in  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  what  with  his  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  natives,  and  hb  attention  and 
readiness  in  the  way  of  business,  he  had  attained  to  the  first  rank  as  a  judge. 
The  other  was  a  somewhat  less  eligible  individual,  being  a  major  in  the 
Queen's  service.  In  the  matter  of  choice,  she  felt  so  intoxicated,  as  it  were, 
with  the  adulation  which  met  her  on  every  side,  that  she  really  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  but  it  seemed  to  her  tnat,  during  the  hosts  of  visits 
which  she  knew  would  be  paid  at  the  house  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
week,  it  would  be  better  certainly  not  to  encourage  any  one,  least  of  all 
the  young  ensign,  who  seemed  so  completely  enamoured  with  her  charms 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  him^lf  from  avowing  his  passion  at  their  first 
interview.  Yet  he  was  handsome— much  handsomer  than  either  of  his 
rivals;  she  acknowledged  that  to  herself.  If  he  had  any,  the  slightest,  chance 
of  elevating  himself  from  the  inferior  position  he  held,  it  would  be  different; 
but  to  rise  even  to  the  highest  regimental  rank  was,  after  all,  not  to  hold 
a  higher  one  than  that  of  a  civilian  just  arrived  in  the  country,  and  how 
long  would  it  be  before  he  could  possibly  rise  to  such  a  respectable  rank  ? 

In  reveries  like  these  she  fell  asleep.  How  different  were  the  thoughts 
of  her  young,  disinterested,  and  wholly  unworldly  admirer !  His  love 
was  really  genuine;  he  thought  her  a  pure,  ethereal  being,  whose  soul 
was  something  elevated  above  the  vulgar  realities  of  life,  and  as  free  from 
the  taint  of  self-interest  as  her  brow  and  delicate  features  were  from 
wrinkles.  He  could  see  no  blemish  in  the  idol  wluch  his  love  and  fancy 
had  set  up,  and  his  one  idea  was  regret  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  her. 
He  knew  that  he  had  gone  very  hx  in  showing  her  his  sentiments  with 
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regard  to  her ;  he  knew,  what  prudence  and  pride  ought  to  have  suggested 
to  bim ;  that  a  regard  for  self-respect  should  have  kept  him  from  going 
further ;  but  the  infatuation  of  the  love  with  which  he  regarded  her  was 
sach  that  he  was  unable  to  resolve  firmly  and  boldly  like  a  man  not  to 
see  her  or  go  in  her  way.  I  know  if  I  were  following  the  normal  plan 
of  romance-writing,  I  should  make  the  heroine  a  sylph-like  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  kind,  disinterested,  and  amiable,  but  I  am  writing  down  the 
simple  tale  of  truth  and  not  the  flowery  dream  of  fancy.  The  winter- 
er cold  season,  as  it  is  called  there — is  of  short  duration  in  India,  and, 
while  it  lasts,  is  really  the  only  time  that  Europeans  can  enjoy  out-of-door 
exercise.  The  regiments  then  take  advantage  of  the  climate  to  go  through 
a  coarse  of  drill  with  the  men,  and  of  course  the  young  officers  are  obliged 
every  day  to  be  present  at  this  drill,  and  generally,  for  the  better  purpose 
of  carrying  it  on,  the  regiment  is  encamped  on  some  plain  near  the  sta- 
tion. But  as  the  actual  time  that  they  are  under  arms  could  never  exceed 
three  or  four  hours,  the  young  men  who  were  fond  of  shooting  gene- 
rally passed  the  rest  of  the  day  at  their  favourite  sport  in  the  neigh- 
bouring province  across  the  river  in  Oude,  where  they  could  range  with- 
out any  thought  of  procuring  license,  meeting  gamekeeper,  or  soliciting 
permission,  and  were  almost  sure  of  finding  quail  and  snipe.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  advantages,  the  gpreat  majority  used  to  adjourn  to  the 
billiard-room  after  the  parade  and  its  duties  were  over,  and  pass  away 
the  day  there.  The  men  who  were  fond  of  reading  found  very  little  of 
the  pabulum  animi  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  late  publications, 
indeed,  were  to  be  had  at  the  mess-library,  being  sent  from  England,  but 
those  which  were  most  called  for  were  of  a  very  light  order  of  reading, 
and  any  studying  except  that  of  the  Oriental  languages,  was  not  at  all 
practised. 

Boyle,  whose  heart  wholly  engaged,  cared  neither  for  sport  nor  play, 
took  the  first  opportunity  that  he  could  avail  himself  of  to  pay  a  visit  at 
Mr.  Cloudley^s  house,  and  as  it  was  habitual  for  young  men  on  their 
first  arriving  to  make  morning  calls  at  the  houses  of  the  residents,  it  was 
not  considered  at  all  out  of  place  his  doing  so.  When  he  arrived,  and 
was  answered  by  the  native  servant  that  the  Babee  Sahib  was  at  home, 
be  sent  in  his  name,  according  to  the  Indian  ceremony,  and  he  was 
ushered  into  a  very  large  room,  with  little  furniture  except  the  chairs, 
tables,  and  a  grand  piano,  and  found  the  young  lady  seated  at  it  She 
rose  at  his  entrance,  and  bowed  civilly,  and  then  they  sat  down  and  con- 
versed for  some  little  time;  but  he  could  see  by  her  manner  a  very  marked 
coldness,  although  she  spoke  fluently  and  at  length,  with  great  intelligence, 
Bpon  many  topics.  He  was  not  devoid  of  discrimination,  and  began  to 
fear  that  his  prospects  were  very  hopeless,  when  he  returned  to  his  home; 
in  fact,  he  heard  that  evening  at  his  mess  that  the  old  civilian  who  had 
met  her  at  the  ball  was  passing  some  days  at  her  father's  house,  and 
report,  which  is  in  India  "  Tam  ficti  pravique  tenax,"  gave  out  that  he 
vas  in  great  favour  with  the  beauty  who  was  now  the  cynosure  of  so 
nmch  attraction  on  that  station.  He  saw,  then,  that  at  least  for  some 
time  he  must  give  over  the  idea  of  hoping  to  feast  his  eyes  with  her 
presence,  and  although  she  was  never  absent  &om  his  thoughts,  that  it 
yn&  in  vain  to  seek  her. 

To  men  for  whom  "  the  court,  the  camp,  the  ocean,  or  the  mart,"  have 
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Ikbtorbing  daxms,  Jtnd  to  those  who,  as  BocWoaoauld  says,  have  left  the 
pftths  of  Im^  fisr  those  of  aoahttioDy  and  never  think  of  Uiair  folly  afnin^ 
it  may  seem  strange  and  childish  iiiat  this  young  num  sliould  have  been 
nnaUe  to  conquer  this  predominatiing  passion,  hot  it  was  nevertheless 
true  that,  in  the  Httemess  of  his  feelings,  he  gave  way  to  «  despair  which 
tttt^  him  seek  relief  in  drinking.  He  had  the  good  sense  to  refrain 
when  he  was  wanted  ht  vxiy  duty,  oir  when  he  had  ^  to  go  to  parade,  but 
as  the  cold  season  wore  away,  and  the  tiise  for  dose  confinement  to  the 
house  came  on,  it  was  one  continued  succession  of  draughts  of  spirits  and 
water,  at  first  v^y  weak,  but  gradually  increasing  in  strength  as  he  got 
more  inured  to  it. 

I  said  that  the  cold  season  passed  away  very  quickly,  and  it  was  suo 
oeeded  by  a  taring  which,  unlike  the  "ethereal  mildness"  of  our  favoured 
land,  was  of  a  heat  more  torrid  than  the  summer  of  any  other  country 
colonised  by  Englishmen.  There  was  first  the  intense  glow  of  the  mid-day 
heats  in  February  and  March,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  or  sooner, 
came  on  the  hot  winds.  Then  out  of  doors  the  atmosphere  was  like  that  of 
an  oven.    The  houses  were  kept  pleasantly  cool  by  the  artificial  means  of 
taldng  out  the  standing  wiodow^frames  and  inserting  in  their  places  bamboo 
frames,  composed  like  a  thatch,  and  fitted  in  their  interior  with  the  roots  of 
dried  grass,  which  being  kept  constantly  wet^ied,  when  acted  on  by  the  air 
outside  conveyed  coolness  to  ihe  room.     It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year 
that  the  flights  of  locusts,  in  swarms  innumerable,  occaaonally  darken  the 
air— and,  in  fact,  the  atmosphere  is  totally  obscured  by  them  for  the 
period  of  an  hour  or  so.     They  are  long  insects,  shaped  like  the  grass^ 
hopper,  hvtt  quite  brown,  and  their  wings  of  equal  length  with  their  body. 
When  they  d^cend  in  a  garden  the  whole  ^*oduce  of  v^|;etables  growing 
there  above  ground  is  completely  eaten  away  in  the  course  of  a  iem 
minutes ;  and  the  natives,  on  the  first  sign  of  their  approach,  bring  out 
musical  instruments,  and,  by  mi^dng  frightening  noises  of  every  de- 
scription, endeavour  to  keep  them  from  lighting  on  the  ground.     These 
flights  are,  indeed,  wonderful,  and  I  have  not  heard  it  sensibly  accounted 
for  as  to  where  the  locusts  emigrate  from,  but  of  their  being  eaten  by 
the  low^  orders  of  t^e  natives  I  am  positive.     A  sight  more  wonderfol^ 
however,  and  much  more  unpleasant  in  its  effects,  is  ibe  toofan,  or  sand« 
storm,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

As  all  the  Ekiglish  living  iu  the  station  are  sure  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  baring  the  advantage  of  any  little  fresh  air,  unmixed  with  the 
sultry  blast  of  the  hot  winds,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  inhate  durii^ 
the  twenty-four  hours — most  generally  in  the  roads  in  its  netghbourhdod 
—the  different  residents  are  in  the  halnt  of  riding  at  an  eariy  hour — ^about 
four  o'clock — long  before  the  sun  is  well  up ;  and  also  as  the  evening  if 
somewhat  cooler  than  the  day,  although  the  wind  at  that  time  is  eqimlly 
hot,  they  mostly  proceed  to  the  course  for  their  drive.  But  the  new 
arrivals  are  frequently  tempted  to  go  farther  iMd  the  country,  as  the 
variety  of  the  new  objects  in  it  induces  ihem  to  leave  the  most  commonly- 
frequented  haunts. 

It  was  one  evening  when  the  lull  hi  the  hot  winds  acted  as  an  induoe- 
ment  to  the  languid  Europeans  to  leave  thrir  bungalows  eariy,  Mr* 
Cloudley  and  his  daughter  went  out  to  ride  at  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  Cawnpo^  on  the  way  to  Bithoor,  and  they  had  proceeded  on 
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boTsdmck  about  five  miles,  Whdn  there  came  on  a  frightful  sand-storm. 
The  air  became  dark  as  night,  the  thick  massive  pillars  of  cloudy  sand 
whii^  on  in  their  course,  pouring  round  tiiem,  on  them,  over  them,  and 
e&T^ping  them  and  their  horses  in  the  tremendous  avalanche.  It  grew 
daiker  and  darker  every  minute,  and  their  eyes  could  scarcely  stand  the 
9?erwhelming  du9t;  but  Mr.  Cloudley,  recollecting  there  was  a  small 
nvalee  or  idol  temple  near  the  river,  about  two  miles  from  the  spot 
where  they  were,  urged  his  daughter  to  accompany  him  thither  as  hsi 
as  their  horses  could  carry  them.  Even  such  a  temporary  refuge  as  this 
WIS  welcome  in  rach  a  fc^ul  condition  as  they  were,  and  when  they,  by 
dint  of  being  wdl  momited,  reached  it,  they  went  inside,  and  finding 
some  natives,  who  were  ako  there  for  shelter,  gave  their  horses  in  charge 
to  them,  and  resolved  to  stay  inside  until  the  surging  wind  had  spent  most 
of  its  force.  They  fom»d  also  that  another  person  had,  as  well  as  them- 
sdves,  sought  the  friendly  shelter  of  this  roof,  and  was  standing  in  the  in- 
most chamber  of  it,  where  a  pedestal  of  about  three  feet  high,  covered  with 
dark-ooloured  cement  and  garlanded  with  yellow  flowers,  was  the  only  re- 
maikable  object  to  look  at ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  formed  the  symbol  for 
the  fanatic  Hindoos  to  worship  Mahadeo,  or  the  destroying  spirit.  This 
Englishman  had  also  given  his  horse  which  drew  the  gig  he  had  come  in 
to  a  native  to  hold,  and  was  waiting  there  till  the  storm  was  over.  When 
Mr.  Cloudley  and  his  daughter  entered  they  saw  it  was  young  Boyle, 
tnd  he  immediately  ofiered  his  services,  saying  that  he  would  gladly  drive 
to  their  home  and  tell  their  servants  to  bring  the  carriage  for  them,  so 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  proceed  homewards  more  comfortably.  On 
hearing  this,  Mr.  Cloudley  thanked  him,  and  said,  that  as  all  his  servants 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  English  language,  he  would  himself 
go,  as  he  fancied  Mr.  Boyle  might  n<^  find  it  possible  to  make  them 
understand  what  they  wanted  ;  so  he,  leaving  his  daughter  in  the  temple 
with  young  Boyle,  mounted  one  of  the  horses  which  they  had  been  riding, 
and,  saying  that  he  should  return  in  a  short  time,  galloped  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  house,  which  was  not  more  than  three  miles  off  by  the 
cross-road,  and,  though  the  storm  had  not  yet  quite  spent  its  fury,  he 
"veiy  soon  reached  his  habitaticm.  His  grand  object  then  was  to  procure 
a  close  carriage  for  Miss  Cloudley,  as  he  knew  well  that  this  terrific  sand- 
storm would  cover  her  habit,  face,  and  hair  with  innum^able  particles  of 
minute  sand,  and  render  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  ride  homewards, 
and  that  driving  would  be  much  less  annoying,  besides  enabling  him  to 
fetch  the  native,  ayahs  to  wait  on  Miss  Cloudley,  and  also  the  servants, 
who  could  take  the  horses  from  them.  When  he  was  gone  away,  there 
was  no  Engli^  person  inside  the  temple  except  his  daughter  and  Boyle, 
aod  the  latter,  situated  unexpectedly  now  as  he  had  often  wished  to  be 
atuated,  and  feeling  as  he  did  the  same  unaltered  attachment  for  her, 
found  himself  unable  to  conceal  his  emotions.  He  protested  to  her  that 
he  con^dered  the  (5i|cum8tanoe  of  the  storm  coming  on  a  happy  event  for 
him,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  declaring  the  sentiments  which  he 
had  felt  for  her  ever  since  he  saw  her,  and  he  urged  her  to  have  compas- 
sion on  him,  and  forgive,  if  she  could  not  reciprocate  in  his  love  for  her. 
When  she  found  that  now  there  was  no  course  open  for  her  but  to  speak 
pat,  and  declare  her  mind  to  him,  she  thanked  him  for  his  kind  feeliags, 
and  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  her,  but  said 
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that  she  never  could  think  of  entertaining  his  request,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  see  fit  never  again  to  mention  the  subject. 

She  said  this  quite  collectedly,  and  had  all  the  advantage  of  being  quite 
unnoticed  by  any  one  except  by  him,  and  even  unobserved,  aa  the  natives 
standing  outside,  although  they  saw  the  lady  and  gentleman,  and  heard 
them  talking,  could  form  no  conjecture  what  the  subject  of  their  discourse 
might  be,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language.  She  had 
just  finished  giving  him  this  unmistakable  opinion,  when  she  saw  her 
father  coming  in  a  close  carriage.  As  the  time  was  precious,  in  a  very 
few  moments  he  was  at  the  door  of  the  idol  temple.  Putting  his 
daughter  inside,  and  thanking  Boyle  politely,  she  at  the  same  time  bow- 
ing to  him  ceremoniously,  they  both  drove  homewards  and  left  him  in 
the  temple.  Though  only  one  of  them  was  aware  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture of  the  state  of  his  feelings,  yet  he  knew  well  that,  in  addition  to 
the  mortification  of  being  thus  doomed  to  be  slighted  by  one  whom  his  very 
soul  adored,  he  would  soon  experience  the  cutting  poigpiancy  of  knowing 
that  it  would  become  generally  a  topic  of  conversation  and  he  would  be 
subject  to  contempt,  as  doubtless  the  young  lady  would  tell  her  parents 
all  that  had  happened,  and  they  were  by  no  means  bound  to  keep  the 
matter  secret  when  informed  of  it. 

Men  of  the  world — that  is,  men  whose  feelings  have  become  blunted  by 
the  rough  usage  of  worldly  experience,  or  acted  on  by  the  pleadings  of 
selfishness  or  sordid  interest — such  men  say  that  the  best  cure  for  a 
hopeless  passion  is  to  force  the  mind  to  engage  in  some  other  of  the  same 
sort,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  so  hurtful  to  the  peace  of  mind 
as  want  of  occupation  or  letting  it  rest  indolently,  brooding  on  circum- 
stances which  find  no  present  remedy  : 

For  even  the  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed. 

Thus  naturally  does  the  mind  of  man,  like  a  vessel  from  which  air  has 
been  exhausted,  abhor  a  vacuum,  and  had  Boyle  been  able  to  master  his 
feelings  sufficiently  to  induce  himself  to  seek  in  other  society  a  resource 
from  his  disappointment,  he  might  probably  in  time  have  been  enabled  to 
laugh  at  his  own  folly  in  so  far  giving  way  to  his  passion.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance, which  might  be  trivial  as  far  as  regards  a  man's  tenor  of  lii^ 
in  any  country  where  all  classes  of  society  and  phases  of  occupation  offered 
a  hundred  resources  for  engaging  his  attention,  was,  in  an  Indian  canton- 
ment— where  (as  in  an  isolated  community)  he  had  no  escape  from  the 
eyes  which  were  every  day  witnessing  his  actions — an  insupportable  drag 
on  him.  He  gave  way  more  and  more  to  depression  of  mind.  The  long, 
long  day  of  Indian  sunshine,  so  hot,  so  enervating,  so  repulsive  to  an 
active  mind  longing  for  out-of-door  exercise  and  healthful  recreation,  was 
usually  passed  by  him  in  a  sort  of  artificial  delirium.  The  world  is  well 
acquamted  with  the  description  which  is  given  by  the  English  Opium-eater 
of  the  dreadful  state  of  mind  which  is  brought  on  by  the  action  and  coun- 
teraction of  the  effects  produced  by  the  drug,  and  by  refraining  from  it, 
but  the  victim  of  spirit-drinking  is  equally  sensible  of  the  frightful  sensa- 
tion which  is  experienced  by  the  want  of  his  favourite  stimulant;  and 
many,  indeed,  are  the  private  soldiers  who,  having  given  way  to  the  in- 
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ddgenee  of  stronger  and  more  deleterions  spirits  than  any  which  find 
their  way  to  the  mess-room,  have  died  of  what  they  call  in  their  own 
language  "  the  horrors."  The  hane  carries  along  with  it  its  consequence 
of  iDCTitahly  forhidding  you  to  discontinue  its  use,  and  hangs  like  a 
irightful  incubus  on  the  helpless  wretch  who  is  a  slave  to  it.  Such  a 
yictim  was  poor  Lawrence  Boyle.  His  morning  sleep  was  broken  by 
a  fearful  craving,  which  could  only  find  relief  in  the  same  fatal  poisonous 
recipe.  His  night  of  horror  he  could  not  face  without  drinking  deeply 
before  he  lay  down.  The  regimental  doctor  came  in  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  his  friends,  who  feared  that  he  might  be  wanted  for  some 
duty  in  one  of  these  fits  of  delirium,  and  being  unable  to  discharge  it, 
might  involve  himself  in  some  dereliction  which  would  subject  him  to 
dishonour  or  disgrace.  The  doctor,  seeing  him,  was  only  able  to  give 
him  advice,  and  leflb  him  with  very  little  hopes,  he  being  one  of  those 
medical  men*  of  whom  so  many  used  to  be  found  attached  to  our  regi- 
ments in  India,  who,  not  being  paid  for  their  work,  did  as  little  as  they 
possibly  could,  and'  sometimes  that  little  was  wrong.  In  fact,  in  this 
instance  of  poor  Boyle,  as  well  as  in  recent  other  instances,  a  little  more 
kindliness,  attention,  and  humanity,  on  the  part  of  a  visiting  doctor, 
might  have  been  instrumental  in  drawing  the  patient  from  the  horrible 
abyss  into  which  he  had  sunk,  for  although  the  rescue  from  such  a  de- 
praved state  of  appetite  is  difficult,  it  is  not  impossible.  But  no !  the 
medical  man  contented  himself  with  a  few  dry  words,  stating  the  necessity 
of  his  refraining  from  his  usual  indulgence,  and  left  him. 

Alas !  despair,  as  well  as  hateful  habit,  idlowed  him  not  to  listen  to  this 
advice,  and  what  with  the  intense  heat  and  the  frequently  repeated  ex- 
cesses, he  was  seized  with  that  singular  delusion  which  is  known  better 
by  medical  men  than  others,  and  which  has  all  the  effect  of  temporary 
insanity  in  its  power  over  the  nerves  and  frame  of  the  sufferer.  It  is 
called  delirium  tremens.  He  fancied  a  thousand  things.  His  existence, 
waking  and  sleeping,  was  a  wild  dream.  He  conjured  up  his  home  and 
talked  to  its  inmates  as  familiarly  as  if  his  brothers  and  sisters,  in  place  of 
the  black  servants,  were  around  him.  He  changed  the  scene  in  his  fancy 
instantly  to  the  idol  temple,  where  the  fairy  being  was  before  him.  He 
was  then  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  saw  her  figure  flitting  through  the 
mazes  of  the  banyan-tree.  The  natives  eyed  him  with  a  stupid  lack- 
lustre stare,  and  when  a  momentary  consciousness  of  his  real  condition 
came  back  to  him,  he  ran  to  where  the  bottle  was  and  again  drank  its 
fearful  strong  spirit,  very  little  diluted.  He  slept,  but  in  his  sleep  the 
visions  more  horrid,  and  more  palpable,  as  it  were,  to  the  fancy,  tor- 
mented him  incessantly ;  he  cried  out  all  sorts  of  incoherent  words,  and 
the  servants,  affrighted,  went  to  one  of  his  brother  officers  to  say  they 
knew  not  what  the  young  master  was  talking  of.  While  they  were 
away  he  awoke,  and  went  to  the  bottle  again,  and  this  last  time  drank 
deeper  than  before.  His  delirium  now  assumed  a  chronic  state.  His 
raving  was  perpetual.  He  addressed  those  who  were  near  him  con- 
stantly in  an  excited  tone  of  restless,  incoherent  language,  quite  foreign 
to  any  purpose  which  was  likely  to  1)e  present  to  their  thoughts.  He 
said  he  saw  objects  before  his  eyes  which  reminded  his  friends  of  the 
acting  which  players  of  Macbeth  or  Hamlet,  in  the  ghost  scenes  of  those 
tragedies,  exhibit  when  feigning  terror.     When  the  doctor  saw  that  he 
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had  got  to  Hbm  stage,  he  said  that  there  was  nothiag  hut  quiet  ccyold 
possibly  he  prescribed  for  hitn,  and  he  again  entreated  him  to  refrain ; 
and  he,  along  with  some  other  officers,  left  him  late  in  the  eyening^ 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  might,  when  he  was  exhausted,  £all  asleep,  and 
that  the  rest  might  restore  him  partially.  But  it^  was  not  rest  which 
succeeded ;  it  was  merely  a  short  pause,  intermittent  to  the  state  of 
frenzied  delirium,  in  which  he  had  been  the  victim  of  the  most  torturing 
series  of  fancies — incoherent  Tivid,  perpetually  transient,  like  the  cc^oors 
which  glow  in  the  changeful  turns  of  the  kaleidoscope.  But  one  figure 
ever  appeared  as  part  of  t^  groups  or  scenes  which  his  restless  imagi- 
nation conjured  up,  and  incessantly  fonned  the  leading  feature  which  his 
rambling  thoughts  descanted  upon.  It  was  sometimes  beckoning  to  him 
with  its  hand  to  join  in  a  dance;  then  viewed  him  with  a  cold  and  rep^- 
lent  look  ;  then  poured  forth  a  number  of  beautiful  sentences,  and  ended 
in  a  laugh  of  derision.  He  described  himself  as  wandering  over  a  plain 
which  was  covered  with  ashes,  which  broke  on  his  foot  treading  on  them, 
and  still  the  light  beautiful  figure  lured  him  on  Kke  a  beacon  to  his  path. 
Then  came  a  wild  storm  of  dark  dust,  and  he  could  see  no  object  htrt  die 
sylph-like  figure  which  moved  in  the  midst  of  it.  She,  the  source  of  his 
grief,  of  his  delirium,  of  his  frantic  abandonment — who,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  the  sole  occupant  of  his  waking  thoughts — though  being  sear  at 
hand  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  mind  which  her  presence 
had  been  the  unconscious  means  of  causing,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
"  ruin  she  had  wrought."  He  would  now  listen  to  no  reason,  and  when 
his  friends  addressed  him,  he  answered  in  such  a  wild  rhapsodical  manner, 
iiiat  they  soon  left  off  the  attempt  of  recalling  him  to  rational  conversa* 
tion.  The  fearful  oaths,  the  wild  unconsciousness  of  feeling,  the  raging 
despair,  which  marked  his  train  of  thought — if  train  it  could  be  called, 
which  only  followed,  as  it  weie,  a  phantasmagoria  or  hideous  dream 
perpetually  passing  before  his  mind's  eye — were  said  by  the  doct(^  to 
cause  such  exhaustion  to  the  frame  and  the  nerves,  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect him  long  to  survive;  and  he  even  wondered  that  his  strength  had 
held  out  after  the  way  he  raved,  and  the  trial  experienced  in  the  state 
he  had  passed  the  last  two  days.  And  then  eame  a  lull  at  di£S»^mt 
intervals,  not  bringing  him  repose,  but  conjuring,  as  it  were,  faint  images 
of  horror  to  his  imagination,  as  he  lay  with  his  eyes  shut,  but  constantly 
speaking  incoherent  words.  By  degrees  his  waking  paroxysms  of  passion 
exhausted  themselves  sooner,  and  be  grew,  as  it  were,  in  frame  fainter 
from  their  efforts,  until  at  last,  just  as  the  third  morning  from  the  time 
he  was  seized  was  beginning  to  dawn,  he  sunk  backwards  on  his  bed 
with  a  wild  scream,  and  when  the  servants  went  into  his  apartment  they 
found  him  stretched  wit^  his  mouth  open,  and  very  shortly  afterwards 
his  pulse  ceased  to  beat. 
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XV. 

▲  CHANaC  FOB  THE  BETTEB. 

Wheh  I  got  to  the  gate  of  the  monastery  the  oimiibas  to  Voiron  was 
just  starting.  Accustomed  to  rapid  decision,  I  took  my  seat  outside,  and 
was  conveyed  by  it  to  Voiron,  leaving  it  to  Count  Lescure  to  explain  my 
sadden  depiaiure  ihe  best  way  he  could.  I  had,  indeed,  no  aHemative; 
the  iateUigenoe  conveyed  to  me  by  Father  Anselmo  was  of  a  nature 
which  admitted  of  no  delay.  I  could  not  afford  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
Ghrsnde  Chartreuse,  or  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  the  courts  of  law  in 
Fiaooe.  Soupe  maigre  and  perpetual  silence  were  no  inducements,  even 
though  I  had  been  indulged  with  liberty ;  but  without  liberty  the  discipline 
was  that  of  a  Penitentiary,  which  I  was  not  willing  to  allow  I  had  de- 
served. 

From  Voircm  I  took  railway  to  Grenoble^  which  I  readied  in  time  for 
the  table  d'h6te.  Before  sitting  down  I  got  two  letters  which  had  arrived 
during  my  absence.  One  of  them  was  enclosed  in  three  envelopes;  the 
outer  addressed  <<John  SmiUi,"  in  the  handwriting  of  Monsieur  Jour* 
dain,  the  next  addressed  "  M.  Alexander,"  the  address  I  had  lefb  with 
my  friend  in  England,  and  the  last  addressed  ^Kr  Austin  Mowbray, 
Bart." 

I  opened  the  letter  with  a  heart  audibly  beating,  and  its  contents  neariy 
drove  me  mad  with  joy*     I  transcribe  tlie  letter : 

^'Deab  Sm  AirsTiN, — Hurrah!  The  time  has  at  last  come  when  I 
may  address  you,  old  friend,  by  your  real  name.  Henoeforth  throw  aliases 
aad  disguise  to  ^  wincL  You  are  again  Sir  Austin  Mowbray,  of  £^m* 
dale,  entitled  and  able  to  take  that  place  in  the  county  which  your  ancient 
fiunily  and  estate  justifies.  But  let  me  explain.  You  left  this  head  over 
ears  in  debt,  and  liable  to  arrest.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  you  are 
now  a  free  aad  a  rich  man  ?  Very  simply,  but  I  suppose  very  unexpectedly. 
Your  old  aunt,  Lady  Walters^  with  whom  you  thought  you  had  quarrelled 
inetrieTably,  and  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  your  cousin  Thomas, 
hif  goae  to  her  ancestors,  and  has  left  no  will.  Well,  you  will  ask,  what 
has  become  of  Thomas?  Poor  fellow !  he  broke  his  neck  hunting,  a 
month  before  your  aunt's  death.  Thomas  out  of  the  way,  you  are  the 
eld  lady's  heir.  Therefore  rejoice  with  me,  and  fill  me  a  cup  of  the  best 
Via  du  Pays,  wherever  you  may  diance  to  be.  No,  you  may  take  some- 
Aing  better,  the  best  you  can  get,  and  drink  to  the  memory  of  the  M 
lady.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds!  Why  that  exactly  pays  the  mort- 
gages over  the  old  place,  and  the  other  debts,  of  which  you  left  me  a  list, 
and  which  you  somewhat  facetiously  termed  debts  of  honour,  and  leaves 
you  a  clear  rental  of  six  thousand  per  annum,  supposing  your  estate  had 
not  improved.  But  good  things  and  bad  things  never  come  single,  they 
sre  birds  of  passage^  and  come  in  a  flock.  Your  property  is  not  as  it  was. 
You  left  me  to  mani^  it.     Well,  I  have  done  so.    I  consulted  Scotch 
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farmers,  I  adrertised  in  all  the  papers  in  the  kingdom,  I  puffed,  I  caused 
surveys  to  be  made,  I  analysed  the  soil,  analysed  the  water,  did  every- 
thing which  the  best  agent  in  the  world  could  have  done,  and,  lo  and 
behold !  the  result  has  been  an  improvement  of  one  thousand  pounds  on 
your  rental,  and  allow  me  to  say,  an  improvement  which  nobody  complains 
oF,  and  which  your  old  tenants,  when  they  saw  I  was  in  earnest,  readily 
agreed  to  g^ve,  well  aware  I  could  have  got  more  from  the  Scotsmen,  and 
well  aware,  also,  that  they  could  get  more  out  of  the  land.  So  you  have 
changed  not  one  of  your  tenants,  and  your  rents  are  still  lower  than 
those  exacted  from  any  other  estate  in  the  county  or  the  next. 

*'  So  far,  my  dear  fellow,  the  most  important  part  of  my  budget.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  reading  it.  And  now  I  have  some  questions  to  ask 
you.  Are  you  turning  Papist,  or  what  are  you  about,  for  the  fathers  at 
Cleve  Priory  have  been  making  inquiries  about  you,  and  in  particular  his 
reverence,  Father  OTarrel,  has  been  making  the  most  minute  investiga- 
tions as  to  your  antecedents  and  prospects?  He  went  the  length  of  asking 
me  about  your  rental,  professing  the  greatest  interest  in  your  welfare,  and 
alleging  a  previous  acquaintanceship  and  even  ^endship  with  you,  which 
I  had  never  heard  of.  I  can  assure  you  he  is  not  much  the  wiser  for  me, 
and  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before,  namely, 
that  nobody  but  myself  knows  as  yet  of  your  succession  to  Lady  Walters. 
The  secret  will  keep  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet.  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  act  the  disguised  prince  a  little.  For,  my  dear  fellow,  I  fancy  there  is 
a  lady  in  the  case.  Does  she  insist  on  your  joining  the  ancient  faith  ?  If 
so,  beware.  There  are  plenty  of  beauties  here  who  would  admire  very 
much  Sir  Austin  Mowbray,  now  that  he  has  six  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  though  of  course  I  don't  vindicate  the  mercenary  views  which  our 
ladies  so  generally  take,  I  suspect  it  is  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  I  profess  a  predilection  in  favour  of  our  native  dealers  in  affec- 
tion. Besides,  I  am  not  one  to  judge  harshly  the  custom.  I  am  myself 
quite  prepared  to  marry  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  would  demur 
considerably  to  espousing  an  angel  who  had  no  other  dowry  but  her 
wings. 

"  Besides  the  clergy,  a  French  gentleman,  evidently  of  distinction,  and 
who  talks  excellent  English,  was  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Seminary,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  know  about  you.  Both  he  and  the  reverend  father 
have  gained  a  great  deal  of  information  about  you  which  is  not  true.  The 
secular  party  is  aware  you  are  in  France,  and  that  you  had  adopted  the 
very  distinctive  name  of  John  Smith.  He  said  he  had  met  you*  and 
spoke  very  highly  of  you.     But  I  suspect  all  Papists  and  Frenchmen. 

'*  I  have  nothing  more  to  write  about.  I  hope  you  will  come  home 
quickly,  and  to  facilitate  matters  I  send  you  a  credit  for  one  thousand 
pounds  on  Farquhars  freres,  bankers,  Geneva,  as  I  suppose  you  will  likely 
be  in  that  neighbourhood,  or  if  not^  as  it  is  a  Protestant  place,  it  will  do 
you  good  to  go  there. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir  Austin, 

"  Your  old  friend, 

"  Henry  Lacourt." 

The  second  letter  was  from  Adele.  It  abounded  in  expressions  of 
attachment  which  I  dare  not  publish  for  fear  of  profanation,  and  it  con- 
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tained  also  some  news.  She  ^as  back  to  her  aunt  and  uncle,  whom  she 
found  still  inflexibly  bent  on  her  marriage  with  Count  Merville,  but  she 
was  determined,  whaterer  it  might  cost  her,  not  to  consent.  In  the  mean 
time,  she  had  a  respite  from  the  attentions  of  her  unwelcome  lover,  who, 
she  said,  was  at  present  somewhere  in  the  south  of  France,  but  was  ex- 
pected back  immediately,  the  business  which  had  occasioned  the  journey 
not  being  likely  to  require  any  long  time  to  transact. 

Albert  had  put  a  postcript,  which  I  transcribe : 

**  The  Gorgon  is  still  implacable,  and  her  husband  aids  her.  Adele  will  ' 
require  all  her  courage,  and  a  certain  friend  of  mine  and  of  hers  all  his 
discretion.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  that  gentleman  had  better  cross  the 
frontier,  or  he  is  likely  to  get  into  trouble  for  meddling  with  the  dead,  or 
rather  with  their  property,  which,  though  not  worth  five  francs,  seems  by 
some  process  of  arithmetic  to  have  risen  to  thousands.  At  least  so  Baron 
Lagrange  puts  it,  when  he  tells  your  story,  and  entertains  his  friends  with 
the  dexterous  mse  by  which  a  fascinating  impostor  got  hold  of  the  hidden 
treasure.  I  think, the  gentleman  should  go  to  Switzerland,  and  you  may 
tell  him  I  will  stand  his  friend  in  spite  of  Gorgons,  ambassadors,  counts,  or 
eyen  the  ghost  of  the  Man  of  the  Morgue." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  sensations  on  reading  these  letters. 
Had  I  not  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  school  of  vicissitude,  the 
sudden  change  might  have  affected  my  brain. 

At  all  events,  these  letters  made  my  course  clear  enough  with  respect 
to  the  Man  of  the  Morgue.  I  could  now  defy  my  opponents  safely,  and 
take  up  the  cause  of  Dumont  openly,  for,  however  much  the  law  might 
be  wrested  against  poor  John  Smith,  I  knew  enough  of  the  French  and 
of  the  emperor  to  be  well  aware  that  Sir  Austin  Mowbray  was  a  different 
personage.  Indeed,  I  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  personal  intimacy  of  a 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  when  an  exile  in  England,  and  he  was  understood^ 
to  possess  no  little  influence  with  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  and* 
though  so  long  as  I  was  a  ruined  man  I  would  not  have  availed  myself 
of  this  intimacy,  as  it  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  my  incognito,  the 
privileges  connected  with  which  I  highly  estimated,  there  was  no  reason 
now,  when  about  to  take  my  own  name,  against  availing  myself  of  it  if 
necessary. 

There  was,  however,  no  hurry.  I  was  still  anxious  to  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  of  the  Man  of  the  Morgue's  life,  and  I  had  a  wish  to  give 
a  sort  of  special  interest  to  my  marriage  with  Adele,  to  which  I  did  not 
anticipate  any  obstacles,  for  I  knew  that  few  French  counts,  and  certainly 
not  Count  Merville,  had  an  income  equal  to  the  owner  of  Elmdale.  I 
therefore  determined  still  for  a  little  to  preserve  my  incognito,  and,  in 
order  to  preserve  my  liberty,  I  arranged  to  go  next  morning  to  Ge- 
neva. 

I  answered  Lacourt*s  letter  as  follows : 

"  Mr  DBAB  Henrt, — I  have  received  your  most  welcome  and  most 
unexpected  letter,  which  has  lifted  me  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and 
landed  me  safe  and  dry  in  the  Happy  Valley  without  having  to  go  over 
the  Hill  of  Difficulty.  I  cannot  understand  how  my  old  aunt  got  over  her 
rooted  aversion  to  me,  the  scapegrace  of  the  family,  and  why  she  did  not 
disinherit  me.     She  told  me  so  often  that  on  no  condition,  and  in  no 
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drcumstanceSy  would  I  get  a  penny  of  her  money,  that  I  bad  quite  re* 
Gonciled  myself  to  poor  Tom  getting  it,  and  would  willingly  have  executed 
any  deed,  making  him  heir  to  the  non-ezisting  »urplui  of  Elmdale,  had 
he  paid  the  debts  on  it,  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  good  £b11ow  would 
have  done,  and,  in  addition,  attempted  to  get  me  to  accept  from  him 
something  altogether  ge&erous  and  noble.  His  death  is  the  only  iogre* 
dient  of  bitterness  in  my  cup.  Like  William  of  Deloratne,  I  would  give 
half  my  lands  to  see  him  back  again.  But  he  has  died  after  the  manner 
of  the  family,  oa  horseback  ;  not  on  the  battle-fiekl,  it  is  true,  but  still 
in  as  close  an  approximation  to  it  as  a  Mowbray  can  attain  to  in  these  de» 
generate  days.     I  hope  all  due  honours  have  been  paid  him. 

<<And  now  for  myself.  I  can't  tell  the  precise  day  I  will  return: 
probably  soon.  I  have  got  engaged  in  a  curious  piece  of  business,  which 
wiU  amuse  you  by-and-by.  Meantime,  I  am  not  going  to  turn  Papist^ 
but  I  can't  answ^  your  other  supposition  in  the  negative.  There  is  a 
lady  in  the  business,  and,  O  Henry!  such  a  lady — ^there  is  not  such  an- 
other in  the  whole  world!  I  am  not  going,  however,  to  tell  you  her 
name  nor  her  family.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  approve  of  her  at  Elm- 
dale,  if  she  agrees  to  go  there. 

^'  Another  matter  must  also  remain,  in  the  mean  time,  a  mystery— 
namely,  the  object  of  the  very  remarkable  solicitude  shown  in  my  favour 
by  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Seminary.  It  is  not  my  possible  or  pro- 
bable conversion  they  are  interested  in,  nor  anything  to  my  good,  but  I 
am  glad  you  have  noi  told  them  of  the  coup  fortune  has  played  in  my 
favour.  I  like  to  have  that  for  a  fortnight  or  so  my  own  secret,  and  will 
manage  something  exquisitely  dramatical  out  of  it,  of  which  and  of  other 
things,  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive  my  oldest  friend  of  the  edifieatioa 
of  being  a  spectator,  I  hereW  invite,  and  call  upon  you  to  meet  me,  four* 
teen  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  at  Folkestone,  and  hence  to  Paris. 
Meantime,  thanks  Son  the  10002.,  which  are  well-timed  and  useful.  I 
go  to  Geneva  to-morrow. 

"  Yours  truly. 

To  Adele  I  wrote  in  such  terms  j&s  may  be  supposed  a  nearly  middle- 
aged  man  would  write  to  a  radiant  beauty  still  in  her  teens,  and  who  had, 
without  any  recommendation,  given  him  her  heart.  I  said  nothing  to  hisc 
of  the  extraordinary  stroke  c^  fortune  which  had  happened  to  me,  but 
I  spdce  with  all  the  authority  of  a  necromancer  or  disguised  duke  or 
despot  of  a  play,  that  all  would  turn  out  well,  that  all  I  asked  of  her  was 
to  be  faithful  for  a  very  little  time,  imd  if  she  was  still  of  a  mind  to  Bhaxe 
my  fortunes,  the^  I  would  assert  my  claim  to  her  in  the  £bc^  of  ererj 
opposition. 

To  Albert  I  wrote  that  I  woiild  oonqu«r  the  Gorgon  and  aU  otfaer 
monsters,  and  that  I  would  carry  off  his  cousin  in  spite  of  his  excellency 
Lagrange  and  his  wife,  and  in  s^te  of  the  count,  let  tibem  do  what  they 
liked,  and  that  he  had  my  full  permission  to  tell  them  so. 
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Having  finished  my  dinner  and  my  letters,  I  sauntered  out.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening,  and  as  there  were  still  four  hours  daylight,  I  took  the 
road  to  Sassenages.  I  do  not  know  why  this  enchanting  village  has  not 
attained  the  celebrity  its  exquisite  heauty  deserves ;  but  out  of  Grenoble 
it  is  little  known,  and  tourists  are  igpiorant  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the 
finest  landscapes  in  the  world.  A  village  nestling  among  fissured  rocks 
and  huge  boulders,  torn  from  the  mountain  by  a  stream  of  water  which 
forces  its  inray  through  a  narroiy  ravine  thickly  wooded  with  oak  copse, 
acacia,  mulberry,  and  hazel,  affording  scant  room  for  the  peasants? 
houses.  These  at  every  turn  you  come  on  unexpectedly,  perched  on  jagged 
locks,  trellised  with  vines  and  clematis,  with,  in  general,  a  patch  of  green 
sward  below.  Looking  to  the  west,  through  the  cieh  in  the  hill  made 
by  the  stream,  and  through  which  the  sun  was  gleaming,  casting  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  small  but  exquisite  landscape 
frames  itself  in,  like  a  cabinet  picture ;  while  south  and  east  the  valley  of 
the  Isere,  walled  in  by  the  bright-coloured  precipices  of  the  Sappy  hills 
aad  the  g^and  forms  of  the  Hautes  Alps,  stretches  an  exquisite  garden 
at  your  feet.  In  the  midst  of  which,  surrounded  by  mulberry  plantations^ 
is  the  town  of  Grenoble. 

The  villagers  of  Sassenages  were  gathered  before  the  door  of  the  snail 
auberge,  enjoying  themselves  in  the  cheap  and  temperate  way  which  it 
would  be  well  our  peasantry  could  imitate.  I  sat  down  beside  theni.  The 
costumes  of  the  men  were  picturesque — ^the  sombrero,  the  high  Swiss 
8teeple<hat,  and  the  red  nightcap,  supplied  the  head*gear,  while  the 
ornamented  blouses,  knee  trousers,  and  bright  vests,  gave  colour  and 
variety  to  the  group. 

One  fellow  with  a  slouched  hat  attracted  my  attendop,  because  I  had 
attracted  his.  I  caught  his  eye  gazing  keenly  upon  me,  and  anon  rapidly 
withdrawn.  It  struck  me  I  had  seen  him  before ;  but  that  feeling  to  one 
who  has  been  knocked  about  in  the  world,  and  met  all  varieties  of  faces, 
is  often  very  vague  and  uncertain,  and  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  hini 
till  I  was  leaving  the  tavern,  when  I  observed  that  he  rose  at  the  same 
lime  and  paid  his  reckoning.  It  was  now  dusk,  and  it  was  with  a  little 
difficulty  I  found  my  way  down  to  the  main  road.  I  forget  the  name  of 
the  village  you  come  first  to,  apd  which  reaches  up  to  the  Sassenages 
Mills,  but  after  you  get  through  it  there  is  about  a  mile  of  mulberiy 
plantations  traversed  by  the  road.  I  was  slowly  sauntering  along  this 
part  of  th^  road,  when'l  heard  a  stealthy  step  behind  me,  and,  turning 
jBbarp  round,  the.  man  with  the  s^uched  hat  stood  close  before  me.  I 
sprang  to  the  side  of  the  road  to  get  good  ground  for  defence,  if  an 
attack  were  intended,  and  at  that  instant  he  fired  a  pistol 

^y  .quick  movement  saved  me^  though  I  felt  the  bullet  whiz  past. 

Without  a  mom^t's  delay  I  lunged  at  the  assassin  with  my  stick,  and 
luckily  caught  him  at  the  pit  of  th^  stomach — a  manceuvre  which  I  re^ 
commend  to  all  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  Its  e£Eect  was  decisive^ 
doublii^g  him  up  in  an  agony  of  pain  and  suffocation.  To  complete  my 
^^jfifeOKj  ivfis  eesjffBJpd  he  was  soon  puuied  to  the  ground.  .  In  the  s^ufflb 
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I  tore  off  his  hat,  and  also  a  false  beard,  and,  to  my  no  slight  surprise,  I 
recognised  my  old  friend  Jacques  Osetout. 

'<  You  rascal/'  said  I,  '^  this  is  the  second  time  you  have  attacked  me ; 
I  will  take  care  it  shall  be  the  last.  Rise  up  and  come  with  me,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  escape,  I  will  myself  rid  the  earth  of  a  yillain." 

To  secure  my  prisoner  against  escape  I  cut  his  braces — a  highly  effective 
expedient,  since  it  requires  both  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  to  keep  up  the 
trousers,  who  therefore  is  not  in  a  favourable  position  either  for  attack 
or  flight.  In  this  fashion  I  marched  my  prisoner  silently  into  Grenoble, 
made  him  ascend  to  my  bedroom,  and  then,  having  locked  the  door,  I 
said: 

''  Now,  Monsieur  Osetout,  I  need  hardly  say  that  your  life,  at  least 
your  liberty,  is  in  my  hands.  Attend  well  to  what  I  say.  I  give  you 
up  to  the  police  immediately  unless  you  comply  with  one  or  two  con- 
ditions. In  the  first  place,  let  me  see  what  you  have  in  your  pockets, 
and  to  prevent  any  temptation  to  conceal  anything  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  make  a  search  myself." 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  resistance,  as  I  was  considerably  the  stronger. 
I  accordingly  turned  all  his  pockets  out,  and  found  a  quantity  of  tobacco, 
a  small  mainspring  saw,  a  flask  of  powder,  and  a  letter. 

The  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  himself,  and  doubtless  was  meant 
to  be  private  and  confidential,  I  opened.  It  was  in  a  lady's  handwriting, 
and  ran  thus : 

'*  Jacques, — I  have  one  service  to  ask  you,  which  you  must  perform 
for  my  safety  and  your  own.  That  pernicious  Englishman,  I  hear,  has 
learned  the  whole  story,  and  our  fate  is  in  his  hands.  You  must  act, 
therefore,  to  save  yourself,  for  you  know,  how  one  we  knew,  fell  into  the 
Seine ;  but  if  your  own  danger  be  not  a  strong  enough  reason,  there  is 
no  sum  which  I  can  procure  which  I  will  not  willingly  pay  if  you  quiet 
my  fears  for  ever.  Recollect,  he  has  the  secret,  and  no  one  else  has  it. 
If  you  succeed,  we  may  be  all  perfectly  secure.  I  know  your  resolution. 
I  know  your  vices.     I  know  your  necessities." 

Here  the  letter  stopped.  There  was  no  signature  nor  initials :  it  had 
been  posted,  and  bore  the  impress  of  the  Boite  aux  lettres  of  the  Chass^ 
d'Antin. 

«  Who  is  this  letter  from  ?"  I  said. 

"  From  a  lady,"  replied  Osetout. 

"  Come  now,"  said  I,  "  this  is  no  time  for  trifling.  I  have  a  suspicion 
who  your  correspondent  is.  Tell  me  her  name  immediately,  or — — 
And  I  moved  towards  the  bell-rope. 

"  Her  name  p"  said  Osetout    "  Her  name  P   I  don't  know  her  name.' 

«  You  do,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will  have  it  from  you.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  as  I  would  rather  not  call  in  the  police,  what  will  you  sell  it  to 
me  for?" 

The  man's  fiuie  brightened  up. 

"  I  expected,"  said  he,  "  five  hundreil  francs  from  the  lady,  if ".  • 

"  Yes,  I  understand ;  if  you  got  rid  of  me.  But  I  have  not  to  bribe 
you  not  to  murder  me  5  that,  at  least,  I  will  put  out  of  your  power.  What 
I  am  willing  to  pay  for,  is  simply  to  be  saved  the  annoyance  and  waste 
of  time  which  the  interiPerence  of  the  police  would  occasion.  Here  are 
five  napoleons ;  you  may  have  them  if  you  tell  me  who  wrote  thi^  1^^^* 
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''Your  arguments,"  siud  Osetout,  resuming  'vrith  an  efFort  his  old 
effivntery,  "  are  unanswerable.  I  don't  want  to  revisit  the  galleys,  of 
which  I  have  had  experience,  and  I  see  no  chance,  in  the  mean  time,  of 
the  rather  vague  promises  of  reward  held  out  in  that  letter  being  re- 
deemed. Give  me^  then,  the  five  napoleons.  The  writer's  name  is  Marie 
Lescure." 

''  I  am  quite  well  aware,"  said  I,  ''  that  was  her  name;  what  I  wish  to 
know,  and  what  I  insist  on  knowing  is,  what  tr  her  name  now  ?" 

*^  Her  name  now,"  said  Osetout,  reluctantly,  ''  is  the  Baroness  La- 
grange." 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  readers  are  prepared  for  this  discovery.  I 
have  related  my  adventures  exactly  as  they  took  place,  and  have  been 
particularly  careful  to  detail  as  nearly  as  I  could  recollect  all  that  had 
nappened  betwixt  me  and  ]\^dame  la  Baronne,  and  looking  back  upon 
it  since,  it  has  struck  me  that  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  this 
revelation;  that  the  coincidence  of  inquiry  by  La  Baronne  and  by  the 
concealed  Marie  Lescure  about  the  same  matter,  and  the  common  end 
both  aimed  at,  might  have  long  before  suggested  to  me  that  there  were 
not  two  parties,  but  that  Marie  Lescure  was  the  Baroness  Lagrange. 
However  this  might  be,  the  truth  was,  that  I  was  never  more  surprised 
in  my  life.  It  had  always  struck  me  that  the  baroness  had  some  secret 
sorrow — probably  some  secret  remorse-^ut  it  never  for  a  moment  oc- 
cnrred  to  me  that  she  was  a  woman  capable  of  the  crimes  which  her 
identification  with  Marie  Lescure  proved  she  had  committed. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  recover  from  my  surprise,  and  to  review  all  that 
I  knew  of  the  baroness,  till  I  satisfied  myself  that  Osetout  was  speaking 
the  truth.  I  could  now  understand  the  mveteracy  of  her  pursuit  of  me, 
which  the  mere  ol^ect  of  damaging  me  in  the  eyes  of  her  niece  did  not 
at  all  explain,  for  I  need  hardly  say  I  never  gave  her  credit  for  any  dis- 
interested love  for  justice.  It  explained  also  the  gloom  in  her  manner 
which  had  struck  me  so  much  at  her  evening  party,  for  I  recollected  that 
I  had  sealed  the  note  accepting  her  invitation  with  Dumont's  seal,  and 
thus  revealed  to  her  that  I  was  the  party  who  so  ominously,  and  to  her 
mysteriously,  had  interposed  in  the  eventful  history  at  the  very  time  when 
she  had  reason  to  suppose  it  was  closed  for  ever. 

"  I  have,"  said  I  to  Osetout,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  silence, 
"  two  other  questions  to  ask." 

''At  five  napoleons  each?"  the  fellow  inteijected. 

''I  will  have  my  answers  for  nothing,"  said  I.  '*  You  have  told  me 
already  all  that  is  essential,  and  the  interference  of  the  police  now  will 
not  inbonvenience  me — ^it  may  you." 

'*  Since,  then,"  said  he,  *^  I  must  answer,  I  protest  I  do  it  under  com- 
pulsion, and  I  ask  you,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  to  testify  as 
orach  to  save  my  honour." 

"Of  course,"  said  I,  " your  honour  will  remain  intact.  I  will  always 
be  willing  to  state  you  have  spoken  on  compulsion  ;  and  in  order  that  I 
may  make  my  certificate  with  a  safe  conscience,  I  assure  you  I  will  use 
the  power  I  nave  over  you  without  scruple  or  mercy.  Your  only  chance 
is  to  answer  my  questions  in  a  straightforward  manner.  Keep  in  mind, 
it  is  simply  because  you  may  be  of  use  that  I  spare  you ;  the  moment  I 
can  make  no  use  of  you,  the  moment  you  hesitate  to  serve  me,  that 
moment  you  are  in  the  hands  of  the  police." 
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I  spoke  sternly,  and  my  friend  saw  I  meant  what  I  said. 

"  Ask  your  questions,"  said  he,  sullenly. 

"The  first  question  is,  what  name  does  Cameron  now  hear?** 

'^Cameron,'*  said  Osetout,  "is  the  Count  Merville.  He  was  in 
Crrenoble  a  day  ago." 

I  was  not  unprepared  for  this :  once  it  was  proved  that  Marie  Lescure 
and  Madame  Lagrange  were  one,  it  had  immediately  suggested  itself  to 
me  that  Merville  and  Cameron  were  the  same  man. 

"  Had  Cameron— or,  to  give  him  his  title,  Count  Merville" — said  I, 
"  any  communication  with  you  lately  ?  Was  it  he  who  suggested  my 
assassination  ?     Was  he  aware  of  your  intention  ?** 

"  I  believe  he  was  not,**  said  Osetout.  "  The  count  is  not  a  man  of 
strong  character.  He  has  a  conscience,  and,  as  he  has  done  many  things 
against  it,  not  a  quiet  one.  He  has  a  sort  of  high-minded  way  of  doing 
things.  The  count  can't  get  over  sundry  scruples  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion— he  cannot  entirely  shake  off  what  you  call  the  gentleman.*' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  I  have  one  opponent  who  is  restrained  by  some 
scruples.** 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Osetout,  "  be  not  too  sure.  The  count  will  not, 
like  a  wise  man,  shoot  you  off  your  g^ard,  but  he  may  be  equally  dan- 
gerous. At  present,  he  is  filled  with  virtuous  indignation  against  you 
for  acquiring  possession  of  the  property  of  a  man  exposed  in  the  Morgue, 
under  false  pretences;  and  his  mission  here,  I  happen  to  know,  was  to 
get  you  arrested,  and  quietly  handed  over  to  those  who  would  take  care 
of  you.** 

"  I  prevent  that  this  evening,**  said  I,  "  by  leaving  for  Switzerland. 
You  go  with  me  as  my  servant.  In  that  drawer  you  will  find  a  suit  of 
black  clothes ;  put  them  on  immediately.** 

Osetout  made  no  objections,  and  when  dressed  in  the  black  clothes 
he  looked  like  a  respectable  Mute.  His  countenance,  sharp  and  sinister, 
was  not  an  agreeable  one,  but  his  voice  was  good,  and  he  could  express 
himself  well.  On  the  whole,  I  was  rather  pleased  with  my  acquisition  : 
I  had  got  a  respectable  Thug  for  valet. 

He  seemed  rather  amused  at  the  transformation,  and  looked  grimly 
at  himself  in  the  mirror. 

"  If,**  said  he,  "  I  had  thought  I  looked  so  respectable  in  black,  I 
would  always  have  worn  it.  I  would  have  succeeded  much  better  in 
life.     I  might  have  been  a  forger.*' 


XVII. 

CHAHBEBT. 

Before  leaving  Grenoble,  I  wrote  the  Baroness  Lagrange  a  letter,  in 
which  I  formally  requested  her  consent  to  my  marriage  with  her  niece. 
I  said  I  had  enough  to  maintain  her  in  the  rank  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  and  I  said  I  would  satisfy  her,  that  my  position  in  society  did 
not  make  this  communication  at  all  presumptuous  on  my  part. 

I  made  no  allusion  to  the  tragic  story  I  had  now  unravelled,  and  I 
signed  my  letter  John  Smith,  but  I  enclosed  the  scrap  of  paper  I  had 
taken  out  of  the  immortelle,  and  I  sealed  my  letter  with  Dumont  or . 
Laporte's  signet-ring. 
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I  left  Grenoble  next  morning  by  the  diligence  for  Cbambery,  and 
arrived  there  before  soon. 

Chamberj  was  about  being  annexed.  Universal  suffrage  was  to  give 
its  decision  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  felt  tolers^ly  secure  till  the  vote  was 
decided  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  arrest  me,  even  should  the 
French  authorities  get  on  my  track.  I,  therefore,  true  to  my  philosc^y 
of '^carpe  diem,"  established  myself  comfortably  in  an  hotel. 

The  thing  to  see  in  Chambery  is  the  house  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  It  is 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  French,  and  the  amount  of  sentiment  ex- 
pended in  ijie  visitors'  book  kept  in  his  house  is  altogether  extraordinary 
to  an  Englishman.  The  house  itself  is  an  ordinary  villa,  one  or  two  of 
the  rooms  of  which  are  kept  undisturbed  as  Jean  Jacques  left  them,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  more  comfortable  than  was  consistent  with  his 
love  for  the  state  of  nature.  There  was  no  evidence  of  despair,  or  of  that 
sentimental  hopelessness  associated  with  his  name.  Altogether,  the  house 
would  have  looked  in  keeping  in  Hampstead  or  St.  John's  Wood,  and  was 
famished  just  as  any  well-to-do  Cockney  would  furnish  his  box  in  the 
eoantry.  I  suspect  Jean  Jacques's  imsery  wi»  a  good  deal  on  paper,  and 
that  he  was  rather  a  jolly  fellow,  not  "  the  self-tormenting  sophist,  wild 
Rousseau,"  but  a  gentleman  who  liked  a  good  dinner  and  a  good  bottle  of 
wine,  and,  what  was  better,  managed  to  get  both. 

If  he  were  ever  to  return,  he  would  be  amused  with  the  visitors'  book 
to  which  I  have  Eluded.  The  sentences  are  mostly  all  in  French,  and 
generally  begin,  *^  Jo  crois,"  or  ^'  Je  pense,"  and  then  follows  a  specimen 
di  namby-pamby  such  as  an  English  schoolboy  would  cooooct  while 
suffering  from  a  dose  of  Epsom  or  Grlauber.  One  Englishman  had  given 
his  pens6e,  which  struck  me  as  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  others. 
It  was  inteijected  between  two  most  Byrooic  descriptions  of  wretchedness, 
and  was  simply,  ^'  I  think  it  is  damned  hot"  I  have  no  doubt  it  was, 
for  even  at  this  time  the  slopes  of  Chambery  are  like  hothouses. 

The  town  of  Chambery  was  all  posted  with  French  proclamations 
explaining  the  advantages  of  annexsUion.  lliese  were  not  at  all  senti- 
mental, sudi  as  might  be  expected  in  the  city  of  Rousseau.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  sense  of  them : 

'<  KAFOI.EON,  TO  THE  GOOD  PEOPLE  OF  CHAMBEBr. 

^  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, — I  will  take  down  your  oki  buildings  and 
erect  new  ones,  or  I  will  take  down  new  ones  and  erect  others  in  their 
I^e ;  I  will  repur  your  old  roads,^  and  make  others  necessary  or  unne- 
oessary — idl  the  same  to  me,  and  much  the  same  to  you.  i  will  employ 
your  ouvriers ;  I  will  give  to  your  bourgeoisie  situations  in  the  prefoe- 
tnre — situations  in  Paris;  altogether,  I  will  spend  on  you  any  number  of 
nilKons.  I  will  put  you  in  a  way  of  being  all  richer,  and  I  will  do  all 
this  at  the  expense  of  posterity  by  loans,  leaving  posterity  to  take  care  of 
itself.  So,  brothers,  companions  in  arms,  friends,  Vive  la  France! — 
Vote  for  «nnexatbn !" 

And  so  they  did,  with  a  strange  unanimity  afterwards  attempted  to  be 
explained  by  a  little  doctoring  of  the  ballot-boxes,  and  some  slips  of  the 
pen  in  making  the  returns;  but,  after  all  allowances,  the  hope  of  present 
profit  carried  it  over  patriotism,  and  Savoy  was  voted  part  of  France  by 
a  large  bona  fide  majority. 
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I  did  not  wait  the  consammation  of  the  august  event,  but  prudently 
left  the  day  before  by  the  railway,  and  found  myself  quiet  and  safe  ia 
the  Udtel  Britannique,  Geneva,  guaranteed  against  the  French  police  bj 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  by  the  contracting  powers. 

And  now,  after  so  much  anxiety  and  humiliation,  I  found  myself  free 
from  care  of  any  kind,  with  prospects  assured,  and  the  past  bringiDg 
rather  zest  than  bitterness  to  the  future,  and  I  attempted  to  sum  up  my 
past  life  in  my  own  favour.  I  had  been  an  Adventurer,  or,  to  take  a 
severe  view  of  things,  an  impostor.  I  had  lived  on  the  profits  of  gambling. 
I  had  gained  the  affections  of  a  lady  when  quite  aware  I  could  not  afford 
an  establishment,  and  I  had  done  a  hundred  other  questionable  thbg8; 
and  yet,  withal,  I  felt  I  was  still  a  gentleman,  and  that  now,  when  my 
wealth  accorded  me  the  position  of  a  gentleman,  there  was  nothing  in 
my  past  which  prevented  me  carrying  my  crest  as  proudly  as  any  in  my 
rank. 

''  I  know,"  said  I,  ''  these  sentiments  will  be  decried  by  all  who  do  not 
know  life,  including  all  the  feir  sex;  but  those  who  have  gone  through  the 
same  ordeal  will  probably,  recollecting  their  own  experience,  endorse  my 
judgment  of  myself.  Let  it,  however,  be  understood,"  I  continued  to 
myself,  *'  I  offer  this  merely  as  a  social  judgment,  not  as  a  moral  one ; 
morally,  my  conduct  had  been  culpable,  but  was  it  susceptible  of  no 
excuse?  Let  me  not  be  judged  on  abstract  principles,  but  on  an  equit- 
able view  which  takes  all  circumstances  into  account,  and  by  that  rule  of 
judgment,  if  I  am  no  better,  I  am  no  worse  than  my  friends." 

Such  were  the  reasonings  with  which  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that 
in  resuming  my  position  as  a  gentleman  I  resumed  it  in  unimpaired 
lustre,  and  I  believe  that  these  reasonings  correctly  enough  expressed  the 
Terdict  the  world  was  ready  to  have  passed.  But  they  did  not  satisfy 
myself ;  I  felt  that  in  yielding  to  misfortune,  in  seeking  to  escape  painfal 
thoughts  by  the  distraction  of  dissipation,  in  acting  for  a  time  a  deli- 
berately false  part  for  no  good  reason  whatever,  I  had  lost  my  own  self- 
respect;  and  if  I  took  a  higher,  that  is  to  say  a  religious,  view  of  my 
career,  there  was  no  one  thing  in  the  last  four  years  I  coiUd  look  back 
upon  with  feelings  of  satisfaction.  Fear  I  had  none,  either  of  the  present 
or  the  future ;  but  religion  is  not  only  for  those  who  fear,  but  also  for 
those  who  have  no  constitutional  timidity  to  which  the  ^*  terrors  of  the 
law"  can  attach ;  nor  did  it  vex  me  much  that  I  might  have  forfeited 
my  chance  of  the  rewards  held  out  for  obedience,  for  there  is  surely  a 
religion  for  those  who  do  not  seek  for  a  reward,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
do;  but  I  felt  that  I  had  offended  against  a  Q-od  of  purity,  and  my  con- 
science told  me  I  had  fallen  from  my  better  nature.  My  love  for  Ad^le 
helped  to  intensify  these  feelings.  JDissipated  as  I  had  been,  how  coald 
I  expect  to  sympathise  with  a  mind  like  hers  ?  It  might  be  I  was  no 
worse  than  other  men,  but  that  did  not  satisfy  me.  It  was  necessar)'  to 
be  better  than  other  men,  to  be  worthy  of  her.  It  was  necessary  to  be 
as  pure,  innocent,  and  disinterested  as  she  was.  I  was  in  every  respect 
the  contrary.  And  yet,  in  looking  back  on  the  past  year,  I  thought  I 
could  discern  improvement.  I  had  given  up  dissipation  and  gambling, 
to  which  I  had  addicted  myself  when  I  first  came  to  Paris,  and  I  felt  my 
feelings  had  become  of  a  higher  tone.  Honour,  which  I  had  always 
clung  by  as  much  as  I  could,  bad  begun  to  assert  higher  claims,  and  to 
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enforce  a  more  truthful  life,  while  my  mind,  occupied  with  different 
thoughts,  and  especially  with  that  ideal  which  more  and  more  engrossed 
my  faculties,  was  gradually  separating  itself  from  gross  associations,  and 
finding  affinity  in  the  pure  and  beautiful.  My  heart,  too,  had  been 
gradually  expanding,  and  promised,  ere  long,  to  break  through  those 
obstructions  which  my  necessities  and  anxieties  placed  in  the  way  of  its 
healthy  action.  Long  before  I  got  Lacourt's  letter  I  had  begun  to  feel 
for  others,  a  thing  in  my  selfish  misery  I  had  not  done  for  long,  and 
now,  when  the  summer  gales  of  prosperity  were  playing  gently  around 
me,  I  felt  blossoming  within  me  the  old  feelings  of  generosity  and  kind- 
ness, to  which,  if  I  owed  much  of  my  adversity,  I  also  owed  the  little  I 
liked  to  look  back  upon  of  my  former  life. 

This  moral  and  spiritual  change,  gradual  but  real,  had  brought  about 
some  vacillation  in  purpose  with  regard  to  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Man  of  the  Morgue.  Two  months  before,  had  I  been  possessed  of  the 
crashing  evidence  I  now  had,  and  that  practical  immunity  from  retaliation 
which  my  rank  and  wealth  now  secured,  I  would  have  launched  the  ac- 
casation,  without  hesitation,  at  the  heads  of  the  guilty ;  but  now,  when 
they  were  in  my  power,  I  hesitated  how  to  act  After  all,  the  mischief 
cannot  be  remedied,  the  victim  is  at  rest,  and  it  may,  indeed  I  felt  it  must 
he,  that  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  had  suffered  much  in  remorse  and  terror. 
Of  the  latter  I  had  proof,  from  the  anxiety  with  which  they  had  watched 
my  proceedings,  and  from  the  terrible  means  one  of  them  at  least  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  to  secure  her  safety.  In  the  adoption  of  such  means  I 
saw  the  sure  indication  of  utter  moral  despair,  the  absolute  abnegation  of 
hope,  a  horror  of  futurity,  and  the  determination,  therefore,  to  perpetuate 
the  present,  however  miserable,  by  any  means  in  her  power.  And  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pitied  that  woman.  With  respect  to  the  count 
my  feelings  were  somewhat  different.  I  would  have  ceased  to  treat  him 
as  an  enemy  if  I  did  not  look  on  him  as  a  rival,  and  now  even  as  a  rival  I 
entertafned  little  doubt  I  would  defeat  him,  but  there  remained  some  ani- 
mosity in  viij  liiind  for  his  treatment  of  Adele,  and  for  lending  himself  to 
her  uncle  and  aunt  to  force  himself  on  her  as  her  husband.  Similar  feelings 
actuated  me  towards  Lagrange. 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  was  not  surprised  when  I  found  I  had  no  wish  to 
inflict  punishment ;  for  what,  after  all,  was  Dumont  to  me  that  I  should 
he  bis  avenger  ?  All  I  wished  was  that  these  people  would  get  out  of  my 
way,  and  allow  me  to  gratify  my  cherished  hopes.  If  they  did  that,  I 
would  cry  quits,  and  leave  vengeance  and  punishment  to  others.  If  they 
opposed  me,  I  would  use  the  information  I  had  gained  to  overcome  that 
opposition,  and  it  altogether  depended  on  the  resistance  the  extent  to 
which  I  would  go.  If  they  succumbed  to  threats  of  publicity  and  punish- 
ment, I  would  only  threaten.  If  they  would  not,  the  consequences  would 
be  on  their  own  heads.  I  would  have  Adele,  though  Marie  was  sent  to 
the  scaffold,  the  count  to  the  galleys,  and  Lagrange  to  whatever  his  com- 
plicity in  the  dark  conspiracy  might  infer. 
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PRUSSIA—HER  ANTECEDENTS. 

BT  CYBUS  REDDIKO. 

It  is  with  some  nations  as  with  individuals  of  no  honest  reputation,  who 
are  gone  so  deep  into  dnhious  pactices,  that  a  decent  character  heing 
irreooverahle,  they  endeavour  to  profit  hy  their  loss.      Of  nations  so 
situated  Prussia  is  a  striking  example.     The  conviction  of  this  among 
reflective  people — and  that  class  was  never  more  numerous  than  at  present 
^s  now  well  estahlished.    The  career  of  that  kingdom  for  the  hest  part 
of  a  century  has  heen  peculiarly  ohnoxious  to  the  principles  of  high 
feeling.     Since  the  death  of  the  great  Frederick,  whose  talents  and 
courage  were  scarcely  a  balance  for  the  extension  of  his  originally  petty 
dominions    by  no  over-scrupulous  measures,  Prussia  has  been  as  re- 
markable for  unprincipled  conduct,  for  grasping   meanness,  and  that 
political  huxtering,  at  the  cost  of  character  and  principle,  which  have  been 
exhibited  by  no  other  European  nation.     Her  rulers,  since  the  time  of 
Frederick,  have  afforded  a  poor  contrast  in  talent  and  feeling  to  the  bold 
oonqueror  at  Hosbaeh,  while  they  have  exhibited  a  disregard  of  honest 
reputation.  A  feebleness  of  mind,  destitute  of  high  sei^ibility,  is  traceable 
in  their  history  from  the  period  above  named.     To  turn  their  measures  to 
profit,  whatever  colour  those  measures  might  bear,  seems  to  have  been 
their  continued  aim.     It  is  true  that  representative  legislators  sometimes 
pass  laws  in  their  public  capacity  which  neither  morality  nor  justice  wiU 
sanction  in  individual  action,  axul  then  shelter  themselves  under  the  plea 
of  a  plurality.     This,  however,  cannot  be  maintained  as  a  justification. 
It  is  only  the  difference  of  operation  between  one  robber  and  a  band. 
How  miK^  less  can  similar  acts  on  the  part  of  one  arbitrary  authority  be 
supported,  except  under  the  sic  volo  sic  jubeo  of  despotic  rule  ?     The 
Prussian  constitution  is  as  yet  a  mere  name ;  the  power  of  the  crown  has 
not  yet  been  limited  de  facto.  The  reputation  of  a  constitution  will  not  do^ 
and  that  which  is  hollow  must  ultimately  react.     Constitutional  govern- 
ments elsewhere  are  making  a  rapid  progress,  in  more  than  pretence. 
They  are  tending  toward^  happier  realities.   The  time  is  approaching,  and 
not  far  distant  when  the  naticms  of  Europe  will  no  k>nger  become  divided 
about  who  shall  be  their  tyrant,  upon  the  solicitation  of  every  upstart  pre- 
tender who  has  an  empty  title  stuck  to  his  name,  and  hunts  for  a  ruler's 
place  under  all  sorts  of  pretences,  with  "  a  prince  t6  let"  stuck  in  his  hai 
Hereditary  succession  under  representative  constitutions,  the  ruler  bebg 
selected  by  the  people,  will  put  an  end  to  the  upstart  cliums  of  tliis  or  that 
individual,  who  insists  on  what  he  denominates  his  right  to  govern — to 
govern  right  or  wrong  as  he  wills !     There  can  be  no  sueh  right.     The 
veto  of  the  people  having  settled  the  pcnnt,  it  is  to  remain  intact^  until 
some  breach  of  the  contract  betwe^i  the  sovereign  and  those  for  whose 
benefit  he  holds  authority  renders  it  void,  as  in  the  case  of  James  II.  in 
England.     The  arbitrary  official  must  then  descend  from  his  stilts,  and 
share  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons.     We  hail  the  progress  of  constitutional 
governments  in  the  world,  because  they  will  tend  to  the  happiness  of  every 
people  that  adopts  the  system.     The  modern  Holy  Alliance  is  its  great 
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opponent.    That  alliance  will  find  the  rule  we  adrocate  is  only  a  questioa 
of  time  with  thenu     In  Prussia  we  have  seen  the  attempt  made  and 
thwarted  by  what  in  military  movements  would  be  called  '^  a  diversion  of 
the  enemy."     The  bait  has  been  taken,  and  Denmark  has  been  made  the 
Tictim  of  the  manoeuvre.     Those  of  the  Prussian  people  who  dreamed  of 
opposing  the  crown  have  had  dust  thrown  into  their  eyes.  They  have  been 
tickled  with  the  tinsel  glitter  of  military  glory — glory  of  a  mock  character, 
it  is  true.     It  has  flattered  them  through  the  ear.     If  their  ruler  is  to  be 
dtedited,  if  the  achievements  of  their  troops  are  to  go  for  what  he  designs, 
Frederick  the  Great  has  been  rivalled,  though  the  conquest  has  been 
Brobdingnag  against  Lilliput.      Prussia  rings  with  the  glories  of  her 
monarch's  astounding  victories,  throwing  Bosbach,  Breslau,  and  Frieberg 
into  shadow.     Faded  before  the  present  glory  of  Prussia  are  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  great  Frederick.   The  present  Goliath  of  Berlin  has  overcome 
the  stripling.     How  successful  has  been  the  "  diversion"  of  the  people 
from  the  hateful  term  **  constitution  "  to  that  of  military  suoc^ss.     What 
matters  it  that  the  war  was  unjust,  it  was  successful  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  it  had  the  further  glory  of  showing  that  the  signatures  of  treaties 
by  the  most  powerful  empires  mean  nothing  at  all — are,  in  fact,  mere 
mannikins  set  up  for  momentary  popular  deception.   Who  can  hesitate  to 
add  a  plaudit  to  the  impudent  dexterity, which  set  at  defiance  the  signa- 
tures of  the  more  important  European  nations,  imder  the  pretence  that 
Denmark  had  not  fulfilled  her  engagements  ?  Without  concert  or  respect 
for  any  of  the  other  powers  that  signed  the  treaty,  the  Prussian  monarch 
would  officiously  call  the  offender  to  account.     He  is  become  the  self^ 
elected  redresser  of  wrong  in  Europe,  the  Prussian  Quixote.     In  place  of 
calling  together  the  powers  that  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  demanding 
tiiat  they  should  join  Prussia  in  seeing  to  its  execution,  she  proceeded  to 
act  herself,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  make  something  profitable  out  of  it. 
Unluckily,  she  was  hampered  by  Austria,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the 
German   Confederation,   that  many-headed  exemplification  of  the  law 
"divide  and  govern."   The  heads  of  the  miserable  little  states  composing 
the  larger  part  of  the  confederation,  putting  on  the  airs  of  sovereign 
princes,  some  of  them  with -less  revenues  than  many  English  country 
squires,  with  armies  of  a  few  score  men,  were  still  objects  of  jealousy  in 
regard  to  their  preference  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  powers. 
Austria  must,  unfortunately,  be  consulted,  and  the  design  of  Prussia  be 
explained  to  her.     Jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  Prussia  with  the  con- 
federation, if  that  power  were  suffered  to  act  alone,  Austria  was  obliged 
either  to  join  the  movement  or  cease  to  be  the  head  of  the  multiplied  fry 
of  princes,  all  of  the  most  pure  "blue  blood,"  as  the  Spaniards  term  it, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  veins  of  so  exalted  a  race,  renowned  for  left- 
banded  marriages.     It  was  unfortunate  for  the  designs  of  Prussia  that  she 
could  not  act  alone.     She  had  affected  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  the  entire  confederation  at  first,  but  she  soon  saw  that  by  doing  so  in 
good  faith,  and  robbing  the  Danes  of  their  territory  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
confederation,  or  the  petty  satrap  who  desired  to  grasp  it,  and  add  another 
to  the  Lilliput  "  empires"  composing  the  pandemonium,  she  would  gain 
nothing  but  an  empty  reputation  for  disinterestedness.    This  had  not  the 
slightest  value  in  her  eyes.      She  conquered,  being  ten  to  one  to  the 
Danes,  holding  fast  all  the  territory  acquired,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
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payment  for  ber  officiousness  out  of  the  plundered  districts  claimed  by  the 
confederation,  that  was  as  little  regardful  of  right  or  wrong  as  Prussia 
herself.  That  government,  in  the  mean  while,  awaits  events,  to  see  what 
title  she  may  take  to  establish  yet  more  fully  the  character  of  her  own 
disinterestedness,  and  show  her  independence  of  all  selfishness.  From  the 
second  partition  of  unhappy  Poland  to  the  present  day  of  Danbh  spolia- 
tion this  has  been  her  game.  Ever  marked  by  the  same  rule  of  action, 
unprincipled,  and  ready  to  dare  for  any  wrong,  that  which  she  would  not 
lift  a  hand  to  champion  for  the  sake  of  justice,  she  stands  unrivalled  in 
selfishness  by  other  European  nations  generally  not  deficient  in  that 
quality. 

But  the  Treaty  of  1815  has  become  a  dead  letter,  and  is  not  Prussia, 
in  the  way  of  example,  justified  from  that  circumstance  in  breaking 
treaties  without  consulting  the  subscribing  parties  ?     We  are  not  aware 
that  any  similar  case  to  the  present  has  arisen  respecting  the  Treaty  of 
1815.     The*future  internal  affairs  of  the  different  European  nations  were 
not  regulated  by  the  Treaty  of  1815.  Coming  events  even  a  Mettemich, 
a  Haugwitz,  or  a  Castlereagh  could  not  control.     They  could  only  deal 
in  the  tangible.     If,  as  with  the  King  of  Holland,  a  monarch  chose  to 
cause  a  justifiable  insurrection  in  his  dominions,  there  was  no  stipulation 
that  the  subscribing  sovereigns  to  the  Treaty  of  1815  should  do  more 
than  preserve  the  frontiers  of  the  states  intact  as  then  laid  down,  not 
march  in  troops  to  subdue  insurrections  among  the  people.  Such  a  matter 
had  to  be  considered  according  to  the  circumstances.    The  separation  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Holland  was  not  considered  a  breach  of  the  Treaty 
of  1815,  and  it  was  assented  to  by  the  European  powers.    It  was  a  neces- 
sity to  which  they  tacitly  agreed  by  acknowledging  the  change.   The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Bourbons  from  France  was  an  internal  affair,  interfering 
with  no  other  states  or  principles  except  those  called  <<  the  Holy  Alliance 
principles."     It  does  not  appear  that  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  were 
ever  brought  into,  or  were  ever  nearer  acting  upon,  these  principles  than 
they  are  at  this  moment,  when  it  is  reported  they  have  been  renewed. 
They  did  not  venture  to  act  upon  them.     The  changes  in  France  have  all 
been  internal,  with  which  the  allies  of  1815  had  nothing  to  do,  except  as 
regarded  the  family  of  Bonaparte,  against  any  renewed  rule  of  which,  in 
France,  it  fulminated  in  behalf  of  the  cherished  Bourbon  dynasty,  for  the 
absolute  rule  of  which  the  princes  of  Europe  had  armed  in  1792.  But  the 
Bourbon  and  Orleans  dynasty  had  passed  away  after  the  early  spoliation 
of  Poland.     The  Holy  Alliance  men,  before  the  family  of  Bonaparte  was 
again  placed  by  the  people  on  the  French  throne,  had  departed  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets.     The  institution  is  contemned  like  all  decayed 
rubbish,  though  worms  and  grubs  may  still  harbour  in  it.     If  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  nations  the  principle  of  non-interference  had  not  existed 
and  marked  the  advance  of  the  times,  since  the  despots  of  Europe  signed 
the  Treaty  of  1815,  giving  away  nations  and  people  as  their  own  selfish- 
nesses prompted,  the  cost  of  another  unjust  war  to  dictate  a  ruler  to 
France  would  have  been  calculated  upon,  and  wiser  statesmen  than  those 
of  1792  have  played  a  different  game.     The  fear  of  a  similar  reaction  to 
that  begun  in  1792  on  the  part  of  a  great  people,  convinced  the  most 
stolid  European  ministers,  as  well  as  me  crowns  they  served,  that  the 
better  part  of  valour  was  discretion.     If  the  Treaty  of  1815  stipulated 
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direct  internal  interference,  while  Europe  presented  a  forest  of  hireling 
bayonets,  the  coarse  of  time  levelled  them  in  the  dust.  Principles  had 
OYcrridden  force.  Reason  had  made  no  small  way  in  trampling  upon  the 
stolidity  of  the  rule  that  then  prevailed  in  courts  on  matters  of  magni- 
tude long  considered  sacred.  The  present  affair  cannot  enter  into  a 
comparison  with  the  gigantic  character  of  a  war  of  principle,  as  well  as 
of  the  sword  that  would  convulse  Europe,  if  the  men,  and  principles,  and 
acts  of  1815  were  again  ruling  powers,  or  such  an  example  as  Prussia 
has  now  set  were  followed  up.  But  we  are  travelling  a  little  out  of  the 
record.  It  is  the  conduct  of  Prussia  that  stands  prominently  forth  at 
present,  and  is  marked  by  the  reprobation  of  the  world.  To  us  there  is 
nothing  in  it  out  of  character.  The  invasion  of  a  small  country  like 
Denmark  might  furnish  a  braggart  government  with  matter  of  boast ;  and 
might  give  the  troops  of  Prussia  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  display  of 
their  former  character  on  many  occasions  in  outrages  upon  the  people 
on  whom  they  make  war,  and  show  how  little  the  feeling  of  high- 
minded  men  prevails  in  their  onslaughts. 

Long  years  have  passed  away,  great  events  have  occurred,  and  the 
progress  of  knowledge  has  shown  a  wonderful  advance,  since,  in  the 
winter  of  1815,  we  were  travelling  in  France  en  voiture.  The  weather 
was  biting  cold,  for  winter  was  near.  There  was  snow  upon  the  ground, 
and  we  were  glad  to  refresh  in  a  little  auberge  at  Blangy,  before  passing 
through  the  forest  of  that  name.  We  had  ordered  wine,  with  the  design 
to  warm  it,  and  a  bottle  of  very  good  wine  was  brought.  Expressing  our 
surprise  that  any  could  be  produced  after  the  armies  had  so  lately  occu- 
pied the  country,  the  landlady  said : 

«  We  buried  all  our  wine  and  little  plate ;  we  lost  none." 

"  How  did  the  troops  treat  you  ?" 

'^  The  Russians  were  civil ;  they  took  what  they  wanted,  of  course  ; 
it  was  a  sad  loss  to  us.  It  was  the  fortune  of  war^— we  did  the  same,  I 
suppose.'' 

«'  And  the  Prussians — did  they  treat  you  better  ?" 

''  They  were  the  worst  of  all  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of;  what  they  could 
not  use,  nor  take  away,  they  destroyed ;  they  plundered  the  poorest." 

She  further  told  us  (we  had  a  friend  with  us)  that  she  had  at  one  time 
between  twenty  and  thirty  English  dragoons  on  her  premises,  but  that 
they  paid  for  everything  they  had ;  she  should  not  mind  having  them 
again.  At  Rouen,  where  we  resided  several  months  in  the  Boulevard 
Cauchoise,  we  were  told  that  a  strong  body  of  Prussians,  with  artillery, 
had,  in  1814,  occupied  the  city,  and  were  equally  exacting  and  insulting. 
In  the  house  ofasinglelady  of  fortune,  handsomely  furnished,  a  Prussian 
officer  quartered  himself.  He  used  the  best  rooms,  demanded  the 
servants  up  on  all  occasions.  His  men  trampled  over  the  floors  as  they 
chose,  when  coming  to  him  on  duty.  He  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage, yet  ordered  the  servants  of  the  house  to  do  what  he  wanted.  Not 
comprehending  him,  he  would  fly  into  a  passion,  and  with  his  cane 
knock  a  glass  chandelier  to  pieces,  or  dash  it  through  a  mirror.  The 
lady  left  her  residence,  and  went  off  into  the  country.  No  active  hostilities 
were  in  existence,  yet  these  excesses,  occurring  in  active  hostilities  else- 
where, were  practised  by  the  Prussians  in  simple  occupation.  In  Den- 
mark, it  would  appear,  they  played  the  same  kind  of  ruffianly  game. 
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Mere  occupatioa  could  not  justify  such  proceedings,  and  they  were  nevec 
to  be  found  among  the  British  troops  when  active  hostilities  were  not 
raging.  We  heard  remarks  on  the  difference  made  everywhere.  A 
poor  French  soldier,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Mont  St.  Jean,  as  they 
call  Waterloo,  got  away  into  some  wooded  ground  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action.  He  there  lay  down,  as  he  thought,  to  die,  far  away  from 
any  living  succour.  Some  British  Horse,  scouring  the  country  in  pur- 
suit of  their  opponents  the  next  day,  found  him  suffering  and  alone  in 
the  wood.  One  of  the  men  made  him  mount  behind  him,  and  lodg^ed 
him  in  a  cottage  a  mile  or  two  distant.  *^  Now,*'  said  the  poor  fellow^ 
^^  if  a  Prussian  dragoon  had  found  me,  he  would  have  put  me  to  death.** 
We  confess  our  heartfelt  pleasure  on  hearing  our  countrymen  so  spoken 
of,  and  formed  much  of  our  high  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
what  we  heard  and  saw  of  him  on  the  enemy's  ground,  and  on  his  conduct 
there,  which  was  most  magnanimous.  In  1848,  in  the  attempts  made 
in  the  north  part  of  Germany  to  obtain  a  little  political  freedom, 
Prussians,  among  others,  were  employed  to  crush  the  laudable  efforti^ 
and  were  quartered  on  the  people.  The  latter  complained  of  their  ex- 
actions, and  said  that  the  French  in  Napoleon's  wars  only  exacted  regular 
rations  of  bread  and  meat,  but  that  the  Prussians  exacted  everything 
they  were  inclined  to  take,  even  from  Germans. 

But  if  we  want  to  know  something  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Prussian  government  and  its  past  conduct,  we  should  take  it  up  from  the 
decease  of  the  great  Frederick  and  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  II., 
who  came  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  in  1786,  and  died  in  1797.  Inflated 
with  the  inheritance  of  the  army  of  the  great  Frederick,  which  he  be- 
lieved, as  was  believed  in  England,  was  the  pattern  army  for  Europe 
Prussia  was  quite  ready  with  these  her  invincibles  to  get  a  slice  or  two 
out  of  France.  Without  the  smallest  provocation,  and  charmed  with  the 
opportunity  of  display  and  spoil,  on  the  solicitation  of  Count  d'ArtcHS 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Austria  determined  to  invade 
France,  under  the  treaty  signed  at  Pilnitz  for  the  purpose.  Austria  was 
to  have  spoi}  out  of  the  French  Netherlands;  the  bribe  to  Prussia  was 
kept  more  secret.  They  were  to  enter  France  with  an  army,  and  replace 
the  king  in  full  triumph  of  despotism,  together  with  other  stipulations, 
considering  his  cause  their  own.  By  this  step  they  accelerated  the 
monarch's  ruin.  Feudal  rights  were  to  be  established  in  previous  pleni- 
tude. The  French  naturally  demanded  what  right  the  other  princes  of 
Europe  had  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs?  Like  men  of  spirit 
should  do,  they  prepared  at  once  for  their  defence,  and  called  out  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  divine  right  of  kings  to  govern  wrong  was 
at  stake,  and  the  well-meaning,  weak-minded  King  of  France  became  the 
victim  of  his  officious  but  rapacious  brother  despots.  The  noarch  of  the 
Prussians  was  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  issued  one  of  the  most 
insulting  addresses  ever  tendered  to  any  people.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
seventy-eight  thousand  Prussians,  besides  contingents  from'other  powers, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.  They  fol- 
lowed the  proclamation,  which,  among  other  things,  reproached  the 
French  with  usurping  the  reins  of  their  own  administration,  troubling 
order,  and  changing  their  government.  The  invading  force  came  to 
place  the  king  in  absolute  sway  of  power  and  authority.     Those  who 
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o^N>9ed  them  should  be  treated  as  rebels,  and  their  bouses  burned.  Paris 
should  be  given  up  to  total  destruction,  if  all  was  not  done  that  was  thus 
demanded.  If  the  people  behaved  well,  the  pardon  of  the  king  should  be 
solicited  in  behalf  of  their  offences,  with  much  more  ill-judged,  weak- 
minded  argument,  showing  the  ignorance  and  low  state  of  intellect  of 
the  heads  that  prompted  the  invading  force.  It  suffices  that  the  invincible 
army,  the  scholars  of  Frederick,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  day,  was 
beaten,. discomfited,  and  disgraced  by  the  raw  levies  of  France. 

After  such  a  wonderful  effort,  Prussia,  that  had  contributed  to  bring 
Loais  XVI.  to  the  scaffold,  by  its  intrigues  with  the  princes  of  France, 
and  the  clandestine  correspondence  with  the  queen  and  court  before  that 
erent,  now  turned  round.  From  denouncing  the  changes  in  France  and 
tlu)se  who  caused  them,  and  marching  to  demolish  Paris,  if  it  did  not  suc- 
cumb, in  obedience  to  the  European  despots  leagued  against  her,  Prussia 
baffled,  left  Louis  and  the  other  allies  to  their  &te,  and  in  1792  made  a 
peace  with  those  whom  a  few  months  before  she  had  denounced  and  in- 
vaded under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  rights  of  crowns  against  a 
lebellious  people.  Now,  flexile  and  unprincipled,  Prussia  could  become 
the  alfy  of  that  people  without  any  conscientious  scruples  about  the 
monarch  whose  ruin  by  his  clandestine  correspondence  with  them  the 
armed  enemies  of  his  country  had  accelerated  I  France  had  never  been 
hostile  to  Prussia,  and  bad  often  shown  a  good  feeling  towards  her.  The 
Treaty  of  Basle  separated  her  from  the  army  and  cause  she  had  just  before 
espoused,  and  by  this  st^p  she  also  contrived  to  get  a  large  part  of  the 
members  of  the  German  Empire  to  favour  herself  against  Austria. 
Frederidc  the  Great  had  left  his  empire  in  good  order  from  a  wise  and 
liberal  home  government.  She  changed  her  policy  to  one  more  ambitious, 
narrow,  and  tortuous.  Ever  mean  and  sordid,  fear  alone  restrained  her, 
for  she  never  degraded  herself  by  motives  of  principle. 

At  length  France  did  not  sacrifice  enough  to  meet  her  sordid  view,  and 
was  treated  in  her  turn  as  Prussia  had  treated  all  her  allies.  In  1805, 
Pitt,  whose  unfortunate  policy  of  getting  up  coalitions  by  corrupt  means, 
and  paying  men  to  fight  with  not  half  a  heart  in  the  cause,  approached 
Hie  termination  of  his  unfortunate  plans,  and  with  their  failure  the  termi- 
nation of  his  life.  In  that  year,  Prussia  was  in  a  dilemma  which  part  to 
take,  or,  in  other  words,  by  which  she  was  the  most  likely  to  profit.  If 
she  allied  herself  to  Austria  and  Russia,  France  would  no  doubt  subjugate 
her.  A  new  sovereign,  Frederick  William  III.,  had  come  to  the  throne, 
but  Prussian  policy  was  still  sui  generis.  She  determined  to  remain 
neuter,  as  she  announced,  having  just  before  armed  to  prevent  Russian 
troops  from  passing  through  her  Polish  territory  ;  now  all  at  once  she  took 
xneaiures  to  make  war  against  France.  The  latter  had  marched  over  a 
comer  of  her  territor}%  a  very  insignificant  spot,  on  proceeding  to  Austria, 
and  when  sl^  demanded  reparation,  offered  it  fully.  It  did  not  suit  her 
inccmsisteney  to  accept  the  apology,  while  at  that  very  moment  France 
^•s  found  victorious  at  Ulm. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  at  such  a  moment  Prussia  would  show 
iasolence  to  Franee !  No  matter,  th^  policy  was  her  own,  and  exceed- 
ingly original.  She  had  had  the  bait  secretly  tendered  h^  of  a  subsidy 
uom  England.  The  mercenary  cannot  resist  the  golden  tender,  even 
when  the  opposite  course  would  be  the  safest  and  best.     The  Prussian 
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army  was  let  in  motion.  So  slowly  was  this  done,  so  impradently,  and 
80  feeble  and  incapable  was  the  g^Terament,  that  whUe  this  hostile 
demonstration  was  proceeding  against  France,  Count  Hangwitz  had  been 
sent  to  negotiate  between  the  allies  and  the  French.  The  King  of  Prussia 
would  not  agree  to  the  arrangement  At  that  very  moment  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz*  was  fought.  The  Prussians  were  on  the  point  of  joining 
their  new  allies  against  their  old,  when  they  were  stopped  by  the  armistice 
between  the  beaten  allies  and  the  French.  Then  Prussia  shone  in  her 
characteristic  glory.  She  began  at  once  to  negotiate,  and  offered  to  ac- 
cept the  arrangements  with  France  she  had  just  before  arrogantly  declined, 
and  then  sent  an  envoy  to  the  French  to  say  that  she  would  consider  the 
occupation  of  Hanover  by  the  French  as  a  declaration  of  war  or  an  act  of 
hostility.  In  the  interim,  the  Prussian  minister  had,  despite  this  notice, 
just  signed  a  treaty  at  Vienna,  by  which  Prussia,  the  moment  before  the 
declared  enemy  of  France,  constituted  herself  an  ally  of  that  power — no 
matter  for  Pitt's  subsidy !  Prussia  also  guaranteed  as  right  all  the  con- 
quests of  France  in  Germany.  Hanover  was  to  be  annexed  to  Prussia, 
in  exchange  for  three  other  provinces  differently  disposed  of.  Yet  at  this 
very  moment  was  Prussia  under  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and 
actually  in  the  confidence  of  the  cabinets  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg ! 
Such  was^Prussian  honour  under  Frederick  William  HI. ! 

At  the  very  moment  Prussia  was  guilty  of  this  treachery,  the  Prussian 
army  could  have  joined  the  Russian  in  Germany,  and  she  was  openly  the 
professed*  ally  of  England  and  Sweden !  England  was  bound  in  pecuniary 
advances  to  Prussia  in  the  event  of  her  bemg  at  war  with  France.  At 
that  moment  she  still  further  exhibited  her  natural  character  by  accepting 
Hanover,  the  province  of  an  ally,  from  the  enemy  she  was  subsidised  to 
oppose !  Did  ever  any  government  steep  itself  wim  more  audacity  to  the 
very  chin  in  dishonour,  in  infamy?  But  it  was  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land that  Pitt  knew  nothing  of  foreign  courts,  and  being  himself  a  man 
of  integrity,  and  highly  respecting  his  own  word,  he  could  not  believe  but 
that  honour  had  some  influence  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  How  could 
Prussian  frailty  reject  such  a  bait !  The  electoral  domimons  of  the  King 
of  England,  with  whom  a  solemn  treaty  had  just  been  concluded,  was 
thus  grasped,  like  Poland,  with  an  equal  violation  of  principle  and 
decency. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  the  step  was  taken  in  the  most  awkward  shufiBing 
manner  that  can  be  imagined.  The  final  arrangement  regarding  the 
exchange  of  the  three  provinces  before  named  in  exchange  for  Hanover, 
it  was  stipulated,  should  only  take  place  '*  when  the  war  ceased" — a  sub- 
terfuge to  conceal  the  real  state  of  facts.  Such  was  the  excuse,  such  the 
royal  profession  to  England,  that  with  superlative  duplicity  the  Prussian 
monan^h  tendered.  The  transaction  was  unworthy  the  mutation  of  a 
pedlaring  dealer  in  a  fifth-rate  village.  ^*  There  was  no  design  of 
annexing  Hanover  to  Prussia  1"  Whvy  this  mean  skulldng  &om  a  fact 
disgusted  even  the  French  ruler.  The  cession  was  an  open  one,  and 
Napoleon  was  displeased  at  this  sneaking  and  shufflmg,  and  he  insisted 
on  the  troth  being  declared.  There  was  no  longer  any  help  for  it,  and 
the  Prussian  king  crowned  all  by  openly  annexing  Hanover  to  his 

*  Fought  December  2, 1805. 
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dommionSy  the  possession  and  treaty  confirming  it  being  announced 
together.  Honour,  "  trumpet-tongued/'  pleaded  in  vain  against  the 
''deep  damnation"  of  the  principle  that  should  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
kings  if  nowhere  else  existent.  As  they  have  done  recently  in  Denmark, 
under  the  excuse  of  merely  occupying  the  Electorate,  they  took  care  to 
assume  the  civil  and  military  administration.  British  ships  and  subjects 
were  excluded  even  from  the  Elbe.  A  just  retaliation  was  at  once 
adopted  by  England.  The  Ems^  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Trave  were  blockaded, 
and  an  embargo  laid  upon  all  Prussian  vessels  and  all  belonging  to  the 
rivers,  save  those  which  bore  the  Danish  flag. 

Charles  Fox  said  that  "  the  conduct  of  Prussia  was  the  concentration  of 
everything  contemptible  in  servility,  with  everything  odious  in  rapacity. 
Other  nations  had  been  compelled  to  make  concessions  to  France,  but 
none,  like  Prussia,  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation, 
so  as  to  consent  to  become  ministers  of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  a 
foreign  master.*'  Severer  remarks  on  the  part  of  that,  distinguished 
statesman  followed.  So  much  for  Prussian  perBdy  against  England. 
Now  let  us  see  if  she  was  less  honourable,  less  perfidious  towards  France 
that  had  benefited  her.  Napoleon  I.  had,  when  he  opened  a  treaty  with 
England,  signified  that  the  restitution  of  Hanover  should  be  no  obstacle, 
Prussia,  of  course,  being  fully  indemnified. 

The  dignity  of  the  nation,  whose  previous  conduct  had  been  as  dignified 
as  before  related,  was  pretended  to  be  wounded.  Napoleon  had  by  thb 
time  fathomed  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  Prussia,  and  it  terminated  ulti- 
mately, in  1806,  in  the  well-merited  castigation  of  Prussia  for  her  double- 
dealing  and  duplicity,  during  that  short  term,  towards  all  who  had  formed 
alliances  with  her,  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Auer- 
stadt.  Never  was  the  route  of  insolence  and  treachery  more  merited  or 
more  complete.  The  details  are  matters  of  history:  her  losses  were 
enormous,  and  she  ceased  to  be  of  any  further  note  in  continental  affairs 
until  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Russia,  when  her  people,  rather  than 
her  court  and  sovereign,  uded  in  shattering  the  damaged  remnant  of  Na- 
poleon's power,  and  in  obtaining  not  only  their  old  possessions,  which 
were  more  than  they  merited,  but  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  Vienna  con- 
gress, and  the  neglect  of  the  representatives  of  England,  in  that  and 
other  instances,  suffered  her  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  past  treachery  by 
large  gains,  shown  in  her  present  exhibition  of  her  power,  and  her  defiance 
of  national  decency.  Prussia,  in  her  past  and  present  history,  reminds  us 
of  the  Psalmist's  query :  **  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea, 
are  mighty  in  power  ?*'  -  Such  dispensations  are  puzzling  to  our  humanity, 
in  relation  to  national  as  well  as  to  individual  action. 

Here  we  have  a  nation  of  the  second  or  third  rank  in  Europe,  which 
has  been  put  together  of  shreds,  patches,  and  plunder,  a  piece  of  its  ter- 
ritory filched  in  one  war,  acquired  by  mean  acts  in  another,  regardless  of 
the  character  or  the  mode  by  which  it  enlarges  itself,  committing  an 
insult — for  it  is  no  less — upon  those  nations  which  joined  with  it  in  a 
certain  treaty  a  few  years  ago.  The  object  of  all  gprounded  in  low-minded 
selfishness.  The  disdain  with  which  it  treated  the  superior  powers  who 
were  concerned  in  the  Treaty  of  1852,  reflects  disgrace  only  upon  them- 
selves for  putting  up  with  it — yet  perhaps  peace  was  best  at  that  cost. 
In  gentlemanly  society,  he  who  breaks  the  rules  that  governs  its  conduct 
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ceases  to  be  regarded  as  haviag  a  claim  to  its  aeknowledg^ment.  The 
world  will  consider  the  attack — unproToked  and  unnecessary  as  it  was ;  the 
unscrapuloiis  shedding  of  the  hlood  of  man  for  no  honest  purpose ;  the 
ravage,  plunder,  and  misery  inflicted  by  the  armed  myrmklons  of  such  a 
power;  the  needless  bloodshed  of  its  own  instruments  of  vengeance, 
hounded  on  without  scruple  to  work  sanguinary  injustice  upon  the  Danes, 
all  as  proving  that  with  such  a  government  the  march  of  mind  has  made  no 
advance,  humanity  is  still  an  interloper,  and  the  sacred  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  being  at  war  with  such  outrages,  among  all  nations  pro- 
fessing them.  They  are  made,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a  deceitful  cover 
for  that  which  will  not  bear  discussion.  Until  rulers  learn  to  value  human 
life,  and  cease  to  sacrifice  upon  the  unhallowed  altar  of  shallow  pretence 
the  existences  and  liberties  of  those  over  whom  fraud,  violence,  or  acd- 
dent,  as  well  as  choice,  may  have  placed  them,  ikey  will  more  and  more 
lessen  their  influence,  and  will  work  out  for  themselves  great  aud  well- 
merited  reverses,  until  in  the  end  they  meet  ihe  decadence  which  winds 
up  similar  histories. 

The  unfortunate  Danes,  stripped  and  pillaged  by  the  Fhissian  hordes, 
have  been  taught  a  lesson,  however  painful,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  turn  to  good  account.  Their  islands  might  be  rendered  impregnal^ 
but  money  is  wanting,  and  a  larger  population.  Norway  was  unjustifi- 
ably torn  away  from  Denmark  to  repay  Sweden  for  the  plundered  terri- 
tory Russia  had  taken  from  her.  She  is  now  robbed  again*  Thus  to  be 
weak  is  to  be  miserable.  The  brave  Danes  had  no  resource  but  to  suc- 
cumb, retaining  their  honour. 

But  is  there  one  living  being  who  has  watched  the  past  conduct  of 
Prussia  who  believes  she  has  not  been  actuated  by  the  most  intense 
selfishness  ?  She  has  her  eyes  up<»i  something  yet  to  be  made  out  of  her 
outrage  upon  Denmark.  She  will  throw  the  confederation  overboard  if 
•he  can  do  it  at  a  profit,  and  ^at,  as  well  as  the  edatoi  her  '^  astounding" 
victories  over  the  Danes,  will  subdue  the  constitutionalists  at  home,  hardly 
yet  out  of  the  shell.  The  same  low  cunning,  benefited  by  experience  in  the 
practice,  will  mark  her  future  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Duchies,  for  which 
she  affects  to  have  taken  up  arms.  A  town,  or  district,  or  seaport,  some 
annexation  the  confederation  and  Europe  cannot  surely  grudge  to  bestow 
upon  one  whose  present  and  past  history  is  so  exemplary,  so  full  of  *'  honour- 
able" recollections,  so  disinterested  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be !  Prussia 
has  thrown  the  tub  to  the  whale,  and  the  confederation  must  take  care 
they  don't  swallow  it  in  place  of  the  real  Jonah,  who  will  not  be  so  easily 
gorged,  but  will  be  found  busy  in  gorging  the  bait  himself,  for  which  they 
have  themselves  been  pla3ring  round  and  round  in  the  waves  so  long.  It 
is  amusing  to  see  how  very  cavalierly  the  confederation  has  been  treated 
in  the  person  of  its  representative,  Von  Beust.  Prussia  has  no  idea  of 
working  for  nothing,  being  pre-eminently  low,  mean,  and  mercenary. 
If  a  nation  ever  worked  so  hard  as  Prussia  has  done  to  make  the  rest  of 
mankind  contribute  to  the  exact  length,  and  breadth,  and  hei^t  of  its 
own  views,  ever  crooked  in  place  of  straight,  we  know  not  where  it  is  to 
be  found,  either  in  existing  life  or  past  history. 

But  it  is  important  to  see,  if  possible,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  entering  into  treaties  not  to  be  kept,  and  passing  by  breaches  of  eon^ 
tract  as  if  they  had  never  been  made.    There  is  in  the  prevalence  of  such 
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a  practice  a  depredation  of  international  morality,  that  may  at  some 
fotare  time  result  in  mischief  immeasurable  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
We  hare  shown  how  in  the  past  turbulent  times,  within  human  memory, 
among  the  European  nations,  Prussia  was  pre*eminent  for  setting  at  de- 
fiance, whenever  she  could  make  a  profit  of  it,  all  those  honourable  tief 
which  Innd  civilised  nations ;  and  then  her  exposure  and  punishment  at 
Jena,  so  well  merited.  Nothing  has  amended  her  conduct.  Denmark, 
that  was  justified  in  appealing  to  the  powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
1852,  so  as  to  be  judged  by  them,  was  attacked.  Those  powers  were  set 
at  defiance  by  an  act  which,  while  it  speaks  degraded  character,  bears  that 
ab  of  laxity  in  moral  conduct  which  Prussia  had  before  exhibited  both  to 
Ei^and  and  France. 

A  little  tinoe  will  unmask  the  designs  of  Prussia  as  to  the  annexation 
of  its  plunder,  or  some  portion  of  it,  obtained  under  false  pretences.  The 
world  has  a  right  to  suspect  her.  ^<Hic  niger  est  huno  tu  Romane 
ca?eto  r'  She  is  marked.  She  is  in  the  position  of  a  returned  convict, 
who  for  a  time  kept  up  an  appearance  of  hcHiesty,  only  because,  as  we  are 
justified  in  believing  from  his  past  history,  that  he  has  not  yet  been 
enabled — to  use  the  term  so  applicable  in  the  comparison — ^to  find  the 
^swag"  convenient  for  a  new  breach  of  the  laws,  not  from  any  repentant 
misgiyings  on  account  of  his  past  deeds,  and  the  well-merited  punishment 
he  has  undergone. 


LA  SAN  FELICE .♦ 


The  beautiful  Emma  Lyons — Lady  William  Hamilton — has  been  de- 
picted by  a  host  of  aspirants  to  fame  in  art:  she  has  been  painted  as 
Venns  and  Ariadne,  as  Leda  and  Armida ;  she  has  been  portrayed  by 
pen  in  little  less  mythological  forms,  the  last  and  not  the  least  extrava* 
gant  of  which  has  been  by  Alexandre  Dumas  senior.  li  required  the 
veteran  romancer  to  grapple  with  that  transcendent  and  fatal  beauty  to 
complete  the  historic  gallery  of  portraiture.  It  is  many  years  now  (seven 
or  eight,  he  tells  us)  since  he  has  laid  by  that  romancer's  pen  which  he 
could  wield  with  so  much  skill,  and  basking  during  the  greater  psurt  of 
that  time  under  the  sun  of  Naples,  he  has  taken  up  the  most  striking 
episode  in  its  annals  as  his  last  contribution  to  historical  romance. 

Nelson's  first  visit  to  Naples  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  fall  of 
Toulon,  when  he  was  sent  in  the  Agamemnon  to  announce  the  fact  to 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples.  According  to  Dumas, 
Sir  William  Hamilton  ssud  on  this  occasion  to  his  lady,  ^'  I  bring  you  a 
little  man,  who  cannot  boast  of  being  handsome,  but  I  shall  be  mudi 
torprised  if  he  is  not  one  day  the  glory  of  England  and  the  terror  of  hid 
enemies." 

♦  La  San  Felice.    Par  Alexandre  Dumas.    Vols.  L  and  IL 
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'<  How  do  you  foresee  that  ?"  inquired  Lady  Hamilton. 

**  By  the  few  words  that  we  have  exchanged.  He  is  in  the  parlour ; 
come  and  do  him  the  honours  of  the  house,  my  dear.  I  have  never  yet 
received  any  English  officer,  hut  this  one  shall  put  up  nowhere  hut  with 
me. 

And  Nelson  lodged  at  the  British  embassy,  situated  at  the  angle  of  the 
river  and  the  street  of  Chiaia. 

Nelson  was  at  that  epoch  (1793)  thirty-four  years  of  age,  short  of 
stature,  pale  face,  blue  eves,  spare  hair,  and  with  that  aquiline  nose 
which  is  peculiar  to  warriors,  and  which  makes  Caesar  and  Conde  re- 
sergble  birds  of  prey.  There  is  'nothing  to  indicate  that  at  this  period 
Emma  Lyonna,  as  Dumas  always  calls  her,  entertained  any  different 
opinion  to  that  of  her  husband  as  to  the  '^  physique  "  of  Nelson,  but  he, 
on  his  side,  we  are  told,  left  Naples  under  that  thraldom  which  few 
appear  to  have  escaped  who  came  within  the  meshes  of  the  syren.  Nay, 
our  historical  romancer  would  have  us  believe  that  it  was  to  cure  himself 
of  this  hopeless  passion  that  Nelson  so  exposed  himself  at  Calvi  and 
T^o^riffe,  as  to  lose  an  eye  at  the  one,  and  an  arm  at  the  other. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  hero  was  not  embellished  in  person  wh^n 
he  reappeared  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Hamilton  in  June,  1798.  It  was 
a  critical  moment  with  the  brave  admiral.  He  had  not  only  allowed  the 
French  fleet  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  but  he  had  also  left  Malta  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  permitted  thirty  thousand  men  to  be  disem- 
barked at  Alexandria.  He  was,  further,  without  provisions  or  water  to 
continue  the  pursuit,  and  some  of  his  ships  had  been  damaged  in  a  storm. 
Caroline  of  Naples  was  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  detested  the  persecutors  of  the  latter ;  her  husband, 
Ferdinand,  fully  shared  in  her  horror  of  Jacobin  licence,  and,  in  the  face 
of  certain  treaties  of  neutrality,  Nelson  was  allowed  to  revictual  and 
repair  in  the  states  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Nelson,  who  **  knew  that  a  great  victory  could  alone  save  him,"  quitted 
Naples,  we  are  also  told,  more  deeply  enamoured  than  ever,  and  "  never, 
since  the  invention  of  powder  and  the  use  of  great  guns,  had  any  naval 
combat  terrified  the  ocean  by  so  great  a  disaster."  Out  of  thirteen  ships 
of  the  line,  which  constituted  the  French  fleet,  two  only  succeeded  ia 
making  their  escape.  Nelson  as  usual,  who  fought  like  a  lion,  did  not 
come  off  scathless.  He  had  been  struck  on  the  forehead  by  a  falling 
yard,  and  the  integuments,  borne  down  over  his  only  remaining  eye,  had 
required  to  be  replaced  into  their  proper  position,  and  then  duly  retained 
there  by  plaisters  and  bandages.  It  was  in  such  a  plight  that  the 
triumphant  hero  made  his  reappearance  at  Naples,  but  then  he  was  abo 
the  victor  of  the  Nile — the  conqueror  of  Aboukir  (Abil  kir,  father  of 
pitch).  Yet  are  we  told,  and  asked  to  believe,  that  so  unbounded  was  the 
joy  experienced  a^  Naples  at  this  victory  over  the  aggressive  republicans, 
that  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  haughty  sister  of  the  equally 
haughty  Marie  Antoinette,  spoke  to  Lady  Hamilton  in  the  following 
terms : 

^^  My  beloved  Emma,  in  order  that  I  may  remain  king,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, in  order  that  you  shall  remain  queen,  and  that  this  man  shall 
belong  to  us,  you  must  belong  to  him." 

The  explanation  as  to  how  such  a  discourse  could  be  held  to  the  wife 
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of  the  British  ambassador,  is  contaiDed  in  the  chapter  that  follows,  and 
which  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  Emma  Lyons's  antecedents.  They  are 
eertainly  not^brilliant,  bnt,  if  it  were  possible  to  give  them  a  colour  of  ex- 
ceeding and  flagrant  vice,  Dumas^  was  not  the  man  to  spare  the  brush. 

A  chapter  pleasantly  characteristic  of  the  veteran  romancer,  when  he 
18  not  carried  away  by  his  hereditary  republican  tendencies,  describes 
how  the  court  of  Naples  went  forth  in  a  royal  galley,  rivalling  in  mag- 
nificence the  Bucentaur  when  bearing  forth  its  Doge  to  wed  the  Adriatic, 
to  meet  the  mutilated  hero  on  hu  arrival  in  the  VangtMrd^  and  on  board 
of  which  the  beautiful  Emma  was  with  feminine  tact  first  ushered  into 
the  hero's  presence  to  the  tune  of  "  God  save  the  King."  Seeing  Nelson 
with  his  one  wound  more,  nale  with  loss  of  blood,  and  his  forehead  ban- 
daged, she  also,  we  are  told,  turned  pale,  and,  almost  fainting,  sunk  into 
his  arm,  muttering : 

«*  0  great,  O  dear  Nelson  !** 

The  hero  of  the  Nile,  letting  his  hat  £ftll,  supported  her  with  that  re- 
maining arm,  and  with  it  also  pressed  her  to  hu  bosom.  He  was  repaid 
at  that  moment  for  all  his  wounds.  The  king,  the  queen,  the  whole 
court,  had  followed  in  the  footsteps^of  Emma  Lyonr,  and  the  touching 
scene  was  happily  soon  generalised.  It  was  the  duty  of  Admiral  Garacciolo 
to  reconduct  the  royal  party,  reinforced  by  Nelson,  on  shore.  Before 
landing,  Lady  Hamilton,  we  are  told,  addressed  herself  to  tb^  Neapolitan 
admiral  as  follows : 

''The  reception  which  we  shall  give  to  our  illustrious  countryman 
will  be  incomplete  if  the  only  seaman  who  can  rival  with  him  does  not 
j(nn  our  party  to  celebrate  his  victory,  and  share  in  the  toast  to  the  great- 
ness of  England,  the  happiness  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  humiliation 
of  that  haughty  French  Republic  which  has  dared  to  declare  war  against 
all  monarchies.  This  toast  we  have  reserved  for  the  man  who  fought  so 
courageously  at  Toulon,  for  Admiral  Garacciolo." 

Garacciolo  bowed  respectfully,  but  gravely. 

*^  Milady,''  he  replied,  "  I  regret  sincerely  not  being  able  to  accept,  as 
your  guest,  the  glorious  duty  which  you  have  reserved  for  me ;  but,  fine 
as  the  day  has  been,  so  does  the  night  threaten  to  be  stormy.*' 

Emma  Lyonna  cast  a  glance  at  the  horizon ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  clouds  grouping  beyond  Frocida,  the  blue  of  the  heavens  was  as 
lim{4d  as  her  own  eyes. 

She  smiled. 

**  You  doubt  my  words,  milady,"  continued  Garacciolo ;  "  but  a  man 
who  has  passed  two-thirds  of  his  life  on  the  capricious  sea  which  is  called 
the  Mediterranean,  knows  all  the  secrets  of  the  atmosphere.  Do  you  see 
those  light  vapours  ascending  and  coming  rapidly  towards  us  ?  They 
mdicate  that  the  wind  which  was  north-west  is  veering  to  the  west. 
About  ten  o'clock  at  night  it  will  blow  from  the  south^that  is  to  say, 
there  will  be  a  drocco;  the  port  of  Naples  is  open  to  all  winds,  but  par- 
ficdariy  to  that  one ;  I  must  then  see  to  the  safety  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ships,  the  most  especially,  as  being  already  ill  treated  in  battle, 
they  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  tempest.  What  we  have 
done  to-day,  miUidy,  is  an  open  declaration  of  war  with  France,  and  the 
French  are  at  Rome — that  is  to  say,  five  days'  march  from  us.    Believe 
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me,  that  before  many  days  are  oyer  we  iliall  require  that  boih  fleets  skill 
be  in  a  good  condition." 

Lady  Hamilton  made  a  slight  movement  of  ibe  head^  as  if  she  were 
annoyed. 

^'  rrince,'*  she  said,  '^  I  accept  your  excuse,  which  attests  so  deep  a 
solicitude  for  the  interest  of  their  majesties  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Sicily ;  but,  at  the  least,  we  expect  to  see  your  charming  niece,  Cedlia 
Caracciolo,  at  the  ball;  she  cannot  have  an  excuse,  as  we  wrote  to  her  to 
invite  her  the  very  day  that  we  received  Admiral  Nelson's  letter." 

*<  Precisely,  madame,  what  I  was  about  to  say  to  you.  Her  mother, 
my  sister-in-law,  has  been  so  unwell  for  some  days  past,  that,  this  morn- 
ing, before  embarking,  I  received  a  letter  from  poor  Cecilia,  in  which 
she  expresses  her  deep  regret  at  not  being  able  to  take  a  part  in  the 
entertainment,  and  she  bade  me  present  her  excuses  to  your  ladyship, 
and  that  is  what  I  have  the  honour  to  do  at  the  present  moment" 

Whilst  these  few  words  were  being  exchanged  between  Lady  Hamilton 
and  Francis  Caracciolo,  the  queen  had  approached,  had  listened  and 
heard,  and  understanding  at  once  the  cause  of  the  double  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  austei%  Neapolitan,  her  Austrian  lower  lip  had  lengthened, 
and  she  had  turned  pale. 

*'  Take  care,  prince  1"  said  the  queen,  with  a  harsh  voice  and  a  smile, 
threatening  as  those  light  clouds  to  which  the  admiral  had  called  Lady 
Hamilton's  attention,  and  which  announced  the  ap[HX>ach  of  a  tempest 
— *'  take  care  I  Only  those  persons  who  shall  have  presented  themscdves 
at  Lady  Hamilton's  pa^y  shall  be  invited  to  the  court  parties." 

^'  Alas !  madame,"  replied  Caracciolo,  without  his  serenity  being  in 
the  least  disturbed  by  this  threat,  "  the  indisposition  of  my  poor  sister- 
in-law  is  so  serious,  that  if  the  parties  given  by  your  majesty  to  Miloid 
Nelson  were  to  last  a  month,  she  could  not  be  present  at  them,  nor  con- 
sequently my  niece,  since  a  young  girl  of  her  age  and  name  cannot  ap- 
pear even  at  the  queen's  without  her  mother." 

*'  It  is  well,  sir,"  replied  the  queen,  no  longer  restraining  her  vexa- 
tion ;  <*  we  shall  remember  this  refusal  in  pn^r  time  and  place." 

And,  taking  the  arm  of  Lady  Hamilton, 

^'  Come  along,  dear  Emma,"  she  said. 

Then,  in  lower  tones,  she  continued : 

'^  Oh !  these  Neapolitans !  these  Neapolitans !  they  bate  me,  I  knoir 
it  well;  but  I  am  not  behind  with  them;  I  also,  I  detest  them!" 

A  grand  entertainment  was  given  that  evening  at  the  British  embassy, 
and  numerous  and  enthusiastic  were  the  toasts  drank  to  the  health  of 
George  IH.  and  that  of  the  gallant  Nelson,  who  was  placed  between  the 
queen  and  Lady  Hamilton.  The  orchestra  of  San  Carlo  had  just  sai^ 
the  national  hymn,  and  the  guests  were  still  applauding,  when  the  voices 
suddenly  stilled,  and  every  one  looked  towards  the  door  as  if  the  spectre 
of  Banquo,  or  the  statue  of  the  Commander,  had  come  to  interrupt  the 
feast. 

A  tall  man  stood  at  that  doorway  with  threatening  aspect.  He  wore 
the  republican  costume.  Blue  coat  with  deep  collar  turned  back,  red 
waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold,  white  breeches,  and  top-boots  ;  his  left 
hand  grasped  his  sword-hilt,  his  right  was  buried  beneath  his  waistcoat» 
and,  as  a  climax  of  insolence,  on  his  head  was  the  three-cornered  hat 
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with  tricolour  plume,  emblem  of  that  'revolution  which  raised  the  people 
to  the  level  of  the  throne,  and  humbled  monarchs  to  the  level  of  the 


This  was  t^e  French  ambassador,  Garat,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Convention,  had  read  the  sentence  of  death  to  Louis  XVI.  in 
the  Temple.  It  can  be  readily  imagined  what  was  the  feeling  produced 
atsnch  a  meeting,  by  such  an  intrusion.  He  was,  however,  the  first  to 
break  the  silence,  and,  addressing  the  company  in  a  loud  declamatory 
8t;^le,  said : 

^^Notwithstanding  the  incessantly  renewed  treacheries  of  this  lyinfi^ 
court,  which  is  called  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  I  still  doubted;  I  wished 
to  see  with  my  o?m  eyes,  hear  with  my  own  ears ;  I  have  seen  and  heard! 
More  explicit  than  that  Roman  who  bore  peace  or  war  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian Senate  in  the  lappet  of  his  toga,  I,  I  only  bring  war,  for  this  day 
you  have  discarded  peace.  War,  then,  since  you  wish  it.  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  Queen  Caroline ;  but  it  shall  be  a  war  of  extermination,  in 
which  you  will  leave,  I  forewarn  you,  notwithstanding  he  who  is  the  hero 
of  this  entertainment,  notwithstanding  the  impious  power  that  he  repre- 
sents, your  throne  and  your  lives.  Farewell !  I  leave  Naples,  city  of 
peijury.  Close  the  gateways  behind  me,  assemble  yours  soldiers  behind 
the  walls,  fill  your  fortresses  with  guns,  gather  together  your  fleets  in 
your  harbours ;  you  may  retard  the  vengeance  of  France,  but  you  will 
not  make  it  the  less  inevitable  or  the  less  terrible,  for  everything^  shall 
yield  before  the  shout  of  the  great  nation,  '  Vive  la  R^publique  !* 

Leaving  the  new  Balthazar  and  his  guests  stupified,  we  are  told,  with 
horror  and  surprise,  although  there  cannot  but  have  been  those  present  in 
whom  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  must  have  fought  for  mastery  with  in- 
dignation, the  magnificent  regicide  marched  down  stairs,  letting  his  steel 
scahbard  resoutid  on  every  step. 

That  same  evening  there  was  a  meeting  held  of  Neapolitan  Jacobins 
and  conspirators  in  the  so-called  palace  of  Queen  Jeanne,  an  old  ruin 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  Mergellina,  towards  Pausilippa.  The  mal- 
contents comprised  Cinllo,  a  medical  man  high  in  repute,  but  out  of 
hroxa  with  the  court;  Hector  Caraffa,  Count  of  Ruvo  and  Duke  of 
Andria,  who  had  already  suffered  for  his  republican  ideas,  but  had 
managed  to  make  his  escape  ^m  Fort  St.  Elmo  ;  Gabriel  Manthonnet, 
an  officer  of  artillery,  who  had  been  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
Caraffii ;  Schipani,  a  Calabrese ;  and  lastly,  Nicolino,  a  young  gentle- 
nam,  nephew  to  Admiral  CaracQiolo.  In  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  which 
came  on  that  very  night,  as  had  been  foretold  by  the  admiral,  this  party 
of  five  were  joined  by  a  sixth — Salvato  Palmieri,  aide-de-camp  to  Ge- 
neral Championnet,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  French  troops  at 
Home,  and  the  bearer  of  secret  despatches  to  the  conspirators  to  tempo- 
rise, and  to  Garat  to  remain  quiet,  as  he,  the  general,  had  so  few  troops 
and  so  little  ammunition,  that  he  could  not  at  that  moment  enter  upon  a 
campaign  against  Naples. 

It  is  an  old  peculiarity  with  Dumas  p^re — and  it  seems,  like  most 
mannerisnas  or  habits  with  great  artists,  to  have  become  even  more  fully ' 
developed  with  age — ^to  tell  his  story  up  to  the  point  when  he  has  new 
characters  to  bring  upon  the  scene,  when  he  Kalts,  or  rather  deviates,  to 
wcord  their  individual  history.     Thus  we  have  the  history  of  the  five 
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oonspiraton  related  at  length,  followed  by  that  of  Salvato  Palmieri,  the 
most  curious  of  all — "  the  son  of  the  dead  one,"  as  he  was  called,  for  he 
was  brought  into  the  world,  on  the  assassination  of  his  mother,  by  the 
Cflssarian  operation.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  apparently  for  the 
one  ereat  object  of  avenging  his  mother's  death  by  the  aestruction  of  her 
murderer  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  had  accomplished  this  feat  ere,  a 
Neapolitan  by  birth,  he  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  French 
Republic. 

Salvato  Palmieri  was  all  but  drowned — ^his  two  boatmen  were,  we  are 
told,  lost  for  ever — ^in  reaching  the  ruined  palace  of  Queen  Jeanne  that 
stormy  night,  and  little  better  fortune  awaited  him  even  when,  after 
changing  clothes  and  pistols  with  Nicolino  Caracciolo,  he  left  the  company 
of  the  conspirators,  after  communicating  to  them,  according  to  orders,  the 
contents  of  his  despatches,  to  proceed  under  favour  of  darkness  to  further 
communicate  the  same  to  the  worthy  citizen,  Garat. 

But  at  this  point  we  must  halt  with  our  narrator  to  be  introduced  to 
the  young  personage  who  gives  her  name  to  this  historical  romance— La 
San  Felice.  The  Chevalier  San  Felice,  whose  name  she  bore,  being  his 
wife,  was  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  and  librarian  to  the  hereditary  Prince 
Francis.  He  had  been  in  his  early  youth  schoolfellow  and  bosom  friend 
of  Prince  Caramanico,  ambassador  in  England,  minister  at  Naples,  and 
some  time  viceroy  of  Sicily.  At  the  time  when  Prince  Caramanico  was 
most  in  favour  at  court — ^was,  in  fact,  according  to  scandal-loving  DumaSi 
*^  amant  de  la  reine  Caroline" — he  introduced  an  adventurer,  John  Acton 
by  name,  of  Irish  origin,  but  said  to  have  been  bom  in  France,  and  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  certain  engagements  between  the  Tuscan 
navy  and  the  Barbary  States  as  admiral  of  the  Neapolitan  fleet  This 
John  Acton  not  only  superseded  Caramanico  in  the  confidence  of  the 
,  queen,  or,  as  it  is  more  than  insinuated,  in  the  favours  of  the  queen,  hut 
he  actually  obtained  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  first  introduction  to  the  Neapolitan  court. 

One  fine  day  Prince  Caramanico  made  his  appearance  at  the  pretty 
villa  of  San  Felice ;  it  was  called  the  House  of  the  Palm-tree,  on  account 
of  a  fine  specimen  of  the  graceful  plant  which  overtopped  the  walls  and 
orange-trees  in  the  garden,  and  it  was  situated  in  the  Mergellina,  between 
the  casino  of  King  Ferdinand  (now  Torlonia's)  and  the  Fountain  of  the 
Lion.  Caramanico  came  to  bid  the  friend  of  hb  youth  farewell,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  place  under  his  charge  a  little  girl  called  Luisa  Motina, 
whose  mother  was  dead,  and  whose  father,  exiled  on  an  embassy  to  London 
with  his  wife  and  family,  wished  to  provide  for  her  a  suitable  protector. 
San  Felice  accepted  the  charge,  and  superintended  the  education  of  this 
child  of  love.  After  the  lapse  of  some  years  Prince  Caramanico  was  called 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Sicily,  where  he  is  reported  to  have  counteracted,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  fatal  effects  of  Acton's  influence  at  court ;  so  much  so, 
as  to  cause  the  hostility  of  the  latter  to  assume  such  formidable  pro[)or- 
tions,  that  he  is  taxed  with  his  death  by  slow  poison — he  (Acton)  bang 
the  son  of  a  chemist  before  becoming  an  adventurer  at  sea,  and  then  a 
courtier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  day,  after  Luisa  Molina  had  budded  into 
womanhood,  San  Felice  received  a  letter  from  the'  prince,  who  had  never 
returned  to  Naples  since  he  had  committed  her  as  a  child  to  his  guardian- 
ship, intimating  that  he  was  on  his  death-bed^  and  that  he  wished  to  see 
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Luisa  ere  he  quitted  this  world.  The  result  of  this  interview  was,  that 
Prince  Caramanico,  anxious  in  his  last  moments  for  the  future  of  the  child, 
obtained  her  consent  to  wed  her  guardian,  than  whom  he  knew  no  more 
honest  or  trustworthy  person,  and  he  further  suitably  provided  for  her 
under  such  circumstances.  San  Felice,  albeit  somewhat  taken  aback  at 
first  at  the  idea  of  wedding  one  whom  he  had  always  looked  upon  as  his 
child,  did  not  object,  but  stipulated  that  Luisa  should  see  the  world 
before  taking  any  final  step,  and  that  the  marriage  should  not  take  place 
for  a  year. 

Prince  Caramanico  died.  Luisa  Molina  was  introduced  into  what  is  so 
absardly  termed  ^Hhe  world,"  by  the  Duchess  of  Fusco,  her  neighbour; 
she  was  wooed  by  the  Duke  of  Rocca-Romana,  who  was,  in  fact,  the 
means  of  obtaining  for  San  Felice  the  appointment  of  librarian  to  the 
hereditary  Prince  Francis;  but  she  held  by  the  promise  made  to  her 
father  bn  his  death-bed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  wedded  to  her  ' 
guardian,  the  Chevalier  de  San  Felice. 

It  was  as  the  wife  of  San  Felice,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  happy, 
and  yet  feeling  a  void  which  she  could  not  explain  to  herself,  that  seeking 
for  distraction  from  her  own  thoughts,  she  one  day  got  her  foster-brother, 
a  lazzarone  known  as  '*  Michel  the  Idadman,"  to  bring  to  the  house  of 
the  Palm-tree  one  Nanno,  an  old  woman  of  Albanian  origin,  who  was 
noted  for  her  knowledge  of  the  future.  The  old  lady  had  predicted  for 
Michel  that  he  should  be  a  colonel,  and  perish  by  the  halter ;  and  little 
better  awaited  poor  Luisa,  for  she  was  to  love  one  who  was  born  of  a 
dead  woman,  she  was  to  be  wounded,  imprisoned,  and  finally  to  perish  on 
a  scafFold. 

These  lugubrious  predictions  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  facts  still 
more  ominous.  Two  pistol-shots  were  heard  in  succession  at  the  very 
door  of  the  Palm-tree  villa,  shouts  and  curses  followed,  and  then  the 
crossing  of  swords. 

**  They  are  assassinating  a  man  beneath  the  walls  of  the  garden !" 
exclaimed  Luisa,  already  terrified  by  the  terrible  revelations  of  the  old 
fortune-teller.  "  Michel,  you  are  a  man,  will  you  allow  a  fellow- creature 
to  be  slain  at  our  door  without  giving  him  help  ?" 

'*  No ;  by  the  Madonna,  no !"  exclaimed  Michel.  And  he  jumped  up 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  the  most  expeditious  means  of  reaching  the 
combatants,  but  he  drew  back  as  quickly,  muttering,  *'  It  is  Pasqude  de 
Simone,  the  queen's  sbirro  l" 

''Well,  what  of  that,"  said  the  indomitable  Luisa;  'Uhen  I  must 
save  him." 

And  80  saying — although  Michel  and  Nanno  both  exposed  themselves 
to  the  rash  proceeding — she  rushed  to  the  garden  gate,  which  she  no 
sooner  opened  than  the  body  of  a  young  man  fell  at  her  feet.  With  a 
supreme  effort  she  dragged  it  into  the  garden,  and  then  called  to  Michel, 
Nanno,  and  her  chambermaid  Nina,  to  come  to  her  help. 

All  this  occurred,  by  the  license  of  romance,  the  same  night — the  night 
^  the  tempest,  the  night  of  the  entertainment  to  Nelson,  of  Garat's  re- 
pobfican  denunciations,  and  of  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators.  We  left 
oalvato  Palmieri  on  his  way  ^m  the  ruined  palace  of  Queen  Jeanne  to 
wte  French  embaissy.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  ere  he  observed  that  he 
^u  watched,  and  that  his  footsteps  were  tracked.    Arrived  at  the  casino 
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of  KiDg  Ferdinand,  he  found  himself  suddenly  confronted  by  two  men. 
He  at  once  drew  forth  his  pistols,  and  mt^rched  upon  them.  The  men 
withdrew  to  let  him  pass,  but  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  It  is  he  I'*  A 
few  steps  farther,  and  keeping  close  to  a  garden  wall,  overtopped  by  a 
tall  palm-tree,  he  came  upon  two  more  men,  evidently  belonging  to  the 
same  party.  He  was  preparing  to  go  through  the  same  manoeuvre, 
when  the  two  he  had  first  met  came  up.  They  had  their  knives  in  their 
hands. 

**Here,  Beccai'o!"  shouted  one,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader,  and 
two  more  men  came  out  of  the  darkness  and  advanced  to  take  Salvato, 
who  had  confronted  his  assailants  from  behind.  But  at  their  first  move- 
ment Salvato  had  fired  his  pistols  at  the' two  with  knives  in  their  handb, 
had  killed  one,  and  wounded  the  other ;  then,  casting  away  his  mantle, 
he  drew  his  sword,  with  a  well-directed  blow  cut  open  the  face  of  one  of 
his  antagonists  in  the  rear,  and  as  quickly  inflicted  a  severe  wound*  on  the 
other  with  the  point.  But  they  were  six  to  one.  The  chief  of  the  party, 
who  held  aloof,  had,  at  the  moment  that  Salvato  was  ^agaged  in  giving 
point  to  the  last  antagonist  cast  his  knife  at  him;  it  penetrated  between 
Uie  shoulder  and  the  clavicle,  leaving  the  handle  alone  outside  of  his  body. 
Salvato  tore  it  out  with  his  left  hand,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  pavement 
would  no  longer  support  him ;  he  leant  against  the  garden  gate,  but  that 
also  seemed  to  yield  and  turn  as  upon  a  pivot,  till  he  fell  unconscious  at 
its  threshold.  This  was  but  a  second  or  two  after  Michel  had  recognised 
Pasquale  de  Simone,  the  queen's  sbirro.  When  Luisa  opened  the  door 
the  sbirri  had  fled — not,  however,  before  they  had  rifled  the  wounded  man, 
and  leaving  their  own  dead  and  wounded  on  the  pavement. 

The  other  conspirators  had  each  sought  his  home  on  that  eventful  night 
by  separate  roads.  Cirillo  dwelt  on  the  river  of  ChiaJia,  and  his  way  lay, 
therefore,  by  the  casino  of  King  Ferdinand,  but  he  had  not  advanced  i^ 
ere  he  fell  upon  a  patrol  engaged  in  the  examination  of  what  appeared  to 
be  two  bodies.  One  was  found  to  be  dead,  the  other  was  still  living,  and 
water  was  fetched  by'one  of  the  soldiers  from  the  Fountain  of  the  Lion  to 
revive  him.  Cirillo  hastened  to  introduce  himself  as  a  surgeon,  in  order 
to  give  what  aid  was  in  his  power  to  the  wounded  man.  He  had  him 
carried  into  a  neighbouring  house,  and  in  his  intervals  of  revival  the 
moribund  related  to  him  the  events  of  the  night.  Cirillo  felt  convinced 
that  a  misfortune  had  befallen  his  friend  Salvato,  and  leaving  his  patient^ 
whose  life  was  fast  ebbing,  under  charge  of  a  priest,  be  wended  his  way 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  There  was  no  Salvato,  but  there  were  traces 
of  blood  on  the  doorway,  and  he  felt  certain  that  the  envoy,  wounded  or 
dead,  had  been  taken  into  the  house.  Cirillo  was  a  conspirator,  and  there- 
fore a  discreet  man ;  he  abided  till  the  next  day  to  pay  an  accidental  visit  to 
his  friend  San  Felice,  and  there  he  soon  found  that  Luisa,  aided  by  Michel 
and  Nanno,  had,  in  order  not  to  compromise  her  husband,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  had.  the  wounded  man,  for  he  was  not  dead,  removed  into  the 
house  of  the  Duchess  of  Fusco,  who  had  been  banished  for  a  time  to  her 
country  residence  for  having  spdcen  too  freely  of  the  antecedents  of  Lady 
Hamilton.  He  was  thus  enabled,  to  give  to  him  the  advantages  of  his 
professional  skill  without  any  one  even  knowing  that  there  was  an  invalid 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  whilst  tend^g  the  ''son  of  the  dead 
<Qne"  that  Luisa  imbibed  for  the  first  time  the  germs  of  a  &tal  passion. 
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Fasqaale  de  Simone  had  in  the  mean  time  conveyed  the  precious  de- 
spatches to  the  queen.  The  failure  of  ordinary  le^  process  to  obtain 
what  she  in  her  natural  horror  of  Jacobinism  deemed  to  be  adequate 
punishment  for  its  partisans,  had  caused  the  institution  of  a  secret  inqui- 
sition, the  three  inquisitors  being  Gastel-Cicala,  minister  of  foreign  afiPairs; 
Guidobaldi,  vice-president  of  the  State  Junta;  and  Vanni,  fiscal  pro- 
curator. Fasquale  de  Simone  and  his  sbirri  were  employed  by  this  in- 
quisition to  carry  out  its  dread  edicts.  They  were  simple  in  character, 
but  of  great  efficacy;  orders  to  put  all  who  were  proved  guilty  of 
Jacobinism  before  that  secret  court  out  of  the  way  by  the  knife.  No 
wonder  that  the  name  of  Fasqui^  de  ^mone  and  of  the  so-called  sbirri 
of  the  queen  were  dreaded  in  Naples !  It  was  at  tiiis  secret  oouncil  that 
the  queen  received  the  important  document  seized  on  the  person  of 
^Ivato,  and  which  betrayed  at  once  the  impotency  of  Championnet,  and 
tlie  eidstence  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  within  Naples  itself. 

It  was  then,  with  no  small  amount  of  pride,  that,  at  a  council  held 
by  the  king  next  day  to  consider  the  emergencies  of  the  moment,  and 
the  rode  declaration  of*  war  made  the  previous  night  by  Garat,  the 
queen  was  enabled  to  announcer-first,  that  she  had  an  army  of  sixty-five 
thousand  men,  raised  chiefly  by  her  instrumentality  and  that  of  her 
minister  Acton,  all  dressed  in  Austrian  foshion  ;  secondly,  that,  at  her  re- 
quest, the  emperor  had  sent  a  distinguished  general — Mack-— distin* 
gnished,  Ferdinand  did  not  fiiil  to  observe  to  him,  for  his  strategic  re- 
treats rather  than  for  his  victories — to  take  the  command,  and  that  he 
had  arrived  that  veiy  night;  and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  that  Gfeneral  Cham- 
pionnet  was  crippled  for  want  of  men  and  ammunition  to  such  an  extent 
as  not  only  to  be  incapable  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  war,  but  almost 
of  defending  what  he  held.  Ferdinand,  who  was  not  of  a  warlike  dis- 
podtion,  and  who  held  the  sans-culottes  in  great  dread,  still  insisted  that 
Acre  was  no  money ;  but  even  this  last  objection  was  removed  by  Nelson, 
who  appeared  at  the  council  with  a  notification  from  IHtt  of  assistance  in 
money  to  any  extent  to  the  court  of  Naples  in  carrying  on  war  against 
the  French  republic.  Malta  was  to  be  ceded  in  exchange  for  the  subsidy. 
Lady  Hamilton,  Alexandre  Dumas  assures  us,  was  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing for  the  court  of  Naples  the  devotion  of  Nelson  and  the  subsidies  of 
England.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  deduction  is  manifest  in  as  far  as  re- 
gards, at  all  events,  the  second  assumption,  inasmuch  as  Fitt's  letter 
must  have  been  p*enned  before  the  events  recorded. 

This,  then,  with  a  strange  story  of  Fra  Pacifico,  who  from  a  sailor  had 
turned  monk  and  purveyor  to  a  Franciscan  monastery ;  an  account  of  the 
melancholy  end  of  two  brothers — the  Duke  della  Torre  and  Don  Clemente 
Filomarino — who  perished  at  the  hands  of  an  infuriate  mob  led  on  by  the 
ferocious  Gaetano  Mammone;  and  some  details  of  Garat's  journey  to 
R<Mne,  in  which  that  distinguished  citizen  met  Loub  XVL's  aunts, 
Madame  Yictoire  and  Madame  Adelaide,  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Naples, 
and  witnessed  the  conversion  of  a  certain  Fra  Michele,  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  enacted  out  of  jealousy  of  a  favoured  lover,  into  tiie  redoubtable 
Fra  Diavolo,~-K!ompletes  the  nrst  portion  of  tiiis  stirring  narrative  of 
Ne^htan  life,  and  graphic  portraiture  of  the  chief  personages  engaged. 
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ANDKEW  HOEER. 

Part  I. 

Accident  has  recently  brought  into  our  possession  a  number  of 
MS.  documents  drawn  up  by  the  contemporaries  and  followers  of  the 
great  Tyrolese  patriot.  Supported  by  these,  we  purpose  to  tell  the 
true  story  of  Hofer,  and  the  struggles  of  the  Tyrolese  with  Napoleon 
and  the  Bavarians.  If  it  be  found  greatly  to  vary  from  the  hitherto 
accepted  accounts,  the  reason  will  be  discovered  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. 

Por  centuries  the  Tyrolese  grew  up  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
Jesuits,  who  sedulously  guarded  them  from  the  deleterious  effects  of 
private  judgment,  contact  with  heretics,  and  the  investigation  of  super- 
stition.   When  Maria  Theresa  abolished  the  ambitious  order,  and 
Joseph  II.  published  his  patent  of  toleration,  restricted  the  ceremonial 
services,  and  did  away  with  pilgrimages  and  fraternities,  there  was 
great  grief  in  the  land ;  indeed,  if  we  may  believe  the  priestly  author 
rities,  an  insurrection  was  imminent.  The  complaints,  too,  raised  after 
the  death  of  the  great  emperor,  at  the  public  diet  of  1790,  show  how 
deeply  the  old  ulcer  had  corroded  the  heart  of  the  people.    Although 
Leopold  II.  paid  no  heed  to  the  request  for  the  recal  of  the  patent  of 
toleration,  both  he  and  Erancis  II.  were  so  negligent  in  the  appliance 
of  the  new  laws,  that  the  restrictions  on  the  priestly  authority  only 
existed  nominally,  and  when  Tyrol  passed  over  to  Bavaria  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg,  the  good  old  times,  in  which  the  clergy  exercised 
full  liberty,  almost  entirely  returned.  But  this  did  not  suit  Mongelas, 
the  Bavarian  minister :  Tyrol  must  be  incorporated  with  Bavaria,  the 
power  of  the  clergy  broken,  and  the  people  cured  of  their  superstition. 
A  decree  of  April,  1806,  ordered  the  priests  to  undergo  a  secular  ex- 
amination prior  to  ordination,  and  placed  all  benefices  in  the  hands  of 
the  king.    Encouraged  by  the  Pope,  the  Bishops  of  Chur  and  Trienfc 
resisted  these  regulations,  declared  them  to  be  a  schismatic  attempt, 
and  were  consequently  by  royal  order  sent  across  the  frontier.     The 
Bishop  of  Trient  gracefully  yielded,  but  he  of  Chur  obstinately  aroused 
the  people,  who  were  attached  with  childish  simplicity  to  the  old 
rites,  against  the  government  by  a  species  of  interdict,    fey  his  orders 
the  clergy  were  not  to  recognise  any  foreign  bishop  or  vicar,  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  insubordinates  being  deported,  the  faithful  would  de- 
cline any  commimion  with  those  appointed  by  government,  would 
marry  without  the  aid  of  priests  in  the  presence  of  Catholic  witnesses, 
and  pray  in  their  own  houses  for  the  dead.    Hence,  when  the  rebellious 
priests  defiantly  refused  to  break  off  their  connexion  with  the  Bishop 
of  Chur  and  submit  to  him  of  Augsburg,  and  several  of  them  were 
banished,  the  pious  clergy  took  leave  of  their  congregations  with  tears, 
imparted  the  sacrament  for  the  last  time,  stripped  the  tabernacle,  ^nd 
prohibited  their  followers  from  attending  church.    The  Bishop  of 
Chur,  on  entering  the  carriage  that  was  to  bear  him  away,  had  even 
told  the  bystanders  that  his  persecution  was  worse  than  that  of  the 
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lieathen,  for  it  was  performed  by  Christians.  The  Bavarian  officials 
were  certainly  guilty  of  various  acts  of  harshness  and  oppression,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  bishops  and  their  partisans  was  merely  actuated  by 
a  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  prerogatives.  As  early  as 
November,  1807,  the  Bishop  of  Chur  sent  instructions  to  the  pro- 
Yicar  of  Meran  "  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  coming  storm,"  and 
requested  him  to  get  up  petitions  to  th6  king  for  the  bishop's  recal 
through  the  whole  of  the  v  intschgau.  Eventually,  however,  the  Pope, 
who  had  so  eagerly  fanned  the  quarrel,  yielded  to  the  will  of  the 
Bavarian  government,  and  by  a  brevi  of  September,  1808,  decreed  the 
incorporation  of  the  Tyrolese  portion  of  the  Chur  diocese  with  that  of 
Brizen. 

In  addition  to  the  insult  offered  the  clergy,  the  long  deprivation  of 
the  means  of  grace  through  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
threatening  danger  of  immense  damage  to  salvation,  came  the  aboli- 
tion of  many  Catholic  customs,  and[the  spirit  of  innovation,  announced 
by  the  removal  of  the  monks  fiom  the  schools.  The  early  masses  in 
Advent,  and  the  miracle  plays  in  Lent  week,  were  done  away  with, 
pDgnmages  and  processions  were  forbidden,  the  turbulent  Capuchins 
taken  out  of  their  monasteries,  and,  like  other  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
carried  to  remote  spots.  The  Franciscan  and  Benedictine  schools  at 
Botzen  and  Meran  were  closed,  and  a  real  school  opened  in  their 
stead,  while  the  professors  of  Innsbrtick  University  taught  the  most 
horrifying  doctrines.  It  was  evident  that  the  Bavarian  illuminati 
wished  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  religion  in  Tyrol,  and  spread  infidelity 
and  immorality  in  its  place.  This  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
clerical  martyrs  from  the  pulpit;  and  propagated  in  the  confessional 
on  every  possible  occasion. 

Early  in  November,  1807,  ugly  peasant  meetings  had  taken  place 
at  a  cattle-market  held  at  Meran,  and  afterwards  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Brixen.  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Sandwirth  of  Fasseier,  was  present,  but, 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  no  evidence  against  him  could  be  procured. 
Even  in  the  reports  of  his  contemporaries  we  seek  in  vain  any  infor- 
mation about  him,  until,  towards  the  close  of  1808,  Archduke  John 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  him  through  his  gunsmith,  Anton 
Steger.  We  cannot  say  what  drew  the  prince's  attention  to  him, 
except  that  his  former  campaigns  of  1796  and  1805,  in  which  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  Fasseirer,  had  rendered  him  a  very  popular  peasant 
leader.  His  personal  appearance  produced  the  impression  of  a  strong 
and  well-fed  man :  his  cheeks  were  plump  and  red,  his  chest  broad, 
aud  he  was  above  the  middle  height,  while  his  long  black  beard  he 
wore  in  consequence  of  a  wager  that  he  was  not  under  petticoat  go- 
vernment. His  education  agreed  with  that  of  a  horse  or  wine  dealer, 
both  of  which  trades  he  carried  on ;  he  read  nothing  beyond  mass-books 
and  his  almanack,  and  his  orthography  agreed  exactly  with  the  Fasseier 
dialect.  Accustomed  from  youth  up  to  regard  the  statements  of  the 
clergy  as  oracles,  he  was  their  blind  instrument  in  most  respects  : 
mass  and  the  Capuchins  were  all  in  all  with  him,  and  what  they  sug- 
gested to  him  was  more  in  his  sight  than  the  sanctity  of  his  word  or 
even  the  command  of  his  emperor.  Hormayr  says  of  him  very 
•.^:_^-  ji^^  u  -g^  carried  in  one  hand  the  rosary,  m  the  other  the  wine-  ' 
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In  January,  1809,  he  was  summoned  to  Vienna  with  a  few  of  his 
intimate  friends.  For  some  time  pdst  plans  had  been  formed  for  a  new 
war  with  Napoleon,  who,  since  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  had  humiliated 
Prancis  11.,  and  striven  to  render  him  a  vassal.  Annoyance  at  his 
personal  humiliation  weighed  on  the  mind  of  Francis,  but  not  the  libera- 
tion of  Europe,  who,  according  to  the  proclamations  of  his  romancers, 
had  sought  snelter  under  the  Austrian  banner,  and  hoped  to  have  her 
fetters  torn  away  by  his  victories.  How  he  explained  these  phrases 
was  best  seen  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  by  the  Carlsbad  resolu- 
tions. They  were  not  at  all  intended  for  Tyrol,  where  all  that  was  de- 
sired was  the  restoration  of  the  pious  old  customs  and  the  return  of 
the  "  beloved  clergy"  to  their  lost  livings  and  power.  As  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Hofer  as  to  the  object 
of  the  insurrection,  he  was  sent  off  to  Baron  von  Hormayr,  intendant 
of  the  eighth  corps  d'armee,  which  was  designed  to  invade  IVrol.  Full 
of  the  sweetest  hopes,  and  cheered  by  numerous  presents,  Hofer  quitted 
the  capital,  but  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  defiwred  longer  than 
was  anticipated,  and  the  plan  of  operations  was  even  altered  and 
transferred  from  Bohemia  to  the  Danube.  On  his  homeward  journey, 
Hofer  imparted  the  secret  to  a  few  friends  who  spread  it  further,  but 
it  is  idle  to  say  that  all  the  patriots  were  aware  of  the  feet  and  main- 
tained a  marvellous  silence,  for  the  great  majority  only  heard  of  it 
shortly  before  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians.  The  latter  was  effected 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Field-Marshal  Chasteler  on  April  9, 
and  on  the  same  day  Hofer  issued  from  Sand  in  Fasseier  a  public 
order,  drawn  up  by  Archduke  John,  in  which  he  appointed  various 
commandants  and  ordered  certain  points  to  be  occupied.  He  himself 
advanced  on  the  10th  with  about  three  hundred  m^i  on  Stertsing, 
where,  having  been  reinforced  by  the  population,  he  on  the  following 
day  attacked  six  hundred  Bavarians  under  Major  Speicher.  After  five 
of  the  latter  had  been  killed,  and  twenty-five,  including  the  major, 
wounded,  Hofer  summoned  them  to  surrender.  As  this  was  roughly 
declined,  Hofer  hit  on  the  idea  of  advancing  against  the  enemy's 
battery  under  cover  of  three  hay  waggons.  It  was  not  till  after  a 
further  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  and  a  perusal  of  the  archduke's 
original  order,  that  the  enemy  surrendered.  This  success  encouraged 
Hofer  to  attack  a  larger  force  of  French  and  Bavarians  w1k>  advanced 
in  the  afbernoon  from  Mauls,  under  General  Biason.  He  sent  Captain 
Laner,  of  the  Passer  corps,  against  them,  but,  as  most  of  his  peasants 
speedily  dispersed,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  army  bivouacked 
for  the  night  in  Stertzing.  On  the  following  day  Hofer  left  it  to 
Laner  to  harass  the  enemy  on  his  retreat  to  Innsbruck,  where  he 
surrendered  with  the  Bavarians  on  April  13  to  the  riflemen.  On  this 
day  Hofer  was  in  Stertzing,  and,  by  imperial  command,  arranged  all 
sorts  of  masses  and  Te  Deums.  Soon  after  he  proceeded  to  Fasseier, 
in  order  to  collect  fresh  forces,  advanced  with  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  under  Lieutenant*  Colonel  Leiningen,  to  the  southern  frontier, 
and  on  the  27th  fought  an  action  at  Pilcante.  The  glor^^  of  the  day, 
however,  does  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the  brave  rifle  captain, 
Gasser,  who  saved  the  Austrians  from  defeat  and  repulsed  the 
French. 
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In  the  meaa  while,  Archduke  Joha  had  been  forced  to  retreat  by 
!Napole<»i'B  fire  days'  campaign  on  the  Danube,  and  on  May  11, 
General  Wrede  advanced  once  more  with  a  powerM  Bavarian  corps 
on  Innsbruck.  The  Austrians,  under  Gbasteler,  were  defeated  on  the 
13th  at  Worgl,  and  fell  back  on  Steinach,  where  their  commander  was 
assailed  by  a  panic  on  hearing  that  Napoleon  had  declared  him  an 
outlaw,  and  ordered  him  to  be  shot  twenty-four  hours  a£ber  arrest  as 
the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers  and  murderers.  The  Innsbriieker  sent 
a  deputalaon  to  meet  Wrede,  requesting  a  capitulation  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  accompanied  by  several  priests, 
who  had  orders  to  appease  the  peasants  outraged  by  the  burning  of 
Schwatz.  After  this  humiliation,  Wrede  entered  Innsbriick  on  May 
19,  and  ordered  the  citizens  to  send  deputies  to  the  King  of  Bavaria 
and  Napoleon,  imploring  mercy  for  the  past.  Even  the  staunchest 
Austrian  patriots  consented  to  join  the  deputation. 

Hofer  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Bavarians  just  as  he  was  retuminff 
to  Fasseier  with  his  men :  he  hastened  to  Stertzing,  and  intercepted 
a  letter  from  Chasteler  to  Greneral  Buol,  ordering  the  latter  to  retreat. 
IHill  of  suspicion  oi  the  Austrians,  he  considered  any  stratagem  per- 
missible, though  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  the  field-marshal.  He 
did  not  probably  know  what  he  had  better  do,  for  on  the  19th  he 
issued  a  most  miserable  appeal  for  a  general  levy,  but  restricted  it  on 
the  next  day  to  the  rifle  companies,  then  proceeded  to  Bruneck  in 
order  to  dissuade  Chasteler  from  retreating,  and  when  the  latter  re- 
fused to  listen  to  him  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  Vienna,  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  Idth,  he  decided  to  join  Archduke  John  at 
Yillach.  As,  however,  in  the  end  he  felt  most  anxious  to  retain  the 
Austrian  troops  on  the  Brenner  under  Buol,  he  again  suppressed 
Chasteler's  order,  which  called  Buol  to  Brienz.  Buol,  whose  corps 
consisted  of  2*381  men  and  180  horses,  sent  a  courier  to  Archduke 
John  and  Chasteler,  but  let  himself  be  induced  by  Hofer  to  give  him 
800  men  and  six  guns,  with  which  the  latter  advanced  on  InnsbrUck. 
He  was  encouraged  to  this  chiefly  by  the  news  that  only  6000  to 
8000  Bavarians  were  posted  there,  while  the  rest  had  retired  to  the 
Lower  InnthaL  The  reason  for  this  was,  that  Wrede,  offended  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  obtained  an  order  firom  Napoleon  to 
retreat,  leaving  Deroy  to  cover  his  rear.  Hofer  assembled  all  his  men 
on  the  evening  of  May  24  at  Steinach,  had  absolution  given  them  by 
Field-Chaplain  Alber,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  aU,  made  a  solemn 
vow  to  hold  a  festival  annuaUy  in  honour  of  the  heart  of  Christ,  and 
celebrate  a  Te  Deum  in  all  the  churches  in  memory  of  the  battle.  In 
this  way  he  believed  that  he  had  performed  his  most  imjportant  duties 
as  commandant,  for  he  took  no  part  in  the  action  itself.  The  action 
lasted  till  nine  p.m.,  though  undecided,  which  is  proved  by  the  ftust 
that  tl^  peasants  retreated  to  the  villages  on  the  heights. 

Hofer  was  so  intoxicated  at  nightfall,  that,  when  asked  for  orders  by 
Bar(Hi  Liohtenstein,  he  was  unable  to  give  them.  In  the  action  of 
May  29  he  played  an  equally  wretched  part,  for  while  his  rifles  were 
heavily  fighting,  he  sat  over  the  bottle  with  a  friendly  landlord.  As 
a£ber  a  violent  resistance  the  Bavarians  had  expended  all  their  ammu- 
niti<m,  they  hoisted  the  white  flag  at  four  P.K.,  and  sent  a  messenger 
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to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Erbl.  As  the  Tyrolese  were  running  abort  of 
powder  too,  the  colonel  was  about  to  grant  the  twenty-four  hours* 
armistice  requested,  but  being  warned  by  Lichtenstein,  and  fearing  a 
trap,  he  merely  granted  one  for  twelve  hours.  Deroy  employed  it  in 
retreating,  and  escaped  unharassed  byHofer's  troops,  and  the  latter  chief 
quietly  drove  into  Innsbriick  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  In  spite 
of  this  negligence  and  want  of  strategic  ability,  Hofer  was  regarded 
as  the  surest  guarantee  of  victory  by  the  clergy,  for  he  never  ffoled  to 
celebrate  the  favourable  result  by  masses.  Thus,  when  after  a  quarrel 
with  the  less  pious  intendant,  he  retreated  until  July  16  to  Passeier, 
he  performed,  in  the  company  of  six  hundred  riflemen,  a  pilgrimage, 
and  thus  appeared  in  the  sight  of  the  crowd  the  man  who  had  obtained 
from  Heaven  the  miraculous  salvation  of  Tyrol. 

As  no  enemy  was  left  in  the  land,  Hofer  proposed  to  invade  Carin- 
thia  and  take  Klagenfurt  by  surprise.  Por  this  purpose,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  General  Schmidt  at  Sackenburg,  but  had  hardly  arrived 
there,  when  two  Prench  officers  announced  the  armistice  signed  at 
Znaim  on  July  12.  That  Emperor  Francis,  who  had  so  late  as 
May  29  declared  to  his  faithful  country  of  Tyrol  "  that  it  should 
never  again  be  separated  from  Austria,  and  that  he  would  sign  no 
peace  to  the  contrary,"  could  forget  this  promise,  appeared  to  Hofer 
utterly  impossible.  Hence  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  every 
one  a  foe  of  the  Fatherland  who  propagated  news  of  the  armistice^ 
and  summoned  rifle  companies  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  He 
considered  the  document  produced  by  the  French,  and  countersigned 
by  the  Austrian  General  Wimpfen,  a  "  hostile  finesse,"  and  even  Buol 
and  Hormayr  were  led  astray  by  a  letter  of  Archduke  John,  accord- 
ing to  which  Tyrol  was  not  to  be  surrendered  without  an  order  from 
himself.  This  was  regarded  as  a  proof  that  such  an  order  did  not 
exist.  Even  when  this  order  arrived,  it  did  not  appear  to  Hofer  clear 
enough,  and  when  Marshal  Lefebvre  advanced  from  Salzburg,  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  breach  of  the  armistice,  and  summoned  the  whole 
country  under  arms.  "  Not  only  must  we  save  our  temporal  pro- 
perty," he  declared,  "  but  evident  danger  also  threatens  our  most  holy 
religion,  and  for  that  we  have  begun  the  great  work.  Take  up  arms 
against  the  general  foe.  of  heaven  and  of  earth  I"  On  hearing  that 
the  French  had  started  from  Innsbriick,  he  issued  further  proclama- 
tions, but  thought  it  advisable  to  conceal  himself  for  the  next  three 
days  in  a  cave  at  the  mouth  of  the  Passeier  Valley.  In  the  previous 
May  he  had  been  infuriated  at  Chasteler's  despondency,  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  terrified  by  an  outlawal,  but  a  dark  foreboding  urged 
himself  to  flight  now,  for  Lefebvre,  in  his  proclamation  of  August  1, 
had  only  excluded  Major  Temme  from  the  amnesty,  but  given  Hofer 
and  the  commandants  time  till  August  10  to  surrender  at  Innsbriick. 
The  command  to  shoot  all  those  men  who  might  be  induced  by 
Hofer's  example  to  take  up  arms,  was  not  issued  till  the  2nd  of  August, 
or  after  his  evasion.  For  all  that,  he  already  regarded  himself  in  the 
light  of  an  outlaw,  and  dreamed  about  a  large  sum  which  was  set  on 
his  head.  Most  melancholy,  too,  was  a  proclamation  he  issued  on 
August  4,  from  his  hiding-place,  to  his  **  dearest  Tyrolese,"  in  which 
he  said  that  he  would  remain  invisible  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
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patriots  had  assembled  ''  to  fight  for  G-od,  Beligion,  and  Fatherland." 
When  he  was  assured  of  this,  he  would  lead  them  "  as  well  as  his 
sense  permitted."  It  was  signed,  "Your  futhful  heart,  Andere 
Hofer,  Chief  Commandant  of  Passeier.  From  the  spot  where  I  am." 
His  good  friends  the  priests  did  not  omit  any  effort  to  save  the  sole 
true  faith.  The  Capuchin  Haspinger  forced  Peter  Mage,  one  of  the 
best  leaders,  who  was  unwilling  to  fight  any  more,  out  of  the  arms  of 
his  weeping  wife  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Other  priests  placed 
themselyes  at  the  head  of  the  levies,  preached,  crucinz  in  hand,  a 
crusade  against  the  betrayers  of  Christianity,  and  rushed  forward  wild 
with  rage  at  the  head  of  their  bands.  Two  of  them  had  the  bar- 
barous idea  of  hurling  stones  and  trees  irom  the  heights  on  to  the 
advancing  columns. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Lefebyre  from  the  Eisack  Yallej,  Hofer, 
CTen  when  he  had  become  yisible  again,  rendered  no  further  aid  than 
sending  men  and  food,  with  orders  to  the  former  to  advance  at  full 
speed,  while  he  remained  comfortably  at  home.  It  was  not  till  the 
Passeirer  and  other  rifles  had  put  the  French  marshal  to  flight,  and 
pressed  him  bo  hard  on  his  retreat  to  Innsbrtick,  that  he  marched  into 
Welten  without  a  hat  and  between  two  protecting  horses,  that  Hofer 
came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  levies.  On  August  13  he  had  the 
courage  to  arrange  a  general  attack,  and,  as  Haspinger  tells  us, ''  the 
hero  stood  behind  his  rasseirer,  but  not  by  their  side."  On  this  occa- 
sion, too,  he  sat  the  whole  day  over  the  wine-bottle.  In  the  evening, 
the  peasants  retired  to  the  heights,  with  the  intention  of  renewing 
the  fight  the  next  day,  but  a  violent  storm  prevented  them.  Lefebvre 
employed  the  night  of  August  14  in  making  a  perfect  retreat,  and 
escaped  without  being  in  any  way  harassed  by  Hofer.  When  the 
latter  entered  Innsbruck  on  the  next  day,  he  had  plenty  to  do  with 
tiie  wild  masses  of  the  Landsturm,  who,  when  the  bell  rang  for  mid- 
day mass,  certainly  bared  their  heads  devoutly,  but  afterwards  yelled 
and  stormed  all  the  more,  insulted  honest  people,  and  could  scarce 
conceal  their  desire  for  plunder.  Hofer,  who  was  toping  with  the 
provincial  of  the  Capuchins,  being  terrified  by  the  tumult,  appeared  at 
a  window,  and  tried  to  shame  his  men  hj  comparing  them  with  the 
Bavarians,  but  as  only  the  nearest  heard  him,  the  clergy  were  eventu- 
ally obliged  to  interfere  in  restoring  order. 

The  peasants  now  found  themselves  lords  of  the  land.  Hormayr 
and  the  Austrians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  deserters,  had  quitted 
it,  the  authorities  were  powerless,  and  the  Landsturm  intoxicated  by 
their  victory.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  a  peasant  should 
now  place  himself  at  the  head,  and  such  a  man  suited  the  taste  of  the 
coarse  rifiemen,  who  continually  talked  about  murdering  the  *'  gentry," 
ttd  no  less  that  of  the  priests,  who  alone  were  respected  and  powerful. 
Aflter  his  entry  into  Innsbriick,  Hofer  assumed  the  title  of  ''  Chief 
Commandant  of  Tyrol,"  and  the  first  document  he  signed  as  such  was 
^  order  to  the  Commandant  of  Meran  to  remain  at  home  with  the 
outstanding  rifle  conipanies.  His  friends,  and  probably  himself,  how- 
ler, were  not  satisned  with  this :  he  must  undertake  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  or  at  least  lend  his  name,  and  the  clergy  wer»- 
the  chief  persons  to  urge  it.  Ere  long  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  palace. 
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Probably  be  fdt  at  tbe  outset  tbat  be  was  not  equal  to  bis  new  posi- 
tion, and  tberefore  at  once  invited  old  Ck)unt  KUnigb  to  a  conference. 
The  count  refused  to  accept  tbe  sole  responsibility  of  tbe  new  govern- 
ment ;  bence  be  collected  one-and4wenty  officials,  and  brougbt  befbre 
tbem  tbe  dangers  of  anarcby.  How  greatly  all  were  convinced  of 
tbem  is  proved  by  Hofer's  proclamation  of  August  23,  by  wbicb  all  tbe 
bonds  of  legal  security  were  loosened.  Eventually  a  committee  was 
appointed,  Ssi  wbicb  tbe  cbief  commandant  was  represented  by  one  of 
bis  Fasseier  peasants,  and  at  the  last  session  by  tbe  future  protector  of 
tbe  Jesuits,  Joseph  von  Q-iovanelli.  In  a  few  matters,  however,  Hofer 
decided  contrary  to  tbe  advice  of  his  council,  and  this  was  chiefly  tbe 
case  in  spiritual  affairs.  The  pious  servants  of  tbe  Church  went  into 
him  early  and  late  unannounced,  and  could  always  feel  a.88ured  of  bis 
obedience.  Nothing  supplies  a  better  proof  of  this  than  his  procla- 
mation of  August  21,  "to  the  reverend  clergy  of  Tyrol,"  or  before 
the  appointment  of  the  new  government.  In  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment he  only  ventures  "  to  radse  his  voice  to  them  vrith  the  respect 
owing  to  their  profession."  He  is  most  affected  by  bis  pledge  "  to 
promote  the  Christian  religion  with  all  his  strength,"  and  the  procla- 
mation of  this  intention  to  the  reverend  gentry  appears  to  have  a 
partial  fulfilment.  He  most  respectfully  requests  them, "  by  virtue  of 
tbe  authority  imparted  to  them,"  to  strengthen  the  public  prayers, 
and  thanks,  **  with  all  due  regard  for  tbe  eternal  power  and  tespeet,'' 
and  finally  implores  them,  "  with  unfeigned  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  tbe  Church,"  to  weaken  the  obstacles,  remove  all  perils  &om  the 
Christian  religion,  and  arouse  devotion  to  it. 

Although  this  proclamaticm  was  so  flattering,  it  does  not  appeat  to 
have  been  quite  agreeable  to  the  clerical  advisers  of  tbe  cbief  com- 
mandant that  the  orders  for  celebrating  ja  victory  wbicb  had  beea 
solely  gained  through  and  for  the  Church  should  emanate  &om  them- 
selves :  at  least,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Hofer,  two  days  afber  the  above 
order,  in  which  he  expressly  reserved  tbe  arrangement  of  public 
prayers  for  the  priestly  authority,  ordered,  on  September  3,  a  ten 
hours'  service,  with  high  mass,  a  suitable  sermon,  and  a  Te  Deum,  in 
eveiy  church  of  the  Tyrol,  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  "  that  the 
services  should  be  performed  as  they  were  when  we  were  Austrian." 
To  the  same  suggestion  was  owing  a  further  decree  of  September  10, 
by  which  all  dance  music,  except  at  weddings,  and  the  supply  of  food 
and  drink,  was  prohibited  during  public  service,  for  nothing  offended 
the  priests  so  much  as  the  laxity  of  the  Bavarians  in  this  respect.  At 
the  same  time  a  regulation  was  made  that  every  mother  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  must  denounce  the  father  to  her  priest. 

Next  to  religion,  Hofer  and  his  reverend  friends  paid  most  attention 
to  education,  the  management  of  which  was  always  a  mainstay  of  the 
true  faith.  When  he  arrived  at  Brixen,  in  September,  he  first  visited 
the  cathedral,  and  then  the  prince  bi8k)p,  and  it  was  only  necessary 
for  the  latter  to  allude  to  the  aboliiion  of  the  Seminary  by  the  Bava- 
rians, for  Hofer  at  once  to  order  its  restoration  within  three  days.  At 
Bozen  the  cbief  commandant  abolished  the  real  school  and  restored  the 
iFranciscans,  and  the  same  was  the  case  at  Meran.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  the  prince  bishop  demanded  further  concessions,  and  though 
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the  provisional  government  had  the  surprising  audacity  to  declare 
this  an  encroachment  on  its  prerogative,  Hafer  gave  way  as  usual. 
"We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Bishop  of  Chur  vras  triumphantly  re- 
called, 

Nor  did  Hofer  and  his  council  prove  themselves  much  more  en- 
lightened in  secular  affiiirs.  As  a  want  of  money  was  perceptihle,  the 
provisional  government  proposed  customs  dues  on  wines,  spirits,  and 
vinegar,  such  as  existed  in  Austria.  Hofer,  who  had  previously  dealt 
in  these  articles,  and  hence  was  a  man  of  business,  reduced  the  dues, 
and  even  brought  those  on  bridle-horses  in  Passeier  down  one  half. 
Sat  these  measures,  as  well  as  a  system  of  confiscation  introduced  in 
the  mines,  produced  but  slight  effect,  for  all  the  public  exchequers 
were  exhausted,  and  the  emancipated  peasants  dechned  to  pay  taxes. 
As  early  as  September  10,  Hofer  found  himself  compelled  to  declare 
that  the  non-payment  of  the  rifles  did  not  justify  them  in  retiring 
from  the  service,  while  a  fortnight  later  the  chief  commandant  ac- 
knowledges that  the  taxes  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  stagnation. 
Hofi^  is  found  constantly  complaining  not  only  that  the  administra- 
tion is  impeded  by  the  want  of  money,  but  the  clergy  were  suffering 
the  greatest  want.  He  was  consequently  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  forced  loans,  but  promised  faithfully  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  for  whom  alone  he  declared,  that  principal  and  interest 
would  be  repaid  by  him.  None  of  these  proclamations,  however,  had 
the  desired  effect :  the  bonds  of  order  were  relaxed,  and  none  of  those 
in  the  palace  of  Innsbriick  had  the  seime  or  power  to  restore  them. 

Among  the  principal  exploits  of  Hofer's  short  administration  was 
the  formation  of  a  body-guard  of  one  hundred  horse,  who  caused  the 
greatest  complaints  to  be  made  by  their  impudence  and  insubordina- 
tion. But  by  this  time  Hofer  imagined  himself  the  representative  of  the 
emperor,  ex^x^ised  his  prerogatives  as  such,  pardoned  criminals,  amons; 
others  a  poacher  accused  of  murder,  and  coined  silver  money,  which 
here  the  initiate  of  his  name,  together  with  the  Tyrolese  eagle ;  he 
also  employed  a  ^milar  seal  as  chief  commandant.  The  loffcy  ideas  he 
had  of  his  office  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from  entrusting  his 
chancellerie  to  a  schoolmaster,  whom  he  appointed  his  adjutant.  His 
treasury  was  managed  by  mine  host  of  St.  Leonhard,  in  Passeier.  His 
comicil  of  war  consisted  of  several  rich  peasants  from  Meran,  who 
tolerated  among  them  a  half-insane  Passeirer,  who  constantly  de- 
ckred  that  "the  angels  wanted  to  see  blood."  Nor  was  it  much 
better  with  Hofer's  subordinate  commandants  throughout  the  country. 
With  but  few  exceptions  he  appointed  peasants,  among  them  being 
several  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
one  of  these,  it  was  possible  for  Dalpontes  to  collect  a  band  of  robbers, 
murderers,  and  French  deserters  in  Trient,  and  carry  on  his  exploits 
until  he  was  fortunately  arrested.  Another  of  these  commandants, 
John  Nepomuck  von  Kolb,  Hofer's  moat  intimate  friend,  had  appari- 
tions in  which  the  Virgin  and  the  angels  had  mercy  on  him.  Hofer 
himself  entertained  great  martial  ideas.  He  ordered  every  man  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty  to  be  enlisted,  and,  though  he  might  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  them,  he  was  all  the  more  certain  of  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven. 
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When  Hofer  learned  tlie  real  state  of  affairs  in  Austria,  he  became 
very  melancholj,  and  for  a  season  thought  seriously  of  sending  a  de- 
putation to  iN^apoleon,  and  imploring  his  protection.  This  did  not 
prevent  him,  however,  a  few  days  later,  from  issuing  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Garinthia,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  confide 
"  in  the  visible  protection  of  Heaven,"  and  expel  the  foe  from  their 
country  with  the  assistance  of  his  Tyrolese  rifles.  At  the  same  time, 
he  sent  men  and  ammunition  to  Haspinger  and  Speckbacher,  so  that 
they  might  make  an  inroad  inte  the  Salzburg  territory,  and  cut  off 
Napoleon  on  his  return.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  Hofer  under- 
stood keeping  an  armistice,  with  infringing  which  he  accused  the 
enemy. 

Emperor  Francis,  in  the  mean  while,  kept  up  the  belief  in  a  reoccu- 
nation  of  the  Tyrol  by  a  distinction  which  could  only  strengthen 
Hofer  in  his  exaggerated  expectations.  On  the  28th  September  two 
o£Bcers  arrived  in  Innsbruck  from  the  imperial  court,  brii^ing  with 
them  three  thousand  ducats  and  a  gold  chain  of  honour  for  Hofer,  for 
Haspinger  the  cross  of  merit,  and  for  Speckbacher  and  other  leaders 
various  presents.  At  the  same  time  they  announced  the  speedy 
arrival  of  a  commissioner,  who  would  bring  with  him  further  sums  of 
money.  The  chief  commandant  at  once  ordered  all  the  priests  to 
perform  a  Te  Deum  on  October  4,  the  Emperor's  name-day.  He 
himself  received  his  reward  in  the  Cathedral  of  Innsbrttck  from  the 
hands  of  the  prelate  of  Wilten,  after  an  ex-Jesuit  had  preached  a 
sermon  in  which  he  ascribed  the  victory  of  the  Tyrolese  nfles  to  the 
marvellous  interposition  of  Heaven. 

The  chief  commandant's  household  was  entirely  in  the  peasant 
style :  a  crucifix  and  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  adorned  his  dining- 
room,  morning  and  evening  he  attended  service  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  church,  told  his  beads  at  night,  and  sang  hymns.  The  only 
thing  he  cared  for  was  good  wine,  which  he  procured  from  the  Vallej 
of  the  Adige,  but  in  other  respects  his  table  was  extremely  plain.  His 
sentries,  who  had  chairs  allowed  them,  sent  for  their  liquor  firom  the 
nearest  taproom. 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  purpose  to  show  what  was  the  result  of 
Hofer's  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  impartial  reader  that  a  vast  amount  of  superfluous  sympathy  has 
been  wasted  upon  him. 
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^   Part  the  Sboond. 

I. 

UI8B  MEBMT's  lectures. 

Young  as  Agnes  was,  she  took  much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the 
yenerable  Lady  Glen  Alpine,  and  in  the  long  winter  evenings  she  would 
sit  on  a  low  stool  at  her  great-grandmother's  feet,  and  listen  with  wonder, 
awe,  and  enthusiastic  delight,  to  her  well-told  tales.  There  was  nothing 
to  dissipate  the  vivid  impression  which  these  tales  left  on  the  fancy  of  the 
young  Agnes,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  tendency,  she  became  gra- 
dually melancholy  and  superstitious.  She  regarded  her  aged  relation 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  fear  and  affection.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
love  her  kind  '^  grandmamma,'*  as  she  called  her  ;  but  she  had  also 
learned  to  think  that  there  was  something  very  mysterious  about  her. 
Lady  Glen  Alpine  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  the  second  sight — and 
Agnes,  who  was  well  skilled  in  Scotch  superstitions,  trembled  as  she 
looked  upon  the  gifted  seer. 

It  was  fiirther  whispered  that  old  Lady  Glen  Alpine  ''  was  no  just 
cannie" — in  short,  that  she  held  midnight  communings  with  beings  who 
were  not  of  this  mortal  world.  Slow,  solemn  steps  nad  been  heard  to 
pace  her  solitary  chamber  during  the  still  hours  of  night,  and  voices  had 
been  heard — ^low,  •  strange  voices — in  the  tones  of  earnest  expostulation 
or  deep  lamentation.  No  one  had  dared  to  say  who  these  mysterious 
visitants  were,  but  many  affirmed  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  future  fate 
of  Lady  Glen  Alpine's  soul  if  she  would  go  more  frequently  to  church,, 
and  would  have  the  **  meenister"  to  give  her  spiritual  counsel  sometimes. 
These  rumours  of  fearful  doings  had  reached  the  quick  ear  of  Agpies,. 
and  as  night  approached  she  would  often  glance  with  concealed  terror  otk 
the  tall,  commanding  form,  the  fine  though  faded  features,  and  the  still 
brilliant  eye  of  the  ancient  dame,  and  wonder  if  indeed  the  secrets  of 
the  supernatural  world  had  been  revealed  to  her. 

Agnes  struggled  dutifully  with  her  doubts,  and  tried  to  assure  herself 
that  such  things  were  impossible — at  least,  as  far  as  ''  her  grandmamma" 
was  concerned  in  them ;  but  there  were  moments  when  a  wild  expression 
flashing  hastily  over  the  countenance  of  Lady  Glen  Alpine,  and  settling 
into  a  dark  stern  look,  while  her  air  became  gloomy  and  abstracted, 
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staggered  the  faith  of  her  young  observer,  and  confirmed  her  worst  appre- 
hensions. 

A  surmise  of  the  truth  had  never  occurred  to  those  who  were  so  credu- 
lous of  Lady  Glen  Alpine's  nocturnal  intercourse  with  the  dead,  nor  to 
Agnes  herself.  It  was  not  known  that  a  slight  tinge  of  insanity  had 
clouded  ft  pbrfcion  of  ih#  nlot*e  youthful  Itnd  mofe  fdrtunat^  Jayi  of  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Stuart,  nor  that  the  same  calamity  was  again  assefting^ 
its  empire  over  her  towards  the  close  of  her  life.  Those  who  have  heard, 
or  who  are  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  lunacy,  are  aware  that  at 
night  its  unfortunate  victims  are  more  particularly  susceptible  to  its 
visitations.  And  Lad;f  Gifen  Alpiile,  with  th6  restloss  feeling  of  incipient 
madness,  spent  in  wandering  watchfulness  those  calm  hours  when  sleep, 
that  best  boon  of  pitying  Heaven,  shrouds  for  a  while  in  forgetful ness  the 
senses  of  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed ;  or,  permitting  them  to  wander 
in  a  world  of  phantoms,  raises  to  the  view  the  images  of  friends  long  lost, 
the  pictures  of  scenes  of  happiness  for  ever  past ! 

Agnes  was  now  fifteen,  and  there  was  not  in  Edinburgh  a  more  beau- 
tiful girl  ;  even  Miss  Meeny  allowed  that  her  grand-niece  was  '^  a  weel- 
favoured  lassie,"  but  to  be  thus  remarkable  for  beauty  was  only  a  mis" 
fortune  to  poor  Agnes,  for  Miss  Miseny  guarded  her  in  consequents  '^ith 
double  vigilance^  If  they  were,  by  an^  chance,  t^alking  illoiig  Princee- 
^sitreet,  or  any  of  the  usual  promenades — ^aild  Agnes  n^ver  d%red  to  stir 
without  her  aunt— Miss  Meetiy  would  keep  up  a  constant  hiding*  and 
warning  as  to  the  direction  of  her  eyed. 

<<  E>inn^  look  straight  in  the  men's  faces,  Agn^;  it'sow'r  batdd  for  a 
lassie  like  you.'' 

Agnes  would  cfast  down  h^  eye^. 

^<  Agnes'^ A^es !  dinna  keep  glowring  ^t  the  men's  leg«  bnd  br^eks 
i«),  it's  fl6  decent,  ye  limm^!'^ 

Agnes  #ould  ttnrn  her  eyes  towafds  the  shops. 
"  Hoot,  tddt,  Ag<itt»,  ^lia  are  ye  spying  at  over  jrour  left  shouther?" 
Agnes  would  look  towards  the  carriages  passing  in  the  middle  of  the 
irtreet. 

"  Ye  jatid  i  ftiann  ye  be  twisting  yoiir  neck  to  see  they  tapscalHoM 
that's  riding  and  driving  to  the  deevil  as  fast  as  they  Can  f" 

**  Then,  aunt,  I  must  shut  my  eyes,"  Agnes  would  reply,  "  since  you 
^ill  neither  let  rr<^  look  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  straight  fotward, 
neither  u^  nor  doWn." 

"  Shut  your  eyes !  I  wish  that  ye  would  shut  your  eyes  to  the  abo- 
minations o'  this  iinfu'  World.  I  Can  tell  ye,  lassie,  if  ye  be  looking  aftfer 
they  filthy  craturs  the  men  already,  ye'll  no  come  to  ony  gude.  Ye  ken 
what  the  holy  St.  Paul  says  aboot  marrying,  and  dding  weel>  «nd  doing 
better ;  noo,  it's  plain,  by  doing  weel,  he  m^aus  to  s^y  th^y  might  do 
Waur,  not  that  he  in  ony  way  approves  o'  marrying  j  fend  \  hope,  Agones, 
ye'll  nevi^r  be  laying  yourself  oot  for  any  sic  folly." 

'<  I  am  sure,  aunt,  you  need  not  alarm  yourself  abovit  tiltiit,  fofr  yoti 
ktlow  I  hevet  speik  to  ahy  of  the  other  sex  biit  Iny  French  tod  Italian 
ntastei<9.  The  one  has  be^n  itiarried  these  fifty  years,  ^xA  the  otlHH^, 
bfeing  an  tibb^,  cttn't  mari'y,  so  I  think  I  am  very  safe." 

"  Safe  !  I  dinna  ken  that-J-speak  !  D'ye  think  marrying  is  bnly 
speaking  ?     Heh,  sirs  !" 
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It  was  about  this  period  that  Colonel  Staart,  having  been  left  a  hand- 
some legacy  by  a  relation  who  had  debased  himeolf  in  the  estimation 
of  hia  poor  bnt  prond  kinsfolk  by  becoming  a  Glasgow  merchant,  deter- 
mined to  remove  Aenes  from  the  very  unimproving  society  of  Miss 
Meeny,  and  to  plaee  Tier  at  a  London  boarding-school.  He  had  some 
di^icuity  in  wringing  the  consent  of  his  selfish  wife  to  this  plan ;  for  she 
strongly  objected  to  any  increased  expense  on  his  daughter's  acoonnt, 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  even  a  small  portion  of  what  she  thought  should 
be  entirely  spent  upon  herself.  Colonel  Stuart  urged  that  Agnes  would 
grow  up  quite  a  wild  animal  if  left  longer  under  the  auspices  of  that 
oddity,  Miss  Meeny  Stuart.  Mrs.  Stuart  asserted  that  she  must  already 
be  ^'  a  wild  beast"  past  all  cure,  and  that  she  had  better  be  left  in  her 
accustomed  den.  But,  for  once,  her  husband  carried  his  point,  and,  re- 
gardless of  Lady  Glen  Alpine's  prejudices  against  the  English,  and  Miss 
Meeny's  prejudices  a^inst  boarding-schools,  which  she  declared  to  be 
**hotl)eds  o*  iniquity,  he  issued  his  mandate  for  the  removal  of  his  . 
daughter  to  a  fashionable  establishment  in  London. 

To  Agnes  the  anticipation  of  this  change  was  fraught  with  minrfed 
terror  and  delight.  Her  heart  bounded  with  a  joy  that  was  new  to  her, 
at  the  near  prospect  of  escaping  from  her  dreary  prison,  from  the  weari- 
ness and  never-ending  lectures  of  her  imbecile  grand-aunt,  and  from  the 
influence  of  the  visionary  terrors  which  surrounded  the  dark  and  myste- 
rious Lady  Glen  Alpine,  whose  mind,  unhappily,  was  becoming  daily- 
more  clouded.  But  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  sent  alone- 
among  total  strangers,  and  trembled,  in  her  humility,  at  her  own  fancied 
inferiority.  How  should  she,  an  ignorant  recluse,  appear  in  the  world  ? 
For  to  the  solitary  Agnes  even  a  boarding-school  seemed  the  world. 
How  should  she  look,  speak,  move  among  beings  so  difi^erent,  no  doubt 
so  superior  to  herself?  *The  very  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
seemed  an  undertaking  of  amazing  m|ignitude  to  poor  Agnes,  who  had 
never  been  farther  from  Edinburgh  than  for  a  short  occasional  visit  in 
summer  to  the  beautiful  inland  village  of  Lasswade,  or  to  Burntisland,  a 
bathing-place  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  Fife. 

Porto  Bello,  that  crowded  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  might 
have  been  a  more  convenient  summer  residence;  but  Miss  Meeny  had 
always  declared  against  it,  its  vicinity  to  Pierse  Hill  Barracks  being  in 
her  opinion  an  hisurmountable  objection. 

"Na,  na,"  she  used  to  aay,  "I'll  hae  nane  o'  ye'r  Port-o'- Bellies. 
Wha  kens  but  yon  lassie  Agnes  may  be  drawing  up  wi'  some  of  they 
ne'er  do  weel  so^er  officers  that's  aye  stravaging  aboot  the  sands,  keek- 
ing and  peering  at  a'  the  lassies  cot  o'  the  water,  and  in  the  water  too ; 
heb,  sirs  !     A  bonny  sight  they  hae  sometimes  !" 

It  was  surmised  that  Miss  Meeny's  dislike  to  Porto  Bello  originated  in 
an  awkward  accident  which  had  there  befallen  her,  while  bathing  one  day 
in  company  with  her  friend  the  sister  of  the  Laird  of  Auchintoshen  : 

Miss  Meeny  happened  to  be  bathing  at  high  tide  in  the  forenoon,  con- 
sequently when  she  was  not  very  far  removed  from  the  loungers  on  the 
beach.  She  had  just  made  a  vigorous  plunge,  when  a  wave,  sweeping 
radely  by,  took  the  liberty  of  reversing  the  natural  flow  of  her  only 
garment ;  she  was  '*  dodring,"  with  nose  and  nails  touching  the  sand, 
when  her  head  became  suddenly  enveloped  in  her  heavy,  wet,  blue  flannel 
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bathing-gown,  and  thus,  while  she  was  almost  drowning  and  straggling 
beneath  the  water  with  this  unwelcome  veil,  she  presented  a  spectacle 
above  the  wave  that  seemed  to  afford  infinite  amusement  to  a  group  of 
young  ofiScers,  who,  stationed  near,  were  evidently  enjoying  her  discom- 
fiture. It  was  with  no  small  confusion  that  poor  Miss  Meeny  found  her- 
self compelled  to  exhibit  her  face  to  them,  on  emerging  afterwards,  fully 
equipped,  from  the  obscurity  of  her  bathing-machine. 


II. 

▲ONES  STUAJIT  IN  LOKDOZT. 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  grief,  terror,  and  curiosity  that  Agnes 
bade  adieu  to  her  sombre  home ;  and  she  felt  a  thrill  of  horror  as  she 
Ibtened  to  her  great-grandmother's  parting  injunctions. 

"  Farewell,  my  child,"  said  old  Lady  Glen  Alpine;  "may  you  be  pre- 
served in  body  and  in  soul  from  all  evil;  may  you  return  to  your  native 
country  uncontaminated  by  the  scenes  and  the  people  among  whom  it  is 
your  misfortune  to  be  sent ;  and,  as  you  value  my  blesnng — as  you 
would  escape  the  curses  of  the  departed  spirits  of  your  race — cherish  in- 
violable hatred  to  your  hereditary  enemies,  the  English !  Agnes  Stuart, 
as  you  value  your  future  peace,  never,  never  form  a  friendship,  an 
alliance  with  a  Southern.  Let,  my  words  dwell  in  your  young  heart,  my 
child,  and  slight  not  the  warning  of  one  who  stands  on  the  brink  of 
eternity  f* 

"  And  Agnes,"  screamed  Miss  Meeny,  "  mind  what  I  tell  ye  too ;  ye 
are  going,  an  innocent  lamb,  among  wolves — ye  are  going  to  a  place  as 
bad  as  Babylon,  aboonding  in  abominations  like  Gomorrah,  whar  snares 
will  be  lying  in  wait  for  ye  at  every  turn,  lassie !  Keep  yoursel  to 
yoursel !  Dinna  be  glowring  after  men  folks !  And  remember  that  ye 
hae  at  your  finger  ends  the  blessed  lessons  o'  the  holy  St.  Paul.  I  wad 
na  h^ar  that  ye  had  drawn  up  wi'  ony  man — no,  not  for  untold  gold." 

Fortified  with  these  admonitions,  Agnes  stepped  into  the  post-chaise 
which  was  to  carry  her  to  scenes  so  fraught  with  danger,  and,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  she  took  her  seat  beside  the  elderly  la^  who  had  under- 
taken the  charge  of  her  on  her  journey  southward.  Sadly  did  she  gaze 
on  the  tall  spire  of  St  Giles's  Church;  on 

the  height 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state ; 

and  on  '^  Arthur's  Seat,"  whose  bold  outline  seems  to  fancy's  eye  like  a 
crouching  lion  guarding  the  fair  city,  beneath  which,  though 

disarray'd. 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid. 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  the  panoply  of  war ; 
Still  as  of  yore  Queen  of  the  North ! 

It  was  not  until  these  familiar  objects  &ded  from  her  view  that  Agnes 
began  to  recover  her  spirits ;  but  her  dejection  wore  gradually  away  as 
she  proceeded  on  her  route.  As  the  travellers  passed  the  Tweed,  Agnes 
shuddered  to  find  herself  actually  in  England,  and  she  began  to  summon 
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resolutiOTi  to  encounter  the  dreadful  adventures  \vhich  might  be  awaiting 
them.  But,  to  her  surprise,  nothing  whatsoever  occurred  to  ioterrupt  the 
security  and  comfort  of  her  journey  ;  there  was  even  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  the  people  and  the  face  of  the  country,  or,  if 
there  were  any  difference,  Agnes  felt  herself  compelled  to  allow  it  was  in 
fevour  of  England.  She  could  not  but  admire  the  smiling  plains  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  neat  whitewashed  cottages,  conveying  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  their  inhabitants. 

They  reached  London  at  length,  and  here,  where 'Agnes  had  expected 
so  much,  her  first  feeling  was  disappointment.  What  stranger  does  not 
experience  the  same  ?  There  is  something  in  the  magnitude,  the  enormous 
wealth  of  London,  that  the  eye  cannot  at  once  take  in,  nor  the  mind 
comprehend.  The  more  he  becomes  acquainted  with  this  vast  and  opu- 
lent city,  the  more  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  stranger  increases. 
It  is  the  same  with  that  boast  of  the  New  World,  the  &r-famed  Falls  of 
Niagara.  The  traveller's  first  sensation  on  beholding  them  is  decidedly 
that  of  disappointment.  Look  at  the  Falls  but  once,  and  you  will  pre- 
sumptuously declare  that  their  grandeur  has  been  exceedingly  exagge- 
rated. Look  again,  again  and  again,  and  with  every  succ^ing  view 
your  astonishment  will  become  greater,  until  you  stand,  awe-struck, 
spell-bound,  and  overwhelmed,  by  the  sublimity  of  the  splendid  spectacle 
before  you ! 

Agnes  was  speedily  settled  at  the  boarding-school  at  the  West-end  of 
the  town  which  had  been  recommended  to  her  father,  and,  though  shy, 
timid,  and  rather  awkward  at  first,  she  soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  young  persons  of  her  own  age,  and  au  fait  at  the  common 
customs  of  the  world,  or,  as  her  mother  would  have  said,  <*  humanised." 
She  learned  to  smile  at  the  terrors  and  prejudices  of  her  Scotch  relatives, 
and  could  not  but  feel  pity  for  the  recluses  of  her  late  domicile  in  Buc- 
cleugh-place,  and  a  loathing  recollection  of  the  joyless  years  she  had 
dragged  on  itkere. 

Gay  visions  of  future  happiness  now  first  floated  over  her  youne^  mind, 
and  the  bright  delusions  of  youth  wore  to  her  even  more  than  their  usual 
air  of  enchantment,  from  the  contrast  between  her  present  and  her  past 
life.  Time  passed  rapidly  on — time,  that  great  enemy  to  all  earthly 
felicity — and  the  period  wnich  was  destined  to  terminate  her  residence  in 
London  was  drawing  near,  bringing  with  it  anxiety  and  melancholy  once 
more  to  the  bosom  of  poor  Agnes. 

'""x  Now,  first,  she  remembered  the  parting  denunciations  of  the  gloomy 
Lady  Glen  Alpine;  and  how  had  her  commands  been  obeyed?  Agnes  s 
conscience  answered,  that  she  had  slighted  her  adrice,  despised  her  warn* 
ings,  and  deserved  her  displeasure.  Was  not  her  heart,  her  soul,  bound 
up  in  one  whom  her  great-grandmother  would  have  called  "  a  hereditary 
enemy  F^*  Yet  him  she  felt  that  she  loved  better  than  all  the  world,  and 
that  for  him  she  would  willingly  forsake  her  country,  her  family,  and 
every  one  she  had  hitherto  cherished  with  affection,  everything  that  had 
hitherto  seemed  sacred  in  her  eyes  !  , 

The  object  of  this  devoted  attachment  on  the  part  of  Agnes  was 
Alfred  Percival,  whom  she  had  frequently  met  at  the  house  of  some 
friends  of  her  father,  with  whom  she  had  always  spent  her  holidays.  The 
young  Percival  was  a  constant  visitor  there,  and  tne  lovely  Agnes  had  not 
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passed  unnoticed  by  him.  We  have  elsewhere  remarked  of  him  that  b!» 
passions  were  as  headlong  and^ ungovernable  as  his  exterior  was  smooth, 
polished,  and  insinuating.  The  attractions  of  Agnes  Stuart  had  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  him,  and  to  her  young  and  ardent  imagination, 
inexperienced  and  unpractised  in  the  world  as  she  was,  he  seemed  some' 
thing  more  than  mortal — the  yery  acme  of  per^tion  in  n^nd,  manner^ 
and  appearance. 

They  each  were  aware  that  the  prejudices  of  their  respective  ft^miliesr 
would  form  a  strong  bar  to  their  union,  were  these  feunOies  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  ihey  were  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Alfred  pleaded  for  a 
clandestine  marriage. 

"  If  we  watt  for  the  consent  of  our  relations,  dearest  Agnes,  we  most 
give  each  other  up,"  siud  Alfred.  '*  Would  not  a  total  separation  be  the 
very  worst  that  could  befal  us?    2^  at  least,  think  so." 

"  A  total  separation !"  echoed  Agnes.  "  Oh,  yes,  yes,  that  would  be 
terrible.** 

•*  Well,  you  know,  love^  that  your  great-grandmother,  as  you  yourself 
have  told  me,  has  such  a  rooted  hatred  to  the  English,  that  she  wotM 
never  consent  to  your  marrying  me,  an  Englishman.  And,  with  your 
beauty  and  parentage,  doubtless^  Colonel  Stuart  and  your  mother  expect 
3rou  to  make  a  high  match.  Ton  might  marry  a  nobleman  in  Italy  or 
France,  and  then  /should  never  see  you  more." 

'^But  nobody  could  make  me  marry  if  I  did  not  choose^  and  I  never 
shall  choose  anybo^  but  you,  dear  Alfred,"  said  Agne^  blushiDg  as  she 
spoke.  ^  Perhaps  I  had  better  write  to  papa,''  she  continued;  "he  cares 
a  little  for  me,  I  think;  and  you  had  better  write  to  your  father,  or  go  tQ 
him,  and  tell  him  all.'* 

"And  be  kicked  out  of  the  house  for  my  paind!*  exdaiifled  Alfreds 
<*  Ko,  no,  dearest,  you  don't  know  my  precious  father.  If  you  wete  the 
ugliest  fright  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  your  grandfather  had  beeti  a 
chimney-sweeper,  he  would  not  care,  so  you  had  money  ;  but  he  wocdd 
iiot  tolerate  an  angel  from  heaven  if  she  were  penniless. 

"  i^ay,  nay,  Alfred,  you  really  must  be— what  shall  I  say  ? — ^painting 
yout  father  in  rather  rough  tints." 

"  tie's  a  horrid  old  screw  I'*  exclaimed  ike  dutifiil  son,  ^'  and  wants  nid 
to.  waste  my  life  amidst  musty  old  parchments,  heavy  law  booka,  and 
stifling  courts.  But  ad  I  am  his  only  child,  and  he  is  as  rich  as  Croesud, 
I  don't  see  the  need  of  going  thrpugh  all  this  drudgery."  . 

"  T)ien  if  Jie  is  so  rich^  surely  he  would  allow  you  a  tififld,  and  would 
it  not  be  possitle  to  live  upon  a  little  ?"  asked  Agnes,  timidly. 

"  Whatever  we  could  live,  upon,  Agnes,  if  I  were  jio  ask  his  consent, 
the  answer  would  be  a  no  ;  the  best  way  will  be  hot  to  mentioii  the  matter 
to  him  at  all ;  and  when  it  is  done,  and  can't  be  undone,  perhaps  he  may 
be  reasonable,  upon  the  principle  that  what  can't  be  cur^d  niiist  be 
endured." 

Agnes  sighed  as  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  Alfred,  what  can  we  do?"  • 

"  Bun  off,  AgneS  darling,  run  off,  and  get  married,  then  neither  my 
father,  nor  your  father,  nor  ybur  ancient  relative,  Mrs.  iStiiart,  daii  ^  ptit 
us  asunder,'  as  the  marriage  service  sa^S;^' 

Agnes  turned  pale : 
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"  Rua  off!     Oh,  Alfred,  no,  that  wo«ld  not  be  right,  wowld  it?' 

"It  would  be  quite  right.  After  all,  we  are  the  best  judges  of  what 
ia  for  our  own  happinets.  Why  shodd  you  and  I  be  made  miserable  for 
the  whimft  «nd  follies  of  others  ?  It  is  love  and  life  together,  my  Agnes, 
QiH*-separatioo  for  ever.  You  must  decide,  for  I  cannot  rem  away  with 
jou  against  your  will.  Come  now,  my  sweet  girl,  say  yes,  and  I 
swear  to  you  that  ycm  ^all  never  hare  cause  to  regret  yoiar  confidence 
in  BMk" 

Thus  urged,  Agnes^s  sempJes  began  to  give  war;  she  did  not  expect 
Haai  her  mother  would  j^ceivo  her,  and  she  loathed  the  idea  of  returning 
to  Edinburgh  and  Miss  Meeny's  tyranny.  Love  and  Kber^  ivnth  her 
dear  AMred — ^misery  and knprisonment  in  Bucdeu^-place !  Iwo  wonder 
Ae  poor  gild's  good  resolutions  gave  way,  and  that  she  agreed  to  set  off 
on  a  very  different  journey  towards  the  north  than  that  which  she  had 
been  antkipating  with  so  much  horror. 

"Hiey  were  married  at  Grretna  Green,  and  in  due  time  their  relations 
were  made  aequainttd  with  the  step  th^  had  taken. 


III. 

THE  OONSBQUSNOKS  OF  A  BUNAWJLY  MJkSTOB. 

To  the  aged  Lady  Glen  Alpine  this  cbrehetion  op  the  part  of  Agn«d 
from  the  fi«#d  prineiptey  of  her  fkmily  was  a  death-bl'ow«  The  child  that 
ibe  had  foiteitfd  and  fear«dj  the  treasure  of  her  declining  years,  the  last 
dtttgbtei^  of  her  hon^,  t^at  ih^  should  have  ttirned  traitress  to  the  sacred 
dead^  put  th«  finishing  stroke  to  ^  dark  list  of  heavy  misfortunes  against 
wych  Lady  Crlen  Alpine  had  so  long  been  dtrugglitig,  in  secret  bittemetfS 
offlotth 

It  wft»  not  mefety  that  she  had  alliefd  hei^self  to  one  of  southern  breed^ 
but  that  she  should  have  actudlly  chosen  the  descendant  of  a  man  who 
had  been  personally  obnoxionS  to  the  StusHfts  of  Glen  Alpine,  and  active 
in  big  pufittit  of  the  lawful  prince !  Old  Mrs.  Stuart  well  recollected  his 
same— ThoHHlS  Pereival;  he  was  d  non-commissioned  officer  in  an  Eng"* 
M  regiment,  a  coarse-feitut-ed,  hard*heArted,  rough,  rude,  almost  brutal 
individuaL  She  had  since  hea^d  that  the  son,  or  grandson,  of  that  person 
had  became  a  tkh  London  merchant,  and  she  ascertained,  to  her  horrori 
ftom  Lady  Eikdale,  that  Alfred  Pereival  was  no  other  than  the  de* 
BCetidant  6f  the  low,  cunning,  crud  Sassenagh,  whose  memory  she  de* 
tested. 

It  wad  ft  teffible  pang  to  the  old  lady. 

"Oh,  Agnes  Stuart,"  she  exclaimed,  "thftt  you  should  «o  foully  httt* 
diihonouted  the  proud  name  yon  bore  1  Lost,  wretched,  infatuated  crea- 
itrfe!  NeVet  vrill  these  ey6s  behold  ybu  more!  Nevei*  will  these  lipg 
n^eak  pardon  to  a  crime  likd  yours !  And  think  not  you  will  escape  the 
doott  that  was  denounced  to  you  should  you  abjure  your  country,  and  the 
hereditary  hatred  which  shouki  have  expired  but  with  your  life.  I  see— 
I  tei^ftme^l  palls,  daggers,  and  poisoned  bowls !  Agnes !  unfortunate 
Wit!  what  evil  fete  hast  thou  wtought  for  thyself  I  Yet  death— death 
tmtn  not  *  no,  thou  dhalt  live  oh,  fbnd  wtetch,  to  lament  the  hour  that 
drew  on  thee  the  vengeance  of  the  spirits  of  thy  race  !** 
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"Hoot  toot,  mither !  its  nae  the  vengeance  o'  the  senseless  dead  that 
the  full  lassie  has  hronght  on  hersel'.  It's  muckle  waur,"  groaned  Miss 
Meeny, ''  she  has  heen  sair  misguided;  an  idle  limmer,  to  wax  wanton  in 
the  flesh,  and  hearken  to  they  filthy  hackslidings,  that  I  am  sure  I  canna 
sae  mnckle  as  name.  Wae's  roe  I  to  think  hoo  she  was  brought  up,  and 
hoo  I  hae  preached  to  her,  and  a'  the  holy  St.  Paul  teaches !  Kenning 
weel  the  right,  that  she  should  hae  choosed  the  wrong.  Oh !  hon,  oh 
hon  !  That  she  should  hae  been  sae  sair  misguided !  But  dootless  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  lassie;  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  it 
maunna  be  forgotten  that  the  mither  of  her  is  nae  better  than  she  should 
be;  at  least,  that  she  was  aye  a  light  jaud,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  papist 
in  the  bargain.  Weel !  its  nae  use  to  greet  aboot  it,  for,  as  she  hae 
sowed,  she  maun  reap.  Sae,  mither,  jist  settle  yoursel'  to  your  spinning- 
wheel,  and  dinna  be  fashing  yourser  aboot  the  displeesure  o'  folks  in 
their  graves.  And  it  would  bie  weel,"  muttered  Miss  Meeny,  in  a  lower 
tone,  *'  if  ye  would  tak'  a  screed  frae  the  meenister,  for  its  no  cannie  to 

hae  sic  awsome  sights  aboot  winding-sheets,  and  daggers,  and "  But 

Miss  Meeny's  well-meant  advice  was  cut  short  by  one  of  those  terrible 
looks  from  ner  mother,  which,  as  she  often  declared,  *'  made  her  aw'  groe 
again." 

There  was  only  one  individual  in  the  family  of  Agnes  who  did  not  feel 
displeased  at  her  hastily-concluded  marriage.  To  her  mother,  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  elopement  gave  unfeigned  joy ;  she  had  been  under  serious 
apprehensions  that  she  would  be  compelled  to  receive  her  eldest  daught^ 
into  her  house  at  no  very  dbtant  period,  and  she  felt  acute  pain  at  the 
prospect  of  being  obliged  to  present  to  her  friends  in  Paris,  where  they 
now  resided,  the  awkward  Scotch  savage  of  whom  she  was  ashamed  to  be 
called  the  mother.  Her  affections,  as  far  as  they  could  be  shared  by  any 
object  but  herself,  were  all  centred  in  another  child,  a  girl  some  few 
years  younger  than  Agnes,  a  beautiful  but  spoiled  child,  who  had  been 
educated  after  her  Mvolous  mother's  own  heart,  and  for  whom  she  fondly 
anticipated  a  splendid  career  in  the  gay  world. 

Of  the  deserted  Agnes,  Mrs.  Stuart  thought  only  with  impatience  and 
disgust ;  she  formed  a  fertile  theme  of  constant  altercation  between  her 
dis^t  parents.  Colonel  Stuart  insisting  that  at  the  death  of  Lady  Glen 
Alpine  Agnes  should  come  to  live  with  them  abroad,  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
protesting  that  she  should  continue  to  reside  with  Miss  Meeny,  being  fit 
for  no  better  companionship.  To  have  the  question  so  speedily  and  fullv 
settled,  by  Agnes's  choosing  another  companion  and  protector  for  herseli^ 
was  a  great  relief  to  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  she,  for  once,  gladdened  the  heart 
of  poor  Agnes  by  writing  her  a  letter  not  only  of  forgiveness,  but  of  con- 
gratulation on  her  marriage. 

Mr.  Percival,  the  father  of  Alfred,  was,  thoueh  from  different  reasons, 
as  inexorable  as  Lady  Glen  Alpine;  and,  vowing  never  to  forgive  the 
undutiful  son  who  had  eloped  with  *'a  Scotch  beggar,"  he  left  him  to 
the  consequences  of  his  own  imprudence,  and  withdrew  even  the  allow- 
ance which  he  had  hitherto  granted  Alfred. 

Alfred  had  now  no  resource  but  in  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  his 
uncle ;  and,  wisely  thinking  that  the  introduction  of  the  lovely  Agnes 
would  form  his  beist  apology,  he  set  off  with  her  to  Woodbury,  where  he 
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amTed  withoat  giving  Mr.  Montague  any  notice  of  his  intended  visit, 
coDseqnently  any  opportunity  of  renising  it 

Mr*  Montague  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  very  angry,  but  the  artless 
sweetness  of  Agnes's  manners,  added  to  her  extreme  beauty.  Quickly 
overcame  Uie  old  gentleman's  wrathful  feelings ;  and  wondering  only  how 
80  perfectly  amiable  a  creature  could  have  fallen  in  love  with  his  "  pre- 
cious nepnew,"  he  was  so  £Eur  from  withholding  his  forgiveness,  that  he 
soon  invited  the  young  couple  with  much  cordiality  to  take  up  their 
abode  for  a  time  in  his  house. 

Once  establbhed  at  Woodbury,  Alfred  Percival  was  hi  no  hurry  to 
qmt  so  convenient  a  home,  and,  leaving  to  his  wife  the  task  of  keeping 
tne  old  gentleman  in  good  humour,  he  sought  society  more  congenial  to 
his  habits  and  pursuits. 

In  the  neighbouring  village  there  resided  a  man  of  the  law  (for,  with 
much  truth,  ne  could  not  have  been  styled  a  gentleman)^  who  managed 
to  live  well,  nobody  knew  how,  and  to  spend  money,  though  he  had  few 
clients.  Deep,  artful,  and  supple,  this  person  contnved  to  hide  the  worst 
priDciples  under  the  broad  mask  of  the  most  good-natured  insouciance. 
By  birth  a  low  Irishman,  he  possessed  in  a  superlative  degree  the  daunt- 
less effirontery  so  often  ascribed,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  to  the  sons  of 
''  the  Emerald  Isle."  Incased,  as  it  were,  in  an  outwork  of  brass,  he 
was  the  very  personification  of  impudence ;  but  under  this  apparently 
impenetrable  armour  there  lurked  a  cowardly  heart  and  an  abject  spirit. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  to  affront  him  ;  he  was  impervious  to  ridicule, 
contempt,  or  insult,  when  it  did  not  suit  him  to  understand  that  either 
was  bestowed  on  him;  the  most  cutting  sarcasm,  the  most  palpable  rude- 
ness, was  received  by  him  with  a  ''  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Capital  joke,  fiiith  I  I 
owe  you  one  !** 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  what  he  owed  he  seldom  failed  to  repay, 
though  in  another  coin.  Mischief  was  his  element,  and,  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  doing  what  he  thought  good  to  himself,  was  the  gratificaUon 
of  working  evil  to  others.  Such  was  the  man  of  whom  Alfred  Percival 
became  the  patron,  the  friend,  or,  at  least,  the  frequent  associate.  Per- 
fectly unlike  in  outward  seeming,  there  was  a  sympathy  in  their  souls  in- 
ducing companionship,  which  was  probably  cemented  by  embryo  schemes 
of  future  interest.     To  quote  the  words  of  an  elegant  couplet. 

Birds  of  a  feather 
Flock  together ; 

and  Alfred  Percival  and  Daniel  O'Flynn  bore  a  strong  resemblance  in 
the  devotion  of  each  to  self.  They  could  not  better  be  described  than  in 
Crabbe's  words : 

Now,  Hichard's  talents  for  the  world  were  fit. 
He'd  no  small  canning,  and  had  some  small  wit. 
Had  that  calm  look  which  seem'd  to  all  assent. 
And  that  complacent  speech  which  nothing  meant : 
He'd  but  one  care,  ana  that  he  strove  to  hide. 
How  best  for  Eichard  Monday  to  provide. 

CFlynn  had  never  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  secure  footing  at  Wood- 
bury.   Mr.  Montague  was  not  to  be  flattered,  cajoled,  or  gossiped  into 
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intiroacy  with  the  cunning  attorney ;  but  Alfred  was  determined  to  over- 
come '*  the  old  misanthrope's"  stiffness  towards  his  friend  as,  he  flattered 
himself,  he  had  overeome  his  prejudices  against  himself.  But  Agnes  was 
less  willing  for  the  task  than  her  husband  had  anticipated.  She  wondered 
what  her  dear  Alfred,  himself  so  superior  in  every  mental  and  personal 
accomplishment,  could  find  to  tolerate  in  that  intrusive,  low-bred  Mr. 
O'Flynn — how  it  was  that  his  coarse  jests,  horse-laugh,  and  vulgar 
fcrniliarity,  did  not  disgust  one  so  gentlemanly  and  so  refined— one  who 
was,  in  fact,  fastidious  almost  to  foppishness. 

Little  did  it  enter  the  imagination  of  the  single-minded  and  pure-souled 
Mrs.  Fercival  that  the  idol  of  her  affections,  the  husband  she  esteemed  as 
the  best  of  created  beings,  was  selfish,  sensual,  sinful ;  fair  only  on  the 
surface,  dark  and  corrupted  beneath ;  more  fitted  to  herd  with  such  as  the 
erafty  and  unprincipled  O'Flynn,  than  to  be  the  chosen  companion  of  a 
woman  of  virtuous  and  delicate  feelings.  Mrs.  Fercival  wondered  that 
her  Alfred  should  show  any  predilection  for  the  vulgar  attorney ;  but,  ac- 
customed to  see  excellence  in  every  action  of  his,  she  ascrioed  to  his 
benevolence  the  notice  he  took  of  a  person  so  inferior  in  every  respect  % 
and,  always  anxious  to  study  his  least  wish,  she  exerted  her  influence  with 
Mr.  Montague  even  more  successfully  than  Fercival  or  O'Flynn  himself 
could  have  anticipated ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  latter  became  a  privi- 
leged visitor  in  the  only  house  to  which  his  persevering  impudence  had 
hitherto  in  vain  essayed  to  win  him  free  admission. 


IV. 

MB.  HONTAOUE,  ALFRED  PERCIYiX,  AND  DANIEL  o'FLTITN. 

Months  had  now  elapsed,  and  still  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferotval  remained 
the  guests  of  the  hospitable  Mr.  Montague,  who  seemed  to  have  no  wish 
to  part  with  Agnes,  and  who  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  t<^erate  his 
nephew  Alfred. 

The  loving  nature  and  kindly  feelings  of  the  amiable  Agnea  soon 
induced  a  warm  attachment,  on  her  part,  towards  her  husband's  ancle» 
She  felt  very  grateful  to  the  good  old  gentleman  for  his  kindness  to  her 
and  Alfred,  who^  blinded  by  her  own  affection  for  her  husband,  she 
fancied  was  a  favourite  of  his  uncle.  She  never  for  a  moment  imagined 
that  Mr.  Montague  almost  disliked  Alfred,  and  that  it  was  only  on  her 
account  he  accorded  him  a  home  at  Woodbury. 

Mr.  Montague,  though  endeavouring  to  repress  his  antipathy  to  his 
nephew,  fbund  it  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  he  wished  to  do. 

"  His  charming  young  wife  has  improved  him  a  little,  I  think,"  he 
remarked  to  his  confidential  servant  the  butler,  who  had  been  with  him 
for  many  years,  and  whose  wife  was  the  housekeeper  ;  "  but  there  is  still 
always  something  underhand  about  him,  and  when  he  looks  at  me  some- 
times, with  a  peculiar  glance  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  I  fieel  as  if  he  were^ 
plotting  some  mischief  against  me." 

"  Oh,  but,  sir,  what  mischief  could  Mr.  Alfred  be  plotting?"  rwlied 
the  butler,  Winslow,  who,  having  known  Mr.  Montague's  grand-nephews 
fi^om  their  eariiest  infancy,  oouM  never  accustom  himself  to  call  them 
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other  than  '<  Mn  AlfreiT  aitd  <<  Mr.  Edg^"  aod,  iirfMd,  felt  often 
mcliBed  to  «ay  <<  Madter"  instead  of  '<  Mr." 

<*If  I  kkieW  ti^«/)  Wintlow,  I  Woald  subvert  it.  I  may  1m  foolitUy^ 
kid  perhaps  m^Uetly,  fcuspietons ;  bat  I  do  iK>t  lika  the  intimaey  betwMa 
Alfred  Pereival  hnd  that  i«Uow  O'Flytin/' 

"Well^  sir,  I  doa't  like  it  either^  and  I  really  can't  ^cohoeivb  what  m 
the  world  ehoilld  have  induced  MastBr  Alfred  to  tak«  to  that  man  bo/' 

"Oh!  I  ijknd«l*ttand  it  so  iar^  Winkiow,  that  I  believe  that  low  Iriih 
aeodhdrel  hAh  fot  rbimd  Alii^ ;  at  first  by  flattery^  in  order  to  farther 
flODie  design  of  his  ewoi  And  I  am  very  touch  mistaken  if  they  hav6 
Bot  laid  dibir  two  heads  together  to  contriviB  and  carrjr  out  soma 
llefarious  {Purpose.     I  cannot  banish  this  idea  from  my  mind." 

"  Daniel  O'Flynn  is  capable  of  any  wickedness^  I  don't  doubt,  sir/'  skid 
Win^om  *^  I  have  no  opinion  of  these  ooimtry  attorneys ;  they  are  most 
of  them  rogneS)  according  to  what  I  heai^  tell,  sir;  and  this  O'Flynn,  I 
am  quite  sure,  is  about  as  bad  as  can  bfe.  But  I  think  hell  reckon  with^ 
but  bis  host  if  he's  trying  on  any  of  his  pranks  against  yon,  sir,  though 
it  is  wonderful  What  these  provincial  lawyers  do  accomplish.  My  wifs's 
eonnn  is,  or  rather  was,  housekeeper  (for  she's  been  tuhied  off  lately)  in 
a  family  in  Norfolk ;  there  are  only  an  old  lady  and  her  daughter  in 
bmily,  and  the  daughter  married,  a  low  years  ago,  a  very  nicC)  handsome^ 
young  gentleman^  and  well  to  do.  Well,  sir,  the  old  lady  took  a  great 
hatred^  nobody  knows  why  or  wherefore,  to  her  6on*'in*law,  who  had 
always  been  Very  polite  to  her,  and  kind  to  his  wife;  And  the  wife 
herself,  either  through  the  influence  of  her  mother,  or,  as  it  was  whispered 
in  the  vilkge  and  the  neighbourhood,  because  she  has  taken  up  with  a 
man  in  a  lower  station  of  life  than  herself,  won't  have  anything  to  do 
With  her  husband,  won't  live  with  him,  won't  see  him,  won't  receive  a 
letter  even  from  himw" 

'<  But  what  has  this  story  of  the  caprice  or  ill  conduct  of  two  Norfolk 
women  to  do  with  the  wickedness  of  provincial  lawyers?"  asked  Mr, 
Montagtl^  whose  patience  was  occasionally  tried  by  his  ftiithful  servant 
and  humble  friend's  love  of  talking^  almost  his  only  defect. 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  yOu,  sir;  There  is  a  lawyer  in  Norwich  in  whom 
the  old  dame  has  great  confidence,  though  they  say  he  is  ignorant  and 
dishonest.  But  he  is  sharp  enough  when  his  own  interest  is  concerned. 
And  the  old  lady  having  given  him  to  understand  that,  if  her  daughter 
died  without  children,  her  property^  which  is  considerable,  should  go  to 
hhn  and  his  &mily,  he  has  been  working  iiard  to  bring  about  a  separation 
between  the  daughter  and  the  son-in-law,  and  has  told  no  end  of  false- 
hoods for  that  purpose.  Of  course  any  children  that  the  daughter  had 
by  any  other  man  would  not  be  heirs-at-law  to  the  landed  property." 

"An  infernal  rascal  that  Norwich  lawyer  must  be^  indeed !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Montague,  warmly.  "But  to  return  to  that  fellow  O'Flynn.  It 
strikes  me  Hiat  he  is  rather  troublesome  to  Mrs.  Percival^  in  thrusting 
his  vulgar  attentions  upon  her  ;  I  don't  think  she  likes  it  at  all." 

**  I  am  sure  she  don't,  sir.  For  she  remarked,  only  the  other  day,  to 
my  Wife,  what  a  forward  j  disagreeable  person  he  was." 

**  If  he  annoys  her,''  said  Mr.  Montague,  "  he  shall  not  come  here, 
whatever  my  n^hew  may  wish.  She  is  a  sweet  CTcature,  and  under  my 
toof  no  one  shall  trouble  het." 
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firieod — O'Flymk     I  assare  jou  be  has  our  interest  rery  maoh  at  heart, 
and— and  b  most  anxious  to  be  useful  to  ns." 

^*  I  do  not  see  bow  be  could  ever  be  of  use  to  as  tta  My  Way.  Ydti  have 
served  bim  by  obtaining  his  introdaetioD  to  Woodbufy«  Yon  are  too 
Bood-bearted,  dearest  Allred^  and  are  ^refore  Imposed  tipon  by  design-* 
log  persoae/* 

«<  Why  Aould  yott  think  OTlvnn  designing  P  It  can  b6  nothing  to 
him  persooaUy  whether  we  are  rich  or  pimiged  into  the  depths  of  poverty. 
fiy^toe-by^  I  haVe  beea  teHing  him  of  your  plan  of  going  into  some  litde 
miserable  suburban  lodging,  rather  than  prolong  our  visit  to  my  tinele, 
and  he  quite  agrees  wit£  me^  that  it  wooid  be  cutting  ou^  own  tln^ats  to 
do  so." 

"  If  Mr.  O'Flynn  has  pronounced  judgment  against  me,  of  course  I 
must  not  hope  I0  succeed  in  carrying  out  ray  wishes,'^  replied  Agues,  in 
a  tone  rather  of  sadness  than  of  anger. 

''  Look  here,  Agnes,  if  you  have  no  an»ety  About  yourself,  I  have  about 
you^  and  I  rfeally  think  it  mach  better  that  We  should  remaih  where  We 
are  until  the  coming  event  is  safely  over.  Mrs.  WinsIoW  is  4  good 
motherly  sort  of  woman,  and  wiH  take  care  that  you  have  every  comfort 
and  attention  you  may  require.  If  you  went  to  dirty,  confined,  perhaps 
damp  lodgings  any  where^  ytm  might  lose  your  own  lifb  and  that  of  our 
expected  heliv— — " 

"  Heir!"  interrupted  Agnes,  laughing  in  her  turn.     **  Heir  to  what  ?^ 

"  To  my  vast  pammony-**the  three  thousand  pounds  of  Which  you  were 
j«Mt  speaking.  I  do  not  mention  the  annual  allowance  which  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Stuart  think  ample  for  your  personal  expenses,"  replied  AMred, 
sneeringlyk  ^<  *  Beggars  must  not  be  chooset^'  they  say,  dear,  so  you  must 
bend  your  pride,  aad  make  up  your  mind  to  let  the  light  of  yout  counte- 
nance shine  on  Woodbury  a  litlle  longer." 


V. 

COLONEL  AND  MRS.  STUART  IN  PARIS. 

The  small  allowance  Colonel  Si;uart  made  to  his  daughtter,  that  she 
might  have  a  trifle  at  least  at  her  own  command,  and  fot  ^ving  her  only 
which  Alfred  Percival  and  his  friend  Mt.  O'Flytin  pronouncted  him  "a 
pitiful,  mean,  Scotch  scoundrel,"  was^  in  fict,  all  (^at  he  could  wtest  from 
the  selfishness  of  his  wife.  He  knew  that  his  daughter  had  married  a 
penniless  young  man,  who  was  entirely  dependent  upon  an  obdurate  nnfor- 

giving  father  and  a  capricious  grand-uncle,  and  he  wished  to  have  given 
er  enough  to  have  placed  her  beyond  the  necessity  of  asking  or  receiving 
money,  for  her  own  personal  expenses,  from  her  husband's  family.  But 
Ins  wife  would  not  hear  of  parting  with  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  a 
year.  She  urged,  and  with  truth,  that  their  own  means  Were  limited, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  many  comforts,  and  live  more  shabbily 
than  almost  any  families  in  their  circle  did. 

"  Yott  wish  to  give  that  giri  ftro  ih^mand  francs  a  year  P*  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Stuart.  "  But  you  must  be  crazy  to  think  of  it,  mon  ami.  How  could 
we  possibly  spare  all  that  ?  We  can't  sH^p  under  the  potticoes  of  public 
buildings ;  we  oan^t  live  only  upon  roasted  chesnuts,  soup  maigre,  and 
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eaosucr^.  We  should  not  be  able  to  pay  our  darling  Madeleine's 
gOYemess,  or  her  dancing-master,  or  Ma'amselle  Isoline,  my  femme  de 
chambre,  if  you  threw  away  so  much.  Two  thousand  francs  to  a  Scotch 
savage  like  your  eldest  daughter,  mon  colonel !  It  is  ridiculous  eren  to 
think  of  it.  What  can  she  want  with  money  ?  She  has  been  accus- 
tomed  to  live  in  that  horrid  Buccleugh-plaoe,  which  is  as  triste  as  a 
baryiDg-ground,  and  to  wear,  of  course,  printed  cotton  dresses,  and  be 
i^aled  on  barley-broth  and  oat-cake.  She  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  economy,  and  she  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  two  thousand 
£raoc8  a  year.  It  would  be  only  <  casting  pearls  before  swine'  to  give 
her  that  sum  for  her  dress.  I  could  spend  ten  times  as  much  on  my 
toilette,  but  then  I  go  into  good  society,  and  know  how  to  dress.  I  am 
sore  yon  have  wasted  too  much  on  that  Agnes  already— giving  her  such 
an  expensive  education.  What  did  she  want  with  Italian,  and  drawing, 
and  dancing,  and         " 

Mrs.  Stuart  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  the  colonel  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say : 

"  One  would  think,  madame,  that  poor  Agnes  was  your  step*daughter, 
and  that  Madeleine  was  your  only  child.  Yet  they  have  equal  claims 
on  your  maternal  kindness." 

^*I  wbh  she  had  died  when  she  was  a  child,  that  time  she  had  the 
scarlet  fever  in  Edinburgh.  I  wish  she  had  never  been  bom,  if  I  am  to 
be  stinted  and  robbed  on  her  account  That  rich  old  Montagu^  ought 
to  provide  for  her.  He  has  no  wife,  and  no  children,  and  no  relations, 
except  your  son-in-law  and  his  cousin.  Your  daughter  married  without 
asking  your  consent,  or  doing  me  the  honour  of  consulting  me ;  and  so 
she  has  annulled,  by  her  own  act,  all  claims  upon  us." 

*f  Come,  come,  Blanche,  you  know  you  were  delighted  when  the  silly 
girl  ran  away  with  young  Percival.  You  were  quite  thankful  to  get  her 
off  your  hands,  and,  by  her  marriage,  to  be  exonerated  from  the  necessity 
of  having  her  to  reside  with  us  when  she  left  school.  It  is  not  fair  to. 
toni  upon  her  now,  and  blame  her  for  doing  that  at  which  you  so  much 
rejoiced." 

"  But  I  did  not  expect  she  was  to  be  any  longer  a  burden  upon  us. 
The  roan's  father  is  rich,  and  the  uncle  is  rich,  and  we  are  not  rich.  I 
wish  we  were  I  It  is  a  great  trial  to  live  in  Paris,  where  there  are  such 
beautiful  things  in  all  the  shop^windows,  and  not  to  be  able  to  buy  any* 
thing  that  strikes  one's  fancy." 

"  A  great  trial  to^  yoUj  probably,  madame ;  it  would  not  be  a  great 
trial  to  every  lady;  all  ladies,  especially  when  they  are  wives  and 
mothers,  are  not  so  wrapped  up  in  trivialities  and — and  follies  as  you 
are." 

"  Polite !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stuart,  tossing  her  head.  "  You  are  always 
finding  fault  with  me^  but  you  can  see  no  fault  in  that  trumpery  parvenue 
dochess  upon  whom  you  are  constantly  dancing  attendance." 

Colonel  Stuart's  cheek  flushed,  and  he  looked  angry. 

''That  woman's  mother  or  grandmother  was  one  of  the  canaille  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  she  was  a  poissarde,  or  a  gipsy,  I  have  been 
told.  And  yet  you,  who  are  so  proud  of  your  family  and  your  descent, 
pay  her  as  much  attention  as  if  she  were  of  the  same  blood  as  Marie 
Antomette,  or  a  descendant  of  Henri  Quatre  himself.     Fi  done !" 

Oc^— VOL.  czxzu.  NO.  Dxzyi.  L 
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^*  Go  on,  madame,  go  on,"  said  Colonel  Stuart,  with  a  proyoking^ 
smile.  ''  I  admit  that  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  try  to  throtr 
obloquy  on  one  who  is  so  distinguished  for  beauty,  talents,  and  charmiog^ 
manners,  as  is  the  duchess  to  whom  I  presume  you  allude." 

''I  wish  you  had  married  that  tall,  awkward,  gaunt  Lady  Janet 
Dundas,  who  made  such  desperate  loye  to  you  in  Edinburgh,  instead  of 
me.     I  was  a  fool  to  take  you." 

^' You  were  not  the  oiUy  fool  on  that  ooeasion,"  replied  the  colonel, 
bowing  to  her*  *^  There  were  two  fools;  you  were  one,  and  I  waa  the 
other.  Lady  Janet  would  hare  been  a  wiser  choice.  Matrimonial 
mistakes  are  sad  things ;  unluddiy,  they  are  always  occurrii^,  and  are 
not  often  found  out  until  too  late.  I  wish  there  were  sudi  beings  as 
guardian  angels,  to  give  us  a  pinch  when  we  are  going  to  thrust  our 
necks  into  a  noose  that  will  be  galling.  I  wbh  I  had  inherited  the 
second  sight  which  used  to  be  an  heirloom  among  my  forefathers,"  cried 
Colonel  Stuart^*  who  disliked  quarrelling.  '^  However,  as  not  all  the 
fountains,  streams,  rivers,  or  oceans  in  the  world  can  wash  out  the  past, 
we  had  better  make  the  best  of  our  bad  bargain ;  so,  Blanche,  let  us  fix 
at  once  what  is  to  be  given  to  Agnes,  for  it  is  almost  time  to  dress  lor 
the  bal  masque  this  evening." 

'<  What  is  the  duchess  going  to  be?"  asked  Mrs.  Stuart^  eagerly. 

'^I  don't  know — at  l^ut,  I  am  not  sure;  but^  I  think,  a  BdM», 
mienne." 

<*  That  is  bold,"  said  Mrs.  Stuart, ''  considering  what  her  people  were. 
If  she  is  found  out  she  will  get  plenty  of  diaffing." 

Colonel  Stuart  laughed,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  put  her  on  a  wrong 
scent. 

''  And  what  are  you  to  be  ?"  he  asked. 

'^  I  won't  tell  you.  As  we  are  not  going  togethtt*,  I  will  leave  jou  to 
find  me  out." 

*^  As  if  I  could" — ^he  b^^n  to  say  aloud,  but  he  finished  the  sentence 
in  his  own  mind— '<  as  if  I  could  take  ibe  trouble  to  find  you  out." 

''  But  now,  once  more,  ^  revenons  a  nos  moutons.'  Two  thousand 
francs  £or  Agnes  ?" 

"  No,  I  will  not  agree  to  so  muclu" 

"  Fifteen  hundred  francs,  then  ?" 

'^  Impossible !  I  should  have  to  sell  the  diamonds  that  my  good 
mother  left  to  me.  I  want  to  keep  them  for  my  pet  Madeleine.  Besides, 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  sacrifice  the  valuable  jewellery  that  has  belonged  to 
so  many  generations.  You  know  that  my  forefiBtthers  are  among  the 
most  ancient  of  the  nobility  of  France." 

'^  Granted — and  the  diamonds  must  not  go ;  but  suppose  we  say  a 
thousand  francs  for  Agnes  ?" 

^'  And  put  Madeleine  on  the  stage  as  a  dancer  in  the  ballet,  and  you 
go  into  the  orchestra  as  a  violin-player,  unless  your  parvenue  duchess 
chose  to  pension  you  off.     And  me — what  could  /  do  P" 

<<  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  said  her  husband,  with  a  half  solemD, 
half  comical  look. 

"  If  you  give  that  Agnes  four  or  five  hundred  firancs  a  year,  it  is  ample 
for  her  pocket-money,  and  old  Montague  can't  let  her  want  while  she  is 
in  his  house." 
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Colonel  Stuart  groantd*  "What  will  the  P^rciral  and  Montague 
fiunilies  thiak  of  U6|  Bknohe  ?  We  shall  be  looked  upon  m  the  meanest 
of  the  mean." 

<<  No  matter,"  replied  the  high-bom  Mrs.  Stuart  '^  We  shall^never 
come  across  any  of  these  stupid  people." 

^  Will  you  consent  to  let  the  poor  girl  have  twenty*flire  pounds  a  year, 
then?" 

*<  It  is  too  mooh  for  her/'  replied  the  kind  mother ;  **  but  I  can't  stop 
to  discuss  the  subject  any  further  now." 

"Nor  can  I,"  said  Colonel  Stuart;  "so  I  consider  it  settled  that 
Agnes  is  to  have  twenty>five  pounds  a  year.  But  it  is  mortifying— oh! 
most  mortifying ! — that  a  Stuart  of  Glen  Alpine  should  allow  only  such 
a  paltry  pittance  to  his  daughter !" 

The  colonel  looked  at  his  watch,  and  knowing  he  had  promised  to 
attend  the  duchess  to  the  ball,  he  was  in  too  grdat  a  hurry  to  oe  off  to  do 
battle  any  longer  with  his  wife ;  and  little  Mrs.  Stuart,  caring  not  a  straw 
about  her  husband's  mortifications  or  her  daughter's  inconvenience,  was 
also  anxious  to  repair  to  the  pleasing  labours  of  her  toilette,  and  with  an 
"Au  revoir"  she  left  the  room,  and  the  subject  in  the  discussion  of 
which  she  had  triumphed. 


KATHERINE   SOUTHEY. 

IK  MEHOBIAM. 
BT  NiCltOtAS  MlCHSLL. 


I 


[Miss  Katharine  Southey  died  at  Laithwaite  Cottage,  near  Iteswlck,  a  few 
weieks  since,  and  was  buried  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Skiddaw.  She  was  the 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Southey,  and  the  last  siurviving  member  of  his 
fianily.] 

Last  daughter  of  the  bard — 

Of  him,  the  sage  and  good,  whose  honoured  name 

Doth  shine  serenely  in  the  sky  of  fame ; 

Who  in  the  poet's  wreath  twined  virtue's  flower. 

That  sweetly  breathes  a  living  fragrance  still ; 
Whose  mem'ry,  like  a  venerable  tower. 

The  years  make  strong,  adorns  Time's  misty  hilL 

Last  child  of  Southey's  love; 
Who,  when  an  infant,  prattled  in  his  ear. 
The  youngest  still  to  parent's  heart  most  dear ; 
l2 
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She  watched  hb  progress,  and  in  life's  decay. 
Smoothed  his  white  hair,  and  checked  the  weary  sigh. 

And  with  another,*  who  has  pass'd  away. 
Tended  his  wants,  and  closed  his  dying  eye. 

Last  scion  of  the  bard ; 

She  sleeps  where  Nature  weaves  her  loyeliest  spells, 
Bomance  sits  queen,  and  calm-eyed  Beauty  dwells; 
Where  Greta  murmurs  her  soft  eyening  song. 

And  Derwentwater  spreads,  another  sky. 
And  Skiddaw's  mighty  shadow  falls  along 

The  little  mound  where  low  her  relics  lie. 

Southey's  last  lingering  flower ; 
The  day  is  slowly  fading  in  the  west. 
And  on  her  grare  the  farewell  sunbeams  rest ; 
The  daisy  turns  to  court  the  sinking  light. 

The  bee  goes  home,  the  bat  is  whirring  near. 
The  hermit  robin  softly  pipes — good  night ! 

Nature  doth  know  no  death,  still  lovely  here. 

Last  daughter  of  the  bard ; 
He  loved  e'en  with  a  passion  this  sweet  scene — 
Hoar  rock,  the  mountain-side,  the  meadow  green. 
His  music  the  wild  cascade,  and  the  song 

Of  forest  birds— his  heart  to  rapture  given ; 
Say,  doth  his  shade  still  roam  these  hills  among  ? 

Oh,  no,  beyond  the  stars,  he  rests  in  heaven. 

Last  child  of  Southey's  love ; 

Her  spirit  also  to  that  heaven  has  fled. 

Yet  on  her  grave  shall  memory's  tear  be  shed ; 

Long  shall  this  scene  recal  her  father's  name — 

Scene  sweetly  peaceful,  beautifully  wild. 
Lake,  glen,  and  mountain,  linked  with  Southey's  fame, 

Whose  light,  a  halo,  rests  upon  the  child. 

*  Southey's  second  wife,  Miss  Bowles,  the  authoress. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  ALEXANDER  WEILL .♦ 

The  life  and  writings  of  M.  Alexander  Weill  are  alike  without  the 
ordinary  pale.  Bom  of  poor  Jewish  parents  in  an  Alsatian  cottage,  he 
]eamt  to  read  Hebrew  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half.  At  seven  he 
began  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  As  a  student  he  had,  according  to 
custom,  seven  dmners  a  week  in  as  many  Jewish  homes.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  received  the  honorary  title  of  rabbi.  At  thirteen  he  entered 
upon  a  rabbinical  career,  and  was  at  the  same  time  affianced  to  a  wealthy 
young  lady,  whom,  he  says,  <'  for  her  happiness  I  never  wedded." 

These  theological  studies,  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Kabbal,  in 
which  he  was  initiated  by  a  certain  Rabbi  Aaron,  whence  his  "  Myst4res 
de  la  Oration,"  did  not  constitute  this  precocious  rabbi's  sole  pursuits, 
he  had  also  to  tend  horses  and  cattle,  and  was  persecuted  as  a  Jewish 
boy,  with  nothing  but  contempt  to  retort,  until  he  was  warned  in  a  dream 
that  he  must  arise,  put  on  his  girdle,  after  the  fashion  of  the  fire- wor- 
shippers, and  go  forth  into  the  world.  The  vision  added  the  sixteenth 
verse  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  Hebrew,  and  which  he 
translates  in  a  manner  slightly  at  variance  with  our  authorised  version, 
as,  *<  For  with  his  hand  on  the  throne  of  God,  war  of  Jehovah  to  Ameiek 
(a  collective  name  for  the  enemies  of  God),  from  eternity  to  eternity, 
and  which  is  deemed  in  the  Talmud  to  be  a  sign  of  prophecy." 

From  that  time  forth  Weill  went  forth  on  his  mission,  battlinc^  with 
poferty,  want,  and  persecution.  It  appears  from  his  dedication  that  he 
was  at  one  time  assisted  by  Meyerbeer,  and  to  whom,  as  a  reward  for 
his  iiberality,  he  held  out  to  him,  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  hopes  of 
immediate  admission  into  '*the  substantial  essence  that  Spinoza  calls 
God." 

"  Hum !  hum !  I  hope  that  the  substantial  essence  may  do  without  me 
for  a  short  time,"  retorted  the  maestro. 

This  ''substantial  essence"  means  nothing  more  than  annihilation. 
Extinction,  decomposition,  and  reassimilation  into  organic  life  as  plant  or 
animal,  is  nothing  more;  for  what  is  a  future  without  consciousness  but 
annihilation  ?  It  is  well  to  give  things  their  proper  names,  for  that  there 
is  no  death,  that  nothing  dies,  is  often  alluded  to  in  Weill's  writings,  but 
it  is  in  this  mystic  tonse.  These  iconoclasts  of  religions  overthrow  all, 
and  fill  up  the  devastated  space  with  cloudy,  untangible  essences. 

Rabbi  Aaron  believed  in  the  before*mentioned  vision  as  the  voice  of 
God,  the  mayor  believed  in  it,  and  prophesied  in  his  turn  that  Weill  was 
to  become  *'  King  of  Israel,  or  nothing  at  all."  His  mother,  who  was 
bountiful  in  chastisements,  said,  *^  Lech  beschalem !"  which  signifies  *^  Go 
ffi-peace  !'*  and  gave  him  fifty  francs.  Like  the  author  of  the  ''  Citizen 
of  the  World,"  who  did  not,  however,  aspire  to  be  King  of  Israel,  he 
went  fdrth,  and  thanks,  not  to  a  flute,  but  to  his  fine  voice  and  his  songs, 
he  reached  Metz  without  breaking  into  his  hoard.  But  neither  at  Metz, 
nor  at  Nancy  were  there  any  gratuitous  Judaic  schools,  so  he  returned  to 
Alsatia,  where  he  was  protected  by  a  professor  of  Talmud,  Rabbi  Jacob, 

♦  Les  Livres  de  Dieu.    Moise  et  le  Talmud.    Par  Alexandre  Weill. 
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who  eyen  projected  giving  him  his  daughter  Rehecca  in  marriage,  bat 
the  rabbi  dying,  he  had  once  more  to  put  on  the  blouse  and  handle  the 
whip.  But  here  again  a  yoong  Jewess — another  Eebeeea — eame  to  the 
rescue.  She  never  ceased  to  taunt  him :  "  Shame  and  profanity  !  to 
tend  eows  and  to  herd  asses  when  one  can  serve  the  Qod  of  kings !  to 
associate  with  peasants  when  one  can  converse  with  angels  of  heaven  V* 
As  yet  barely  fifteen,  the  young  cowherd  started  for  Frankfort.  To 
relalie,  he  says,  the  means  to  which  he  had  recourse  to  sustain  Hfe  for  the 
next  six  years  would  require  a  volume.  "  One  day,  when  I  shall  have 
nothing  else  to  learn,  I  will  write  that  volume,  which  will  be  more  true 
and  more  entertainiBg  &an  6tl  Bias.**  M.  Weill  is  a  dreamer,  but  his 
dreams  take  a  pleasant  self-suffioient  hue. 

At  sixteen  he  became  one  of  the  twelve  leading  Tahnudist  students, 
by  which  he  became  entitled  to  two  Prus^an  crowns  per  month,  and  to 
his  seven  dinners  every- day  in  a  diffiBrent  house.  He  also  won  iiie 
friendship  of  the  learned  Creiaenaeh,  and  extended  his  studies  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  among  the  dead  lan^ages,  and  to  EIogBsh  and  Italian 
among  the  Mving. 

Hitherto  he  had  supported  his  trials  and  privations  with  resignation, 
but  at  twenty-one  he  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  moral  pre-oecupations 
and  material  cares  and  anxieties.  He  had  at  that  epoch,  he  says,  ^  lost 
the  Itiith,'*  and  he  could  not  return  to  his  home  without  '*  lying  before 
€rod  and  his  mother.'*  But  in  proportion  as  he  lost  in  faith,  he  gained, 
he  asserts,  in  dignity.*  He  exchanged  his  dinners  and  allowance  to  give 
lessons  in  French  and  religious  philosophy,  and  he  became  a  contributor 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  grand  rabbin,  Solomon  Trier,  sum* 
moned  him  to  his  pres^ice  to  account  for  his  heterodoxy.  "  Your  ac- 
cusati(Mis  are  founded,^  he  replied.  '<  I  am  decided  to  no  k>nger  Be  to 
my  heart  iM^d  my  reason.  I  no  longer  agree  with  the  Talmud  or  the 
Bible.     I  renounce  the  condition  of  rabbin." 

An  attempt  to  engage  so  stubborn  a  character  as  a  singer  in  a  theatre 
failed,  although  with  the  abandonment  of  his  profession  poverty  stared 
him  in  the  feoe  2 

^  I  will  sing,*'  he  said,  ''  when  it  pleases  me,  and  not  when  it  pleases 
others.  You  speak  to  me  of  a  fortune  to  be  madfe.  I  have  what  is 
better^  I  can  do  without  it,  I  despise  it.  I  deem  the  fox  in  the  fable  to 
have  acted  most  wisely,  he  despised  the  grapes  which  he  could  net  reach. 
They  are  Ibols  who  laugh  at  him,  for  we  all  have  our  gw^>ee." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Weill  set  upon  a  tour,  penniless  as  he  was,  to 
several  universities.  The  result  was,  that  he  declares  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  chemistry  and  medicine,  every  university  in  the  present  day  is 
a  superfetation.  The  German  student  is  an  amiable,  polished,  moaest 
youth  on  qtutting  home ;  after  two  years  of  university  life,  he  is  a  German 
swollen  with  pride  and  prejudice,  speaking  off-hand  on  the  most  abstruse 
questions,  and  deciding  everything  however  absurdly.  As  to  the  French 
stsdent,  he  is  condemned  to  ^^  an  eternal  literary  and  scientific  humbug, 
(blague)  that  leads  directly  to  an  abyss  of  brutaHsing  dogmatism.  Who 
calls  himself  materialist  and  sceptic  at  twenty,  is  inevitably  ultramontane 
and  obscurantist  at  fifty."  "  If  I  had  a  son,  I  would  soon«p  wring  his 
neck  than  send  him  at  twenty  years  of  age  to  a  modem  university.'* 

Weill  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  the  same  number  of 
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francs  in  1^  pocket,  when  be  amTed  in  Paris  in  1838.  He  does  not 
enter  into  details  as  to  '*  the  tribulations,  struggles,  and  errom*'  gone 
tbrough  in  that  great  vortex  of  learning,  talent,  scepticism,  and  dissipa- 
tion. He  started  in  his  **  NouTel  Aloeste"  on  that  search  which  all 
tlnnking  men  enter  upon  at  one  epoch  or  other  oi  Kfe — the  search  for 
truth  and  foit  ^e  aim  and  <^i|ect8  of  life.  •  No  one  has  yet  perfectly 
satisfied  another  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  goal,  although  many  satisfy 
themselves  with  perfect  success.  The  greater  the  self-complaoency,  the 
mcKre  ready  the  conviction.  Weill's  scientific  and  moral  ioumey  in  the 
search  of  truth  was,  however,  speedily  upset  by  one  Denker.  He  had 
to  begin  again.  He  reperused  Moses  and  the  Prophets  in  Hebrew. 
Then  he  reperused  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  the  Talmud.  This  by 
day  and  by  night.  He  reperused  the  Gospels  with  a  dozen  German 
commentaries.  It  was,  he  says,  the  Talmud  over  again.  He  reperused 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  It  was  still  the  Talmud.  Then  he  reperused 
^  philosophers  of  old  and  of  modem  times,  and  he  finally  fixed  on 
Moses,  Spinooa,  and  Voltaire.  Moses,  whose  real  nai^e  he  says  is 
Mosch^,  was  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  Existed,  Spinoza  alone  under- 
stood him,  Voltaire  would  have  understood  him  if  he  had  read  Spinoza, 
but  still  he  dedares  Voltaire  to  have  been  the  greatest  thinker  of  the 
past  age^  because  f^  he  knew  well  what  he  did  know  and  he  admitted 
not  knowing  what  he  did  not  know.*'  Since  Spinoza's  time,  no  Jew, 
he  says,  has  given  any  vigorous  impulse  to  the .  wheel  of  human 
thougnt.  Since  Voltaire,  no  philosophic  genius  has  shown  itself  in 
France.  As  to  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Bacon — the  latter  the 
finmder  of  the  inductive  system— they  are  as  nobodies.  In  a  foot-note 
he  once  makes  an  allusion  to  Shakspeare;  it  is  to  say  that  if  Voltaire  and 
our  national  poet  are  to  be  compared  in  respect  to  the  beneficent  and 
civilising. influences  of  each  on  his  age,  Shakspeare  is  as  6ne  to  sixty ! 
"  True  thinkers,"  he  asserts,  "  are  all  synthetists.  They  affirm,  they 
brmg  all  things  to  their  centre. '  Critical  geniuses  like  Hegel  are  scep- 
tical and  analytical.  The  first  alone  being  concentrators,  preserve  them- 
selves by  the  density  of  their  intrinsic  force.  The  others  evaporate,  and 
that  even  in  their  own  time."  Weill  does  not  perceive,  with  all  his 
vast  erudition,  deep  study,  and  powers  of  originality,  that  the  danger  of 
the  synthetical  system,  when  acted  upon  on  the  principle  of  co-ordinating 
all  things  to  a  given  idea,  principle,  or  affirmation,  is,  that  if  the  said 
rafing  idea,  principle,  or  affirmation  happens  to  be  fdlte^  the  whole 
system  crumbles  to  pieces;  whereas,  by  the  inductive  system,  adopted  by 
idl  thinking  minds  in  this  country,  progress  may  undoubtedly  be  very 
slow,  but  it  is  safe  and  imperishable,  and  if  philosophy  could  be  eman- 
cipated from  creeds,  progress  would  be  as  fast  as  on  tne  Continent,  and 
the  results  less  dangerous  to  mankind. 

It  was  from  such  thoughts,  such  meditations,  and  such  inspirations, 
during  long  years  of  study,  that  came  forth  **  La  Pardle  Nouvelle"  and 
Uie  present  work.  The  principles  dev^oped  in  these  works  are,  that 
two  (Hfferent  roads  arise  from  two  different  ways  of  conceiving  the  God- 
head— one  leads  to  liberty  and  fraternity,  the  other  to  servitude  and 
barbarism.  Both  ways  have  been  traced  by  men.  In  the  one,  man  sees 
€iod  by  means  of  his  reason ;  in  the  other,  he  subjects  his  reason  to  fsiith 
and  sees  God  only  as  he  is  taught  or  told  to  see  him.     God,  according 
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to  the  first  system,  is  ^*  the  law,  in  Tirtoe  of  which  eTerytlung  derelops 
itself  legally,  logically,  normally.  One  only  law  mles  all  things.  One 
only  force  animates  and  pnts  all  things  in  motion.  This  law  was,  is,  and 
will  he  always  the  same."  This  is  simply  naturalistic  and  rationalistic 
religion.  In  the  light  of  such  a  philosophy  there  is  no  progress  in  God, 
progress  only  exists  in  humanity.  But  humanity  itself  being  an  emana- 
tion of  the  divine  or  natural  essence,  how  can  it  make  progress  without 
the  ^yine  will  ?  Does  not  that  very  progress  imply  the  expansion  of  the 
natural  laws  or  of  divine  will  ?  and  how  can  God  be  sud  to  remain 
stationary  while  the  human  mind  is  improving,  which  itself  forms  part  of 
the  divine  essence  ?  Because,  it  may  be  retaliated,  humanity  has  not 
yet  attained  divine  perfection  which  was,  is,  and  always  will  be  the 
same ;  man  is  only  on  his  journey,  not  individually,  for  his  journey  is 
very  short,  but  collectively  as  the  human  race,  and  hence  progress,  as 
weU  as  all  material  and  intellectual  happiness,  is  limited  to  recognising 
the  laws  of  God.  Here  we  come  back  to  the  inductive  system,  by  which 
alone  those  laws  can  be  studied  upon  purely  rationalistic  principles  with 
any  chance  of  success. 

In  virtue  of  this  system,  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
''  Constitution  of  Man,"  roan  is  entirely  free.  He  makes  his  own  pro- 
gress, is  the  creator  of  his  own  future,  and  the  artisan  of  his  own  destiny. 
Only  that  he  is  subjected  to  the  same  unalterable  law  that  rules  all 
things— only  in  a  lesser  degpree  than  those  creations  upon  which  fewer 
gifts  have  been  bestowed,  for  by  studying  and  following  the  law  of  God, 
he  can  improve  his  own  condition  and  ameliorate  that  of  future  genera- 
tions. If  humanity  has  not  before  conceived  this  um  and  object  of  life^ 
this  great  career  of  humanity,  it  is  because  it  has  not  made  to  itself  a 
religion  of  this  great  truth,  at  once  divine  and  human  in  its  nature — the 
leading  principle  of  life  extended  into  the  universal  conscience. 

According  to  the  same  principles,  God  never  violates  his  law.  He 
never  suspends  it  to  perform  miracles.  He  does  not  concern  himself 
with  human  actions.  Man  is  free. '  Ptayer  is  in  such  a  system  of  no 
efficacy — an  act  of  supererogation.  St.  Augustine  likewise  taught  that 
God  knows  our  will  and  does  not  want  to  be  taught ;  and  Lord  Karnes 
said,  **  The  Being  that  made  the  world  governs  it  by  laws  that  are  in- 
flexible, because  they  are  the  best ;  and  to  imagine  that  be  can  be  moved 
by  prayers,  oblations,  or  sacrifices  to  vary  his  plan  of  government,  is  an 
impious  thought,  degrading  the  Deity  to  a  level  with  ourselves."  Accord- 
ing to  George  Combe,  also,  the  objection  stated  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  government  of  the  world  by  established  laws,  as  inconsistent 
with  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  has-been  often  urged  and  answered, 
and  has  been  deliberately  settled  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  harmony 
with  the  views  entertained  by  the  naturalists  and  rationalists.  *^  In  virtue 
of  the  divine  law,'*  says  Weill,  '*  human  actions  produce  good  if  they  are 
good,  and  engender  evil  if  they  are  bad.  God  cannot,  either  for  sacri- 
fices or  prayers,  change  the  logic  of  his  law,  if  he  did,  if  he  wished  it,  he 
would  no  longer  be  God."  "  An  inflexible  law"  is,  in  fact,  by  this  sys- 
tem, made  to  supplant  that  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  ineffably  lovipg; 
Christian  idea,  **  Our  Father  in  heaven."  But,  according  to  M.  Weill, 
in  the  latter  system,  reason,  doubting  itself,  proclaims  a  Deity  strong, 
all-powerful,  but  progressive,  changing  in  opinion — a  Deity  who  is  not 
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always  what  he  is,  hut  who  hecomes  sometimes  merciftil,  sometimes 
ang^,  and  who  roles  the  world  aflter  his  pleasure,  like  a  good  father  of  a 
family.  According  to  this  principle,  the  Omnipotent,  that  is  to  say  the 
being  who  can  change  his-  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  world,  leads  men . 
fiataUy  according  to  his  grace  or  his  will.  Man  is  not  free.  If  he  chooses 
between  good  and  bad,  it  is  thanks  to  the  grace  that  comes  from  above* 
All  is  foreseen,  foreknown.  Everything  is  written.  In  order  to  stand 
well  with  this  omnipotent,  capricious,  and  terrible  lord,  man  has  only  to 
flatter  him,  to  circumvent  him  by  prayers  ;  or,  if  God  is  angry,  to  ap- 
pease  him  by  sacrifices.  Progress  being  in  God  himself,  it  is  permanent, 
it  is  always  somewhere.  There  is  no  need  to  work  in  order  to  secure  it, 
it  exists  by  the  will  and  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Again,  he  adds,  according  to  this  system  man  is  never  master  of  his 
fiite.  He  can  do  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  either  for  his  happiness  or 
for  his  misfortune.  Everything  comes  by  the  grace  of  God,  by  fatality. 
To  what  good,  indeed,  is  liberty  to  man,  if  God  can  annihilate  the  effects 
of  his  actions,  if  by  a  prayer  God  can  turn  evil  into  good,  or  can  with- 
draw from  man  his  grace  to  load  him  with  misfortunes,  however  good 
his  works  ?  Naturally  such  principles  of  error,  injustice,  idleness,  and 
^tality  lead  directly  to  slavery,  to  barbarism,  to  all  kinds  of  calamities, 
to  all  the  miseries  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  The  resurrection  of 
ihe  dead,  miracles,  and  saints,  spring  out  of  such  a  system,  in  which  its 
spiritual  chie&  also  proclaim  themselves  to  be  the  elect  of  God,  his  re- 
presentatives on  earth,  and  to  hold  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  paradise 
and  of  hell.  They  alone  pardon  in  the  name  of  God.  They  alone  have 
the  right  to  curse  and  to  damn  ! 

The  first  system,  according  to  Weill,  is  that  of  Moses,  the  second  that 
of  the  Talmud.  Only  that  the  Rabbins  and  Pharisees,  wishing  to  asso- 
ciate their  principles  with  Moses,  have  penned  the  Pentateuch  upon  old 
documents  which  they  have  vbibly,  ostensibly,  and  audaciously  falsified  ! 
Following  Aben  Esra  and  Spinoza,  and  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
entertained  by  certain  eminent  Biblical  critics  and  scholars  in  this  country, 
Weill  does  not  believe  that  Moses  is  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  is 
now  presented  to  us.  Not  only,  he  says,  did  Esra,  imbued  with  the 
philosophy  of  Persia  and  Assyria,  effect  many  alterations,  but  the 
Pharisees  also  introduced  many  more  with  the  view  of  making  the  text 
of  Moses  represent  their  doctrines  when  these  doctrines  were  utteriy 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Moses. 

Moses  would  not  have  written  the  first  four  books  in  the  third  person 
and  the  Deuteronomy  in  the  first.  All  the  miraculous  events  recorded 
in  the  Bible  are  not  only  not  of  Moses,  but  are  contrary  to  his  funda- 
mental law.  For,  in  virtue  of  that  law,  all  performers  of  miracles  must 
be  punished  with  death.  The  name  of  Jehovah,  which  signifies  ''  he  will 
always  be  what  he  is,"  is  the  pivot  of  the  philosophical  system  of  Moses. 
According  to  this  system,  God,  always  the  same,  does  not  change,  cannot 
change.  Everything  that  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch,  according  to  our 
Hebraist,  contradicting  this  principle,  is  false,  intercalated,  superimposed, 
and  superadded.  We  read,  for  example,  in  Exod.  xxxii.  14,  '^  And  the 
Lord  repented,"  as  also  in  Gen.  vi.  6 ;  but  Moses  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Bileam  (not  Balaam)  the  following  words:  *'  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he 
should  He ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent/'  (Numb,  xziii. 
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19.)  Weill  ako  reads  1  Sam.  xy.  29  as  '*  God  will  not  He  nor  repent : 
for  he  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  repent.'' 

According  to  the  Talmud  and  the  Pharisees,  God  repeals  his  judg- 
•  meats.  The  Talmud  says,  "eharity,  prayer,  change  of  name,  and  change 
of  action  hreak  destiny."  But,  according  to  Weill,  Moses  does  not 
admit  these  liberticide  errors.  The  name  of  Jehovah  is  a  protestation 
ag*ainst  such  a  system,  and  everything  that  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  on 
the  subject  of  the  pardon  of  God  and  of  his  repenting,  is  intercalated 
or  superimposed.  For  example,  aeeording  to  our  author,  the  pardon,  or 
forgiving  of  iniquity  **that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,"  in  Exod. 
xxxiT.  7,  is  a  flagrant  contradiction.  There  is  not  a  word  of  pardon  in 
the  well-known  passages  in  Exod.  xx.  5,  and  Deut.  v.  9;  "shewing 
meroy,"  as  in  our  auUiorised  version,  he  translates  comptant  la  recom' 
pena^  or  "  reckoning  the  reward,"  of  those  who  love  him  and  keep  his 
oommandments.  The  word'pardon  would  make  the  whole  philosophical 
system  of  Moses  fall  to  the  ground.  **  I  will  not  justify  the  wicked* 
(JS^i  lo  azdik  Rascha),  he  says  in  Exod.  xxiii.  7 ;  and  in  Exod.  xxxii.  33, 
"  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book.** 
Moses  in  e€Eect  does  not  accede  the  power  of  pardon  to  the  law  of  God. 
Man,  after  leaving  evil  and  returning  to  good,  will  only  find  in  this  earth 
the  lo^eal  result  of  his  actions.  God  only  intervenes  by  the  immovable 
logic  'oi  his  law.  Such  are  not  the  principles  either  of  the  Psalmist,  or 
of  the  prophets  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Nehemiah,  and  Ezra,  and  still  less 
that  of  the  pharisees. 

Again,  it  is  said  in  verse  34  of  the  same  chapter :  "  Behold,  mine 
angel  (Malachi)  shall  go  before  thee,"  whereas,  according  to  Weill, 
Moses  never  admitted  either  mediator,  or  messenger,  or  angel  (he  trans- 
lates Malachi  as  messenger),  between  him  and  God.  He  says,  "  The 
Lord  thy  God,  he  will  go  6ver  before  thee"  (Deut.  xxxi.  3) ;  "  and  the 
Lord,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  before  thee.''  (Ibid.  8.)  No  mention  here  of 
angel  or  messenger.  Mokes  admits  neither  of  angels  nor  of  demons. 
The  same  word,  Malach,  has  been  manifestly  superadded  in  the  second 
Terse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus,  for  immediately  after  saying  that 
^  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  bu^,**  it  says  (ver.  4), 
^<  and  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto 
him.'*  His  doctrine,  he  further  declares  (Deut.  xxx.  12),  to  have  in  it 
nothing  that  is  miraculous.  <'  It  is  not  in  heaven,"  but  is  ^*  in  thy  mouth 
and  in  thy  heart." 

In  Exod.  xxxiii.  20,  it  is  said  :  '^  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face :  for 
there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live."  This,  and  the  allusion  to  the  bads 
(Achorai)  in  verse  23,  means  that  man  cannot  understand  God  but  very 
imperfectly,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  pharisees,  who  preached  direct 
revelation,  so  they  added,  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face 
as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend." 

It  is  said  again  in  the  decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  11),  "  F<»  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath-day.*'  Bat 
Moses  says  twice  elsewhere  that  six  years  the  land  is  to  be  sown,  but  the 
seventh  it  is  to  remain  fallow,  and  six  days  man  and  beast  may  work, 
but  the  seventh  rest.  (Exod.  xxiii.  12  ;  Deut.  v.  14.)  There  is  no  alla- 
sioB  here  to  the  creation.  Hiat  particular  allusion  has,  according  to  our 
learned  Hebraist,  been  added  to  explain  away  the  foundation  of  the 
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SabkUh  in  ocMtfonmty  wHh  the  superstitioiis  and  antnrational  principles 
of  the  pharisees.  If  this  were  eetablisbed,  wiiat  a  world  of  discussion  it 
voold  have  saved  naturalists  and  {netists  i 

In  that  marnifioent  peroration  in  Lev.  xzvi.,  called  by  the  Talmud 
the  docha,  and  which  is  read  in  the  synagogue  in  subdued  tones,  Moses 
expounds  &e  law,  and  die  blessings  and  penalties  that  follow  from  its 
observance  and  ks  non.obserranee,  but  to  tms,  according  to  Weill,  verses 
44  and  45  have  been  superadded.  In  Deut  zxviii.  the  same  blessings 
and  maledietioBS  flowing  from  the  observanee  and  non-observance  of  the 
law,  are  pronounced  in  still  more  terrible  language,  but  there  are  no 
eoBseiatory  passages  for  the  elect.  The  pharisees  reserved  to  themselves 
a  prediction  of  mercy,  just  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  in  their  day, 
Sid  the  French,  we  are  told,  do  in  the  present  day,  as  the  beloved  of  God, 
bat  with  no  avail.  God  does  not  trifle  ifith  man ;  there  is  no  mercy  for 
these  who  violate  the  laws  of  God,  whic^  are  those  of  nature  and  of 
reason ;  no  evasion  of  just  retribution  to  those  who  claim  an  alliance 
with  celestial  powers. 

The  God  of  Moses,  says  Weill,  ijf  justice,  not  pardon  (there  is  no 
pai^don  ev^i  in  Numb.  xiv.  20,  if  what  follows  is  carefully  perused); 
Venake  lo  lenahi,  ^  He  will  leave  nothing  unpunished.''  This  struggle 
between  man  who  asks  to  be  pardoned,  and  the  law  of  God  which  knows 
no  mercy,  is,  according  to  Weill,  one  of  the  principal  philosophical 
elem^its  <^  the  Pentateuch.  Hence  arise  the  numerous  contradictions 
between  the  w<N*ds  Mid  the  acts  in  the  Bible.  God  always  says,  ''  Well, 
I  wiU  pardon.*'  It  is  not  Moses  who  makes^him  say  so.  He  only  relates 
the  facts,  and  the  facts  always  bear  testimony  to  a  strict  justice.  Aaron 
was  not  pardoned,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  Moses.  Moses 
himself  never  saw  the  promised  land.  It  is  the  same  with  the  family  of 
Koracb,  and  the  daughters  of  Moab ;  of  the  first,  fourteen  thousand 
perished,  and  ol  the  second,  twenty-four  thousand,  notwithstanding  ex- 
piatory incense  and  sacrifices. 

There  is  no  allusion  in  Deuteronomy  to  the  Kippourim,  or  da^  of 
pardcm.  The  passage,  «  I  will  set  a  king  over  me'*  (Deut.  xvii.  14),  it  is 
said,  must  have  been  added  long  after  the  time  of  Samuel,  who  declares 
fwmally  (1  Sam.  viii.)  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  King  of  Israel.  Who- 
soever added  this  chapter  has  utteriy  ignored  the  laws  of  Moses.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  shall  not  multiply  wives  to  himself,  whereas  Moses 
(Exod.  xxi.)  forbids  the  sale  of  servants  unto  a  strange  nation,  and  if  he 
take  unto  him  another  wife,  her  food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of 
marriage  (anaihah,  •*  rights  of  love,"  W^eill  translates  it),  shall  he  not 
diminish.  This  law  was  instituted  by  Moses  against  polygamy  and  the 
harem.  The  kings  of  Israel  never  observed  it,  but  what  law  of  Moses 
did  they  observe  p 

There  is  a  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  fourth'  and  eleventh  verses 
of  Deut  XV.  In  the  fourth  verse  it  is  said  "  there  shall  be  no  poor 
among  you,"  and  in  the  eleventh  verse,  "  the  powr  shall  never  cease  out 
of  the  land/*  The  authorised  version  has  it  "  save  when,"  in  the  mar- 
ginal reacfing,  "to  the  end  that,"  but  Weill  says  it  is  there  shall  be  no 
more  poor  in  thy  bosom,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  which, 
establishing  everywhere  the  reign  of  perfect  human  justice,  would  bring 
about  general  material  prosperity.  Hence  is  the  latter  phrase  inter- 
calated as  the  expression  of  social   principles  utterly  opposed  to  the 
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former,  and  the  man  who  wrote  the  one  would  never  have  written  the 
other.  Moses  forbids  usury,  yet  is  the  law  twice  found  to  have  been 
tampered  with  in  the  Pentateuch.  So  again  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  slavery.  Moses  pronounces  directly  against  slavery  in  the  thirty-ninA 
and  fortieth  verses  of  Lev.  xxv.,  and  yet  we  find  regulations  respecting 
slaves  in  Deut.  xxv.  and  Exod.  xxi.  In  Gen.  i.  27,  it  is  said  God 
(Elohim)  created  male  and  female,  but  in  chapter  ii.  we  have  a  narra- 
tive of  a  secondary  creation  of  the  female.  The  Pentateuch,  as  has 
been  often  observed,  also  makes  mention  of  cnties  that  were  not  in  exis- 
tence until  five  centuries  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

Out  of  all  these  contradictions,  alterations,  and  interpolations,  the  law 
of  Moses  comes  forth,  according  to  the  Hebraist,  pure  and  unalloyed  as 
virgin  gold.  Moses,  according  to  him,  was  neither  a  supernatural  re- 
vealer,  nor  a  mediator  in  the  sense  which  Christians  attach  to  that  word. 
He  is  simply  a  philosophic  legislator,  and  his  legislation  is  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  justice,  liberty,  responsibility,  and  solidarity.  He  con- 
centrated his  whole  system  in  one  word,  Jehovah,  "  Qod  will  never 
change."  It  is  not  a  play  on  words,  it  is  a  whole  system.  His  laws  are 
unchangeable.  He  neither  pardons  nor  punishes.  Man's  happiness  or 
misery  lie  within  himself,  according  as  he  follows  or  wanders  m>m  the 
laws  of  God,  or  the  natural  laws.  These  laws  are  the  same  for  all ;  there 
is,  therefore,  complete  equality  before  the  God  of  Moses.  There  were 
no  expiatory  sacrifices ;  with  Moses  sacrifices  were  a  sin-ofiering,  or  fine 
paid  to  the  priest  for  purification.  (Lev.  vi.  26.)  Kipour,  according  to 
Weill,  means  to  purify,  not  to  pardon ;  and  Eipourim  is  the  day  of  puri- 
fication, not  of  pardon.  His  proofs  here  are  almost  unanswerable.  The 
word  vekipour  is  used  in  Lev.  xii.  8,  where  allusion  is  made  to  the 
woman^s  ofiTering  after  childbirth  in  order  that  she  may  be  made  ^^  dean." 
There  is  no  pardon  here.  The  whole  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Moses,  belongS|  according 
to  Weill,  to  the  Pharislan  epoch  of  the  second  temple. 

Moses  has  been  reproached  with  not  having  eliminated  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  According  to  Weill,  that,  on  the  contrary,  constitutes  one 
of  his  great  titles  to  glory.  Moses  declares  man's  perfect  freedom.  He 
holds  in  his  own  hands  good  or  evil.  He  must  obey  the  law  towards  bis 
neighbour  and  all  living  things,  and  even  to  the  earth  he  dwells  upon. 
This  no  other  legislator  had  decreed.  The  people  of  Israel  had  no  claim 
to  be  elect,  save  in  as  far  as  they  observed  the  law  of  reason  and  justice, 
or,  as  it  is  written  in  Deut.  iv.,  the  **  statutes  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing." Moses  repudiates  all  miraculous  or  celestial  revelation.  His  doc- 
trine was  not  revealed  by  Heaven,  but  by  reason.  It  comes  firom  tiie 
heart  and  the  head.  Moses,  further,  never  exacted  faith.  Jehovah,  in 
his  system,  only  asks  of  his  people  to  be  just  towards  one  another,  to- 
wards animals  and  plants,  and  all  creatures  without  distinction.  Sacrifices 
were  tolerated  simply  to  assure  the  existence  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  "  The 
doctrine  of  Moses  is  not  a  supernatural  revelation ;  Moses  himself  has 
presented  it  as  the  logical  consequence  of  reason,  and  all  that  is  opposed 
to  such  a  deduction  in  the  Pentateuch  is  false,  superimposed,  legendaiy, 
and  apocryphal." 

The  device  of  Moses  being  <<  God  is  just"  and  man  is  fi^-ee,  the  aim  and 
object  of  man  and  society  is  to  imitate  the  justice  of  God.  Only  where 
human  justice  fails  to  reach  the  criminal,  divine  justice  will  visit  him 
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sooner  or  later  on  this  earth.  Hbtoiy,  as  Schiller  says,  is  the  tribunal  of 
Grod.  As  it  is  with  individuals  and  families,  so  small  nations  attain 
grandeur  by  their  virtues,  while  great  nations  disappear  by  their  vices. 
When  a  nadon  is  guided  by  a  feJse  religion  or  philosophy,  its  decline  is 
all  the  more  rapid. 

Moses  did  not  proclaim  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  he  spoke  of 
death  as  joining  one's  ancestors,  or  people,  and  he  punished  the  guilty  up 
to  the  fourth  generation.  According  to  Weill,  the  dog^a  of  immortali^ 
enslayes  and  brutalises  man.  It  involves  the  idea  of  predestination,  whicn 
is  &tal  to  liberty  and  industry.  Moses  (Deut  xxxL  16}  rejects  all 
assumptions  of  destiny  and  grace— assumptions  put  forward  by  the  idle, 
the  vicious,  and  prevaricators,  with  whom  such  vices  are  a  fatality, 
whereas  with  Moses  they  arise  from  abandoning  the  laws  of  God— from 
fidling  in  their  duty  towards  their  Creator. 

The  moral  principle  in  Moses  consists  in  the  love  and  imitation  of 
God.  <*You  shall  be  holy,"  he  said,  ''for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
hohr."  He  who  does  not  love  God  with  all  his  heart  is  immoral,  impure, 
and  unjust  All  men  being  servants  of  Jehovah  are  brethren,  and  should 
act  towards  one  another  as  such.  It  is  in  the  name  of  that  law  that 
Moses  enjoins  charity.  (Deut  xv.  7.)  The  seventh  yearns  harvest  belonged 
to  t^e  poor  brethren.  With  Moses  the  stranger  is  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  native — a  state  of  things  that  exists  among  no  oUier 
people.  So  also  in  Deuteronomy  there  is  complete  equality  between  man 
and  woman.  Woman  enjoys  the  sanne  rights  and  privileges  as  mam  The 
same  law  is  extended  to  animals,  plants,  and  even  to  this  earth.  All 
creation  is  an  emanation  of  the  essence  of  God.  The  difference  between 
beings  is  in  the  quantity  of  divine  essence  which  each  contains.  Many 
of  the  laws  of  Moses  are  especially  directed  to  the  duty  due  to,  and  pro- 
tection of,  animals,  plants,  and  the  earth. 

Moses  not  only  does  not  repeat  in  the  Deuteronomy  the  law  of  cir- 
cumcision, but  he  nowhere  makes  of  it  a  particular  law.  Where  such 
occurs,  it  is,  according  to  Weill,  an  interpolation.  It  is  only  in  Hebrew 
&at  man  and  woman  bear  the  same  name,  with  the  exception  of  generic 
termination  Isch  and  Ischah  (Gen.  ii.  23),  and  hence  it  arose  that  man 
and  wife  are  of  tiie  same  fleshl  Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  that  the 
fundamental  law  of  Moses  was  equality  and  monogamy. 

Further,  according  to  oiur  Hebraist  critic,  the  history  of  the  '^  Fall," 
and  the  very  word  itself,  are  of  Talmudic  and  Christian  invention.  The 
Bible  contains  no  such  a  "word.  The  legendary  fable  of  scriptures  is  not 
the  fall,  but  the  glorification  of  man  and  woman.  Thanks  to  Eve,  man 
shall  know  good  from  evil,  and  shall  be  free  to  choose.  Adam,  hitherto 
an  idle  man,  is  condemned  to  do  his  duty  towards  God  and  man,  and  to 
toil ;  Eve,  on  her  part,  is  condemned  to  love  her  husband,  to  bear  many 
children,  and  it  is  Dy  love  that  man  shall  rule  over  her.  What  is  called 
the  <<  fall,"  is,  in  fact,  the  quintessence  of  philosophy.  The  expression 
of  the  aim  and  object  of  creation,  as  propounded  in  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  sculptures  as  well  as  in  the  Holy  Writ.  It  is  the  secret  of 
the  solidarity  of  all  beings  and  of  all  existences,  from  the  grain  of  sand 
to  the  star  in  the  heavens. 

Reason  must  be  blinded  by  tyrannical  dogmas  to  see  in  this  legend  the 
"  fall"  of  man  or  of  woman.  Woman  has  no  reason  but  to  glorify  in  it. 
It  constituted  the  basis  of  the  intellectual  influence  of  woman  and  of 
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tmotkogsMy.  Noah  and  hit  sods  were  fnoxiogainoii8»  so  were  all  the 
aaioftfds  thai  went  into  the,  ark.  Abraham  onlj  ttiarried  agsun  after  the 
decease  of  Sarah*  The  hUtory  of  Jacob  attests  to  the  dansper  of  poly* 
gamy.  Monogamy  is  alone  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature^  rof 
then  the  sexes  tend  to  balance  one  another.  Marriage  is  obligatory  in 
iAke  law  of  Moses,  but  it  is  not  a  religious  sacrament,  or  widowers  or 
widows  would  not  be  permitted  to  wed  again.  By  a  law  of  Moses,  wliieli 
ought  to  be  accepted  by  every  nation  which  pretends  to  justice,  reasoo, 
or  morality^  a  man  who  seducea  a  girl  is  bound  to  marry  her.  (Elxod*  xiii. 
16,  Deut.  zxii.  29.)  There  would  then  be  no  prostitution--^tho  plague- 
spot  of  the  nineteenth  century^  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  law  of 
Moses  with  regard  to  woman  bears  with  it  the  stamp  of  a  rery  high 
degree  of  ctvitisalion,  the  more  remarkable  for  the  epoch  in  whieh  ks 
lived,  and  when  the  natural  laws  were  commonly  infringed  by  an  almost 
universal  practice  of  slavery  and  polygamy  ;  Moses  deoounoed  both,  and 
admitted  woman  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  maa,  save  the 
priesthood. 

It  results,  indeed,  frem  this  peculiar  mode  of  studying  and  viewing  tbt 
fundamental  law  of  Moses,  and  this  novel  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  karned 
Hebrabt  and  Talmudic  nonconformist,  to  reconcile  that  law  with  ths 
laws  of  nature  and  reason,  and  to  prove,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  expres- 
sion of  those  laws  ihaty  in  the  words  of  the  author : 

Moses  himself  repudiates  all  celestial  or  miraculoufl  revelation. 

That  his  religious^  sootal,  and  poHticaJ  doctrine  reposes  solely  on 
reason,  in  direct  relation  to  the  Creator,  and  emanating  from  him. 

That  the  Jewish  people  were  not  elected  lor  their  virtue,  or  tbeir 
ndjiUty,  or  their  fpree,  but  simply  to  serve : 

Firstly,  As  a  people  in  judgment  against  idolatroua,  impious,  and  bar^ 
barous  nations. 

Secondly,  As  a  pec^le  serving  as  models  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  so 
long  as  they  followed  the  laws  ckF  God  based  upon  liberty  and  duty. 

That  if  this  people  failed  in  its  duties,  however  elect  it  might  be,  it 
lost  all  its  rights.  The  Ood  of  Moses  is  not  a  chance  being,  more  potent 
than  other  gods,  ruling  the  world  after  his  caprices  and  arbitrary  will, 
condemning  one  day  and  pardoning  the  next ;  giving  to  ^  one  health, 
fortune,  and  power,  and  depriving  another  simply  because  it  is  his  plea* 
sure  to  do  so,  but  the  Being  who  is  what  he  is,  what  he  was,  what  he 
will  be  ;  in  one  word,  Jehovah.  The  law,  the  logic  which  never  chaoge*^ 
which  has  no  respect  to  rich  or  poor,  to  strong  or  weak. 

God  is  incorruptible,  immovable  justice.  By  its  essence,  by  its  lav^ 
good  always  produces  good,  and  evil  always  engenders  evil. 

This  justice  leaves  notlung  unpunished,  but  it  also  leaves  nothing  un- 
rewarded. 

Man  is  firee,  completely  free,  thanks  to  his  reason  and  to  his  instinct  of 
the  just  and  the  unjust. 

He  holds  his  happinens  and  unhappioess  in  his  own  hand. 

This  instinct  is  readily  perceived. 

Every  man  must  do  to  his  neighbour  as  he  wishes  to  be  done  nnt^ 
himself.  Nay,  more  than  that,  he  must  not  permit  that  an  act  of  ii^tt»- 
tice  be  committed  towards  a  man^  nor  a  beast,  nor  a  plant-^not  even  to 
the  earth. 

Moses  proclaims  the  sofidarity  of  beings,  for  he  pi^eseribes  to  man  ois 
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daty  iow«rds  animaLi,  plaais^  and  the  earth.  AH  has  system  reposes 
upon  Dtnrr  which  the  strong  must  fulfil  towards  the  weak,  the  rick 
towards  the  poor,  and  the  healthy  man  towards .  the  invalid.  If  meu 
obeerted  these  laws  and  did  their  duty  all  would  be  ha[^y.  There 
would  no  longer  be  any  evil-doing  animals,  no  pestilence,  no  war%  bo 
&mine!  If  man,  acoording  to  Moses,  only  did  his  duty  towards  hk 
neighbour,  towards  animals,  plants,  and  the  earth — ammals,  pkatSy  and 
the  earth  would  only  be  elements  of  blessings  and  prosperity.  But  if 
man  neglects  his  duty,  animals,  plants,  and  the  eartfi  itself  become  the 
means  of  affliction  and  of  chastbement. 

Animab  run  wild  and  do  evil. 

The  earth,  no  longer  cultivated,  exhales  pestilence,  or  entails  famine* 
<<  Heaven,"  Moses  says,  "  shall  be  of  brass,  and  the  land  copper." 

This  solidarity  of  beings  has  not  been  perceived  by  any  philosopbeTf 
Mther  ancient  or  modern,  from  Moses  to  Spinoza.  The  Kabbal  alone 
bad  a  presentiment  of  it. 

Moses  himself  has  only  indicated  it 

Spinoza  has  taken  it  as  the  keystone  of  his  doctrine.  Since  that 
epoch  it  constitutes  part  of  plulosophy :  the  science  of  God* 

Moses  repudiates  gprace  and  predestination.  Man  has  nothing  to  re- 
proach to  God.  His  misfortunes  come  dowly  firom  his  failing  in  his 
duty,  or  from  the  prevarications  of  his  ancestors  handed  down  firom, 
£itber  to  son.  God  only  turns  from  those  who  turn  from  him,  that  is  to 
say,  who  do  not  do  their  duty  towards  their  neighbours  or  themsdives« 

The  social  system  of  Moses  is  dentocracy  based  oa  duty. 

Montesquieu  would  have  said  virtue. 

Moses  does  not  announce  right*  The  right  of  one  always  springs 
firom  duty  done  to  another.  Only  that  the  neglect  of  that  duty  never 
lensains  usapunisfaed.  In  default  of  direct  judgment,  God,  that  is  to  say, 
the  force  of  things,  the  logic  of  the  law,  will  give  birth  to  acts  of  tea- 
geaace  to  confound  man. 

Causes  are  only  dissipated  in  the  effects  which  they  bring  about,  just 
as  a  torch  is  devoured  by  the  flame  that  it  produces.  The  whole  mondity 
of  Moses  lies  in  doing  one's  duty.  Man,  the  creature,  should  imitate 
the  Creator,  and  aspire  to  equal  him  in  justice  and  purity  I  If  he  does 
not  aspire  to  this,  if  he  listens  to  the  voice  of  egotistical  right,  rather 
than  to  that  of  <kity  $  of  the  duty  which  he  has  to  accomplish  towards 
the  poor  and  the  inferior,  towards  plants  and  animals,  justice  will  sooner 
or  later  put  him  in  the  place  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  axtd  the  unlortum^, 
it  will  be  absolutely  done  to  him  as  he  shall  do  unto  others. 

Moses  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  creating  a  theocratic  state,  in 
the  sense  that  such  is  looked  upon  by  Christians.  His  pontiff  has  neither 
power,  nor  pdicy  nor  judicial  fuactions.  In  only  one  case,  that  of  a 
woman  accused  of  infidelity  by  a  jealous  husband,  had  the  High  Priest 
a  direct  influenoe.  But  he  had  nothing  to  pardon,  or  could  bs  pardon 
anything. 

Saerifioe  is  a  pecuniary  fine  for  the  sinner,  nor  can  the  sinner  make 
an  offirkig  audi  he  has  completely  repaired  the  evil  done  to  his  neigh- 
bour. 

The  altar  f^tects  no  oriminaL  <^  You  shall  take  him  even  on  the 
altar,"  says  Moses;  and  the  High  Priest  himself  was  as  much  sul^'eot  to* 
ths  universal  hm  as  the  last  of  the  Israelites^    Moses  procloiaia  com- 
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olete  equality  before  the  law,  for  the  stranger  as  well  as  for  the  citizen. 
He  concedes  all  the  privileges  of  humanity  to  woman.  So  likewise  to 
the  child. 

He  takes  all  property  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  so  that  it  may  devote 
itself  to  the  instruction  of  people  without  age  or  sex.  The  first  duty  of 
man,  according  to  Moses,  is  to  instruct  his  brother,  and  to  initiate  him 
in  the  law  of  God. 

The  tribe  of  Levi  was  thus  removed  from  all  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  material  life ;  it  lived  by  the  sacrifices,  and  it  was  lodged  at  the  expense 
of  thp  state.  But  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  justice  or  with  the  admi- 
nistration. Judges  and  functionaries,  as  also  officers  in  time  of  war, 
were  elected  by  the  people. 

A  supreme  judge,  elected  by  the  entire  nation,  held  the  reins  of  the 
state.  » 

A  curious  thing.  The  prophets  who,  in  the  Judaism  of  antiquity 
represented,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  modem  press,  all 
issued  from  the  people  with  the  exception  of  Isaiah,  who  was  bom  and 
brought  up  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  absolutely  like  Moses.  '^  Heaven 
will,"  said  Moses,  *'  that  all  people  were  prophets." 

So  far  frx)m  fearing  or  being  apprehensive  of  instmction  or  inspiration, 
the  whole  system  of  Moses  is  based  on  the  study  of  the  law  of  God,  which 
ought  always  to  be  meditated. 

Moses  abolished  slavery  in  principle,  and  only  admitted  it  temporarily. 
He  founded  the  Sabbath,  in  order  to  procure  to  the  slave,  even  when  a 
stranger,  and  to  animals,  a  day  of  rest  that  was  obligatory.  He  does  not 
even  permit  a  fire  to  be  lighted  on  that  day. 

All  fugitive  stranger  slaves  were  free  on  touching  the  Jewbh  soil. 

He  never  made  an  offensive  war.  He  proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  to  all 
the  peoples  on  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  promising  that  all  should  be  paid 
to  uiem  forthwith. 

War  is  with  him  only  legitimate  when  defensive.  He  only  excepts 
from  that  rule  the  seven  tribes  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  Palestine,  who 
were  given  up  to  all  kinds  of  abominations,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  the  law 
of  God,  must  be  exterminated  to  the  last  man,  to  the  last  woman,  save 
the  virgin  and  the  child. 

Woman  is  with  him  the  equal  of  man,  both  in  what  regards  rewards 
and  punishments;  he  even  dreads  an  idolatrous  woman  more,  for  hb 
people,  than  an  idolatrous  man. 

He  assures  all  natural  rights  to  animals ;  as  he  also  recognises  to  the 
soil  rights  springing  from  the  duties  to  be  accomplished  by  man  to- 
wards it. 

Lastiy,  Weill  declares  that,  if  no  Christian  has  hitherto  understood 
Moses — Michaelis  excepted — it  b  because  for  centuries  any  Christian 
who  would  have  dared  to  speak  the  tmth  in  regard  to  Moses,  would  have 
been  denounced  as  a  dangerous  revolutionary,  or  have  been  burnt  by  the 
inquisition.  The  most  violent  of  all  adversaries  to  Moses  is,  however, 
the  Talmud.  It  has  disfigured  his  laws,  and  introduced  its  own  eirors 
in  their  place.  Voltaire  thought  that  Christianity  sprang  from  Mosaism; 
Weill  declares  that  it  sprang  from  the  Talmud.  The  Christian  dognsa, 
save  the  Trinity,  which  is  Platonic  (qusere  Egyptian  ?),  issued  forth  bodily 
from  the  Talmud. 

Hitherto  the  Jews,  themselves  delivered  over  to  rabbinical  authorial 
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haye  not  dared  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  Moses,  and  to  oppose  them 
to  the  Talmud.  Aben  Esra  hazarded  a  few  truths,  but  in  an  obscure 
language.  Spinoza  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  look  at  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  without  fear,  and  he  was  accordingly  persecuted.  But  Spinoza 
placed  "Supreme  Intelligence"  in  the  place  of  Jehovah.  Since  that 
epoch  several  learned  Christians  have  studied  Hebrew  with  succcJbs,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  penetrated  the  philosophical  genius  of  Moses.  Ordi- 
nary philosophers  do  not  know  Hebrew,  and  few  Hebraists  are  philoso- 
phers. Yet  no  man  could  pronounce  the  words,  Justice,  Liberty,  and 
Equality,  without  adducing  the  fundamental  law  of  Moses.  Without, 
however,  the  preliminary  law  of  duty,  sole  origin  of  all  right,  justice, 
liberty,  and  equality  are  impossible.  This  has  been  the  error  of  all 
modern  revolutions,  and  has  rendered  their  movements  abortive.  Moses 
alone  discovered  the  law  of  humanity,  that  all  right  springs  from  duty 
alone,  and  without  duty  there  can  be  neither  justice,  liberty,  equality,  or 
solidarity. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  epitome  of  a  man's  life,  works,  and  ideas, 
and  another  to  discuss  their  bearings.  No  moderate  space  would  suffice, 
especially  in  instances  like  the  present,  for  such  an  undertaking.  The 
intelligent  reader  will,  however,  be  able  to  discern  at  once  where  this 
learned  Hebraist  is  inductive  and  sound,  where  speculative,  affirmative, 
or  dogmatic,  and  where  altogether  wanting.  A  belief  in  the  natural 
laws,  for  example,  by  no  means  implies  or  necessitates  a  disbelief  in  a 
first  cause;  on  the  contrary,  the  inductive  system  demands  such,  while 
Weill's  system,  if  it  does  not  ignore  it,  speaks  very  obscurely  on  that 
point.  Again,  a  first  cause  may  be  in  the  likeness  of  spiritual  humanity^ 
or,  vice  versd,  spiritual  humanity  may  be  brought  in  closer  proximity  to 
the  Divine  Being,  without  any  necessary  belief  in  the  intimation  to  that 
effect  coming  through  human  or  inspired  writings.  Spiritual  existence, 
although  a  most  rare  phenomenon,  appears  to  have  been  attested  by  far 
too  numerous  and  prolonged  observations  to  be  discarded  as  either 
miraculous  or  unphilosophical.  It  might,  indeed,  be  embodied  among 
the  natural  laws  quite  independent  of  any  systematic  creed.  So  also  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  physical  theory  of  a  future  existence,  as 
propounded,  for  example,  by  the  amiable  author  of  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm,"  demands  no  controlling  creed  or  faith.  It  is  founded 
simply  upon  an  extension  of  the  natural  laws  into  the  spiritual  world. 
It  is  as  unphilosophical,  as  we  deem  it  to  be  wrong,  to  argue  that  a  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  implies  "social  and  political  dangers,"  in* 
justice  and  tyranny,  or  even  predestination  or  fatality.  A  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  may  be  founded  upon  a  purely  philosophical  con* 
rideration  of  the  natural  and  moral  laws,  without  any  necessary  regard 
for  inspired  writings,  religious  dogmas,  or  theocracies,  or  hierarchies  of 
any  description.  Do  not  let  it  be  imagined  that  in  the  endeavour  to  be 
concise  we  discard  such.  We  merely  mean  to  say  that  the  belief  may 
exist  and  be  founded  upon  sound  principles,  without  the  aid  of  dogmas. 
There  are  both  universal  beliefe  and  individual  beliefs,  or  consciousnesses 
that  have  no  reference  to  any  one  particular  creed.  So  eloquently  do 
these  speak,  that  any  human  being  would  rather  resign  himself  to  the 
melancnoly  thought  of  utter  annihilation  after  death,  than  admit  the 
same  in  the  case  of  a  dear  and  beloved  dead  relative. 
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Ja  49  ftp:  as  Moses  is  conceipeda  whether  viewed  a^  aA  iQ»{)lrjed  cf  t^.^ 
purely  ratiooalistic  writer,  he  manifestly  regards  Jehp.vah  ^.s^  thing  ijof^i 
1^  a  Being,  a  Creq4K>r,  ^d  a  First  Cause,  9^  w«U  a^  ^  Kulei^  and  mk  ^ 
a,  Substantive  E;ssence,  Thifl  ^pa,rt  from  interpolations  aflid  wp^^powr 
tloos.  If  God  the  Cseator  stands  apart  fron^  mi  ahave  ^e  a^fi 
laws-r^tbe  created— it  bepome^  s^  question,  then,,  how  fftr  ^e  iPAy  ojtm^ 
not  be  concilii^ted  by  prayer.  Fcajyer  if  apt  witho^t  the.  p«ie  9f  m 
natural  la,ws.  It  is  an  instiuct,  1^  mptilae  conupou  to.  o^A  V^  hM  vmk 
savage  05  barbarouii  condition,  and  >arhereft)re  should  the  C»e«itor  |i^ 
given  such  8,a  instinct  in  vjdp,  W^y  naoife  than  the  CQUfi/^umm  of 
existence^  the  idea  of  a,  future,  or  any  other  intelleqtual  *ttrib;iM;e  w?  mi^i 
impulse  or  propensity  ?  In  our  present  profound  ignort^cft  upou  mb 
recondite  ^ulgects,  it  is  more  of  a  dogma^  to  aflJrna  the  iueffi^ien^  of 
prayer,  because  the  natur^  laws  are  i^iflexible^  th^  it  is  to,  believe  in  itf 
eflfica^jy.  The  latter  h^i^  the  ^dv^tftge  of  being  a*  u^tun^l  instuwA 
whereas  the  former  is  the  mere  deduction  of  a  limited  understaudipg* 
We  are  arguwg  here  upon  purely  philosophiiM^l  and  ration^istii^  frin- 
cipjes,  without  regard  to  teachings,  revelations,  or  dispei^usatio^* 

Hence  it  is  that  we  cai^not  further  concede  that  a  belief  m  the  eli<}W 
of  prayer,  and  ia  the  immortality  of  the  souJ„  or  in  spiritual  ei^istei^ 
necessarily  implies  subjection  to  apy  rehgious  dogmas  or  piiestly  tkf^ 
doms  that  ensUve  or  brutalise  the  mind,  since  suoh  CQ^f^eptJ^H^  <^  W 
entertained  without  a^y  such,  subjection  whfttsoever^ 

Sq  also  ia  regard  to  predestination.  It  does  not  ^epess^i^y  {bUow 
irom  a  belief  io  the  iqamortalitv  of  the  soul,  or  spirituf^l  ei^te^ce,  q^  h 
the  efficapy  of  prayer,  th^t  either  the  lawi?  of  najburei  9,ve  pei^verte^  Of 
that  good  and  evil,  life  ^ud  death,  are  decreed  by  fate.  M^  i*  u** 
doubtedly  ^  free  agents  i^ubject  to  the  natural  laws,  rewarded  by  Qb^<&e909 
and  puiiished  by  disobedience  to  those  laws,  but  this  does  not,  m  ^  ^if^ 
known,  extend  to  fiipiritual  exi^teuce,  a  belief  ui  whipb^  %t  all  events  ift 
no  way  implies  the  foreordAiuiug  of  wh^^evei;  eposes,  to  p^^s  dw^*  W©-  01 
after  death. 

Weill  exhibit?  a  singularly  limited  oomprehei;ision  of  <^;  ni^rcd  Iaw9 
when  he  ai^gues  that  if  mea  did  their  duty  there  wpuld  be  uo  9oxiw&  ei 
predatory  animals.  Some  animals  appear  to  hnye  beeii  eFea.te4  to  prey 
upon  others,  to  prevent  too  great  a  multiplicity  on  tjie  p^r^  of  ^^m 
species.  Sueh  is  the  relation  of  the  carnivora  tP  the  herbivoij^i,  of  tfaei 
^ptores  to  the  grauivprous  l^rds*  Swallows,  devour  iu^ept^  ftmid  th« 
most  busy  h^uut^  o£  men  aud  the  most  crowded  ce^t^es  pf  pppulftlios, 
where  ma»  is  or.  ought  tpi  be  dpipg  \m  duty.  Su^h  creatioBis  4re  m.  tlw 
order  of  nature* 

Weill's  work  must,  ift  epuplu^ion,  be  ?iiW|dy  looj^ed  upo^i  imi  %  wry 
curious  and  remarkable  attempt  to  ^hpw  thajb  thp  Mosaic  l^w  i^  the^  9mQ 
a3  the  law  of  nature  aud  of  reason,.  whe»  4isemba^i*a;ised  pf  tbo^e  Jewish 
interpolatienSf,  which  he  as  a  lea^^edi  raihbi  if  undp^htedly  well  skilied  ¥» 
detecting  and  very  ingenious  in  e3^posing>  aithPWfi^  ^  freque^tljjineliw4 
to  he  a^mative  and  d^gm^ie.  49  philosopiupally  ^^^^w^pt^e^  Qt^t  et 
the  t^estiPA  of  the  trui»  ej^te^t  9.ud  beeriQg  pf  the  natuipal  ]a«%  %h$m 
selves,  his  kupwledge  and  iW)tiow  appew  tP  hfh  ^fiw  H»it(^  ajwl  is*  msi^ 
important  iuf^a»ce«i  quiyte  e^rooeou^^ 
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A   yOOAL   EXERCISE. 

in  two  parts. 

By  Francis  Jacox. 

Part  L 

Chab^ottb  Bbojit£:,  i^  the  firsl>> written,  last-pujbU^i/Qd,  of  har  nov^le^ 
tell^  PS  (p^r  qltum)f  ^'  I  always  take  yoices  into  accouat  in  judging  of 
cbaractier.^'*  Tho  ahade  of  Aieee  in  one  of  Rousseau's  odes — m^anii^ 
qf  course,  Jean-Baptiste,  not  Jean-Jacques— -wse  t]^et  cL  chanter  en  c^ 
terms  ; 

Des  soci^t6s  temporelles^ 

te  premier  lien  est  la  voix, 

Qn.  en  divers  tons  rhomme,  h.  son  clioix, 

Modifie  et  fl^chit  pour  elles  ; 

Signes  commons  et  natnrels. 

Oil  les  ames  incorporelies 

Se  tracent  aux  sens  corpoi:ela.t 

Tfaa^  eyeij  student  of  humaa  character  is  more  or  lesS:  studious  of  the 
human  voice,  might  he  illustrated  in  a  series  of  folio  volumeSj^  indefinitely 
^^  to  be  continue^  so  long  as  the  world  wags^  and  the  tongue. 

Observe,  for  example,  the  pipminence  given  by  Mr.  Carlyle  to  these 
vocal  characteristics.  Frledrich  Wilhelm's  voice  he  "  gues,i^s"  to  have 
be^n,  even  when  i?ot  loud,  of  clangorous,  quasi^metallic  nature ;  **  and  I 
learn  expressly  once,  that  it  had  a  nasal  quality?  in  it.}  His  Majesty 
q^ke  through  the  nose  ^  snuffled  his  speech,  in  an  earnest  ominously 
plangent  manner.  Ijn  angry  moments,  which  were  frecuient,  it  must 
nave  beenf-r-unpleasant  to  listen  to."§  Not  that  His  Majesty  pertained 
in  any  degree^  by  elective  affinity  or  otherwise,  to  the  peculiar  peopl^  in 
Butler,  who, 

— — by  the  sound  and  twang  of  nose. 

If  all  be  right  within  disclose,  ^ 

Free  from  a  crack,  or  flaw  of  sinning. 

As  men  tcj  pipkins  by  the  ringing.  || 

But  Frie^rich  Wilhelm  was  constitutionally  a  snu6ier ;  and,  being  so  feu: 
frotn  a  constitutional  monarch,  what  power  on  eardi  should  let  him  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Crown  Prince,  his  son,  had  a  voice  ^^  known  to  me. as 
▼eiy  fine,*'  says  his  biographer  :  "  a  voice  of  melodious  clearne8S."ir  O' 
as  it  is  expansively  eulogised  in  the  Proem,**  a  voice  "  clear,  melodious, 
and  sonorous ;  all  tones  ace  in  i^  ficom  that  of  ingenuous  inquiry,  grace- 
ful sociality,  light-fiowing  banter  (rather  prickly  for  most  part),  up  to 
definite  word  of  command,  up  to  desolating  word  of  rebuke  and  reproba- 

*  The  Professor,  ch.  L   -  f  Sni;  les  Divlnlttls  po^ques. 

SBusching:  Beitrttge,  L  568. 
Carl^le^  Qi^  of  Friedrich  II.,  1 417-.8t  ||  Hudibra^  part  i  c  iu. 

1  Carlyle,  nbi  supr^  IL  54.  ♦*  Id.  Ibid^  voL  L  p.  5. 
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tion  :" — ^a  voice  ^'  the  clearest  and  most  agreeable  ia  conyersation  I  ever 
heard,"  says  Dr.  Moore,*  of  Zeltico  renown. 

Mirabeau,  aeain,  lifting  op  his  lion-voice  at  the  tribune.  "  Listen  to 
the  brool  of  that  royal  forest- voice;  sorrowful,  low;  fast  swelling  to  a 
roar  !"t  Tall  shaggy  Marquis  Saint-Huruge :  "  bellowing"  is  the  cha- 
racter of  whose  voice,  like  that  of  a  Bull  of  Bashan ;  ^^  voice  which  drowns 
all  voices,  which  causes  frequently  the  hearts  of  men  to  leap.":(  As  for 
Danton,  energy  ^'  rolls  in  the  sound  of  his  voice  *  reverberating  from  the 
domes.'  "§  Marat :  ^^  Since  April,  the  bull-frog  voice  of  lum  sounds 
again ;  hoarsest  of  earthly  cries."  Saint- Just :  *^  A  youth  of  slight 
stature,  with  mild  mellow  voice."  Robespierre,  making  his  Eighth  of 
Thermidor  speech :  "  It  is  a  voice  bodeful  of  death  or  of  life.  Long- 
winded,  unmelodious  as  the  screech- owl's,"  &c.||  Then  again  we  listen 
to  President  Sieyes,  who,  '^  in  spite  of  his  small  voice,"  makes  "  eloquent 
though  shrill  reply."^  Sieyes,  be  it  observed  by  the  way,  had  learnt 
music  at  Saint- Sulpice,  and  according  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  had  une  voix 
charmante ;  while  another  authority  tells  us  that  it  was  ''  un  peu  faible 
et  voil^e  dans  la  conyersation,  mais  douce  et  expressive  dans  le  chant."** 
Nor  was  Sunt-Just  the  only  one  of  the  extreme  Terrorbts  who  rejoiced 
in  a  melodious  voice.  Couthon's  voice,  says  Alison,  "  was  soft  and  melo- 
dious; it  was  like  the  low  ringing  of  a  silver  bell/'tt  And  while  we  are 
among  the  French  Revolutionists,  let  us  not  forget  Vergniaud's  '^  de^ 
musical  tones," j;{  or  what  Lamartine  attributes  to  Madame  Roland,  <'  a 
tone  of  voice  which  borrowed  its  vibrations  from  the  deepest  fibres  of  her 
heart,  and  which  was  deeply  modulated  to  its  finest  movements  (a  pre- 
cious gift,  for  the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  the  channel  of  emotion  m  a 
woman,  is  the  medium  of  persuasion  in  the  orator,  and  by  both  these 
titles  nature  owed  her  the  charm  of  voice,  and  had  bestowed  it  on  her 
freely)."§§  Her  husband,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  particulars, 
physical  and  intellectual  alike,  was  signally  her  inferior,  for  Roland*8 
accents  were  harsh  and  inharmonious.  It  is  in  a  description  of  him,  in- 
deed, that  a  lady-friend  of  Madame's  writes  this  sentence :  '^  The  charm 
of  the  voice  is  a  gift  very  rare,  and  most  powerful  over  the  senses  ;  nor 
does  it  merely  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  sound,  but  equally  upon  that 
delicate  sensibility  which  varies  the  expression  by  modifying  the  accent." 
The  lady-friend  thus  wrote  in  a  letter  of  introductioui  of  which  M. 
Roland  was  the  bearer, — to  his  wife  that  was  to  be,  at  present  Mademoi- 
selle Fhilppon  only.  The  elderly  suitor  seems  to  have  found  his  un- 
musical organ  no  obstacle  to  success  in  wooing, — and  doubtless  the  lady's 
dulcet  pipe  hastened  her  being  won ;  for  we  will  hope  that  old  Roland 
had  an  ear,  being  denied  a  voice. 

•  View  of  Society  and  Manners  (1779),  TI.  246. 

t  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  the  French  Bevolutioo,  book.  v.  ch.  IL 

t  Id.  Ibid.,  book  vi.  ch.  v. 

§  Id.  Ibid.,  part  ii.  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

It  Id.  Ibid.,  book  vi.  ch.  iv.,  part  iii  book  i.  ch.  vii.,  book  vi.  ch.  vi. 

^  Id.  Ibid.,  part  ii.  book  i.  ch.  x. 

*'*-  Notice  de  M.  Fortoul. 

ft  Hist  of  Europe,  vol.  iiL  ch.  xv.  §  xlii. 

'    Lamartine,  Girondins,  VL  15.  §§  Id.  Ibid.,  L  viii.  ch.  ii. 
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And  what  a  charm  there  is,  in  a  veritably  charmiog  voioe^  be  its 
owner  a  soul  feminine  or  masculine !  We  are  told  by  one  who  ought  to 
know  (for  is  he  not  nominally  the  head  of  the  Satanic  School  ?)  tlutt 

The  Devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice.* 

There  are,  says  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  key-notes  in  the  thrilling  human 
voice,  simply  uttered,  which  can  haunt  the  heart,  rouse  the  passions,  lull 
rampant  multitudes,  shake  into  dust  the  thrones  of  guarded  kings,  and 
effect  more  wonders  than  ever  have  been  vnx>ught  by  the  most  artful 
chorus  or  the  deftest  quilLf  If,  as  old  Burton  reminds  us,  it  was  Jason's 
honeyed  accents  as  much  as  his  manly  form  that  fascinated  Medea,— 
delectahaiur  enim  Animus  simul  Jbrma  dulcibusque  verbis^% — so  '*  it 
was  Cleopatra's  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveigled  Antony, 
above  the  rest  of  her  enticements."^  Tennyson  is  not  unmindful  of  that^ 
in  his  presentment  of  her  who  died  a  Queen,  <*  showing  the  aspick's 
Kte:'* 

Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 
Struck  bj  all  passion,  did  fall  down  and  glance 

From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro'  all  change 
Of  liveliest  utterance.]! 

Cleopatra's  voice  has  been  compared  to  an  instrument  of  many  strings. 
There  is  a  voice  in  some  women,  as  Mr.  Bruce^  remarks  (in  reference  to 
this  very  enchantress),  which,  by  some  not  easily  explicable  sympathy 
between  it  and  those  who  listen  to  it,  will  effect  almost  anything.  To 
SQch  a  voice  he  attributes  no  small  part  of  the  *^  strange  fascinations** 
exercised  by  Madame  Roland.  So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  in  the  laureate's 
Idyll,  when  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  him, 

And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  mom 

When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 

Comes  flying  over  many  a  windv  wave 

To  Britain,  and  in  Apnl  suddenly 

Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemmed  with  green  and  red, 

And  he  suspends  bis  converse  with  a  friend, 

Or  it  may  be  the  labour  of  his  hands, 

To  think  or  say,  "  there  is  the  nightingale ;" 

So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  who  thought  and  said, 

"  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for  me."** 

"Well  may  the  French  moralist  declare  that  Vharmwiie  la  plus  douce  est 
k  sonde  la  voix  de  ceUe  que  Von  atW.tt  Beverse  the  gender  of  sub- 
jecfc  and  object  respectively,  and  still  the  maxim  will  hold  good.  "  Is't 
act  a  sweet  voice?  What  can  you  liken  to  it?"  asks  enamoured  Floribel 
Df  her  mother,  as  they  talk  together  of  the  bridegroom,  and  count  the 
hours  smce  the  last  meUow  echo  of  his  voice  lent  the  air  music.  What 
can  JLenora  liken  it  to?  Well,  she'll  do  her  best,  to  please  her  child,  9q 
•nppose  you  say 

*  Byron.  +  What  Will  He  Do  with  It?  volipartiU. 

I  ApoUonius,  Argonaut.  I.  8.  §  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  III.  2,  §  iv. 

|A  Dream  of  Fair  Women.       ^  See  his  Classical  and  Historical  Portraits. 
**  WyJls  of  the  King:  Enid.  ft  I*  Bruy^re,  Caract^res,  ch.  jii. 
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Pan's  lioneycomb 
Of  many  d^. 
Fhr.  {BoW  dutt  y<m  ai^ ; 

There's  nought  beneath  the  thunder-clouds  so  grand; 
The  wood-birds  and  the  Njeaterfalb  but  riibdt  hmi* 

Rousseau  commemorates,  in  Madame  de  Warens./^cette  voix  argent6e 
db  la  jeaneisse,  qni  fii  toujours  ^vtt  ihoi  tant  dMmpression,  qu'encore 
attjoard'-hm  je  He  puis  eiitendr^  sans  Amotion  le  son  d'une  johe  yoix  de 
dlle."t  K  iee  may  believe  the  father  of  Olympia  Morata,i  the  wheel  of 
Ixion  at  the  sound  of  «  sweet  voice  stands  still,  and  Cerberus  himseliP 
abiites  his  tiiple  growl.  And  no  marvel,  if  mart  voice  express  pore 
womanhood^s  betterttiost  l^elf, — the  notes 

Of  her  swpet  snirit's  mosio, — the  unearthly  sound 
Of  that  belovea  voice,. less  heard  than  felt. 
That  wins  the  wayward  heart  to  neace,  and  lulls 
The  Jnmost  nature  to  that  blissful  sleep 
Which  is  awake  to  heaven,  and  brings  no  dream, 
But  foretaste  of  the  beist  reality.^ 

The  elder  Coleridge- has  a  passage  of  stirring  eloquence  on  this  topic,  in 
the  pathetic  narrative  essay  he  once  Wtote  on  ^rva  Schoning,  the 
Nuremberg  wire-drawer's  ill-fated  child.  Her  voice,  he  says,  which  was 
naturally  at  once  sweet  and  subtle^  came  from  her,  like  the  fine  1lnte« 
tones  of  a  masterly  performer,  which  still  floating  at  some  uncertain  dis- 
tance, seem  to  be  created  by  the  player,  rather  than  to  proceed  from  the 
instrument.  **  If  you  had  listened  to  it  in  one  of  those  brief  sabbaths  of 
the  soul,  when  the  activity  and  discursiveness  of  the  thoughts  -are  sus- 
pended, and  the  mind  quietly  eddies  round,  instead  of  flowing  onward— 
(as  at  late  evening  in  the  spring  I  have  seen  a  bat  wheel  in  silent  circles 
round  and  round  a  frtlit-^tr^  in  fbll  Mossom,  in  the  mi^  of  which,  as 
within  a  close  tent  of  the  purest  'white,  an  unseen  nightingale  was  pipiog 
its  sweetest  notes) — ^in  such  a  mood  you  might  have  half^fancied,  half- 
felt,  that  her  voice  had  a  separate  being  of  its  own — ^that  it  was  a  living 
something,  the  mode  of  existence  of  which  was  for  the  ear  only."|| 

Lamartine's  florid  portrayal  of  Charlotte  Corday,  in  all  her  physical 
charms,  ends  with  this  voeal -tribute.  "  The -tone  of  bfir  voice — ^that 
living  echo  which  bespeaks  the  ^hole  Boul  in  "a  'vibration  Of  the  air — left 
a  deep  and  tender  impression  in 'the  ear* of  those  whom  she  addressed; 
and  they  ^oke  still  of  that  tone,  ten  years  «fter  th^  had  heard  k,  aa^^f 
strange  and  unforgotten  music^ineffaeeably  imprinted  on-the  memoyy.''i[ 
These  loDg-agO  Ifst^iers  would  also  tell. you,  that  there  were  in  this 
^'seal^of  the  soul"  notes  so  deep  >and  sonorous,  that  to  hear  was  even 
^ore  than  to  see  her,  and  that  Ohark>tte's  voiee  formed  anessentiali^rt 
of  the  beauty  that  fixed  your-gaze. 

Of'Mfs.  Schimmelpenninek  we  are  told  that*  no  ear  could  listen  tx>  her 
voice  without  being  riveted  by  its  clear,  melodions,  and  flexible  toasij 

*  T.  L.  Beddoes:  The  Bride's  Tragedy,  Act  IIL  Sc.  2. 

•+  Les  ConfedsioRs,  I«>  partie,  L  y. 

4  ^SeeDeeade  of  Italian*  Women,  IL  85. 

1 1  Hartley  Oolerkfge. 

8«.>r.  Goterldge,  The'Friend,  4th  ed.,  vOl.li.ft).'^r02-3. 

\  Histoire  des  Girondins,  1.  xllv.  §  iii. 
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e««r  val^g  ^wilSi  \m  Mbjedt>^^offi«<^9  4t  was  d^petft  pathoA,  som«>- 

It  &  a  i}«tl(!eal>k  fA<^,  that  the  Iftte  Mr.  Ir^g,  in  hra  defefnce  of  ^  th^ 
ItbB&'ues,"  intfiM^  WK^  »<>  %Ug^t  efrnphteb  <m  the  "peotitiar  chami  %tWi- 
bntM  hy  Mtt,  B%  lettM,  to  the  tfrgMie  ^blity  <^  these  irtftitt^  Voleel  It 
WW  k  mtaih  4i^  1;h(mght  t!6  Mmpte  ftik^d  ooohl  te9i«^-«->a  «hirfm  vpbh 
Ivhkh  he  Mems  kideed  to  hsve  partly  ^lied  fot  the  e<ynvieti6ii  weid  c<)Vr*- 
Timofi  of  gahidayen.  <*  ll'here  is  a  f)OWeir  in  the  toiob  to  thrill  the  heat^ 
and  overawe  the  spi^  aftet  a  n/Mnner  Which  I  have  never  felt.  There  is 
tt^aarch,  and  a 'miigest;^, -atid  a  sudlained  grandeur  in  t^e  voiee,  especiatty 
Off  those  who  pl^phe^y,  Which  1  hate  tievet  heard  ev«n  a  "resemhlaoce  to, 
ilkcept  now  und  lihen  in  %he  8uhKmest  «nd  most  ivnpassioned  Ynoods  of 
ikn.  Siddons  and  Mift  O'N^eili.  tt  id  a  mere  t^ttndotfment  of  aill  truth 
to^U  it  screitming  or  crying ;  it  is  the  ifiOs^  rtiajestic  atid  divitie  litter^ 
tttuse  which  I  have  0t^  heard,  sof^e  parts  of  which  I  never  heat^  equalled, 
)Kid  no  part  of  '%  «iii^al6ed)  by  the  €ne6t  execution  of  ^nfms  atid  df  Wt 
(iMbited  M  the  orat(M4os  it)  lihe  <>one&rt8  of  Ancietit  Moment  Otie  cati 
Atoey  fli«f»e  were  lli^dde  livitvg,  even  then,  liegettien  4of  the  lC4rk,  and 
thtfetighly  leavened  wHh  its  old  lettveti,  to  whom  nbt  the  least  damnatory 
Item  in  this  eonfessibn  of  fkith  Wduld  he,  the  -evidertce  of  fenniliawty  ncrt 
Mly  irith  6ra^;oi4oe,  bat  iii4th  '1^  Hceetfts  even  of  Mistl^esb  Siddons  attd 
ftiss  O'NeiU. 

When  Gaptaih  Waltbn,  \tx  Mr<9.  Shelley's  ^nld  fiction  -of  the  Modem 
Prdteetheus,  tries  to  analyse,  for  his  cfWa  satisfaction,  the  i!&scinatioa 
ttfcierted  upon  him  by  hii  stwftiget'-gwsft,— to  discover  what  quality  it  i& 
which  elevates  the  Mtet  ^6  immeastrr«Wy  above  any  other  person  he  evet 
knewj'^the  i'estilt  iYichides,  %ot  4nefely  an  intuitive  diiscemment;  not 
ttietely  a  quibk  bnt  nevet-fkiling  powet  of  judgement;  tiot  merely  apene- 
tftttion  into  the  causes  of  things,  tmequalled  for  clearness  and  precision ; 
hfft  "  a  fadlity  of  et^l'essiou,  aYYd  a  voice  whose  varied  intonatiotis  are 
^l-subduiiig  nraSie."!]:  Sb  with  the  mystic  Unknown  in  Sit  E.  B. 
Lytton's  psychological  romanice:  **  there  is  a  tone  in  that  tnan's  voice," 
iliyB  his  enemy  the  libertine  Pf Ihce,  **  that  I  never  can  mistake ;  so 
war,  80  -commanding,  when  I  heht  ft;  I  almost  feticy  thetie  is  such  a 
ttrfng  as  conscience."!  Wh^n  Lamaitine  has  freighted  a  Vessel  at  Mar- 
ttilles,  to  beat  him  to  th^  EM,  he  feels  himself  safe  iti  1/he  captam's  hands 
to  soon  as  he  Iti^  heard  that  ivorthy  speak.  "  The  captain  is  an  excek 
lent  man.  His  physiognomy  pleases  me.  His  voice  m»  thiit  grave  and 
lAncete  accent  wHch  denotes  fitm  ititegrity  istnd  a  pmre  conscience."||  Simi- 
ht  enott^  ^  SotESseau's  Ascription  of  his  prepossession,  on  faciail  ftnS 
>t)cri  grotfnds,  towards  M.  d<B  Gauffrecontt.  Jeato-Jacques  liad  nevit 
iwen  a  physiognomy  llhat  took  him  more  at  first  sight  (and  he  hated  fresh 
fcfceis,  we  ktiow) :  "  Sob  toft,  son  acceWt,  accomipagnaierrt  parfeitemetit 
&  physiogtaomie.  lie  ^on  de  sa  voi^c  ^it  net,  plein,  bien  timbr^,  tiue 
Wle  voix  de  basse  .  .  .  qui  retoplissait  rorerlle  et  trOtatiait  au  ceeur."ir 
In  the  Einihj  and  elsewhere,  Jeati-Jafcqties  approves  himself  a  discero- 

♦  Of.  Life'**  M.  A.  SdHmmdpeiiUiftck,  irol.  ii.  fp.  Ifl,  178, 1188. 

t  See  Notes  to  Hanna's  Life  of  Chalmein,  veL  ii.  oh.  xiv.  ed.  18M. 

t  grankenetein,  Lett^  IV.  $  .Z^eni^  be<^  4iL  ^.  vi. 

i  Trayels  in  the  East  (183&>. 

1  Rousseau,  Les  Confiessions,  r^'pai^tte^l.  1^ 
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ine  critic  of  sweet  voices.  As  indeed  what  roan  of  culture  and  sensi- 
biaty  is  not  P  Not  that  many  go  scientifically  to  work,  like  the  philoso- 
phical observer  whose  Notes  are  preserved  in  **  Curiosities  of  literatare," 
and  who  interprets  dispositions  from  the  modulations  of  the  voice.  Tbig 
observer  had  noticed-— possibly  from  his  seat  on  a  hobby-horse  of  hia— 
that,  in  ordinary  discourse,  words  were  spoken  in  perfect  (musical)  notes  ; 
that  some  of  the  company  used  eighths,  some  fifths,  some  thirds ;  and 
that  the  most  pleasing  speaker  uMd  words  which,  as  to  their  tone,  con- 
sisted most  of  concords,  &c.  **  The  same  person  was  the  most  affable, 
pleasant,  and  best-natured  in  the  company."  Hence  our  observer  deduces 
certain  inferences — not  perhaps  on  the  best  inductive  method.  From 
this  difference  of  music  in  speech,  he  thinks  he  may  conjecture  that  of 
tempers.  ^*  C  Fa  ut  may  show  me  to  be  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  though 
good  disposition.  G  Sol  re  ui,  to  he  peevish  and  effeminate.  Flats,  a 
manly  or  melancholic  sadness.  He  who  hath  a  voice  which  will  in  some 
measure  agree  with  all  cliffs,  to  be  of  good  parts,  and  fit  for  variety  of 
employments,  yet  somewhat  of  an  inconstant  nature."*  These  crotchets 
preceded  by  full  ten  years  Addison's  pleasant  expansion  of  the  idea,  in 
two  numbers  of  the  Tatler.  But  without  any  such  crotchets,  or  specu- 
lative theories  of  any  kind,  practical  observers  of  the  voice  as  a  test  of 
character,  or  if  not  that,  at  least  as  a  note- worthy  thing  in  itself,  with* an 
influence  of  subtle  sway  over  the  feelings,  whether  to  endear  or  to  repel, 
to  excite  sympathies  or  antipathies,  confidence  or  mistrust,  pleasure  or 
discontent, — abound,  as  we  have  seen.  We  were  illustrating  this  from 
the  writings,  for  one  example,  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion hurried  us  away.  One  or  two  more  instances  from  this  author  may, 
however,  be  here  cited,  before  selecting  some  from  others  of  his  craft. 

Thus  in  his  portrait  of  John  Sterling's  mother :  "  Her  voice  too ;  with 
its  something  of  soft  querulousness,  easily  adapting  itself  to  a  light  thin- 
flowing  style  of  mirth  on  occasion,  was  characteristic :  she  had  retained 
her  Ulster  intonations,  and  was  withal  somewhat  copious  of  speech."  Or 
in  that  of  John  Sterling's  wife  :  "  I  remember  her  melodious  rich  plain- 
tive tone  of  voice."  Or  in  that  of  John  Sterling  himself:  ''  In  the  voice, 
which  was  of  good  tenor  sort,  rapid  and  strikingly  distinct,  powerful  too, 
and  except  in  some  of  the  higher  notes  harmonious,  there  was  a  clear 
ringing  metallic  tone, — which  I  often  thought  was  wonderfully  physiog- 
nomic." t  The  description  of  Coleridge's  utterance,  as  the  seer  of  Uig^h- 
gate  Hill  we*shall  come  to  by  and  by. 

If  only  to  variegate  the  style  of  evidence,  glance  we  next  at  Mr. 
Pepys.  Two  curt  specimens  from  his  Diary  may  suffice  to  exemplify  his 
exacting  tastes.  *'  I  made  my  brother,  in  his  cassocke,  to  say  his  grace 
this  day,  but  I  like  his  voice  so  ill,  that  I  begin  to  be  sorry  he  hath  taken 
orders."}  Again,— -turning  from  reverend  and  dysphonic  Brother  John 
to  my  wife's  new  maid :  '*  My  wife  come  home,  and  hath  brought  her 
new  girle  I  have  helped  her  to  .  .  .  She  is  wretched  poor,  and  but  ordi- 
nary favoured  [tant  mieux,  mon  Samuel,  thought  Mistress  Pepys]  •  •  . 
and,  which  is  more,  her  voice,  for  want  of  use,  is  so  furred,  that  it  do  not 
at  present  please  me"§ — the  diarist  being,  in  fact,  just  a  little  hard  to 
please,  in  like  cases  of  throat  complaint. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  and  CoUections,  a.i>.  1700. 

JCarlyle*8  Life  of  Sterling,  ed.  1857,  pp.  200,  388,  395. 
Biaiy  of  Samuel  Pepys,  7  Oct,  1666.  §  Ibid.,  Oct  12. 
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Shakspeare  indicates  his  own  nicety  of  ear  to  the  nuances  of  inflection, 
by  the  readiness  he  ascribes  to  one  and  another  of  his  characters  in  re- 
cognising a  person  by  the  voice.  Tybalt  has  this  faculty  morbidly  de- 
T^ped.  That  fiery  Capulet  overhears  a  masked  talker  at  the  ball,  and 
forthwith  protests  in  his  wrath, 

This,  by  his  voice,  shoald  be  a  Montague ; — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy,* 

that  the  unoffending  guest  may  be  done  to  death  then  and  there.  Juliet 
hears  and  sees  that  guest  for  the  first  time  that  same  night :  but  how 
forget  the  masquer's  few  love-laden  words  ?  When  he  draws  near  her 
balcony  in  the  dark,  and  would  fain  renew  the  sweet  encounter,  what  need 
to  tell  her  who  the  stranger  is  ? 

Jul,  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 

Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound ; 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  Pf 

When  Portia  and  Nerissa  make  their  way  back  to  Belmont  by  night,  no 
sooner  does  Lorenzo  catch  the  lady's  tone  than  he  exclaims, 

That  is  the  voice. 
Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 
For,  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice.  X 

When  Belarius,  afler  long  years,  comes  across  Cloten  once  again,  '<  Long 
is  it  since  I  saw  him,"  says  the  veteran  to  his  young  mountaineers,  but, 
eyen  to  those  old  ears,  the  unwelcome  visitor's  voice  bewrayeth  him  at 
once: 

^The  snatches  in  his  voice, 

And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his :  I  am  absolute 

'Twas  very  Cloten.  J 

Hark  the  significant  details  of  vocal  evidence  upon  which  the  old  man 
relies,  for  proof  absolute  :  not  merely  the  way  of  speaking,  but  a  certain 
characteristic  '^  burst"  in  speaking,  fractious,  fussy,  and  overbearing:  not 
merely  the  general  tone  of  the  voice,  but  the  "  snatches"  in  it,  betokening 
the  arrogant,  flatulent,  hiccoughing  insolence  of  that  blustering  railer. 

A  fine  example  of  the  big  manly  voice,  well  organised  in  its  inflections, 
occurs  in  Cleopatra's  eulogy  of  her  dead  Antony : 

His  voice  was  propertied 

As  all  the  ixmhd  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.  || 

Another,  to  the  purpose,  occurs  in  the  exclamation  of  Cominius  on  hear- 
ing Caius  Marcius  speak — till  thus  speaking,  unrecognised  by  the 
general,  for  the  enemy  have  disfigured  and  defeatured  his  outward  man  : 

The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's.^ 


♦  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  I.  Sc  5.  t  Ihid.,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

t  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  Sc.  1.  §  Cymbeline,  Act  IV.  Sc  2. 

B  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  V.  Sc.  2.  ^  Coriolanus,  Act  I.  Sc.  6. 
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16^  A  Vmil  ^mrtii^. 

to  Idlhi  tLtA  sMppetieA  <^d  ttg«,  Ivhdfle  once  «%Jg  thately  ¥DiCe,  ttfhiiilg 
again  tO#a(fd  ekiklish  tl^^blo,  'piples  tod  wiMlds  in  his  sotttfdi;'^  dtid  thut 
by  /Borneo  to  the  BJlV^r-HWr^c^nese  of  Idvers'  tbttgnes  l^y 'nSglit ;  andithftt 
by  Queen  Margaret  to  that  "  crook-back  J)rodigy,  Bkky"  of  Gl6*stcJf, 
**  with  his  grumbling  voioe.^t  Or  again,  that  by  Slender  to  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  who  "  has  Tbrown  hair,  and  ffipeaks  'small  like  a  woman.** J 
Or  Cleopatra's  uneasiness,  when  told  that  her  rival  Octavia  is  not,  as 
ihe  hopefully  Suggests,  "  shrill-tonguecl,"  but  on  the  contrarj',  "  low- 
voiced,  §  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

How  excellent  a  thing,  poets,  philosophers,  novelists,  essayists  of  all 
B6tts,  have  told  us  again  and  again.  Harmoniously  compressive  are  Ben 
Jonson's  verses : 

^iie  voice  so  sweet,  the  words  so  fair, 
As  some  -sofi  chime  had  stroked  the  air ; 
And  thbugh  the  sound  had  parted  thence, 
-Still  left  an  ^eotio  'in  the  «^8e.  || 

In  his  ninetieth  year,  no  less,  did  Etienne  Pasquier,  Chancellor  of  France, 
indite  a  copy  of  verses  in  compliment  to  a  young  damoiselle,  whom  he 
thus  thanked  for  visiting,  and  by  her  soft  voice  rejuvenating^  so  old  a 
man: 

Oui,  tu  m'as  fait  au  doux  son  de  ta  voix 
Dans  mes  vieux  ans  retlrouv6r  ma  jeunesse.^ 

Maokeliaie  takes  dare  to  give  Miss  Walton  a  voice  **  infexpressibly  soft," 
as  becomes  the  mistress  of  the  Man  of  Feeling;  so  soft,  that  it  was, 
**  according  to  that  inocimpsrable  eiaiile  of  Otway's, 

like  the  shepherd's  pipe  upon  the  mountains, 

When  all  his  little  flock's  at  feed  Wore  him. 

The  effect  it  had  upon  Harl^y,  himself  used  to  paint  vidictiloiialy  enough^ 
and  ascribed  it  to  powers,  which  few  believed,  and  nobody  cared  for.**** 
Can  a  gi^ater  contrast  among  novel-writers  to  Henry  Mackenzie  b^ 
named  than  the  caustic  author  of  ^^  Headlong  Hall"  ?  He  too,  however,  i$ 
equally  careful  about  this  part  of  his  heroine's  equipment :  "  Hefr  voice 
had  that  full  soft  volume  of  mtielody  which  gives  to  >oomm<Ai  ^speech  the 
fascination  of  music.'*  ft  J"st  so  deals  Mr.  Thackeray  with  Laura  Bell. 
"  Her  voice  was  so  lo^  aind  sweet,  'that  to  liear  it  was  like  listening  to 
sweet  music. **}t  Sir  tValtw  Scott  allows  Queen  Caroline  to  smile  a  little, 
at  first,  at  the  £rst  souncl  of  Jeanie  Deaas's  broad  northern  accent: 
'^  But  Jeanie  had  a  voice  low  and  sweetly  toned,  an  admirable  thing  in 
iSwrtiian,  mi.  ^ke  Hjesougfht  *«hefr  Leddyslfep  to  hiftVte*pity  On  a  puirnrii^ 
gtiided  yotfftg  dWttWre,'^  ^ones  so  laffecfUmg,  1^t,  Hkfe  the  notes  of  some 

♦  As  You  Like  It,  Act  H.  ISc.  7. 

t  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  Act  L  Sc.  4. 

X  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  L  1.  §  AntCfny  an&  Cleopatra,  HI.  3. 

i  Underwoods:  Eupheme,  IV. 

%  L^on  Feugfere:  Caract^res  et  Portraits,  I.  319, 

**  Thfe  liDan  of  Fe^»ng,  oh.  xiii.  ^f  Grdtdhet  Ott!»le,  ch.  xv. 

j:j:^Peiadentaie,eb.xacK 
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rf  hw  natWfe  sobgB,  ^dvlmjial  vulgarly  wais  lost  iti  palfcbs.*^  Ot  ihall 
we  oite  l^e  maid«n  ki  Siogeirs's  ^oem, 

how  sweet  lier  accents  are ! 

Oh  when  she  turns  and  speaks,  her  voice  is  far, 
iFar  above  unging  !f 

Or  Byron's  JBxiidee,  "  with  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet.'^J  Or  Mr. 
Alesander  Smiih'6  VioUt^  with  ^e&  to  'tnatoh  her  name,  for  '*  she  lias 
darii  Viokt  eyes,  ti  voioe  as  soft  as  ii»(X>nHgbi."§  Or  the  la€ii«ate'«  IseUml^ 
whoha6 

<Ui  acbent  very  low 

In  blandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 

Of  subtle-pac^d  counsel  in  distress. 

Right  to  tne  heart  and  "brain,  though  undescried, 

Wumiilg'lts  Way  vdth  extreme  gentleness.  || 

Or  Queen  Mail's  "  dear  voice,  so  low  and  sweety  like  breathings  of  H 
&wn,'^  in  Professor  Aytoun'a  ^^Bothwell" — not  forgetting  the  stansa, 

i  never  thought  that  Womat^  Voice 

Could  tbriU  m  j  being  so, 
As  when  she  thanked  me  for  my  seid 

In  accents  soft  and  low.^ 

t\rhen  IppolitOy  in  one  of  Leigh  Bunt's  It^ikn  novelets,  ftrst  heard  frOtti 
i)Mrwor^'s  lips  "the  sWetfte^t  voite  in  the  world,  low  indeed,  almost  to  k 
Whisper,  but  audible  tO*him)*''"  he  thought  it  trembled;  and  he  tremMe4 
tdsb.  It  itemed  tb  #rifl  within  "his  spirit,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
organ  ihriUs  tlirough  the  body/''**  Mils,  Btowning  will  ply  us  with 
illustrations  enow  artd  to  spaVfe.     Witness  thfe  vetsicle, 

And  her  voioe,  it  murmurs  lowly. 
As  a  silver  stream  may  run. 
Which  yet  feels,  you  feel,  the  sun ; — 

&f  the  qiiery  k  propoB  ci  "  sooDds  Bweet  as  Hellas  apake  in  youth," 

What  music  ceftes  can  you  find 
As  ^oft  as  Toices  that  are  kind  ?^- 

or  Ae  Lady  Qeraldine  who  could  so  deftly  bind  her  loves  "  with  i^r 
silver-corded  speeches ;"  or  again,  that  Onora,  in  the  fearful  Lay  of  the 
Brown  Rosfffy,  whose 

•*ji-^speaking  is  so  interwound 
Of  the  dim  ^  the  sweet,  'tis  a  twilight  of  sound 
.^id  floats  through  the  chamber  .ff 

thetfext  ^e  heSr  is  iti  homeliet  ^t^m,^^ Aurora  Leig¥s  portrait  of  a 

lady  visitor,  who 

—-had  the  low  voice  of  your  English  dames, 

Unused,  it  seems,  to  need  rise  half  a  note 

"^0  catch  attention4J 

^  The  fteirt  of  Mid-Lothian,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ixi.  t  ^^"^^J^' 

X  Don  Juan,  c.  ii.  -§  A  Life  Drama,  Sc.  viL  ^   II  T^^yP^V    ^^i' 

f  BothweU  DD.33  49  **  The  Florentine  Lovers. 

KWi^^f 'Mrs.  Browning's  Poems:   A  Portrait.  Th^  f^^^^r 

G^aW^s  CottftsWp,  &c.  %X  Atttora  Lelgb,  p.  101. 
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168  A  Vocal  Exercise. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Browning  is  as  pronounced  a  student  of  phonetics  as  any 
poet  we  could  name.  Would  the  reader  have  further  proof  of  it?  There 
are  her  'Movely  London  ladies,"  in  the  ancient  hall  of  Wycomhe,  who 
tread  the  floor  with  gliding  feet, 

And  their  voices,  low  mihfaihion,  not  loUh  feeling,  softly  freighted. 
All  the  air  ahout  the  windows,  with  elastic  laughters  sweet. 

There  is  the  nohle  hostess,  whose  '^  silver  speaking,  gravely  cadenced,** 
''made  a  music  without  bars."  Or  there  is,  in  *' Confessions,**  that 
*'  lifted  voice,  like  a  trumpet  that  takes  the  low  note  of  a  viol  that 
tremhles,  and  triumphing  hreaks  on  the  air  with  it  solemn  and  clear." 
But  other  voice-critics  remain  to  be  noticed. 

Mr.  Disraeli  for  one.  Vivian  Grey,  at  the  outset  of  his  course,  relies 
not  a  little  on  this  pregnant  fact:  *^  I  can  perform  right  skilfully  upon 
the  most  splendid  of  musical  instruments — the  human  voice.'**  Meta- 
physical Madame  Carolina,  toward  the  close  of  that  story,  is  discursive 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  human  voice  to  the  soul,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
'^  is  an  essence,  one  and  indivisible," — '^  since  few  will  deny,  though  there 
are  some  materialists  who  deny  everything,  that  the  human  voice  is  both 
impalpable,  and  audible  only  in  one  place  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  I 
ask,  is  it  illogical  to  infer  its  indivisibility  ?  The  soul  and  the  voice, 
then,  are  similar  in  two  g^at  attributes;  there  is  a  secret  harmony  in 
their  spiritual  construction.  In  the  early  ages  of  mankind  a  beautiful 
tradition  was  afloat,  that  the  soul  and  the  voice  were  one  and  the  same."f 
Already,  in  this  immature  romance,  had  the  author  given  us  prefiguration 
of  £6then  speculations  and  Asian  mysteries.  But  another  voice  alto- 
gether breaks  in  upon  us,  Henrietta  Qkmple^s,  "  It  was  a  rare  voice ; 
so  that  in  speaking,  and  in  the  most  ordinary  conversation,  though  there 
was  no  one  whose  utterance  was  more  natural  and  less  unstudied  [sic],  it 
forcibly  affected  you.  She  could  not  give  you  a  greeting,  bid  you  an 
adieu,  or  make  a  routine  remark,  without  impressing  you  with  her  power 
and  sweetness.  It  sounded  like  a  bell,  sweet  and  clear  and  thrilling  ;  it 
was  astonishing  what  influence  a  little  word  uttered  by  this  woman, 
without  thought,  would  have  upon  those  she  addressed.  Of  such  fine 
clay  is  man  made."}  Which  condudiug  reflection  flatters  the  compla- 
cency of  listeners — ^as  indeed  'tis  only  right  they  should  have  tneir 
turn. 

Another  example  to  the  purpose  is  Zucretia  Colonna  in  *'  Coningsb^," 
in  the  tones  of  whose  **  low  rich  voice"  there  was  a  something  whidi 
<<  acted  singularly  on  the  nervous  system.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  ser^ 
pent,"§  as  indeed,  there  was  an  undulating  movement  in  Lticretia,  we 
are  further  told,  which  irresistibly  reminded  those  whom  she  approached 
of  that  mysterious  animal.  v 

One  other  instance  from  the  same  author ;  and  this  time  it  shall  be 
my  Lord  Maniacute,  of  the  New  Crusade.  His  voice,  ''  though  some- 
what low,  was  of  that  organ  which  at  once  arrests  attention :  a  voice 
that  comes  alike  from  the  brain  and  from  the  heart,  and  seems  made 
to  convey  both  profound  thought  and  deep  emotion."     And  then  Mr. 

♦  Vivian  Grey,  book  i.  ch.  ix.  t  Ibid.,  book  vU.ch.vL 

t  Henrietta  Temple,  book  i.  ch.  xiil  §  Coningsby,  book  v.  ch.  vi 
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Disraeli  goes  on  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  index  of  character  so  sure  as 
the  voice.  There  are  tones,  he  remarks,  ''  tones  hrilliant  and  gushing, 
which  impart  a  quick  and  pathetic  sensibility ;  there  are  others  that,  deep 
and  yet  calm,  seem  the  just  interpreters  of  a  serene  and  exalted  intellect. 
But  the  rarest  and  the  most  precious  of  all  voices  is  that  which  combines 
passion  and  repose ;  and  whose  rich  and  restrained  tones  exercise, 
perhaps,  on  the  human  frame  a  stronger  spell  than  even  the  fascination 
of  the  eye,  or  that  bewitching  influence  of  the  hand,  which  is  the  privi- 
lege of" — the  reader  can  guess  whom — "  the  higher  races  of  Asia."* 

Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton  is  another  discerner  of  spirits  by  the  same 
system  of  vivd  voce  examination.  There  is  his  Judge  Brandon,  charging 
the  jury  "  with  that  silver  ringing  voice  which  .  .  •  carries  with  it  in 
high  stations  so  majestic  and  candid  a  tone  of  persuasion."t  Devereux 
discourses  on  a  point  he  has  noted  in  others,  and  thinks  particularly 
noticeable  in  himself,  viz.  that  few  who  mix  very  largely  witn  men,  and 
with  the  courtier's  or  the  citizen's  design,  ever  retain  the  key  and  tone 
of  their  original  voice.  The  voice  of  a  young  man,  he  remarks,  is  as 
yet  modulated  by  passion,  and  expresses  the  passion  of  the  moment; 
that  of  the  matured  pupil  of  art  expresses  rather  the  customary  occupa- 
tion of  his  life :  '^  whether  he  aims  at  persuading,  convincing,  or  com- 
manding others,  his  voice  irrevocably  settles  into  the  key  he  ordinarily 
employs ;  and  as  persuasion  is  the  means  men  chiefly  employ  in  their 
commerce  with  each  other,  especially  in  the  regions  of  a  court,  so  a  tone 
of  artificial  blandness  and  subdued  insinuation  is  chiefly  that  in  which 
the  accents  of  worldly  men  are  clothed ;  the  artificial  intonation,  long 
continued,  grows  into  nature,  and  the  very  pith  and  basis  of  the  original 
sound  fritter  themselves  away."}  This  Devereux  disquisition  is  less  like 
caviare  to  the  general  than  the  Disraelitish  one,  recently  quoted,  which 
so  transcendentally  identifies  voice  and  soul. 

Again  ;  in  one  of  Sir  Edward's  historical  fictions  we  have  this  descrip- 
tion of  an  incipient  heroine  in  humble  life :  '^  Her  voice,  though  low, 
clear,  well- tuned,  and  impressive,  forcibly  arrested  the  attention  of 
Neville ;  for  at  that  ctay  [when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  king,  or  at  least 
while  Warwick  was  king-maker],  even  more  than  this  (sufficiently  ap- 
parent as  it  now  is),  there  was  a  marked  distinction  in  the  intonation,  the 
accent,  the  modulation  of  voice,  between  the  better  bred  and  better 
educated,  and  the  inferior  classes. "§  Arthur  Beaufort,  in  "  Night  and 
Morning,"  has  ^'  that  silver-ringing  tone,  and  charming  smile,  which  are 
to  the  happy  spring  of  man  what  its  music  and  its  sunshine  are  to  the 
spring  of  earth."!!  In  "  Zanoni "  "  screeches  the  shrill  voice  of  Robes- 
pierre," and  Citizen  Couthon  salutes  us  ^^  with  the  most  caressing,  silver, 
flute-like  voice."ir 

The  anomaly  of  such  a  '*  Hercules  in  crime  "  as  this  palsied  Couthon, 
possessing  so  fascinating  a  voice,  as  well  as  so  angelic  a  smile,  is  nothing 
too  singular  in  history  or  fiction.  Sir  Walter  endows  one  of  his  deepest 
dyed  scoundrels  with  a  like  gift :  *'  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  was  possessed 


*  Tancred,  or  the  New  Crusade,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

"  Paul  Clifford,  ch.  xxxv.  %  Devereux,  book  vi.  ch.  uL 

.  Last  of  the  Barons,  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

II  Night  and  Morning,  book  iii.  ch.  viii. 

%  Zanoni,  book  viL  ch.  i.  and  zl. 
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of  t^  voice  tih^  mfisi,  Bpft,  m^ow,  and  rich  in  iU  if^f^s  ihfti  I  evdo  he«^ 
^4  wa9  a(i  ao  Ipps  for  Iwgu^e  pf  every  sort  swited  ta  so  fi»e  an  oijgan.'^ 
^*pr  not.  onl^  p^ij  one  wile,  w4.  sniUje,  1^4.  W  O;  viHo-inj-r-swUp,  ^ 
iQU^er  while  hp  smiles,— rbut  can  tune  l^s  qati^e  no^e  to  the.  sme^i^  l>k4!8 
tb;:oat,  Mfitbout  pr^udice.  tp  the  villany  conpomijb^nt  s^nd  cor^xj^itt^ 

As  the  opei^ing  seut^pe  of  thi^.  mingle-mangle  afi&rmn,.  Ourier  £^  if 
^ptli^  <j|jl)ig;^nt  not^Lry  of  QharA^tenstic  voices,      Jfrs^  Crim^9V^9 
*<  voice  (^  alwjiya  t^e  voi<;es  ipt^p  the  accoupjt  iii  judgipg  of  ch$iri^ef^ 
wa«  lively— rit  Ui4icat^d,  \  tljought^  gppd  apfrofiL  spirits,"    5i?r  hu^H^a^ifL's 
"  voice,  I  moticedf .  had  an  Abrupt  accent,  probjiWy  habi^uajr  tP  l|im  \  he 
Bpoke  also/«fi|ji^  qk  guti^al  nprtjnero,  c^cent,  whiph,  SQHf)4^.  W^^  ^^  oay 
parat,  aocustorped  to  the  silvery  utterance  of  the  Sputli."  0^  courg^,  "  t}|e 
pure  and  polishjsd  accent,  the  low  yet  awee^  a^4  rather  iu^X  v.ofpe "  pf 
jpraricea  Evcms,  that  &|>irituelle  little  Helve tiaxi,  ^'  produced  tl^i^  effppt 
iipmediately."t   So  ip  "  Sbirl^."   Mr.  Hehtone^s  is  *'  a  ra^l^er  re^qai^- 
^ble  voice,  nasajl  in  tone,  ^bijupt,  in  ytteijapoe,"-mthou^  vl^en  he  breafcp 
in  upon  thp  three  cmr^tes^  ^  tlieir  ayn^poaiwm,  hjis,  voiqp  ia  '*  no  L^geir 
nasal,  but  deep,  more  thaa  d^i^,  a  voice  madp  purposely  hpVoiiR  sm^ 
cavernous,"     Jiv?t  tJ?e  voicp  to  r4iffle  gentle  M^^,  ^ryart  who  *5  had  ifi? 
clearest  voice  i^i^^gipable :.  i|[i$pitely  softer  ^n4  ^^QJ^  tunable  than  couM 
ijeftsonably  h;^ve  been  exp^te4,fi?oip  ?prty  yean^'*     "  This;v;oice  Caroline 
H^ed;  it  s^i^onpd  %  ^  foT^ma],  if  correct,  acpent  and  langi^age.  ..... 

Bi;t  Mr.  Bf^J^tpne's  hwd  ga^  and  Bapping  vo}ce  discomfited  the  Iftdy." 
pr,  again,  hear  iiyha^t  Mr,  Torhi^  tells  the  eldpr  Moore :  "  What  grand 
voices  you  and  Louia  have !  Whpn  Louis  sings — toi^e^  off  like  a  sofl^ 
deep  bell,  X've  fpH  myself  treml?le  a^n^"  Or  this  description  of  MarUn 
l^or^e :  *^  The.  boy  ha4  na^tujq«|lly,  s^  low,  plaintive  voice,  which,  in  his 
*dour  raopds/  rose  spa^rcely  a^pve  a,  l^y's  whisper:  the.  more. inflexibly 
stubborn  the  humour,  the  softftr,  thj^  aadder  the  tone.'^:|:  Mrs.  GasjcelJ^ 
we  may  add,.  repordsS  t^Jxp  strong  imprefi^sion  which  waj?,  made  op  ^th 
sisters,.  Ch^lptte  ancj  Anne  Brpp^o,  on  theijq  visit  tp  Lo^dop,  by  ih» 
"  softness  and  varied  ip^opatjon  "  of  tii/3  voices  of  tl)uose  with  whom  they 
conversed  there,  in  contrast  with  tlje  guttu^raU  and  burra  pf  home. 

Apother  apdj  still  ipore  np^ble  observer  of  vocal  cha;acfceri^tica  is  Mr. 
Nathaniel  !p[^wthoj;n^  The  yowj^  p^tor's  voice,  ^n^  "  The  Scajdet 
Letter,"  as  h^  e^ddi:egseai  ff ester  Jprynne  froip  the  i?2^1cppy,Tr-knowlng  hi^ 
sin,  and  hers,,  h\x^  hiding  bp^h^-rr-is  ".tremujiovis}y  sweet,  rich,  deeftt  a^ 
broken.  Tli  feeling  that  it  so  evidi^ptly  M^^pifeated»  rather  ithfin  th§ 
direct  purpprt  of  the  words,  caused  it  if>  vibrate  ^ithip.  ^\  b^a;^  an4 
brought  the  li3j;enprs  ipto  ope  accpyd  of  i^ymps^thy.  Eyep  the  ppoE  bfJ»y 
at  Hester's  l?osom  was  affected  by  the  same  influence ;  for  vt  directed  its 
hitherto  vacant  gaze  towards  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  an4  held  up  its  little  ann^ 
with  a  half-plf£^ed,  half-plaintive  murpwp:.''||  Thi^  ia  n^  the  commepce- 
ment  of  the  tale.  As  it  neap's  its  dreary  endipg,  we  have  JBLester  listea« 
ing  outside  the  crpwde4  meeting-house,  to  the  "  indistinct,  l^jut  varied, 
niurmur  and  flp^  of  \^^  puuister*s  yexy  peculiar  yoice. 

"  This  vocal  organ  was  in  itself  a  rich  endowment;  insomuch  that  a 

*  Bob  Boy,  vol  i.  ck  vi;  f  The  Professor,  ch.  i.  and  xxiv. 

^  Shirley,  ed.  1857,  pp.  6,  7,  162,  436,  483.  '  —    ^ 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  ||  Tl^e  Scarlet  Letter,  §  ir. 
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^e,  nugl^  stili,  iM^ve.  bif^e^  sw^ed  to  aa4.  fro  by  tl^e  m^r^  tfu^  fta4 
cadence,  yi^fi.  jjl,  ojil^  iRUSJc,  it  ^)xe^the4  paawn  ^d  pft|iiQ%  ^^4 
WOl^^  W&t  or  teflffer,  iM  ^  toogue  n^vo  tp  t)i^  hun^An  lie^V  ^Wever 
^upat^  AfMffll^d,  9^  tlii^  ^pu^d  ^^  l^y  its  p^wge  through  tfep  chiiijctn 
ftUs,  He^t^  yigr^i^lji^t^i^  ifith  sqch,  mt^nsenesSj  and  ayiflpfttibis^  9p 
intimately,  that  the  sermon  h(^  ^ro^gt^uj>  a  metMii^^g  for  b«]?,  eni^raly 
f{i^.  frwfl,  itft  m^^Jiiii^gi^bfrWe  wwdSf  Naw  sifee  c^gh*  the  lowriw^er 
V)nft^  ^  of  tbft  ^Wdl  §}ntiflg  do)Kn  to  repoa^  itself  j  tbpn  a3o«nded  witfe 
it^  ^  it  i?o^  tbroi^gh  pi;pgresaive  gradajipus  qi  awe9tn^s  a^  po^fer,.  ugtU 
i^  vohu^.s^fu;!^  toy  envelop  her  wi^^h  ^  atno^phere  o£  a^re.^d  solen^ 
gKMid^uf .  4^ct  y^^  makstie  ^  the  vo^ie  fometim^  becam/^  there  wa$ 
fer  eyj^r  ^^  iij  an  e^^ij^iaA  ehva^ter  of  plajpitiyeneaf t  .  A  loud  qj?  low  ^t 
pressipQ.  <rf  ai»guiu|h~the  ^nhisp^rx  or  th^  sb^iel;,  as  it  ^ajghji  be  cpnc^ii^ 
Qf  sufierii^g  h^V^m^ty,  t^^t  toihph^d  a^  sensibility  in  e^eiy  bosom,  j^t 
tim^  thii  d^^,  stj^jiin  of  pftthoff  w<^s,aj)  tha,t  c9Jd4  bg  he^a,  ^n^  a^avcphr 
tw4i  sjgW^g'  Wi^  ^  desolatp  silenpe,"  B^^  even,  we  ar^  furthw  toli 
vh^n  tbe  mii^i^tey'fii  voice  grew  high  and  co^^a^^ding>•T-whe^  it  gi^ed 
i^preas^J^  ilf^wai^a^rrrwhea  it  asemmed  its.  vitn^u^st  b]^a4^  ^^  power,  so 
^y«r£iUii)g  ^  pblirch  as  1^  i^xivB^t  \\^  way  through  the  solid  ^alb,  and 
diffuse  itself  in  the  open  air, — still,  if  the  auditor  listened  inlfently,  and 
&P  th^  pm7pp8|^,  he  (;p)iI4  detect  the  sa^ecry  of  pain.  '^  Wlu^t  v^as  it? 
The  Qpjpqi{)la^t  of  ^,  hfin^a,]?,  \^f^i  sorcow-ladeQ,  per^haoce  guilty,  telling 
its  secreti  ^h^l^r  of  gl^H  oi^  sorrow,  to  the  gX!^^^^  Wi*^  of  mi^okind  -,  h^- 
wwhing  its  9ymp^tky  or  ft)rgi,Yeneas,-T-Tat  every  momei;it,--ia  each  ape^t^ 
-r>aA4  9^^^K  ip  vaJAt.  It  Wf9^.  thji^^  profound  aQ4  continual  undei;  tone  tha| 
aye  tha  cfergy^aft  hjs  ij^o^l;  f^pprop?:ia,te  ppwer."*  When,  at  the.  yeig? 
last,  the  fallen  pastor  stands  out  at  mid- day,  and  puts  in  his  ple^  of  g-uijty 
^.  ^be  bajr  of  £l^i;aal  Justice,  h^  haif^i^ea  the  people  ^'  with  %  y^oa  tbat 
109^  py^p  tJii,em)  higii,  spl^ma^,  ^i^  qasy^tic-rrryet  ha4  always  a  tremov 
through  i(t)  ^d  spfiji^im^s  a  §hi;iek>,  ^ruggljpg  up  out  of  a  ^thoqiili^^ 
dcDji  of  reiftorsft  ^n4  wpe.^t 

\ji  a,  latfsr  row^pc^  pf  thp  sw^  psychp^ggHfal  artist's,  yre  rea4-  "  What 
1^  in§tWW^»^ti%  the  hwftft  vpV?p.!  I^ow  woi^dcj^fcilly  resppnsiv^  to  ^yery 
^%^m.  9fi  <&t  hWPaq..  iipi^l  In  B[ephzibah'%  tone,  ftt  that  mom^^i^t, 
tjb^.  ws^  f^  tfiayiW?^  ri^h  <J^tl^  «iP4.  "^Jsti^,  ^s  if  th^  wojjds,  9onwP»- 
^^^  H  ^hty  %f^^a  h^  b§W  ^teepe4.  in  the  w^mth  of  her  h^art."  And 
l^n ;  "  ]Fe\n^  ''fPJfds  thajj,  hefex  e,  hut  uifilih  <he  ^nij^.  raystprious  musjQ 
iii^  Ijh^ !  MpHoiiK,  ^(^lanchojy,  ypt  i^pt,  ippurnftil,  the  tone  s^mi?4  to 
ffi^h  Qui.  pf  thp  dppp  w^  pf  H^ph;^bah's  h^f^  ^^  stei^ped  in  its  pro* 
£9)4Ja\4eit  pf^pijpp.  Tbei^e  wa3  i^  tren^pr  ii^  it,  too,  that — aa  ^^\  strong 
Miog  ki  ^tep^P^~PW?tly  comiJ5ttjiup^pd  i^plf  to  PhiQ?h^."{  And  when 
th^  i^me  rp<j(vv^  0I4  genjJle^owftft  po^raptvufed  ^t  hav^ag  hpr  inibepila 
d4  hjPtbfy  ^  hpW?  ^ip»  W^  yebjfnpieptly  repudijates  apy  d^gu  of 
fj^^ii^g  ^^firily  to  hi%  "  hpr  ^pup,  as  4^  uttpred  the  exclqinft^ion,  had 
apWfl^iv^  f^  ^pajfty  ^^uj^it^e  ly^ptody  thrilling  through  iA,  ye(|  witbouij 
iwrtiiiDg  ft  pprtf^p.  app^pthiug  vhitrb  m  obtusp  aii4itor  might  still,  have 
mbtaken  for  asperity.     It  was  as  if  some  transcendent  musician  should 

♦  The  Scarlet  Letter,  i  xxifc  t  M^-i  §  XW|\ 

X  The  House  of  the  Se^^  QaJM^  ^.  vl 
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draw  a  souUthrilliQg  sweetaets  out  of  a  crocked  inBtrument,  which  makes 
iti  physical  imperfection  heard  in  the  mhlst  of  ethereal  harmony — so  deep 
was  the  sensibility  that  found  an  organ  in  Hephzibah*s  voice."* 

Contrast  therewith  her  cousin  Pyncheon's  deep  voice — "  a  voice  which 
had  it  come  from  the  throat  of  an  uncultivated  man,  would  have  been 
gruff,  but  by  dint  of  careful  training,  was  now  sufficiently  agreeable/'f 
though  most  essentially  of  the  world,  worldly. 

But  we  have  not  done  yet  with  the  voice  of  poor  Hephzibah,  antiquated 
and  angular  old  maiden.  We  subsequently  read  that,  naturally  harsh,  it 
had,  in  the  course  of  her  sorrowful  life-time,  contracted  a  kind  of  croak, 
which,  when  it  once  gets  into  the  human  throat,  is  as  ineradicable  as  sin. 
And  this  suggests  the  remark,  that,  in  both  sexes,  occasionally,  this  life- 
long croak,  accompanying  each  word  of  joy  or  sorrow,  is  one  of  the 


I  dyed  1 

moderate  simile — this  miserable  croak,  running  through  all  the  variations 
of  the  voice,  is  like  a  black  silken  thread,  on  which  the  crystal  beads  of 
speech  are  strung,  and  whence  they  take  their  hue.  Such  voices  have 
put  on  mourning  for  dead  hopes ;  and  they  ought  to  die  and  be  buried 
along  with  them."f 

Happily  the  two  old  people  have  a  younger  soul  and  body  in  the 
seven-gabled  house  with  tnem ;  and  her,  Fhcebe%  voice  '*  had  always  a 
pretty  music  in  it,  and  could  either  enliven  Clifford  by  its  sparkle  and 
eaiety  of  tone,  or  soothe  him  by  a  continued  flow  of  pebjbly  and  brook- 
Hke  <»Edences."§  SJer  blithe  accents,  uttered,  like  those  of  !^eats's  night- 
ingale, ^*  in  full-throated  ease,"  alone  sufficed  to  make  sunshine  in  that 
shady  place. 

Zenobia,  agftiO}  in  the  Blithedale  Romance,  has  a  "  fine,  frank,  mellow 
voice."  JSollingiworth  addresses  her  in  '*  those  deep  tones  of  bas  which 
seemed  to  come  out  of  a  chest  as  capacious  as  a  barrel."  And  anon  we 
overhear  "  a  low  pleasant  murmur,  ascending  from  the  room  below," 
which  we  ascertain  to  be  '^  Friscilla's  voice,  babbling  like  a  little  brook 
to  Hollingsworth."!!  Mr.  Hawthorne,  with  his  evident  susceptibilities  of 
taste  and  feeline,  as  reg^ards  all  vocal  influences, .  deserves  to  come  of 
another  people  than  one  which,  by  the  verdict  of  a  disting^hed  fellow- 
townsman  of  his,  who  ^*  grieves  to  say  it,"  is  deficient  in  agreeable  voices. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  complains  of  the  common  run  among  his 

Seople,  of  voices  at  once  thin  and  strenuous, — acidulous  enough  to  pro- 
uce  effervescence  with  alkalis,  and  stridulous  enough  to  sing  duets  with 
the  katydids.  "I  think  our  conversational  soprano,"  says  the  Doctor, 
'*  would  not  be  among  the  allurements  the  old  Enemy  would  put  in  re* 
quisition,  were  he  getting  up  a  new  temptation  of  St  Anthony."  Sharp 
business  habits,  as  he  observes,  a  lean  soil,  independence,  enterprise,  txA 
east  winds,  are  not  the  best  things  for  the  larynx.  Not  but  that  '<  yoa 
hear  noble  voices  among  us — I  have  known  families  fanious  for  them,"— 
but,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ask  the  first  person  you  meet  a  question,  and  ten 

*  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  ch.  vii.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  viii. 

fibid.,  ch.  ix.  §  Ibid.,  ch.  x. 

The  Blithedale  Bomanoe,  j 
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to  one  there  is  a  hard,  sharp,  metallic,  matter-of-business  diDk  in  the 
accents  of  the  answer,  that  produces  the  effect  of  one  of  those  bells  which 
small  tradespeople  connect  with  their  shop-doors,  and  which  spring  upon 
your  ear  with  such  vi?acity,  as  you  enter,  that  your  first  impulse  is  to 
retire  at  once  from  the  precincts.*  Such  a  shop-bell,  for  example,  as  that 
in  our  old  friend  JSephzihah^s  '*  store,** — whose  ugly  and  spiteful  little 
din  at  once  set  every  nerve  of  her  body  in  responsive  and  tumultuous 
vibration,  when  her  first  customer  was  at  the  door. 

Is  the  reader  fairly  satiated  with  our  notes  from  the  novelists  ?  Very 
like,  very  like.  Yet  how  easy  to  multiply  the  notes,  and  the  novelists 
too !  Indeed,  what  good  novelist  but  would  supply  notes  on  the  subject, 
an  we  needed  any  more  ?  Be  it  Richardson  and  Fielding,  in  one  century, 
or  Dickens  and  Thackeray  in  another,  you  are  sure  to  find  vocables  to 
serve  your  purpose.  Take  the  very  four  we  have  named,  and  prove  the 
allegfation  by  experiment,  one  name  and  one  example  at  a  time.  Richard- 
son first.  What  says  his  honest  hearty  old  Welsh  knight.  Sir  Rowland^ 
while  awaiting  his  introduction  to  Miss  Byron  7  ''I  expect  her  voice  to 
be  mnsic,  if  it  be  as  harmonious  as  the  rest  of  her.  By  the  softness  or 
harshness  of  the  voice,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Reeves,  I  form  a  judgment  of 
the  heart,  and  soul,  and  manners  of  a  lady.  'Tis  a  criterion^  as  they 
call  it,  of  my  own;  and  I  am  hardly  ever  mistaken."!  Then  for 
Fielding.  He  is  lavish  in  his  pnuses  of  the  voice  of  Joseph  An^ 
drewe ;  recording  how  the  lad  was  set  to  scare  birds  from  the  fields—* 
"  but  hb  Toice  was  so  extremely  musical,  that  it  rather  allured  the  birds 
than  terrified  them"-— so  that  Joseph  was  soon  transplanted  from  the 
fields  into  the  dog-kennel,  to  serve  under  the  whipper-in.  "  For  this 
place  likewise  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  disqualified  him ;  the  dogs  pre- 
femng  the  melody  of  his  voice  to  all  the  alluring  notes  of  the  huntsman, 
who  soon  became  so  incensed  at  it,  that  he  desired  Sir  Thomas  to  provide 
otherwise  for  him.''^  No  marvel  so  inflammable  a  subject  as  my  Lady 
Booty  too  soon  found  the  lad*s  pipe  to  her  liking. 

The  single  excerpt  promised  from  Mr.  Dickens  shall  be  desciiptive  of 
Balpk  Nicklebt/s  discordant  organ.  '^  If  an  iron  door  could  be  supposed 
to  quarrel  with  its  hinges,  and  to  make  a  firm  resolution  to  open  with 
slow  obstinacy,  and  grind  them  to  powder  in  the  process,  it  would  make 
a  pleasanter  sound  in  so  doing  jthan  did  these  words  in  the  rough  and 
bitter  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered  by  Ra1ph.'*§  It  is  easier,  by  the 
way,  to  restrict  one's  illustrations  from  this  author  to  a  mere  unit,  than  in 
most  cases  of  distinguished  novelists;  for  he  happens,  with  all  his  acute  and 
eomprehensive  powers  of  observation  in  such  matters,  to  be  rather  wanting 
than  otherwise  in  annotations  on  the  human  voice.  From  Mr.  Thackeray 
we  might  adduce  a  more  profuse  supply  of  comments,  however  indirect  and 
ioeidentaL  But  we  can  only  touch — and  then  off  at  that  tangent— on  the 
'*  sweet  fresh  little  voice"  of  Amelia  Sedleyj  which  *'  went  right  into  the 
Captain's  heart,  and  nestled  there  ;"||  and  on  George  Osbome%  ^<  rich 
and  deep," — in  which  he  would  say  it  was  a  warm  evening,  or  ask  his 
partner  to  take  an  ice,  with  a  tone  as  sad  and  confidential  as  if  he  were 

*  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,  {  ix. 

{Hiatory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  vol.  i.  letter  ix. 
Joieph  Andrews,  vol.  i.  chap.  u. 
{  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch.  x.  ||  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  v. 
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breakiDg  her  mother's  death  to  her,  or  preluding  a  declaration  of  lo»^' 
or,  lastly,  on  Frank  EtmoncFs  fresh  young  voice— ^'  a  voioe  that  had 
always  a  certain  artless,  indescribable  pathos  with  it,"t  quite  capable  of 
filling  the  generous  Colonel's  eyes  witn  tears. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  tells  us  of  Julia  Dodd,  impetuous  hermne,  in  his 
latest  if  not  greatest  matter-of-fact  romance,  that  her  Toice  was  that  rich, 
mellow,  moving  organ,  which  belongs  to  no  rank  or  station  ^  is  born,  not 
made,  and,  flow  it  from  the  lips  of  dairymaid  or  oountess,  touches  every 
heart,  gentle  or  simple,  that  is  truly  male.  And  this  divine  contralto,  we 
farther  read,  full,  yet  penetrating,  Dame  Nature  had  inspired  her  to 
lower  when  she  was  moved  or  excUed,  instead  of  raising  it :  and  then  she 
was  enchanting.^ 

Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton  fascinates  Lionel  Hanghton  with  the  mere  tones 
of  Guy  Darrell's  voice :  whosoever  could,  at  that  moment,  we  are  assured, 
have  heard  those  mere  tones,  ^'  sweetly,  clearly  full— each  slow  enuncia- 
tion una£Fectedly,  mellowly  distinct — making  musical  the  homeliest, 
roughest  word,"§ — would  liave  underatood  and  shared  the  int^^t  whioh 
Lionel  could  not  explain* 

The  voice  of  Catarina,  in  '^  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love-Story,"  is  ^sci^bed  as 
one  that,  in  its  low-toned  tenderness,  recalled  the  love-notes  of  the  stock- 
dove— <<  it  went  low  and  soft,  as  if  it  was  whi^rin'  close  to  your  heart 
like" — ^and  to  Mr.  Gilfil  we  know  that  Tina's  sweet  and  mellow  voice 
was  *^  always  thrilling,  as  the  sound  of  rippling  water  to  the  thirsty ."H 

Dr.  John  Brown  relates  the  effect  upon  him  of  a  voice  he  had  not 
heard  for  more  than  forty  years,  but  whuch  ha  recognised  at  once, — ^diat 
of  an  old  servant,  Tibbie  Meek,  the  only  servant  in  his  father's  manse  at 
Biggar.  "  D'ye  mind  me?"  an  elderly  countrywoman,  a  widow,  asked 
him,  coming  for  some  medical  advice,  a  year  ago.  He  looked  at  her, 
and  could  get  nothing  from  her  face ;  but  the  voice,  he  says,  remained  in 
his  ear,  as  if  coming  from  the  '^  fields  of  sleep,"  and  he  said  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  *<  Tibbie  Meek  !*'  Voices  are  often,  he  adds,  like  the  smells  oi 
flowers  and  leaves,  the  tastes  of  wild  fruits — they  toudi  and  awaken  the 
memory  in  a  strange  way.^ 

What  inexplicable  sensations,  exclaims  Madame  de  StaiSl,  are  awakened 
by  the  voice  we  love  I  What  a  confusion  of  softness  and  of  dread !  There 
are  impressions  of  such  force,  that  our  poor  feeble  nature  is  terrified  at 
itself,  while  we  experience  them.** 

*  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  xxi.  f  Esmond,  ch.  xiL 

X  «  When  heated  with  emotion,  or  sentiment,  she  lowered  her  voice,  instead.  oC 
raising  it  like  the  rest  of  us."— Hard  Cash,  vol.  i.  pp.  5, 107. 
§  What  TVill  He  Do  with  It?  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 
ii  Qeorge  Eliot,  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  pp.  82,  107,  133;  edit  1863. 
f  Bxand  Subeecive,  4th  edit  p.  5.  **  Corinne;  ou,  Htalie,  L  xviL  di.  ixv 
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COTTON    POSSIBILITIES. 
Bt  Alsxander  Akdrews* 


HL— BRAZIL. 

The  most  reliable  authority  on  the  subject  of  cotton  growing^  in  Brazil 
is  Senhor  Soares,  who  has  published  the  result  of  his  researches  and  in- 
quiries into  the  past  history,  present  condition,  and  future  prospects  of  the 
various  productions  of  the  eountry; 

Mr.  Cheethanii  the  able  president  of  the  Cotton  Conference,  in  touch* 
kg  upon  the  prospects  of  Brazil,  said :  ^  This  country  has  £or  many  years 
past  been  declining  in  its  svp^ies ;  I  understand  the  cultivation  of  sugaif 
has  beoi  more  printable."  But  this  Senhor  Soares  entirely  contradicts* 
^  In  my  opinion,"  he  writes,  ^^  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  not  diminished, 
and  of  late  years  has  rather  increased  in  constant  progression,  su£Emng 
now  and  then  some  intermission,  and  i^terwards  recommencing  in  ascend* 
ing  progression."  This  is,  on  the  whole,  borne  out  by  the  statbtics  with 
irhich  toe  senhor  furnishes  us ;  they  are  not  complete  or  perfect,  but  they 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  export  trade. 

The  first  export  of  cotton  from  Brazil  took  place  in  the  year  1778,  and 
was  made  to  Lisbon  from  Pemambuco ;  but  the  series  oi  returns  only 
commences  with  ihd  year  1800 : 


Year. 

Arrobas.  lbs. 

Year. 

Arrobas,  lbs. 

1800  . 

.    160,616  12 

1804  . 

.    225,836  10 

1801      . 

.    .    187,131    8 

1805      . 

.    .    257,446    6 

1801^. 

.    368,759    2 

1806  . 

.    236,022  12 

i8oa    . 

•    .    346,790    8 

1807      . 

.    .      93,749  30 

The  annual  average  upon  these  eight  years  beiug  233,294  arrobas.  We 
have  no  returns  for  the  next  five  years,  but  resume  them  at  1813 : 

Year.  Airobas.  Um. 

1813  ....  474,370    0 

1814 761,168  24 

1815  ....  451,220    0 

1816 609,900    0 

1817  ....  533,480    0 

Showing  an  average  on  the  five  years  of  566,027  arrobas  per  annum. 
We  have  h^e  another  gap  of  three  years,  and  begin  again  with  1821, 
from  which  period  the  returns  are  continuous  down  to  1858 : 


Year.       Arrobas.   lbs. 

Year.       Arrobas.  lbs. 

Year.       Arrobas.  lbs. 

1821      488,248    0 

1828      660,960    0 

1835      780,826    9 

1822      576,704    0 

1829      639,756    0 

1836      8593414  24 

1828      693,900    0 

1830      769,068    0 

1837      654,879  17 

1824      670,236    0 

1831      990,492  17 

1838      764^15  25 

1825      792,136    0 

1832      628,423  24 

1839      530,377  16 

1826      222,968    0 

1833      895,744  13 

1840      624,349    3 

1827      480,221    0 

1834      602,918  20 

The  average  of  the  fir 

St  of  these  deeefnnial  per 
n2 

iods,  namely,  from  1821 
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to  1830,  was  579,420  arrobas;  that  of  the  second,  from  1831  to  1840, 


was  723,143  arrobas. 

The  remdning  returns 
periods: 


can  be  conyenieDtly  divided  into  sexennial 


Te»r. 

Arrobas. 

Year. 

Arrobas. 

Year. 

Arrobas. 

1841 

691,872 

1847 

608,890 

1853 

997,908 

1842 

639,580 

1848 

639.288 

1854 

892,273 

1843 

685,149 

1849 

854,829 

1855 

877,177 

1844 

814,255 

1850 

1,109,313 

1856 

1,024,801 

1845 

826,445 

1851 

883,44^ 

1857 

1,088,025 

1846 

645,346 

1852 

898,249 

1858 

1,008,680 

The  first  of  these  sexennial  periods  gires  an  a?erage  of  717,107 
arrobas  per  annum;  the  second,  of  832,334;  and  the  third,  of  981,477  ;  so 
that  the  exportation  at  least  cannot  be  said  to  have  declined.  The  de- 
ficiency of  some  years  evidently  arises  from  exceptional  causes,  such  pro- 
bably as  the  periodical  droughts  to  which  some  portions  of  the  empire  are 
subject,  or  the  outbreak  of  some  political  conrufsion  to  which  the  country 
is  also  too  often  a  prey.  The  numbers  given  here  do  not  represent  the 
entire  production,  for  local  manufactories  for  a  coarse  striped  cotton  have 
been  for  some  years  established  at  Santa  Catharina,  and  in  ^he  province 
of  Eio  Grande  do  Sul ;  besides  which,  the  farmers  make  use  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  what  they  grow,  for  the  wants  of  their  families  and 
households.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  cotton  factories  in  the 
province  of  Bahia,  and  one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the  others  have  succumbed, 
as  these  no  doubt  soon  must,  to  the  competition  of  European  manufac- 
turers, the  Brazilian  spinners  and  weavers  finding  it  more  advantageous, 
in  the  absence  of  skilled  labour,  to  export  the  raw  material  and  import 
the  made  fabric. 

Mr.  Wanklyn,  in  his  valuable  report  on  the  cotton  specimens  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  pauses  to  remark  on  a  cunous  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  cultivation  in  Brazil.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  rose 
rapidly  on  the  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  slaves ;  but  the  quality,  if 
we  may  take  the  price  as  an  index  to  it,  seems  to  have  fallen  off.  The 
German  planters  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  country  from  holding 
slaves,  and  there  were  few  very  large  slaveholders  among  the  native  pro- 
prietors, forty  slaves  being  considered  a  large  number  for  one  master  to 
own,  so  that  the  stoppage  of  the  trade  did  not  materially  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  production  of  cotton,  though  the  different  class  of  the  labour  em- 
ployed (Chinese  and  coolies)  seems  to  have  haid  a  prejudicial  effect  on  its 
preparation  for  the  market. 

To  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Gheetham's  remark,  we  may  add  that  in 
addition  to  sugar,  other  crops — maize  feijads  and  mandioca  flour — were 
found  far  more  profitable  than  cotton  at  its  former  prices.  But  the 
greatest  impediment  was  the  export  tax  levied  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment, amounting  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  yalue,  or  rather,  an  export 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  and  a  tithe  charge  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  it  had  to 
pay,  in  common  with  other  produce,  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

Were  these  difficulties  cleared  away,  and  adequate  labour  introduced, 
it  is  estimated  that  Brazil  could  supply  us  with  all  the  cotton-wool  we 
require  for  fivepence  per  pound.  In  fact,  Senhor  Soares  considers  that 
this  might  be  effected  by  one  province  alone.     '*  The  soil  of  the  province 
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of  Para  is  so  fertile,  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  so  appropriate  to  it,  that 
if  it  were  there  methodically  commenced  on  a  large  scale,  it  might  of 
itself  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cotton  to  supply  all  the  cotton  fac- 
tories of  Europe;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  result,  many  years  are  not 
required,  because  in  the  provinces  of  the  North  of  Brazil  cotton  produces 
in  the  same  year  in  which  it  is  planted." 

On  the  question  of  labour  we  feel  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  con- 
clusion which  Senhor  Scares  comes  to^tnat  the  introduction  of  foreign 
labourers  is  unnecessary,  and  we  do  so  on  reasons  of  his  own  showing.  Of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  he  says: 

^  Tlie  Tapuios  of  Para  (as  well  as  all  the  aborigines  of  Brazil)  are 
sober  and  vigorous ;  but  they  are  little  habituated  to  labour,  because  pro- 
digal Nature  furnishes  them  in  those  forests  with  all  that  is  necessary  for 
iheir  nourishment  without  fatiguing  themselves.  The  Tapuios  have  few 
wants ;  they  are  contented  with  little  because  they  have  no  ambition ; 
their  enjoyments  are  reduced  to  frugal  nourishment  and  scanty  clothing ; 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  civilised  life, 
because  they  only  work  when  their  family  in  the  woods  require  some 
handiwork  of  civilised  industry.  Then  the  Tapuio  gathers  vandla  or 
india-rubber,  and  goes  to  sell  these  products  in  the  village,  where  he  sup- 
plies himself  with  what  he  wants,  and  then  returns  to  his  hut,  which  is 
frequently  without  a  roof  or  covered  by  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  there, 
recuoing  in  a  net,  idly  passes  the  fugitive  time  of  a  short  life." 

This  admission  of  the  senhor  certainly  disposes  to  our  mind  of  the 
question  of  aboriginal  labour  i  it  is  true  he  alludes  in  vague  terms  to  the 
existence  of  some  other  kind  of  labour  which  ^ight  be  made  available ; 
hot  Consul  Chrbtie,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  has  no  doubt  studied  the 
habits  of  the  people,  divested  of  the  partiality  of  a  native,  speaks  very 
depreciatingly  of  their  '*  sluggishness  of  character,  and  indifference  alike 
to  material  comfort  and  to  social  elevation." 

The  problem  presented  to  us  by  Brazil  must,  we  believe,  be  solved  in 
the  usual  way — "  Coolie  Labour." 

For  the  ventilation  of  this  and  all  other  details  connected  with  the  sub- 

C\  an  association  somewhat  similar  to  that  established  some  five  years 
k  at  Manchester  has  been  established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro— a  signincant 
&ct,  showing  that  there  is  a  party  in  Braal  in  earnest  in  the  matter. 

IV. — CEYLON. 

Ceylon  is  not  one  of  those  countries  from  which  any  immediate  hopes 
of  reUef  can  be  entertained.  The  climate  forbids  the  employment  of 
European  labour  in  those  parts  of  the  island  where  the  soil  is  best  suited 
for  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  the  character  of  the  native  population  is 
too  deficient  in  energy  to  make  any  very  enterprising  effort  to  add  to 
their  list  of  exports.  But  coffee  had  to  labour  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tages on  its  first  introduction ;  the  native  mind  was  a  very  long  time 
before  it  could  be  prevailed  on  to  adopt  those  improvements  which 
economise  labour  and  double  and  treble  the  proceeds.  It  was  by  slow 
growth  that  the  cultivation  of  coffee  among  the  natives  attained  its 
present  dimendons ;  but  as  soon  as  the  native  producer  has  felt  his  way, 
and  finds  a  profit  can  be  made,  we  may  depend  on  his  extending  his 
uea  of  cultivation  year  by  year.    Besides,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
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a  more  active  race  will  loon  dislodge  the  native  Cinghalese,  the  Moormen 
in  some  parts  of  the  island  already  outnumbering  them,  and  it  having 
been  already  suggested  that  Tamil  labour  from  the  South  of  India 
might  be  made  available  in  cotton  cultivation. 

But  we  have  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  as  they  will  most  likely 
continue  for  some  years  to  come,  not  as  they  mat/  be  twenty  years  hence, 
Ceylon  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  East ;  but  the 
repeated  incursions  of  the  natives  of  the  mainland  of  India  not  only 
destroyed  the  trade  of  its  porta,  but  drove  the  land  all  along  its  seaboard 
out  of  cultivation.  The  steps  that  have  been  lost  could  soon  be  regained 
by  a  more  energetic  and  persevering  race  than  the  Cinghalese  of  the 

E resent  day  ;  for  the  g^reat  works  of  irrigation  which  once  existed,  and 
ave  been  either  destroyed  by  the  invaders  or  neglected  by  the  dispirited 
and  decimated  people,  could  soon  be  made  good  with  the  assistance  of 
European  capital,  and  the  island,  only  one  fiftieth  part  of  India  in  size, 
is  said  to  already  contain  a  greater  length  of  well-made  roads  than  the 
whole  of  that  vast  territory. 

In  F^ruary,  1858,  Mr.  Caley,  F.G.S.,  made  a  report  to  the  Agri 
Horticultural  Society  of  Kandy,  on  the  prospect  of  cotton  cultivation  in 
Ceylon,  and  we  shall  quote  with  confidence  the  opinions  of  so  experienced 
an  observer ;  and  from  the  various  papers  read  before  the  Kandy  Society^ 
and  from  the  pages  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  book  on  Ceylon,  we  may 
form  some  conjecture  as.  to  the  capabilities  of  this  country,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  their  being  made  available. 

Cotton  of  a  very  inferior  kind  has  long  been  grown  in  the  districts 
around  Java,  Malwella,  and  Wellawaya,  and  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth  manu- 
factured from  them,  but  Manchester  calicoes  pushed  ^eir  way  into  the 
native  markets,  and  shut  out  the  home-made  cloths,  so  that  the  cultiva* 
tion  has  been  for  some  years  declining.  But  with  little  or  no  care  de- 
voted to  it,  the  seed  sown  broadcast  as  a  second  crop  after  korocan,  or 
other  grain ;  with  no  attention  to  irrigation,  and  very  little  to  manuring 
or  improving  the  soil ;  with  the  rudest  implements  of  husbandry,  and  in 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  suitable  labour,  the  produce  has  been  about 
sixteen  hundredweight  of  undeaned  cotton  to  the  acre.  For  the  cotton 
is  never  cleaned  by  the  grower,  but  sold  in  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  about 
a  penny  per  pound.  But  cotton  of  a  superior  kind,  grown  for  expe* 
rimental  purposes  by  European  inhabitants  from  American  seed,  was 
pronounced  by  the  eminent  firm  of  TiUierington,  Gill,  and  Co.,  of 
Liverpool,  in  August,  1860:  ^*Very  pretty  cotton,  nicely  podded; 
colour  bright;  staple  fine,  silky,  and  strong."  The  price  assigned  to  it 
by  ihsii  firm  was  eightpenoe  and  eightpence-halfpenny  a  pound ;  at  this 
time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  prices  of  the  best  Sea  Island  ranged 
from  7-^.  to  17d. ;  of  New  Orleans,  from  2-|d.  to  8|d. ;  and  of  Surafc 
and  Madras,  horn  2^.  to  4f  d.  The  cost  of  bringing  in  the  cotton 
from  the  present  cotton  districts  in  the  Wellawaya  division  to  the  depdts 
at  Tavamalwilla  is  under  one  shilling  per  hundredweight,  and  the  cost 
of  its  transport  from  thence  to  Hamboulotte  for  shipment  is  about  l/« 
per  twelve  hundredweight,  which  is  the  load  of  a  bullock  '^  bandy." 

There  are  thousands  of  acres — one  authority  says  hundreds  of  thousands 
-»of  rich  black  soil  on  a  limestone  bottom,  similar  to  the  *^  regar,"  or  black 
QOtton*soil  of  India ;  and  the  government^  both  there  and  here,  have 
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evinced  every  readiness  to  relax  the  present  land  regulations  in  favour  of 
cultivators  of  the  valuable  staple — perhaps  the  most  formidable  difficulty 
being  the  scarcity  of  labour — but  here,  as  elsewhere,  Chinese  or  coolies 
are  looked  to  to  supply  the  want,  and  would  no  doubt  prove  less  objec- 
tionable here  than  in  the  busy,  European  populated  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Bawdon  Power,  the  commissioner  for  Ceylon  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  says:  '*I  hold  the  opinion  that  Chinese  labour 
would  answer  the  best  for  cotton  cultivation  in  Ceylon — I  mean  purely 
agricultural  labourers,  drawn  from  the  densely-populated  provinces  north 
of  Shanghae.  Considering  their  strength,  capacity  for  work— and  this 
latter  of  a  continuous  character — Chinese  would  not  be  found  expensivei 
and  are,  in  my  opinion,  well  adapted,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  for 
employment  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Chinese,  both  male  and 
female,  have  been  introduced  with  good  effect,  within  the  last  few  years, 
into  British  Guiana,  for  sugar  cultivation.^ 

A  letter  lately  received  from  Colombo  speaks  hopefully  of  the  pro- 
spects of  cotton  culture  in  Ceylon  :  '^  I  am  certain  we  could  compete 
successfully  with  India  in  any  market,  as  the  comparatively  short  distance 
and  cheap  rate  of  transport  would  weigh  in  our  favour,  when  looking  at 
the  immense  distance,  and  want  of  roads  in  our  great  rival  neighbours. 
The  g^atest  distance  of  any  part  of  what  would  be  our  gfreat  cotton 
region  from  the  sea,  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  with 
the  roads  and  rivers  now  intersecting  it,  transport  would  be  easy  and 
cheap." 

Mr.  Russell,  the  assistant  government  agent  at  BaduUa,  confirms  these 
opinions  in  reporting  to  the  government  agent  at  Kandy,  under  date 
October  21,  1B61 :  **  It  is  evident  that  the  good  soil  and  easy  transport 
would  render  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  Wellawaya  division  a  very 
promising  undertaking;"  and  he  proposes  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
labour  by  copies,  or  natives  from  tne  Indian  peninsula,  who,  he  thinks, 
^'  if  well  cared  for  would  sufier  little  from  the  epidemic  disease — -jungle 
fever." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Power,  a  twenty  years'  resident,  and  a  member  of  the  civil 
service,  mentions  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  a  rich,  chocolate-coloured, 
limestone  soil,  admirably  adapted  for  cotton,  lying  to  the  south-west  of 
Colombo,  and  known  as  the  district  of  Saflregan ;  both  soil,  climate, 
and  position  of  which  seem  entirely  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  prolific 
cotton  country. 

Mr.  H.  Mead,  another  resident,  says  :  ^^  From  Negombo  to  Jafina,  on 
ihe  western  coast,  and  from  Batticuloa  to  Jaffna,  on  the  eastern,  we  have 
a  tract  of  country,  a  hundred  and  fiftv  miles  long  by  an  average  of  a 
hundred  broad,  nearly  the  whole  of  wnich  is  a  dead  level,  and  at  least 
three-fifths  of  the  soil  suitable  for  growing  a  fine  description  of  cotton.^ 

We  have  testimony  enough  of  the  suitability  of  this  island  for  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  cotton,  but  we  fear  the  period  of  its  free  deve- 
lopment is  yet  distant,  and,  as  it  will  be  the  work  of  time,  the  sooner  it 
18  begun  the  better. 

v.— CTBA. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  idea  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
Cuba,  by  the  means  of  a  joint-stock  company,  was  first  ventilated  by 
Messrs.  L.  F.  Perdones  tuid  Antonio  Serrapinana,  but  the  public— espe* 
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cially  the  English  portion  of  it— had  had  apparently  enough  to  do  with 
Spanbh  commercial  speculations,  so  it  fell  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
support.  But  the  next  year  witnessed  a  second  company,  projected  by 
the  same  gentlemen,  under  the  title  of  '^  La  Algodonera  de  la  Habana. 
What  has  been  the  fate  of  this  association  (whose  capital  was  to  be 
800,000^,,  and  whose  "  duration  "  was  to  be  "  for  the  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  which  may  be  extended  at  pleasure" V  we  have  not  been  at 
the  trouble  of  inquiring,  but  we  allude  to  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  quotation  from  the  prospectus : 

<<  The  island  of  Cuba,"  says  the  prospectus,  **  is  destined  to  be  the 
purveyor  of  cotton  to  all  manufacturing  countries,  and,  in  the  same 
manner  that  its  celebrated  .tobacco  has  po  rival,  so  will  it  be  with  its 
beautiful  cotton.  The  samples  which  we  have  transmitted  to  almost 
every  government  proves  this  fact,  and  that  this  branch  of  agriculture 
alone  would  ensure  the  perpetual  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island." 

Mr.  Crawford,  our  consul-general  at  the  Havannah,  recommended  this 
project  in  a  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  dated  May  2, 1859,  and 
gives  us  the  result  of  the  first  crude  experiments  at  cotton-growing  in  the 
island.  ^*  The  land,"  he  says,  "  was  but  imperfectly  prepared,  and  the 
soil  selected  turned  out  to  be  very  inferior ;  it  was  planted  about  the 
16th  of  June,  in  the  midst  of  the  deluge  of  the  rainy  season,  so  that 
the  water  washed  the  seed  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  locality ;  it  was 
not  attended  to  by  the  people  who  were  in  charge  of  it  by  any  means 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages 
and  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  plants  have  grown  up  without  dis* 
ease  of  any  kind ;  and,  in  four  months — that  is  to  say,  by  the  10th  of 
October— -the  plants  were  longer  than  the  average  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  produce  ready  for  picking." 

This,  and  similar  testimony  before  us  from  other  parties,  satisfies  us 
that,  as  far  as  climate  and  soil  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  producing  cotton  of  the  best  quality  in  Cuba ;  but  we  confess  to 
misgivings  on  the  question  of  labour.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  (with  its 
secondary  products,  molasses  and  rum),  coffee,  and  tobacco  employs  all 
the  available  labour  at  a  higher  coin  price,  we  fancy,  than  cotton  would 
afford ;  but  there  appears  to  be  great  diversity  in  the  rate  of  wages  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  for,  in  a  letter  before  us,  a  gentleman  located 
at  the  farthest  distance  from  Havannah  writes :  **  Cotton  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood will  be  raised  almost  entirely  by  free  black  and  white  labour ; 
and,  as  our  people  work  much  cheaper  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
they  can  continue  to  grow  cotton  after  the  cultivation  will  probably  have 
to  be  given  up  in  other  districts."  But  from  what  follows  we  almost  fear 
that  it  is  only  high  ruling  prices  that  will  stimulate,  or  ever  pay  for, 
cotton  cultivation  in  Cuba:  *^  As  higher  prices  may  be  expected  fir 
cotton  than  have  been  obtained  for  yearSy  we  have  succeeded  in  induciog 
some  of  our  planters  to  prepare  to  plant  to  some  extent  next  spring;* 
but  our  neighbourhood  is  principally  inhabited  by  small  settlers,  who  now 
only  plant  a  few  ground  provisions,  the  greater  part  of  whom  could  grow 
irom  eight  to  thirty  acres  of  cotton  each,  provided  they  got  advances ; 
without  which  they  cannot  be  got  to  undertake  anything,  having  no 

*  This  letter  was  received  in  December,  186t 
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maaos  of  their  own,  and  possessing  generally  only  a  few  cattle  and  the 
land  they  occupy,  when  it  is  not  rented.  And,  as  these  people  have 
generally  large  families,  that  they  can  employ  advantageously  in  the 
growth  of  cotton,  it  is  a  cultivation  that  will  suit  them  better  than  any 
other."  Tliis,  after  all,  is  feeble  encouragement ;  and  the  writer  goes 
on  to  propose  a  system  of  loan  to  be  discharged  in  one  or  two  years ; 
which  shakes  our  confidence  in  his  judgment.  What  reasonable  prospect 
is  there  of  these  poor  planters  being  able  to  repay  advances  in  otu  ytar 
—before,  in  fact,  the  cotton  is  raised,  much  less  sold.  Besides,  with  the 
assistance  of  borrowed  capital,  the  countries  lying  within  the  cotton  zone 
could  produce  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  Europe  for  years  in  ad- 
vance. The  subject  of  loans  has  scarcely  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
calculation,  or  when  it  has,  it  has  been  in  exceptional  cases,  and  even 
then  looked  upon  as  undesirable,  so  that  we  fear  we  must  leave  Cuba  to 
the  established  and  more  profitable  cultivation  of  its  sugar  and  tobacco. 

The  Spanish  government,  it  is  true,  gave  a  languid  promise  of  en- 
couragement to  this  new  staple — ^it  exempted  all  seeds,  gins,  implements, 
and  machinery  from  import  duties,  and  any  cotton  that  might  be 
shipped  from  export  duties,  relieving  also  the  vessels  in  which  it  might 
he  carried  from  tonnage  and  port  dues.  But  that  was  with  the  political 
purpose  of  exciting  the  interest  of  Europe  in  favour  of  Cuba,  so  long 
threatened  by  Yankee  acquisitiveness  ;  and  now  that  the  filibusters  have 
enough  work  on  their  hands  at  home,  and  the  Americans  have  to  turn 
their  attention  rather  to  holding  fast  what  they  have  got,  than  <*  an- 
nexing*' what  does  not  belong  to  them,  the  zeal  of  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities seems  to  have  considerably  abated. 

With  only  a  few  discharged  soldiers  and  about  a  hundred  enmncipadoes 
assigned  to  them  for  five  years  by  the  government,  the  Anglo-Spanish 
Company  made  the  experiment,  and  the  last  report  of  Consiu  Crawford, 
which  we  have  seen,  says :  ^'  The  ploughs  have  been  set  in  motion  that 
are  now  tilling  the  land,  which  is  to  produce  the  exportation  of  some 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  from  Cuba  within  the  next  twelve  months." 
This  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  1859,  but  we  have  looked  in  vain 
for  any  large  importation  of  Cuban  cotton  in  the  returns  of  the  three 
years  that  have  since  passed ;  and  in  Mr.  Wanklyn's  tables  of  <<  esti- 
mated'' and  '* probable''  supplies  for  1863,  Cuba  does  not  figure  at  all; 
neither  did  she  send  any  sample  to  the  International  Exhibition. 

Cuba  has  a  soil  and  climate  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  cotton  plant 
-"internal  communication  by  roads  and  railroads  of  the  most  excellent 
character — a  fleet  of  four  or  five  thousand  coasting  vessels — and  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  capable  of  holding  at  one  time  a  thousand 
of  thelargest-siaed  ships,  and  of  floating  vessels  of  an^  draught  of  water 
up  to  its  gauge.  Only  one-fourteenth  part  of  her  soil  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and,  although  a  great  deal  of  the  remaining  portion  is  covered  by 
forests,  there  is  still  a  wide  area  of  land  available  for  the  growth  of 
cotton  ;  yet  we  must  frankly  confess  that  we  do  not  look  towards  her 
very  hopefully,  and  would  not  indulge  any  idea  of  her  being  able  to 
lapply  our  wants  for  years  to  come. 

YI.-.THS  FEGI  ISLANDS. 

It  seems  to  us  one  of  those  curious  blunders  which  governments  (some- 
times wilfuUy  and  perversely— wmetimes  stolidly  or  stupidly)  perpe- 
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trate ;  at  times  to  discourage  a  too  jealous  official — at  others,  to  honour 
ao  undeserviog  one ;  and  which,  in  the  absence  oi  explanations,  appears 
to  ordinary  understandings  utterly  unaccountable,  to  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  and  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Fegi  group  of  islands  when 
tiiey  recently  tendered  them  to  the  British  Crown.  Whether  it  was  from 
a  fear  of  what  other  nations  might  think — a  fear  too  frequently  paralys- 
ing the  actions  of  this  great  and  independent  country— or  of  what  the 
press  might  say  (for  it  was  just  then  indulgmg  in  a  speculative  discus- 
sion to  which  it  is  ever  prone  on  the  dearth  of  news,  as  to  the  profit  of 
colonies  or  dependencies  to  a  mother-country) ;  or  whether  there  was 
really  some  better  and  sounder  reason  for  the  rejection,  our  government 
seems  to  have  spumed  aside— and,  perhaps,  cast  away,  only  to  fall  into 
other  hands  very  shortly— a  more  vaiuable  acquisition,  freely  offered  to  us, 
than  we  ever  gained  by  conquest,  by  the  blood  of  thousands,  or  at  the 
expense  of  millions. 

In  most  valuable  proximity  to  our  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
colonies— most  dangerous  if  they  fall  into  unfriendly  hands— being 
within  six  days'  steam  voyage  of  Sydney  and  a  thousand  miles  of  New 
Zealand,  lies  a  group  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  islands,  of  which 
eighty  or  a  hundred  are  inhaUted  by  a  population  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Polynesian  races,  half  civilised,  or  cer- 
tainly won  from  their  savage  customs  and  practices ;  irrigated  by  rivers^ 
some  of  them  aa  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  and  producing  al- 
most spontaneously  six  or  seven  hundred  difierent  species  of  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  fruit^  and  vegetable  products,  including  tobacco,  arrow- 
root, cocoa-nuts,  &c.  Some  of  these  islands  are  heavily  timbered,  and 
yield  immense  quantities  of  sandal-wood  for  the  Chinese  markets ;  and, 
in  almost  all  of  them,  cotton  g^ws  so  luxuriantly,  that  a  traveller 
describes  one  of  them,  in  which  he  rode  a  circuit  of  eighty  miles,  as 
*'  one  continued  cotton  field.*'  The  indigenous  cotton  of  these  islands  is 
thus  described  in  a  despatch  from  Consul  Pritchard  to  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury :  *'  Nine  months  after  planting,  the  cotton-tree  shows  its 
first  pod,  and  then  continues  to  yield  without  intermission  for  ten,  twelve^ 
or  fifteen  years,  as  the  plant  may  live.  At  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
same  tree,  is  seen  the  blossom,  the  greai  pod,  and  the  ripe  cotton.^  The 
principal  island  of  this  group,  Yiti-Leon,  is  described  as  containing  agfat 
millions  of  acres  of  very  rich  land,  which,  at  the  rate  of  a  bale  per  acre^ 
would  produce  aJmost  double  the  quantity  of  cotton  demanded  by  the 
wants  of  Eurc^e  I  Another  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  cotton 
grows  wild  here  in  every  known  variety,  from  the  lowest  Surat  kind 
through  all  the  gradations  common  in  India,  Africa,  South  America, 
Egypt,  and  the  United  States,  up  to  a  very  high  and  fine  quality ;  for 
at  least  ten  years  it  requires  neither  sowing,  harrowing,  hoeing,  or  weed- 
ing, and  the  only  labour  required  is  for  picking  the  pod  when  ripe. 
These  facts,  first  promulgated  by  Consul  Pritchard,  might  easily  be  con- 
sidered exaggerated  or  coloured  to  a  very  high  degfiee;  but  they  are 
&lly  confirmed  by  Colonel  Smythe  and  Dr.  Seemann,  who  were  sent  liy 
the  government  to  report  on  the  capabilities  of  these  islands,  as  wdl  ai 
Captain  Denman,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Herald,  and  other  investigators 
and  travellers.  Mr.  Pritchard  deserves  great  credit  for  the  heartiness 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  matter ;  and  to  such  good  piarpose 
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and  effeet  did  he  labour,  that,  when  the  government  expedition  arrived, 
Aey  found  that  he  had  already  impressed  the  natives  with  the  im- 
portance of  growing  cotton,  so  e^ctually,  that  most  of  them  had  fifty 
or  sixty  trees  round  their  yam  plantations,  and  many  of  the  chieft 
four  or  five  hundred.  "  These  trees,"  the  report  adds,  "  hear  all  the 
year  round,  and,  at  any  time  almost,  you  may  find  a  considerable 
quantity.  Regularly  picked,  they  would  yield  three  crops  in  oiie  year. 
Pmning  the  trees,  however,  improves  the  yield  and  length  of  staple." 
Dr.  Seemann  planted  some  seeds  of  the  New  Orleans  kind,  on  the  9th  of 
June ;  in  three  months  the  plants  beean  to  3rield,  and  on  the  18th  of 
October,  they  were  four  to  seven  feet  high,  full  of  flowers  and  pods.  In 
thirteen  months,  Dr.  Seemann  had  sailed  from  England,  made  the  voyage 
to  the  Fegis,  sown  his  seed,  gathered  the  crop,  and  brought  it  back  to 
England ! 

Now,  startling  as  these  facts  are,  they  are  well  ascertained,  proved  by 
experiment,  and  vouched  by  the  best  authorities.  M.  Bensusan,  of  Mel- 
bourne,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Adelaide,  have  been  at  great  pains  to  bring 
the  fertility  of  these  islands  before  the  public,  and  both  gentlemen  have 
sent  home  samples  of  Fegian  cotton,  which  have  been  very  highly 
valued  ;  and  Mr.  Wanklyn  reports  of  some  samples  in  the  Exhibition, 
**Very  good,  str(Mig  cotton,  fully  equal  to  middling  Orleans,  at  13d. 
^  lb.  The  exhibitors  do  not  give  any  information  respecting  the  quan- 
tities which  can  be  produced ;  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  about  the 
qualities  being  very  good."  Some  specimens  sent  over  four  or  five 
years  ago  were  estimated  at  a  much  higher  value — namely,  7d.  to  12^. 
-"«t  a  time  when  American  cotton  was  fetching  5^,  to  7^.  For  the 
finest  Sea-Island  cotton,  these  islands  seem  particularly  adapted,  from 
their  form  and  elevation,  the  whole  of  their  forty  thousand  square  miles 
being  swept  by  the  breezes  of  the  sea. 

The  report  furnished  by  Dr.  Seemann  of  hu  department  of  the  govem- 
inent  expedition  is  even  more  favourable  than  what  we  had  heard  from 
other  sources,  and  he  concentrates  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the 
folk)wmg  emphatic  sentence:  "If  I  understand  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  cotton  aright,  the  Fegis  seem  to  be  eu  if  made  for  it"  And 
we  trust  we  may  be  excused  for  quoting  the  conclusive  reasons  which 
lead  him  to  think  so: 

*^  In  the  whole  group  there  is  scarcely  u  rod  of  ground  that  might  not 
be  cultivated,  or  that  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  produced  a  crop  of 
some  kind,  the  soil  being  of  an  average  amount  of  fertility,  and,  in  some 
parts,  rich  in  the  extreme.  Cotton  requires  a  gently  undulated  surface-^ 
dopes  of  hills,  rather  than  flat  land.  The  whole  country — the  deltas  of 
the  great  rivers  excepted—- is  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales,  covered  on 
the  weather  side  with  a  luxuriant  herbage  or  a  dense  forest ;  on  the  lee- 
side  with  grass  and  isolated  screw  pines,  more  immediately  available  £oat 


^^  Cotton  wants  sea  air:  yrloA  country  could  answer  better  in  this  than 
a  group  of  more  than  two  hundred  islands^  surrounded  by  the  ocean  as  a 
convenient  highway  to  even  snudl  boats  and  canoes,  since  the  unchecked 
force  of  the  winds  and  the  waves  is  broken  by  the  natural  breakwater  pie* 
seated  by  the  reef  which  encircles  nearly  the  whole*?  Cotton  requires^ 
farther,  to  be  tinned  by  gentle  breexes  when  growing,  and  rather  a  com^ 
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paratively  low  temperature.  There  is  scarcely  ever  a  calm  ;  either  the 
north-east,  or  the  north-east  trade  wind,  blowing  over  the  islands,  keep 
up  a  constant  current,  and  the  thermometer  for  months  vacillates  be- 
tween 62  deg.  and  80  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  never  rises  to  the  height  at* 
tained  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  In  fine,  every 
condition  required  to  favour  the  growth  of  this  important  production 
seems  to  be  provided,  and  it  is  ha^ly  possible  to  add  anything  more  in 
order  to  impress  those  best  qualified  to  judge  with  a  better  idea  o£  Fegi 
as  a  first-rate  cotton-growing  country*" 

Dr.  Seemann  does  not  consider  the  cotton-plant  indigenous  to  these 
islands,  because  he  found  no  word  to  represent  it  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
natives ;  but  his  stay  in  the  islands  was,  we  think,  too  brief  to  enable  him 
to  determine  this  point,  on  which,  we  believe,  he  holds  his  opinion  alone; 
and  we  can  scarcely  accept  his  conclusion,  from  this  scarcely  proved  pre- 
mise that  cotton  is  an  ^Mntroduced  plant;"  the  less  so  as  he  adds, 
^^  Although,  until  lately,  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, it  has  spread  over  all  the  littoral  parts  of  Fegi,  and  become,  in 
some  localities,  perfectly  naturalised." 

The  shrubs,  if  left  to  themselves  unpruned,  become  trees  spreading 
over  a  surface  of  fourteen  feet  square,  and  rising  as  high  as  a  tall  man 
can  reach.  Dr.  Seemann,  of  course,  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  how 
many  pods  each  shrub  produced  in  the  course  of  the  year  (for,  be  it  re- 
membered, they  are  bearing  and  ripening  fruit  all  the  year  round),  but 
in  the  month  of  July  he  found  them  to  have,  on  an  average,  seven 
hundred  pods  to  each  tr^e.  Twenty  of  these  pods  yielded  one  ounce  of 
cleaned  cotton,  so  that  each  tree  at  this  precise  time  produced  2  lbs.  3  oz. 
Pursuing  his  calculations  further,  the  doctor  shows  that,  each  tree  oc- 
cupying fourteen  square  feet,  an  acre  of  land  would  hold  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  trees,  producing  485  lbs.  10  oz.  of  cleaned  cotton,  of  the 
value  of  \2l,  2s.  Sjd.  per  acre.  Considering  that  the  produce  would  be 
materially  increased  and  the  space  economised  by  pruning,  and  taking 
into  account  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  labour,  and  adding  to  the 
estimate  the  quantity  of  pods  of  cotton  produced  throughout  the  other 
parts  of  the  year,  we  think  cotton  farming  in  the  Fegi  Islands — where, 
indeed,  farming  seems  simply  to  consist  of  gathering — affords  a  pretty 
fair  prospect  of  profit.  <*  But,"  says  Mr.  Fritcliard,  in  a  despatch  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  *'  it  is  only  by  becoming  a  British  dependency 
that  Fegi  will  produce  cotton  or  anything  else,  for,  under  its  present 
masters,  there  is  no  security  to  the  labourer  for  Ae  enjoyment  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour ;  the  chiefs  absorb  all" 

What,  then,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  asking,  stands  in  the  way  of 
these  splendid  islands  coming  either  into  our  possession  or  under  our 
protectorate?  Assuredly  not  the  opposition  of  king,  chiefe,  or  people^ 
for  they  have  pressed  them  upon  our  acceptance.  The  conditions  are 
ridiculously  light  and  easy — the  discharge  of  a  ''  national  debt"  of  some 
nine  thousand  pounds,  the  settlement  of  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  a  year 
upon  the  king,  and  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  his  chiefs  1  How  many 
thousands  per  annum  has  this  nation  been  paymg  in  allowances  to  the 
treacherous  maharajahs,  rajahs,  nabobs,  and  liegums  of  India,  who  bad 
*<  friends  at  court,"  merely  to  keep  up  a  feeling  <S  hatred  to  our  rule,  and 
reqturing  us  to  be  on  our  guard  at  all  points  with  armies  only  kept  up  in 
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8uch  a  country  and  climate  at  a  ruinous  expense  of  life  and  money.  Yet 
this  paltry  sum  is  begrudged  for  the  possession  of  a  group  of  islands 
which  would  render  our  Australian  and  New  Zealand  colonies  safe  against 
foreign  attack,  and  ourselves  not  only  independent  of  all  the  world  for 
cotton,  but  enabled  to  supply  it  with  our  surplus  if  we  chose,  or  to  turn 
the  land  which  was  more  than  we  needed  for  that  purpose  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar,  coffee,  or  tobacco. 

The  position  of  these  islands  is  at  the  present  time  this.  The  Ame- 
ricans, who,  no  doubt,  fully  appreciate  their  value,  have  a  dum,  real  or 
pretended,  against  the  king,  amounting  to  some  nine  thousand  pounds. 
The  king,  unable  to  pay  off  this  debt  (arising  out  of  some  transactions 
between  American  traders  and  the  native  inhabitants),  has  a  well- 
grounded  fear  that  the  Americans  may  one  day  not  only  distrain  for  it 
upon  his  sovereignty,  but  also  make  **  chattels'*  of  his  subjects  ;  so,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  chiefs,  he  would  dispose  of  his  sovereign  rights 
and  power,  together  with  land  to  the  full  value  of  the  amount,  to  us,  on 
our  undertaking  to  discharge  the  claim — an  appalling  amount  in  his 
eyes,  which  are  unaccustomed  to  debts  represented  by  nine  figures  in  a 
row.  We  do  not  see  how  any  country  could  take  exception  to  a  bargain 
which  would  have  as  much  of  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of  the  people 
as  any  that  have  lately  been  made  on  the  strength  of  an  appeal  to  *'  uni- 
versal suffrage.''  There  was  a  time  when  Old  England  stood  less  in  awe 
of  any  impertinent  interference,  and  always  had  an  answer  ready  for  it  if 
attempted. 

The  annual  expense  of  governing  the  Fegi  Islands,  it  is  reckoned, 
would  not  exceed  ^000/.  But  this  must,  of  course,  be  purely  conjec- 
tural. It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  balance  of  jprofit  would  be 
very  considerably  in  favour  of  this  country.  The  course  which  interest, 
duty,  and  even  higher  considerations  of  civilisation  dictate,  seems  so  clear 
and  obvious,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  government  (as  it  seems  the 
wont  of  government  to  do)  casting  about  for  imaginary  di£Bculties  and 
obstacles  in  the  way. 

We  may,  perhaps,  find  no  more  suitable  place  than  this  for  cursorily 
noticing  an  island  in  Polynesia,  which  has  been  spoken  of  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  resident  there  as  a  most  likely  cotton-field :  this  is 
Manono,  one  of  the  isles  of  Somoa,  situated  in  latitude  13  deg.  50  min. 
south,  and  longitude  172  deg.  west  Mr.  Dyson,  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  has  sent  home  a  sample  of  native-grown  cotton,  and  adds:  "  Here  is 
a  free  people  of  thirty-nve  thousand,  among  whom  we  can  dwell  with 
perfect  safety.  Find  a  market  for  their  cotton,  and,  while  it  will  be  a 
blessing  to  them,  it  will  be  the  same  to  our  own  country." 
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STBATHMORE; 
OR,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAKD. 

▲  LIFE  EOMANCE. 

Br  THE  Author  of  "  Geanvillb  de  Vigne,"  &c. 

Part  the  Sixteenth. 

I. 

THE  HJLRVEST  07  THE  GUH/T  BBAFED  BT  THE  GUILIItESS. 

The  dawn  broke,  the  pine-boughs  were  sun-batl^  in  the  light,  i^e 
snowy  surf  was  tossed  upon  the  beach,  the  waves  swept  up  with  stately 
measure,  and  broke  in  melodious  murmur  on  the  shore,  axid  the  curlews 
flew  through  the  fresh  air.  Earth,  and  sky,  and  ocean  kept  no  record  of 
their  work,  and  orer  the  sunken  reef  where  the  ship  had  found  her  grave, 
the  wild  blue  waters,  rearing  in  i^  sun-gleam,  broke  in  joyous  idle 
mirth,  crested  with  snow-white  foam. 

The  dawn  came  soft  and  fair ;  and  beneath  the  waves,  far  down  in  the 
salt>  bitter  depths,  were  floating  lifeless  limbs  and  trailing  hair,  tangled 
with  the  noxious  weeds  and  briny  grasses  of  the  sea-bed;  and  on  the 
shore  dead  limbs  were  stretched  and  dead  ^Eu^es  were  turned  upward  to 
the  Hght,  presently  to  be  lain,  nameless  and  unmoumed,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  old  monastic  church,  in  the  shelter  of  the  still  Drmdic  woods;,  and 
--«8  the  sun  rose,  and  shed  its  warmth  upon  the  waters— <me  life 
trembled  between  earth  and  eternity.     It  was  that  of  Lucille* 

Through  the  horror  of  the  night,  through  the  peril  of  the  stcnm,  ma 
unimtural  strength  had  upheld  her  while  his  life  was  ventured ;  when  he 
was  saved,  the  tension  of  nature  broke  like  a  bow  over-straioed.  The 
young  heroic,  high-wrought  nature  which  had  found  its  holy  power  in 
love,  and  had  kept  its  vigil  through  the  madness  of  the  tempest,  and  in 
the  idr  laden  with  death,  was  like  the  sacred  light  which  bums  is  a 
porcelain  lamp ;  the  brighter,  the  fuller,  the  purer  the  light  from  withu!, 
the  frailer  the  bunum-wro\]^t  porcelain  wh^  pnsdns  it,  the  surer  to 
break  and  be  shattered  to  dust,  that  that  light  may  escape  heavenward, 
to  be  lost  amidst  its  own  likeness,  which  it  1ms  found  not  on  eartb. 

With  her  cheeks  deeply  flushed,  with  her  hair  still  wet  with  the  heavy 
sea-spray,  with  her  eyes  closed  in  a  stupor  that  was  never  sleep,  or 
opened  wide  in  vague  wild  fear,  she  lay  unconscious  of  all  which  passed 
around  her.  She  deemed  herself  still  on  the  sea-shore,  clinging  to  the 
fast-rooted  pine,  and  beholding  the  war  of  life  with  death,  waged  in  the 
dark  seething  waste  below.  Her  low,  swift  voice,  full  of  the  softest 
music,  was  never  silent ;  incessantly  and  incoherently,  with  a  sad,  sweet, 
wild  pathos,  it  spoke — now,  of  the  black  mountainous  waters,  that  were 
burying  him  beneath  them ;  now,  of  the  terrace-roses  which  he  had  told 
her  were  the  flowers  of  sin,  the  flowers  of  revel — why  had  he  said  that  ? 
— what  was  it  that  he  meant  p— now,  of  the  solitary,  nameless  grave 
lying  under  the  ivy  coils  and  woodland  grasses  by  the  old  monastic 
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chnrch,  which  she  had  seen  ia  the  morning  light ;  whj'  was  it  LnciUe's 
grave  ?^ — was  she  to  lie  there  when  she  died  P — and  now— ever  and  again 
^of  the  wild  storm-nighty  of  the  dying  cries  ringing  ahove  the  tumult  of 
wind  and  water,  of  the  dead  floating  in  the  white  lightning  glare  of  the 
feared  seas  which  stood  betwixt  him  and  her,  of  the  fieithomless  ocean* 
^Uis  where  he  bad  sunk  for  ever,  of  the  death  whence  he  would  nerer 
letiim. 

It  was  strangely  piteous  that  delirium  which  spoke  of  him  nniraryingly 
as  dead,  and  betrayed  in  its  unconsciousness  a  love  which  was  the  religion 
of  her  life. 

Pacing  the  terrace  beneath  her  windows,  which  stood  open,  Strathmore 
heard  it ;  and  had  his  foes  beheld  him  in  that  hour,  they  would  have 
known,  tlien,  where  to  strike,  and  reach  the  life  which,  in  all  else,  was 
chill  and  invnhieraUe  as  the  cold  polished  steel. 

Those  who  saw  him  when  l£e  day  came,  thought  that  the  hag* 
gard,  broken  look  which  his  face  wore  was  the  weariness  of  shattered 
strength ;  that  the  dark  and  hollow  circles  beneath  his  eyes,  the  air  of 
spent  force  and  w<N*n-out  pain,  which  had  for  the  sole  time  in  their 
memory  displaced  the  cold  repose  of  his  face  and  the  proud,  negligent 
dignity  of  his  bearing,  were  but  the  result  of  the  past  night,  were  but 
the  physical  prostration  attendant  on  the  injuries  incurred  in  that  dread 
cootestr  Tliey  did  not  know  them  as  they  were ;  they  did  not  know 
that  bodily  suifering,  and  the  exhaustion  of  powers  overstrained,  were 
nnfelt  by  him.  What  made  him  sick  unto  death  was  the  dark  knowledge 
of  the  guilt  shrouded  in  the  blackness  of  night,  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  seas ;  what  bruised  and  broke  the  chill  and  haughty  egotism  of 
his  strength,  was  the  impotent,  baffled  sense  of  despair  before  the  ex- 
piation which  was  und(Hie  before  hb  sight  and  beyond  the  power  of  his 
hand  to  stay. 

His  soul  had  striven  to  a  great  atonement,  and  he  had  given  his  life  to 
its  travail ;  and  as  he  reached  it,  it  had  perished  from  his  grasp,  and  left 
the  guiltless  to  Suffer  for  his  sin ! 

He  knew  that  Lucille  loved  him.  Standing  there^  where  he  had  made 
his  way  into  the  cool  fresh  air,  he  heard  in  every  accent  of  the  voicci 
which  thrilling  with  pain  and  rising  in  plaintive  appeal  echoed  to  him 
through  the  opened  casements  above,  the  love  wliich  he  had  never 
dreamed  or  feai:^  until  that  hour  when  his  eyes  had  met  hers,  and  he 
had  known  it  as  no  words  could  ever  have  told  it  to  him.  And  his 
first  sense  then  had  been  one  of  fierce,  sweet,  sudden  joy.  No  other 
could  steal  her  from  him,  and — he,  too,  once  more  loved !  The  next, 
remembrance  returned,  and  a  sickening  agony  swept  away  all  touch,  all 
chance,  all  thought  of  that  forbidden  gladness  which  it  only  needed 
memory  to  destroy  fcnr  ever. 

He  knew  himself  a  murderer ;  his  hand  could  not  seek  hers  with  8 
husband's  touch,  knowing  that  on  it  lay  the  stain  of  bbod-guiltiness ; 
knowing  himself  for  what  he  was,  he  could  not  take  a  soilless  life  to  He 
withb  his  bosom.  Shrouded  from  her  sight,  between  them  arose  the 
eternal  barrier  of  his  crime,  severing  for  ever  the  guilty  from  the  innocent. 
Though  through  long  years  of  joy  she  were  never  to  learn  the  secret  6£ 
the  heart  on  which  she  were  bidden  to  rest  her  own,  never  to  hear  in  the 
still  watches  of  the  night  otie  unconsdoos  w(Mrd  which  should  unfold  her 
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t 
the  covered  crime  which  haunted  sleep,  die  union  would  yet  he  unholy-— 
a  dark,  forbidden  sin  against  her  sacred  innocence,  against  her  beautiful 
and  loving  youth,  wedded  to  the  life  which  knew  itself  accursed. 

For  the  blood*stain  was  fresh  upon  his  hand ;  and  where  he  stood  in 
the  silent  dawn,  looking  outward  to  the  sea,  he  shuddered.  In  the  light 
of  the  breaking  day  he  saw  but  the  black  chasm  of  the  yawning  waters, 
and  the  livid  fieu^e  turned  upward,  and  sinking  slowly  in  the  guilty  night 
downward  and  downward  till  it  was  lost  for  ever. 

He  held  the  deed  just  vengeance  of  the  dead  ;  just  retribution  to  the 
murderess.  Now,  in  the  pure  light  of  the  fair  dawn,  Strathmore  did  not 
repent  this ;  though  seventy  times  seven  she  had  lain  at  his  mercy,  he 
would  have  refused  it  as  he  had  refused  it  in  her  death  hour ;  he  would 
still  have  craved  to  see  her  suffer  more ;  he  would  still  have  bidden  her 
perish  with  iron,  pitiless  hate,  for  she  had  known  aright  that  his  nature 
was,  as  the  vulture's,  to  tear ;  as  the  lion's,  to  rend. 

But  for  the  very  guilt  to  which  his  soul  had  sunk  afresh,  he  abhorred 
himself,  as  he  thought  of  the  atonement  so  hardly  laboured  for,  so  nearly 
won,  and  lost  by  the  strength  which  had  passed  through  its  martyrdom, 
to  be  vanquished  by  its  own  passions  at  the  last  ere  it  had  grasped  the 
victor's  crown.  For  although  the  one  sin  lay  buried  in  the  past,  and  the 
other  had  been  shrouded  for  ever  from  all  human  sight  and  ken,  in  his 
conscience  he  was  none  the  less  branded  as  the  destroyer  of  Life ;  in  his 
own  knowledge  divided  none  the  less  from  all  innocent  and  hallowed 
things,  from  all  pure  and  holy  youth. 

And  Lucille  loved  him  1 

He,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  would  have  given  hb  life  for  hers,  was 
powerless  before  the  retribution  which  arose  from  out  the  office  of  his 
solitary  expiation.  She  must  lose  all  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  her 
youth  in  the  shame  of  a  hopeless  and  an  unacoepted  love ;  and  he  must 
never  let  loose  one  word  of  consolation,  one  caress  of  tenderness  !  He 
vras  powerless ;  she  must  suffer,  and  he  must  behold  the  life  he  had  sworn 
to  guard  from  all  breath  or  consciousness  of  human  grief  and  worldly 
evil,  smitten  and  accursed  through  him ! 

He  had  never  by  the  faintest  thought  foreseen  this  issue  of  the  care, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  followed  and  fulfilled  the  trust  be- 
queathed to  him  by  ErroU ;  he  had  never  feared  or  dreamed  that  she 
could  ever  feel  for  him  any  love  deeper  than  the  filial  and  childlike 
tenderness  she  bore  him  as  her  guardian.  Of  the  good  that  he  had  done, 
the  fruit  was  evil !  And  far  back  through  the  stretch  of  many  and  for- 
gotten years  the  words  of  Redempta  the  Bohemian  came  back  to  him : 

"  The  past  has  been  wrought  by  your  own  hand,  but  the  future  will 
escape  you.  You  will  seek  to  build  again,  and  lo !  the  curse  of  the  dead 
sin  will  rest  on  your  work,  and  the  structure  will  crumble,  falling  to  ashes 
as  it  reaches  its  fairest.  The  sin  to  the  guilty  has  been  avenged,  but 
the  sin  to  the  innocent  will  never  be  washed  away !" 

The  future  escaped  him !  How  should  his  hand  grasp  it,  while  on  its 
palm  was  the  stain  of  guiltless  blood?  And  the  sickness  of  a  great  despair 
was  on  him  ;  he  fought  against  fate,  he  strove  as  with  God's  vengeance 
for  a  slaughtered  life ! 

And  from  above,  in  the  silence  of  the  waking  day,  he  heard  ever  the 
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ceaseless  plaintive  wail  calling  upon  his  name  with  the  delirious  words  of 
an  unconscious  love.  He  could  not  hear  them  and  not  seek  her ;  he  felt 
that  he  must  silence  them  at  all  or  any  cost.  Were  she  to  die  for  him, 
to  die  through  him ! 

II. 

"and  BETRIBUnON  ABOSB." 

He  entered  the  house  and  approached  her  chamber ;  on  the  threshold 
his  mother  met  him,  but  he  motioned  her  aside. 

'^Let  me  see  her !     I  stand  in  her  father's  place." 

In  the  hour  of  extremity  the  world  is  forgotten;  she  let  him  pass,  and 
be  stood  in  the  stillness  of  the  early  day,  in  the  chamber  filled  with  the 
ceaseless  moan  of  the  voice  that  called  upon  his  name. 

Where  Lucille  lay,  the  light  from  the  sunlit  east  fell  on  her,  deepening 
the  golden  hue  of  the  hair,  damp  and  clogged  with  the  clinging  sea* 
water,  the  fevered,  scarlet  flush  upon  the  cheeks,  the  wistful,  haunting 
pain  in  the  dreamy  eyes ;  and  as  the  full  light  on  the  heather-belly 
where  it  lifts  its  delicate  head,  on  the  bloom  of  the  flower,  or  the  hue  of 
the  sea-shell  shows  their  beauty,  only  also  to  show  their  fragility  more, 
80  in  the  brightness  of  morning  he  saw,  as  he  had  never  seen  before, 
how  frail  was  the  life  on  which  the  work  of  his  expiation  was  garnered. 
All  of  atonement  that  could  be  made  by  him  to  the  dead  hung  on  this 
brief  existence. 

He  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  chamber  and  gazed  on  her ;  in  that 
ho.ar  he  loved  her,  purely,  deeply,  willing  to  g^ve  his  peace  for  hers,  as  he 
had  never  loved ; — ^the  one  sacred  and  unsullied  thing  in  a  life  world-cor- 
roded and  sin-stained. 

Where  she  lay  her  face  was  turned  towards  him,  her  hair  swept  back* 
ward  from  her  brow;  her  eyes  looked  upward  with  a  sad,  wild  pain,  and 
she  raised  herself,  with  a  piteous  gesture  of  appeal,  as  the  vague,  uncon- 
scious words  came  swift  and  plaintive  horn  her  lips,  murmuring  the 
strange  burden  of  a  weird,  mournful,  Scandinavian  legend,  woven  in  her 
thoughts  by  the  unbidden  wanderings  of  fever: 

"Roses  my  secret  keep. 
While  those  around  me  sleep ! 

What  does  that  mean  ?  The  roses  may  hear,  but  they  cannot  whisper 
agun.  He  would  not  have  me  gather  them ;  he  called  them  the  flowers 
of  sin.  Why,  why  ?  Others  must  have  sinned  to  him;  he  never  sinned. 
He  is  so  great,  so  noble.  He  cares  for  me  for  my  father's  sake;  only  fop 
that !  If  he  loved  me  he  would  not  have  bidden  me  go  to  strangers. 
He  knew  Lucille  had  no  love  but  for  him.  Perhaps  he  was  angered 
because  I  gathered  the  roses  ?" 

The  words  died  away  wearily,  while  in  her  eyes  came  a  troubled,  won- 
dering look.  And  he  on  whose  ear  that  innocent  voice  rang,  stood  hag- 
Erd,  broken,  with  an  iron  calm  on  his  face  and  the  darkness  of  guilt  on 
\  soul;  stricken  by  those  unconscious  words  as  by  the  sword  of  an 
accusing  angel. 

Then  a  wild  terror  leapt  into  her  eyes ;  she  lifted  herself,  with  her  hands 
outstretched,  and  a  wailing  cry: 
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*<  He  is  AmmII  He  is  dead !  The  seas  h&Te  corered  him ;  be  eauBot 
rife !  Look,  look ! — it  it  so  dark, — diere  is  w>  Kght ;  the  waters  are  ob 
him  ;  they  have  buried  him !     Let  me  go,  let  me  go— oh  ray  God  \ — and 

die  with  him !" 

Her  voice  rose  in  passionate  anguish,  her  hands  were  stretched  out  to 
the  empty  air,  her  eyes  were  filled  with  the  misery  with  which  they  had 
followed  and  sought  him  through  the  horrors  of  the  storm  ;  while  the  light 
of  the  waking  day  was  bright  upon  her  face,  she  lived  through  all  the 
torture  of  that  aw&l  night,  in  which  Ae  had  behekl  his  Kfe  Tutored  and 
given  to  the  mercy  of  the  storm. 

He  heard  her,  he  heard  the  piteous  appeal  of  the  love  whmh  m  that 
hour  he  would  have  8u£Fered  a  hundred  deaths  rather  than  have  known, 
given  to  himself;  and  he  saw  that  if  any  could  sftve  her  he  could  alone. 
He  moved  from  out  the  shadow  where  he  stood,  and  drew  near  h^  bed. 
He  took  her  hands  within  has  owo^  he  bent  towards  her  with  gentlest 
tenderness,  and  his  voice  was  calm,  with  that  tranquillity  with  which 
Strathnvore  could  rein  in  and  veil  hie  deepest  pas»>ns,  his  most  bitter 
agony. 

^  Lucille,  look  at  me;  I  am  with  you.  My  life  is  safe,  and  what  harm 
can  touch  yoa  whilst  Jam  near?" 

His  words  pierced  through  the  delirious  mists  in  whteh  her  brain  was 
wanderit^ ;  he  held  her  hands  closely  within  his  own,  and  his  eyes  looked 
down  with  a  serene  and  loring  light  into  her  own,  which  mei  them  with 
bewildered  pain.  And  slowly  and  soothingly  the  calm  fixed  gaze  mag- 
netified  hers,  and  tranquilfised  her  like  the  stealing  peace  of  the  lotos-fiames, 
which  give  rest  to  the  weary  limbs,  and  luUsng  dreams  to  ^e  levered 
brain.  The  love  which  had  endangered  now  restored  her  Itfe  ;  she  knew 
his  voice,  she  knew  his  touch,  she  knew  his  gaze,  as  she  had  known  no 
odier's ;  and  the  wildness  faded  from  her  eyes,  the  g^hastly  terror  passed 
from  off  her  lace,  a  smile,  fiiint  hut  sweet  as  the  glad  hght  of  the  dawn, 
shone  on  it;  and,  as  her  head  drooped  and  sunk  in  exhaustion^  her  eyes 
looked  upward  to  him  with  the  love  so  unconsciously  betrayed — then,  ai 
they  closed,  her  face  was  iKmed  upon  his  arm,  and  he  alotw  faeacd  one 
broken  word  upon  her  lips : 

'' Saved  r 

The  sun  rose  higher  over  the  laughing  seas,  the  white  mists  of  the  hills 
rolled  back  before  the  brightness  of  the  day ;  still  she  lay  there,  her  head 
vesting  on  his  arm,  her  hand  lying  in  his,  her  hair  awe^nag  his  breast, 
its  long  nia0ses  still  tangled  as  by  the  winda^  and  heavy  with  the  salt 
surge  of  the  driven  water;  die  had  sunk  into  the  fevered,,  uncectan 
deep  of  ex&SHistion,  and  whOe  a  touch  could  waken  her  he  would  ast 
move.  His  stnuned  sinews  aehed  and  throbbed,  as  those  o£  men  taken 
from  off  the  rack^  his  limbs  were  bruised  and  tern  by  the  eonflict 
of  the  waves,  sickening  pain  and  blindness  were  still  on  ham  Iron 
the  unoaAural  tax  his  strength  Imd  borne.  B«k  he  &l  no4  star,,  or 
seek  to  release  himself  firom  the  eonatraint  of  tiie  attitude  m.  which  he 
kant  over  and  supported  her,  till  the  restless^  wakeU,.  stiH  hetf-ddinMS 
slumber  had  deepened  in  the  hushed  cakn  of  the  silent/ Anmher  into  the 
surer  sleep  of  safety,  with  which  the  fevered  flush  faded  firom  tbs 
dieeks,  the  bieatlnag  grew  lew  and  trantfu^^  lihe  £Me  k>st  itsleok  of  paio, 
and  the  life  of  Lucille  was  spared.     Thea  he  gen^  loosened  Ina  nnds 
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from  ben,  nnwound  the  hair  whidi  had  ooUed  about  his  arms^  mored 
ber  from  Inm  without  breiJsiDg  her  rest^  and  going  from  out  her  presence 
passed  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber. 

Unseen,  his  mother  followed  him.  As  he  passed  the  threshold  and 
entered  the  silent  and  empty  room,  she  drew  near  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder— the  long»  white^  shapely  hand^  which  is  made  to  hold 
firmly,  and  to  close  on  power— the  hand  of  the  Strathmores  of  White 
Ladies»  He  did  not  move,  nor  turn  his  eyes  to  her;  he  stood  silent 
and  modofiless,  while  the  dark,  heavy  folds  of  the  portiere  swung  be^ 
hind  him ;  he  knew  her  words  ere  they  were  spoken  in  hit  ear. 

"  It  18  yau  whom  Lucille  loves." 

"I  know  it." 

«  You  knew  it,  Strathmore  ?" 

"  I  knew  it  kst  night." 

Hs»  moth^'s  hand  tightened  where  its  light  tenacious  hold  lay  on  his 
shoulder,  her  proud  and  aged  features  grew  paler,  and  her  voice,  haughty 
and  mellow  s^l  in  her  declining  years,  sank  lower  yet ; 

"Andy^o " 

He  pot  her  hand  from  off  him,  and  moved  to  the  deeper  shadow  of  the 
mnllioned  window.     She  was  answered. 

A  shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  her  lip  quivered,  her  voice 
sank  lower  still,  as  in  the  awe  of  an  unutterable  horror. 

^  Oh,  my  God  i     She — ^you !     It  must  never  be." 

"No,     It  most  never  be." 

His  TOice  vras  calm  ;  but  there  was  that  in  its  chill  tranquillity  which 
affiled  her  with  a  great  terror ;  she  was  his  mother,  and  she  loved  him. 
B  was  not  for  her  Toiee  to  lift  itself  and  say,  *'  Behold  I  the  guilt  was 
yours,  it  is  but  just  that  its  chastisement  should  overtake  you,  and  be 
ako  yoors  I     It  is  but  meet  and  due !" 

She  was  hb  mother,  in  his  remorse  she  had  succoured  him,  in  his 
retribution  she  yearned  to  him ;  and  her  proud  hands,  trembling,  fell 
upon  his  shoulder  again,  and  her  white,  stately  head  was  bowed  while 
her  hot  tears  fell  upon  hss  iHreast. 

^My  son  I  my  son  I     You  suffer        " 

«Il" 

The  word  rang  out  in  pesfflcmate  bitterness,  in  loathing  and  pitiless 
condemnation  of  himself ;  for  Strathmore  had  in  him  the  nature  of  those 
who,  in  monastic  days,  in  the  austerity  of  remorse,  gave  up  to  pitiless 
torture  their  bodies  for  their  sins. 

"  I !  What  matter  how  /  suffer ;  it  will  be  but  just.  It  is  she— Hshe 
the  guiltless  r 

His  voieo  saaik,  the  dark  veins  swelled  upon  his  temples;  he  moved 
£roai  her  again,  and  sank  down  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  arms. 
She  had  broken  the  deadly  cahn  which  in  men  of  his  blood  and  race 
she  knew  and  dreaded  nnost;  but  where  she  stood  by  him,  she — the 
i^ed  aad'imperiid  woman,  who,  in  all  her  years,  had  known  no  fear 
—trembled,  and  was  sore  a&aid,  for  she  had  never  until  this  hour  beheld 
&e  bonds  of  his  passions  loosened,  or  the  cold  pride  of  his  strength 
beaten  down ;  and  she  shuddered  beneath  the  horror  of  this  unforeseen 
retribu^oo,^  whichy  rtriking  the  guilty,  must  attaint  and  destroy  the 
innocent. 
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**  God  help  her!"  she  said,  brokenly.  ^<  She  will  suffer — she  most 
suffer.  But  it  could  never  be,  Strathmore?  It  were  too  honible!  You 
— you ^ 

"  An  assassin!     Say  out  the  word." 

His  voice  rang  out  hollow  and  hoarse,  bitter  with  his  hatred  of  his 
own  life,  of  hb  own  soul;  and  she  did  not  know  that  the  darkness,  as  of 
night,  which  was  upon  his  face,  was  that  of  fresh  g^ilt;  that  in  the 
morning  light  he  saw  but  the  whirl  of  the  giddy  waters,  and  the  white 
face  upturned  in  the  phosphor  glare,  and  the  amber  hair  floating  out 
on  the  black  waste,  and  beaten  down  beneath  the  foam. 

''  You  have  striven  to  atone — you  have  done  all  you  could,**  she  mur- 
mured.    "  Effort  is  man's,  Strathmore  ;  but  the  result  is  with  God." 

<<  Atone !  Ay !  I  have  laboured  to  atone,  but  the  end  of  the  atone- 
ment is  accursed.  I  can  destroy — that  is  devil's  work  I — but  I  cannot  ex- 
piate. My  peace,  my  life,  my  soul,  I  would  give  them  all  for  expiation! 
and  I  cannot  reach  it.     Cain  bore  his  brand  for  ever ;  so  do  I." 

The  words  were  wild  and  hollow  in  their  pain,  their  bitter  futile  yearn- 
ing; the  one  cry  wrung  from  the  broken  strength  of  a  g^at  lost  soul. 

And  hb  mother  shuddered  as  she  heard,  and  covered  her  face,  trembling 
even  as  Eve  before  the  guilt  which  wrecked  the  mighty  dn-stained  life 
which  she  had  given,  and  which  had  once  been  nurtured  guiltless  in  her 
bosom. 

For  a  long  space  there  was  silence  between  them,  and  he  seemed  not 
to  note  nor  remember  her  presence  where  he  stood  looking  outward  to 
the  early  day,  with  the  darkness  on  his  face,  which  had  come  there  when 
his  hand  had  unloosed  and  left  the  dying  to  her  grave,  and  the  holy 
light  of  sacrifice  offered,  of  expiation  won,  had  died  for  ever  from  ma 
eyes. 

His  mother  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  and  in  her  haughty 
eyes,  which  had  rarely  known  such  weakness,  blinding  tears  gathered — 
tears  for  the  strength  and  the  weakness,  the  grandeur  and  the  guilt,  the 
sanctity  of  remorse  and  the  brutality  of  hate,  so  strangely  blent  and 
woven  in  this  nature,  whose  will  had  power  to  conquer  all  save  the 
passions  which  wrought  their  own  curse.  She  drew  nearer  to  him,  while 
her  voice  was  dropped  so  low  that  its  whisper  scarcely  stirred  the  air : 

*'  Strathmore — one  word— you  will  not  seek  to  expiate  the  past  by  what 
would  be  but  added  sin  ?  Love  between  you  and  hb  child  could  never, 
must  never,  be?" 

'*Love!" 

He  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and  the  wild  haggard  weariness  upon  his 
face  deepened,  while  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  filled  with  pain.  The 
word  was  horrible  in  his  ear;  the  name  of  that  mad,  sweet,  delirious 
sorcery  which  he  had  known  once,  never  to  know  again ;  which  even 
now,  m  hours  of  memoi}',  he  longed  for,  as  men  yearn  for  their  dead 
youth ;  which  had  been  the  well-spring  of  his  crime,  the  poison  on  hb 
lips,  the  tempter  in  his  soul,  the  beautiful  vile  lie  which  had  betrayed 
him  and  driven  him  to  hb  crime. 

"  Love  !-^from  her  !  My  God  1  if  she  knew  me  as  I  am !  .  .  .  .  She 
would  abhor  me — she  would  hold  my  veiy  touch  accursed.  Wed  her  to 
her  father's  murderer !  Ay  I  it  would  be  but  added  sin.  My  life  cannot 
— and  yet — who  would  have  cherbhed  her  as  I  .  .  •  •  ?" 
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The  last  words  his  mother  did  not  hear,  they  were  stifled  almost  ere 
they  were  spoken ;  and  with  a  gesture  he  siened  to  her  to  leave  him,  and 
let  him  he.  His  nature  was  too  kindred  with  her  own,  she  knew  too  well 
the  haughty  and  silent  souls  of  the  men  of  her  race  and  hlood,  todisohey 
his  will,  or  roh  him  of  the  sole  solace  which  is  left  to  suffering-^solitude. 
She  stooped  her  proud  head,  and  her  lips  rested  on  his  brow,  and  trembled 
there  in  the  tenderness  which  in  his  childhood  and  his  youth  she  had 
nerer  given  him,  and  which  throughout  her  life  had  been  very  rare  in  the 
high*80uled  imperious  woman. 

"  My  son !  God  comfort  you ;  I  cannot  !** 

Then  with  that  broken,  murmured  prayer,  his  mother  left  him ;  and 
Strathmore  was  alone.  Alone  to  see  ever  before  his  eyes  the  white  up- 
turned face  of  the  woman  who  had  once  been  to  him  as  God,  as  world,  as 
conscience;  thus  hideously  met,  after  the  lengthened  stretch  of  many 
years,  in  the  darkness  and  tumult  of  the  night,  his  temptress  and  destroyer 
still !  Alone  to  know  the  labour  of  his  expiation  stricken  from  his  hands, 
the  atonement  he  would  have  yielded  up  all  sacrifice  to  attain  broken  from 
out  his  grasp  and  rent  in  twam ;  the  hfe  he  woukl  have  given  his  own  to 
save,  wrecked  and  condemned  through  him ! 


III. 

SEVBRBB. 

£br  long,  sleep,  unbroken  and  restful,  became  the  sure  saviour  of 
youth.  Lucille  was  left  more  fragile,  something  fevered,  with  a  certain 
startled  fear  in  the  dreamy  depths  of  the  eyes,  a  certain  weariness  in  the 
drooped  lids,  but  restored  from  the  death*like  exhaustion  and  the  delirious 
pain  which  turn  by  turn  had  succeeded  to  the  terrors  of  the  awful  night 
which  she  had  braved. 

The  days  passed  slowly  by,  heavy,  gloomy,  early  autnmn  days,  with 
white  mists  on  the  yellow  woodlands,  and  stormy  sunsets  in  the  dark 
western  skies  above  the  sea.  The  guests  had  all  left,  and  the  grey 
hours  wore  lingeringly  away  at  White  Ladies,  while  the  spent  strength 
and  physical  injuries,  consequent  on  his  recent  peril,  with  whose  story  the 
country  rang,  gave  sufficient  reason  for  Strathmore's  brief  retirement  and 
rest  there. 

^*  '  Herobm,'  *  Sacrifice,'  ^  Nobility  I'  God  help  me !  If  they  knew 
me  as  I  am!"  he  muttered,  when  he  stood  in  his  private  library,  his 
eyes  falling  on  the  newspaper  which  lay  open  before  him,  where  were 
painted  in  vivid  detail  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  in  which  alone  and 
unaided  one  whose  name  was  among  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  whose 
life  was  of  value  to  the  nation,  had  given  himself  to  the  madness  of 
the  waters  and  rescued  six  lives  at  peril  of  his  own.  The  act  was 
grand  and  simple,  and  thrilled  through  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  who 
had  heard  of  him  but  as  of  a  cold,  inflexible,  patrician  statesman.  They 
gave  him  but  that  which  was  his  due ;  yet  Strathmore  turned  from  that  * 
national  idolatry,  sickening  and  abhomng  himself;  for  this  man  judged 
himself  more  rigidly  and  cruelly  than  others  would  have  judged  him,  and 
in  that  innate  truth  which  remained  to  him  through  so  much  that  was  evil, 
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recoiled  from  homage  which  wordbipped  4^t  in  him  whteh  he  held  solely 
Bfl  atonement  iot  his  ciimc^  and  atonement  wrecked  and  forfeited  at  the 
Iftst  beneath  temptation. 

*^  They  kneel  to  a  hAse  god  T'  he  said,  bitterly,  as  he  flengf  tlie  paper 
fiom  him  \  yet,  perchance,  his  God  judged  him  moie  men^folly  than  he 
judged  himeelf,  and  did  not  ididly  reject  the  tr»?ail  of  ezpiatioo,  thoagk 
imperfect  and  daikened  at  its  close. 

His  liead  nmk  upon  his  arms,  and  in  the  still,  yellow,  aatumn  noon,  in 
the  heavy  gloomy  solitude,  his  £ice  was  coveied,  and  his  ^lest  faeaiFed  and 
fell  with  tearless  grief. 

Then,  after  a  iwliifo,  be  rose,  and  walked  np  and  down  the  lon^  leng^  of 
Ae  diamber;  he  had  an  oi&ce  to  perform,  and  he  feared  ilie  durance 
of  his  strength,  for  he  loved  her.  Not  nvitli  that  sweet,  wild  defoiom 
of  passion  which  had  broken  asunder  ail  laws  of  duty  and  ntian,  and 
been  world,  heaven,  conscience,  eternity,  to  itself— M«€  conies  but  once 
in  a  lifetime — but  more  holily,  more  tenderly,  for;  and  with  the  in- 
tensity winch  those  natures  alone  know,  which  are,  like  his,  eold  to  all 
the  worid  save  one.  And — God  help  him  1— he  longed  to  fee  enabled  to 
believe  his  love  hopeless  and  unreturned,  with  more  agonised  pasmon  tbm 
ever  roan  prayed  to  have  his  love  echoed  in  the  heart  he  sought.  Loneli- 
ness, pain,  misery ;  ay,  even  the  fate  which  should  bid  him  give  her  with 
his  own  hand  to  her  husband's  embrace,  he  knew  he  would  have  strength 
to  bear  in  silence,  without  self-betrayal ;  these,  in  all  their  agony,  would 
have  been  mercy  to  that  love  which  would  curse  her  through  himself, 
while  on  his  soul  lay  the  guilt  which  forbade  him  to  shelter,  and  shield, 
and  nungle  with  his  own  the  young  life  which  was  goiltlesst 

For  one  long  hour  his  step  unceasingly  paced  the  solitary  chamber, 
Uien  his  steps  turned  towards  hers.  It  was  the  first  day  that  she  had 
risen — the  first  hour  that  they  had  met-'-and  be  feared  lliat  ordeal  as  he 
had  never  feared  the  death  with  whi^  he  had  stood  face  to  face. 

Her  couch  stood  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  she  ky  resting  her 
head  on  her  hand,  and  looking  tmtward  to  whence  l^e  deer  swept  beneath 
the  gdiden  Ibliage;  there  was  a  fitful  hectic  on  her  cheek,  a  weaiy 
droo{»ng  of  the  eyelids,  a  cert£nn  look  of  pain  and  (ever  en  her  which 
smote  him  with  sharp  agony.  Hi8  was  that  touch  which  he  had  bidden 
be  accursed,  by  which  hev  childhood  and  her  peace  had  for  ever  been 
seared  from  their  rest  t  Yet  he  must  live  as  though  blmd  to  it,  speak  as 
though  he  had  no  knowledge  of,  no  tenderness  for  it,  as  though  he  were 
eold  and  dead  to  the  innocent  ^Dndness,  the  hdy.  worship  of  the  sole 
living  thing  for  whi<^  he  cared  t 

Lucille  knew  nothing  of  the  delirious  words  by  which  she  had  betrayed 
that  the  only  love  her  heart  would  ever  receive  was  that  which  she 
bore  to  him.  She  had  been  vaguely  consctons  of  his  hands  holding  h^, 
of  his  eyes  gazing  on  her,  till  the  sense  of  his  presence  soothed  her  pain 
and  fear,  and  lulled  her  into  happy  rest.  She  had  been  senable  of  no 
more;  and  it  was  with  no  fuller  consciousness  of  her  own  heart  than 
that  which  instinctively  awoke  with  the  first  touch  of  love  in  a  lef^y^ 
delicate,  and  but  too  sensitive  nature,  that  she  saw  him  now.  It  could 
have  no  alarm,  it  could  have  little  strangeness  for  her,  this  love  which 
was  still  the  love  of  her  chUdhood,  only  deepened  and  taught  to  know 
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tkat  no  otiwr  <coM  ever  ragn  beside  it ;  to  lore  Stodimore  vas  as  imtck 
Ae  religioa  of  her  life  as  to  lore  God.  H^  head  tamed  sirifUy  as  he 
entered,  a  gkmoas  ligbt  heaoied  upon  her  &ce.  With  a  low  cry  that 
drilled  las  heart  with  aagoith,  she  n»e  and  sprang  towards  hica,  all  for- 
eotteo  save  that  awM  pail  whence  he  hlkd  i^tnmed  to  her,  the  god-like 
beioism  *with  wluch  he  had  offered  ap  Im  life  for  oilers  thro^;h  the 
hideom  ordeal  of  the  storeti;  the  wcnrds died  ia  her  throat,  her  ejes  looked 
upward  to  hiin  onoe,  then  ahe  fell  forward,  sinking  M/b  his  feet,  as  she  had 
fiulea  on  the  aands  of  the  shore  wheo,  through  the  tempest  glare,  he  had 
read  in  that  one  glance  that  Lndlle  loved  him. 

They  were  alone;  and  the  life  for  which  he  i**ould  liave  ^vea  his  own 
ky  tmconscioas  at  hss  feet;  Strathmere  stood  silent,  motionless,  the 
pde  bronse  of  his  face  whitened,  the  veins  standing  oat  daik  upon  his 
temj^es;  ke  >coald  suffer,  he  had  passed  througft  enough  to  be  well  used 
to  that,  bat  the  ordeal  ^t  awaited  him  was  one  fur  deadlier,  it  was  to 
behold  her  emlwe  the  fnats  of  his  own  guilt — the  sinless,  lovmg,  sacred 
life! — to  know  ^at  with  one  whisper,  one  gestare  that  ahooki  bid  her 
oome  to  his  heart  aad  rest  there,  he  cowld  make  her  happy,  yet  to  have 
Ihat  siagfe  word,  that  single  sign,  forbade  bim,  and  made  horciye  even 
IB  his  own  sight  by  the  foal  erime  ^  his  cruel  past ! 

He  stood  there  silent,  motionless,  save  for  the  de^*drawn  breathings 
that  shook  his  hsme  ?  then  lie  raked  hei;  and  bone  her  to  the  couch 
w^m  the  oriel  window,  and  laid  her  tiiere,  while  with  every  beating  of 
her  h^urt  against  his  own,  with  every  touch  of  her  breath  or  of  her 
loosened  hair  upon  his  hand,  ho  shuddered  as  with  shaxp  physical  pain. 
Power,  riches,  station,  fame,  the  world's  homage,  and  the  digpnities  of 
flien,  he  would  have  given  them  all  to  have  stood  ^tlfieM  before  that  one 
xmsuttiedlilfel 

The  air  blowing  from  the  opened  oasement  startled  her  to  conscious- 
ness ;  her  eyes  unclosed,  and  with  that  glory  of  joy  upon  her  iace  whtdi 
]^eroed  Mwa  to  the  soul,  she  drew  his  hands  in  hers,  and  laid  her  soft  lips 
on  them  in  reverent  worship,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  broken  words 
of  love  and  honour,  and  tears  beyond  all  doquence,  beyond  all  gladness ; 
he  Was  so  god-like  great  to  her,  he  was  a  thousand-fold  beloved  and 
reverenced,  oome  from  the  oonflict  where  storm  and  death  had  been 
braved,  with  martyr  sacrifice,  for  the  pure  sake  of  one  grand,  simple, 
human  duty.  And  he  stood  'beside  her,  chained  back  by  the  bonds  of 
cm  assassin^s  ortme  from  all  oomnranioa  with  the  only  thing  he  loved, 
irMle  on  his  hand  her  sinless  lips  gave  their  kiss  of  sweet  religious 
worship,  as  to  the  hand  which  had  9(wed  the  sanctity  of  life ! 

All  utterance  of  her  love  had  been  so  natural  with  her  to  him  from 
her  ch^bood,  that  h^  iieart  even  yet  could  not  wholly  avrake  to  the 
knowledge  that  tliis  was  that  love  which  others  begged  ^mher;  a  desert 
child  whom  no  breath  of  the  woiid  had  ever  touched,  aad  to  whom  no 
lips  of  man  had  ever  whispered,  coald  not  have  been  more  diinnely  un- 
conscious of  all  profanities  of  passion  than  Lucille.  Yet — at  ^e  look 
that  was  ia  his  eyes  as  tliey  met  hers  <^n*-the  broken,  loving  words  of 
^tomage  paused  on  her  lips,  a  light  ^yer,  sweeter,  than  had  been  ever 
th^re,  came  upon  all  her  £E»e,  with  a  fiush  sudden,  and  warm,  and  fitfid, 
bnght  as  the  bksh  of  the  wild  rose;  she  loosed  his  hsmds,  and  her  head 
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sank.  It  was  so  lovely  that  tremulous,  half-conscious  dawn  of  love  I 
One  who  should  have  had  no  love  for  her  in  answer,  looking  on  her  then, 
would  have  known  hut  one  instinct  and  one  response,  to  raise  her  in  his 
arms,  to  gather  her  to  his  heart,  and  hid  her  rest  there,  to  soothe  witli 
fond  caress  the  loveliness  startled  into  new  beauty  with  the  new  pulse 
that  stirred  it.  And  he — who  would  have  given  his  life  for  hers — stood 
beside  her,  silent,  responseless,  forbidden  from  her  by  every  law  of  nature, 
which  forbids  the  guilty  to  seek  the  innocent,  the  unholy  to  mate  with 
the  pure.  Silence  fell  between  them ; — terrible,  and  filled  with  the 
misery  which  remorse  alone  knows,  to  him ;  long  and  strange,  filled  half 
with  sweetness,  half  with  pain,  to  her. 

In  that  brief  hour  Strathmore  suffered  deadlier  chastisement  for  his 
buried  crime  than  pursues  guilt  in  the  scaffold  and  the  g^ve;  he  suffered 
as  those  suffer  who  behold  what  they  love  and  cherish  slain  through  them. 
Yet  still — that  moment  of  silence  given  him — he  was  master  of  himself; 
he  addressed  her  with  his  accustomed  gentleness ;  he  rebuked  her  tenderly 
for  the  peril  she  had  braved  for  his  sake  ;  he  let  her  note  no  change  in 
him,  only — his  voice  unconsciously  grew  cold  in  the  strain  which  kept  it 
calm,  and  he  never  sought  or  gave  that  familiar  caress  which  at  meeting 
or  at  parting  Lucille  had  used  to  receive  from  him,  as  she  would  have 
received  her  father's  kiss. 

That  was  for  ever  ended :  the  peaceful  guardianship  of  the  life  be- 
queathed to  him  could  never  again  be  as  it  had  been  ;  her  love  sundered 
her  farther  from  him  than  her  loss  to  another  could  have  ever  done;  his 
very  hand  was  not  fitting  to  touch  hers  now^  stained  with  the  firesh  guilt 
of  an  added  crime. 

He  moved  suddenly  from  her  side.  He  had  a  duty,  bound  by  honour, 
to  perform  to  an  absent  man,  and  Strathmore  had  no  thought  to  be  false 
to  that — not  even  to  spare  her,  not  even  to  spare  himself.  He  had  an 
iron  strength  to  endure,  and  his  code  of  truth  was  lofty  and  severe.  His 
face  was  somewhat  turned  from  her,  but  his  words  were  calm  as  he 
spoke : 

**  Lucille— ^ou  read  the  letter  I  left  with  you  some  days  since  ?^ 

"Yes!"  Her  voice  was  very  low;  a  heavy  misery  negan  to  weigh 
upon  her  young  f<ur  life,  still  vague,  still  nameless,  the  same  which  in 
delirium  had  found  its  plaintive  shape  and  words ;  **  he  does  not  love 
me,  or  he  would  not  bid  me  go  to  others !" 

His  eyes  were  still  turned  from  her ;  his  voice  was  still  tranquil  and 
sustained.  Such  honour  to  the  one  absent,  who  had  trusted  him  as  he 
could  still  keep,  he  kept  most  faithfully. 

"  Lucille,  I  owe  it  to  yon  and  to  him,  both,  that  you  should  know  I 
wrote  no  word  there  that  was  more  than  barren  justice  to  Valdor  and 
to — to  the  love  he  bears  you.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  in  Paris  for  the 
Conference;  there  he  will  come  to  me  for  his  reply.  He  believed  that 
your  heart  was  his — I  believed  so  also—" 

"Four 

The  one  word  stayed  those  upon  his  lips  ;  the  accent  quivered  to  his 
soul  in  its  wondering,  piteous  reproach.  He  could  not  plead  another's 
cause  whilst  he  knew  that  every  fibre  of  her  life  clung  to  himself;  he 
could  not  bid  her  go  wed  where  she  had  no  love,  and  live  in  the  abhorred 
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p(^ntion  of  a  joyless  union,  >nrhilst  to  himself  alone  was  g^ven  the  first 
pure,  virginal  tenderness  of  her  heart ! 

He  was  silent  many  moments ;  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  forced : 

"  It  was  not  so  ?** 

Her  eyes  looked  upward  with  the  gaze  that  had  been  in  them  when 
they  had  met  his  own  in  the  light  of  the  storm  ;  then  her  head  drooped 
upon  her  hands,  while  a  flush  of  pain  and  of  shame  stole  to  her  £Eu^e. 

"  Oh  no,  no ! — never !" 

He  heard  the  words,  low  and  tremulous,  barely  above  her  breath 
though  they  were,  and  he  knew  what  was  uttered  in  them ;  that  love 
home  for  himself  begotten  of  gratitude,  of  reverence,  of  every  hallowed 
and  endearing  memory,  which  closed  her  heart  to  all  which  might  else 
have  wakened  there  in  glad  and  restful  peace.  He  had  no  need  to  ques- 
tion now  what  had  been  that  new  alarm,  that  strange  divorce,  which  had 
risen  between,  and  parted  them,  on  the  night  when,  in  that  which  was  her 
love  for  him,  he  had  believed  he  saw  her  love  for  the  one  who  wooed  her« 
He  knew  now  but  too  welL 

"  It  was  I  who  misled  him,  then,"  he  said,  slowly,  letting  no  sign 
appear  of  the  effort  his  words  cost,  save  that  which  made  them  sound  cold 
in  all  their  gentleness.  '^  I  told  him  but  what  I  honestly  believed,  God 
knows,  and  to  you  I  have  done  him  no  more  than  honourable  justice. 
He  loves  you  well — it  had  been  better  if " 

The  pnrase  died  unfinished ;  his  lips  could  not  end  it ;  her  face  turned 
to  him  one  moment  with  an  unspoken  reproach  more  plaintive  than  all 
words,  and  the  mournful  beauty  of  her  eyes,  deepened  to  wistful  pain, 
mutely  questioned  him  why  was  the  fostering  tenderness  of  his  guardian- 
ship abandoned  and  forgot,  that  he  should  send  her  to  another's  home, 
and  bid  her  be  an  exile  to  another's  love?  Before  that  look  his  forced 
tranquillity,  his  strained  composure,  broke  down.  Master  of  himself 
and  of  his  own  suffering  still,  for  sake  of  her,  the  chained  misery 
of  his  life,  which  saw  his  solitary  power  of  expiation  rent  and  shattered 
from  his  handb,  broke  out  in  one  involuntar}'  utterance  as  he  bent  to 
her  with  an  instinctive  gesture  of  tenderness,  repressed  ere  it  became  a 
caress: 

"  Oh,  Lucille — Lucille  !  why  is  your  childhood  over !  I  could  guard 
yon  then!         " 

She  answered  him  nothing ;  but  her  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  and 
deep,  quick  sobs  quivered  through  her  frame — such  tears  as  he  had  seen 
that  night  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  palms— rtears  which  come  but  frou) 
one  well-spring. 

To  Lucille  he  had  said,  without  words,  that  they  could  never  be  again 
as  they  had  been,  and  all  the  loneliness  and  bitterness  of  abandonment 
weighed  on  her  with  the  loss  of  that  lifelong  and  sheltering  guardianship 
which  had  never  let  her  know  one  touch  of  pain  or  breath  of  chillness, 
one  wish  ungiven  or  one  desire  unforestalled,  which  could  lend  beauty 
and  gladness  to  her  shadowless  years.  She  felt  as  he  felt,  though  she 
knew  not  why,  as  he  knew,  that  the  bond  which  had  bound  them  was 
severed,  and  could  not  be  replaced  by  another  fonder,  holier,  and  dearer  still. 
Of  a  nearer  tie  to  him  Lucille  had  never  thought;  her  love  was  too  pure. 
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loo  high,  too  i^vliolly  born  of  mi  ethereal  and  reverent  worshrp,  to  take 
grosser  form  and  definite  shape  ;  she  only  knew  she  had  no  love  for  any 
Bave  (br  hhn,  and  that  the  teiiderness  which  he  had  lavished  on  her  was 
for  ever  chilled  and  lost,  and  that  he  had  bade  her  trust  herself  to  other 
care  and  go  to  other  hearts.  He  was  the  world  to  her— and  henceforth 
•he  was  as  nothing  to  hiro. 

He  heard  her  sobs  upon  the  silence ;  he  saw  the  peace  he  had  sworn 
to  save  «t  any  cost  desolate  and  broken  through  him  ;  he  knew  that  he 
had  but  to  lift  her  to  his  heart,  and  bid  her  lose  her  guardtan's  in  her 
husband's  love,  to  make  his  own  for  ever  the  life  which  had  no  law  but 
his  will,  no  joy  but  from  his  hand,  and  see  beneath  his  roof,  within  hb 
home,  before  his  sight  by  day,  and  hushed  on  his  heart  by  night,  the 
beauty  of  those  yomig  years,  in  which  was  garnered  his  sole  atonement 
to  tSie  dead.  And  the  guilt  that  was  on  his  soul  divorced  them  ;  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  sin  bade  him  stand  aloof,  barred  out  from  the  innocent 
Kib  diat  suffered  for  him  and  suffered  through  him. 

That  his  crime  might  be  veiled  from  her,  he  must  let  her  deem  him 
cold,  dead,  insensible  to  the  beautiful  faith  and  love  she  bore  him ! — ^he 
must  leave  her  alone  in  her  desolation,  powerless  to  solace  or  to  save  the 
Hfe  bound  in  him  and  wrecked  for  him  ! 

He  was  strong  to  endure  himself,  but  he  had  no  strength  to  behold  her 
suffer,  as  men  have  borne  the  torture  without  a  moan,  tearing  their  own 
sinews  and  rending  their  own  limbs,  but  have  cried  aloud  in  agony 
when  they  were  chained  down  to  witness  the  ordeal  wrenching  the  deli- 
cate form  of  the  woman  whom  they  loved. 

For  one  moment  more  he  knew  he  could  still  be  master  of  himself ;  he 
stooped  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  bowed  head. 

**  You  are  still  weak,  my  child.     Rest  now ;  I  will  see  you  later  on.** 

Then  he  left  her.  A  little  longer,  and  his  calm  would  have  been 
wrenched  down,  his  strength  would  have  bailed  him  ;  she  would  have  seen 
betrayed  the  darkness  of  a  buried  crime,  the  despair  of  a  sleepless  remorse 
on  the  face  of  him  whom  she  held  great  and  sinless,  and  second  only  in 
her  reverence  and  worship  to  the  G-od  in  whom  she  believed  not  more 
holily  and  utterly  than  she  believed  in  him. 


IV. 

THE  CHOICE  THAT  WAS  LEFT. 

Hours  afterwards,  as  he  crossed  before  the  open  door  of  the  great 
library,  he  saw  Lionel  Car}' 11;  the  young  man  leaned  against  the 
embrasure  of  one  of  the  oriel  casements,  his  forehead  bowed  upon  his 
arm,  his  whole  attitude  full  of  a  deep  restrained  dejection,  his  face  very 
pale  as  the  light  streamed  through  the  coloured  panes  upon  his  bright 
tawny  hair. 

On  a  sudden  impulse  Strathmore  entered  and  approached  him;  the 
youth  started,  and  looked  up,  the  warm  blood  flushing  his  face. 

*'  I  absolve  you  from  your  promise.  You  may  urge  your  love  to-day 
— this  hour — when  you  will.** 
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They  were  brief  words,  aiid  uttered  coldly,  but  to  the  young  lover  they 
ipoke  4rf  heaven':  yet  even  as  the  first  startled  breathless  gratitude 
iubed  over  his  face  in  its  wondering  happiness,  he  was  ^chilled  and 
awed  by  ^he  look  upon  Strathmore's.  He  could  not  translate  it,  but  in 
8one  vague  eenee  he  felt  that  the  proud,  silent  man  beside  him  suffered. 

Strathmore  stood  where  his  own  ^e  was  unseen  by  ilie  youth. 

**  You  are  honest,  loyal,  and  without  guile.  You  love  purely ;  her  life 
will  be  safe  witb  you.  If  you  can  win  her  of  her  own  will,  without 
|HesBure,  do  bo.  Keep  her  years  happy,  innocent,  sheltered,  you  whom 
she  loves  as  a  brother,  and  you  shall  ask  nothing  from  me  tnat  I  will 
refuse.     Go !  and  speak  as  your  heart  bids  you." 

Be  turned  abruptly  away,  with  a  sign  silencing  all  reply ;  for  one 
moment  he  heard  the  rush  of  breathless  broken  words  with  which  the 
joimg  man  strove  to  thank  him,  and  saw  the  flushed,  tremulous  ecstasy 
of  joy  which  beamed  on  his  face  as  it  only  beams  upon  the  lace  of  youth ; 
with  the  next  he  had  left  the  library,  and  the  door  of  his  own  study  had 
elosed  on  his  solitude. 

Hours  might  have  gone  by  or  only  minutes,  he  knew  not  which,  when 
the  door  tinclosed,  and  before  him  stood  the  boy,  whom  he  had  sent  from 
him  a  brief  space  before,  in  all  the  wild,  sweet  hope,  the  rich  undoubting 
happiness  of  youth.  Words  were  not  needed  to  tell  his  story  ;  one  glance, 
and  Strathmore  knew  the  issue  of  his  errand,  and  the  sudden  rush  of  a 
hot,  swift  joy  which  swept  through  his  veins  felt  to  him  like  guilt ;  for  in 
all  sincerity  he  would  have  given  up  his  life  to  torture  to  know  that 
her  peace  was  safe  where  his  own  could  never  attaint  it  with  regret,  or 
shadow,  or  the  dark  curse  of  the  evil  past. 

He  rose  and  laid  his  hand  again,  with  an  unwonted  gentleness  of  pity, 
on  his  nephew*s  shoulder: 

^  Poor  boy  1     I  only  sent  you  to  more  pain!" 

Lionel  Caryll  shrank  from  his  touch,  and  his  face  was  turned  away, 
while  his  voice  shook  : 

**  I  only  dealt  her  more !  She  loves  me  as  a  brother!  I  was  mad  td 
•fliink  it  could  be  otherwise.  I  have  but  wounded,  startled,  grieved  her — 
her  for  whom  I  would *' 

His  words  died,  his  head  sank,  and  in  the  desolation  of  his  grief  he 
forgot  all  pride,  and  strength,  and  shrinking  shame  of  his  young  man- 
hood, and,  throwing  himself  down,  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Strathmore  stood  and  looked  on  him ;  he  had  no  scorn  for  those  tears 
—they  were  for  her — ^but  he  had  weary  envy  of  them !  and  a  smile  of 
unutterable  sadness  came  on  his  lips.  What  was  this  boy's  first  guiltless 
grief  beside  that  with  which  Life  brims  over  for  those  who  suffer  and  give 
to  the  world  no  sign  ? 

His  hand  fell  once  more  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  and  his  voice, 
deep  and  softened,  had  a  solemnity  and  a  compassion  in  it  which  had 
never  before  been  in  its  tone  : 

**  Lionel  Caryll !  your  grief  is  bitter  to  bear,  yet  be  grateful  that  you 
can  grieve — there  is  suffering  which  cannot !  Live  so  that  you  never 
know  it ;  keep  yout  life  as  it  is  now,  without  remorse,  and  it  will  be  peace 
besid©  that  hell,  however  you  suffer  f* 
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The  youth  lifted  his  head,  startled  and  awed;  then  it  sank  agun,  and 
his  stifled  sohs  were  heard  upon  the  stillness,  vMnly  striven  with  forloyeof 
manhood ;  while  Strathmore's  hand  fell  from  his  shoulder,  and  he  paced  to 
and  fro  the  chamber,  with  hb  head  howed,  forgetful  of  Caryll's  presence. 
Some  moments  passed,  then  the  young  man  arose  slowly  and  wearily,  and 
the  change  was  piteous  which  had  come  upon  his  frank,  bright,  cai^ess 
face ;  all  the  sunlight  was  dashed  from  it,  and  a  pale,  drawn  misery  left 
there  in  its  stead.  He  stood  before  Strathmore,  and  something  proud 
and  noble  came  on  him  as  he  spoke — vainly  seeking  to  make  hu  voice 
steady  and  calm : 

'*  Mv  lord,  I  dreamed  a  fooFs  dream,  and  it  has  been  broken  by— God 
shield  her !— the  gentlest  heart  that  ever  pitied  pain.  I  can  be  nothing 
to  Lucille;  less,  now  that  I  have  lost  my  title  of  'brother,'  than  I  have 
ever  been.  /  have  no  power  to  make  her  life,  as  you  bade  me,  '  happj, 
innocent,  sheltered.'  Tnat  power  lies  in  your  hands,  for — ^it  is  you  whom 
she  loves." 

Where  they  stood  together  he  saw  Strathmore  shudder,  and  his  cheek 
grow  whiter ;  watching  him  keenly,  the  youth  saw  that  it  was  not  with 
wonder,  but  with  a  revulsion  almost  of  terror  that  he  heard  him — the  look 
which  he  had  seen  once  before  break  down  the  icy  pride  and  tranquil 
reserve  of  the  man  whom  he  feared,  in  the  summer  night  at  Silver-rest. 
And  even  in  the  blind  pain  of  his  sharp  sorrow,  Nello  noted  and  mar- 
velled at  that  look ;  whence  could  be  its  spring  ? 

"  You  thmk  thb  ?— and  why  f " 

The  tone  was  haughtily  calm,  but  there  was  forced  tranquillity  in  itr 
Strathmore  ceased  to  stand  before  him,  and  paced  again  the  long  length 
of  the  library. 

''  I  feared  it  long ;  I  know  it  now.  She  may  not  dream  it  herself-*! 
cannot  tell — but  I  read  it  in  the  very  words  with  which  she  put  back  mj 
love,  in  the  very  pain  with  which  she  shrank  when  I  told  her  you  had  sent 
me,  free  to  plead  with  her  as  I  would  for— for " 

The  joy  which  could  never  be  his ! 

His  voice  failed  him ;  and  Strathmore  paced  with  swift  and  restless  step 
the  silent  chamber,  his  head  was  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  in  his  heart 
was  a  bitter  cry : 

''  /  deal  her  pain !  Oh  I  my  God,  which  sin  must  I  choose !— the 
sin  that  spares  her,  or  the  sin  that  smites  her?" 

^'  Oh  !  Lord  Cecil,  have  you  so  much  tenderness  for  her,  and  yet  hare  no 
love  P"  cried  the  young  man,  brokenly,  for  Lionel  CarylFs  devotion  to  the 
young  life  he  had  worshipped  from  childhood  was  eenerous  and  holy, 
and  untouched  with  the  selfishness  of  that  passion  which  would  slay  what 
it  cannot  attain. 

"No  love!—//" 

The  words  were  stifled — the  young  man  did  not  hear  them,  and  pur- 
sued his  generous,  unselfish  prayer  : 

<<  My  lord !  my  lord !  You  must  know  that  she  loves  you  I  Will  you, 
who  are  so  tender  a  guardian  to  her,  close  your  heart  to  a  fonder  tie?  She 
cannot  love  in  vain  I  Men  call  you — you.  have  seemed  so  to  me— stem 
and  heartless;  but  a  cold  nature  had  never  been  gentle  to  her  as 
you  are,  a  merciless  one  had  never  perilled  life  for  suffering  souls  as 
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you  imperilled  yours.  WUl  you  not  have  pity  upon  her  ?  Can  you  give 
Ler  in  her  youth  to  misery,  to  hopelessness,  to  the  anguish  which  must 
be  hers  when  she  has  learnt  her  own  secret — for  LucUle  will  never  love 
Ancef 

"  Boy,  hoy !  hush  I     You  do  not  know  what  you  tempt.'' 

Strathmore  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  his  head  was  howed,  nis  face  covered 
by  his  hands. 

The  young  man  stood  before  him,  awed,  marvelling,  strangely  touched 
at  ihe  power  his  word  had  to  break  the  icy  calm  and  the  haughty  pride 
of  the  nature  which  for  one  moment  he  saw  rent  asunder. 

*' Forgave  me,"  he  faltered,  brokenly,  while  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
Lucille  conquered  every  thought  of  self,  and  impelled  him  to  plead  for  her 
as  he  would  have  pleaded  for  himself,  preferring  her  peace  at  loss  of  his. 
"But — ^but— oh.  Lord  Cecil ! — I  spoke  for  her.  It  cannot  be  that  you 
have  no  love  for  her  ?  Can  you  refuse  her  a  nearer  place  in  your  hearti 
in  your  home  ?  /  have  learned  the  bitterness  and  the  desolation  of  a 
hopeless  love.  I  would  give  my  life  that  she  should  never  know  them ; 
they  would  be  her  death-blow !" 

''Peace!  for  God's  sake  1" 

His  voice  was  hoarse  with  a  terrible  anguish,  and  barely  above  his 
breath ;  his  head  still  was  bowed,  his  face  still  covered.  Each  word  which 
the  boy  spoke  in  his  guileless  and  unselfish  prayer  quivered  like  a  knife 
in  his  soul.  Awe-stricken,  and  arrested  with  a  terror  to  which  he  could 
hsTe  given  no  name,  Lionel  Caryll  stood  mute  ;  the  great  tears  slowly 
coursing  down  his  cheeks,  his  bright  and  gracious  youth  sorely  shattered 
and  stricken  ;  yet  even  in  all  the  bitterness  of  his  own  despair,  vaguely 
conscious  that  lie  was  in  the  presence  of  some  grief  beside  which  his  own 
was  dwarfed.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  dead  silence ;  then,  tn  that 
moment,  the  proud  man  gathered  back  his  strength,  the  statesman  re- 
sumed the  armour  of  ice  which  he  wore  with  friend  and  foe.  Strathmore 
rose ;  he  dreaded  lest  he  had  betrayed  his  secret ;  but  his  face,  though 
haggard  and  dark  with  the  traces  of  a  deadly  conflict,  was  calm. 

''  There  are  reasons,  in  my  past,  why  the  thought  of  marriage  is  pain- 
ful, almost  impossible,"  he  said,  slowJy,  and  with  forced  effort.  ''And 
—and  why  should  you  urge  this  upon  me  ?  You  have  confessed  you  love 
her?" 

The  young  man  raised  his  heavy  eyes : 

"  It  is  because  I  love  her  that  I  would  know  her  peace  secured,  though 
its  security  left  me  only  the  more  desolate." 

The  answer  was  proud  and  touching  in  its  sad  simplicity;  it  went  to 
the  heart  of  him  who  heard  it ;  Strathmore  leaned  his  hand  heavily  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Lionel  Caryll,  you  are  nobler  than  /  ever  was  !" 

The  youth's  lips  quivered,  and  he  moved  with  a  quick  shudder ;  he  had 
pleaded  against  every  selfish  dictate  of  passion  for  Lucille's  sake,  but  he 
shrank  from  the  touch  of  the  hand  she  loved. 

"  My  lord,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  leave  your  roof  to-night.  I  could 
not  stay  now  that — that " 

His  voice  failed  him,  and  he  turned  his  head  with  a  quick,  proud 
gesture,  that  Strathmore  might  not  see  the  tears  which  choked  his 
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utterance  ;  but  Strathmore's  hand  was  not  shaken  froaa  its  hold,  aad  fats 
words  were  gentle — strangely  gentle  for  him : 

^^  As  you  wilL  But,  ere  you  go,  r^nember,  for  your  tenderness  ta  her, 
you  shall  still  ask  of  me  what  you  choose,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  t^ 
1  will  refuse.  Think  of  me  as  your  friend ;  your  future  shall  be  my 
oare." 

The  young  man  g^ve  him  one  swift  heart-broken  look  ;  "  the  future  !'* 
to  him  it  lodced  beggared  for  all  time.  Then  Yoa  hand  eloeed  on  the 
one  held  to  him  in  a  convulsive  pressure^  the  dull  echo  of  the  do^g  doer 
yibrated  through  the  silence,  and  Strathmore  was  once  more  alone. 

In  solitude,  beside  yih\xAk  tiie  suffering  of  his  nephew'a  ireah  gialtless 
2rief>  even  in  all  the  sharpness  of  its  poignancy,  the  uttemess  of  its 
desolation^  was  peace  and  mercy.  He  had  bat  one  choice  before  him : 
to  wreek  and  lay  waste,  and  leave  to  the  hc^elessne^  which  would 
wither  and  consume  her  youth,  ihe  existence  in  whode  peace  \m  sde 
atonement  lay  ;  or,  to  blend  the  life  of  the  innocent  with  the  life  of  the 
guilty,  and  bid  her  rest  her  young  head  in  ita  sinless  sleep  oa  die  boemn 
of  her  father's  murderer !  He  must  of  his  own  hand  deal  to  her  the 
deadliest  blow  that  smites  a  woman's  life;  of  he  mu^  geek  her  as  a  hns- 
bandy  hiding  for  cTer  the  death-stain  upon  the  heart  on  w^ch  she  would 
be  cherished  I 

The  words  that  the  youth  had  uttered,  the  lovely  light  which  he  had 
beheld  on  her  face  as  he  drew  near — these  w^e  his  tempters,  his  tortmrers. 
He  could  have  bidden  his  own  life  suffer  and  be  silent  to  his  g^ve ;  but 
hers  I  Too  well  he  knew  the  truth,  that  never  would  that  pure^  dehcate, 
lofty  nature  *<  love  twice  f^  that  never  for  another  would  dawn  and  smik 
that  beautiful  gladness  which,  through  him^  BOri^t  be  Ranged  to  a  eurse. 
He  knew  it — he  knew  it.  As  he  had  destroyed  her  mother's  life  in  tbe 
morning  of  its  youth,  in  the  sweetness  of  its  joy,  so  he  must  new  destroy 
hers. 

It  stretched  before  him — that  terrible,  lonely,  loveless  eoutse  of  years 
through  which  she — the  soft  and  fragile  child  steeped  in  swdighk  aad 
sheltered  in  tenderness — would  be  eondeohned  to  pasa.  Coiild  he  send 
her  to  them?  Could  be  leave  her  to  believe  that  she  was  barred  from 
out  his  heart?  Could  he  bid  her  be  taught,  that  he,  whM>>  had  ^ebered 
her  with  more  than  a  father's  care,  was  cold,  and  brutal,  and  dead  to  ^ 
holy  love  he  had  fostered  ?  His  head  sank  upon  his  boaom — great  sobs 
heaved  hda  breast,  shaking  all  his  frame ;  he  had  no  strengtA  Ibr  this. 
Yet — breathe  in  her  ear  the  whispers  of  love,  seek  her  lips  with  a  bridd 
caress,  gather  hear  to  a  husband's  heart  in  her  sofl  dreaming  deep!— 
he  could  not,  he  who  knew  himself  a  mi^derer* 
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In  readily  Lcnrd  Carlisle's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States^ 
the  travelleia  who  had  Umg  preceded  him  must  have  heen  struck  with  the 
amilarity  between  his  lordship's  descriptioas  and  their  own  recoUectionSto 
^Many  of  the  seahoard  cities — New  York  and  Boston,  especially — had 
greatly  increased  m  extent ;  but  in  character,  and  in  the  impressions  they 
produced,  they  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  we  had  seen  them 
immediately  before  the  war  with  Eng^nd  in  1812.  Boston  had  still  its 
puritanical,  and  New  York  its  Parisian,  aspects.  Philadelphia,  notwith- 
standing all  that  Sydney  Smith  had  said  or  written,  still  lay  between  its 
rivers  in  rectangular  and  drab  respectability.  Baltimore  was  the  same 
mixture  of  slavery  and  democracy  that  had  drawn  forth  the  too  fierce 
satire  of  Moore.  And  the  cities  of  the  South  had  yet  a  sfurinkling  of 
aristocracy  more  Engli^  than  American. 

Dr.  Nichols's  impressions  are  of  a  later  dat^  though  some  of  his  tradi- 
tions take  us  back  to  the  remoter  periods  of  his  country's  brief  and  barren 
history  ;  and  they  have  been  written  with  advantages  which  no  occasional 
visitor  can  possess:  His  volumes  were  published  in  London  early  in  the 
8{»ing,  and  are  already  well  known  and  appreciated ;  but  they  may  be 
referred  to  again  and  again,  both  for  information  and  amusement.  In 
addition  to  their  two  main  attractions — their  vivid  and  r^iable  pictures  of 
American  life,^  and  their  author's  views  as  to  the  present  contest — they 
giye  us  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  men  of  letters  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen^ of  whom  we  previously  knew  little  beyond  thw  writings. 

In  himself  he  presents  the  somewhat  remarkable  spectacle  of  aa 
American  driven  to  take  refuge  in  England  from  the  tyranny  and  in- 
yastiee  of  the  United  States.  The  "  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave"  bad  become  a  very  uncomfortable  place  to  live  in.  Se  could 
not  recognise  the  doctrine  of  *^  War  for  the  Union  1  Fratermty  or  death  I 
fie  my  brother,  or  I  will  kill  you !  Unite  with  me,  or  I  will  exterminate 
yon !"  He  could  not  tolerate  a  land  of  freedom  deprived  of  a  ^e  press^ 
"  If  »  new^per  doubted  that  the  South  could  be  conquered  in  ninety 
dajs,  it  was  excluded  from  the  mails.  If  it  questioned  the  pedicy  of  in* 
vading  the  South,  the  edition  was  seised  by  the  policei.  If  the  editor 
perasted  in  bis  delnsiim  that  the  press  was  free,  he  was  seni  down  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  lodged  in  a  casemate,  and  fed  on  the  rations  of  a  common 
nddier,  until  the  government  forgot  who  he  was^  and  for  what  he  had 
been  imprisoned,"  In  times  of  political  excitement  it  had  never  been 
9S&  to  of^pose  the  feeUng  of  the  day.  We  have  ourselves  lived  under 
absolute  despotbms  as  welt  as  under  the  model  republic,  and  we  say  ad- 
visedly that,  except  as  one  oi  the  majority,  there  was  no  eovntry  in  whaqh 
s  man  had  less  freedom  of  speech  or  actioo  at  any  time  tluui  in  the 
United  States^  Dr.  Nichols  had  this  conviction  unpleasantly  forced  upon 
hzm.  It  was  treason  to  assert  the  principles  for  which  Washington  had 
fought ;  and  he  was  thus  a  traitor.     "  New  York,  the  democratie  metro- 

•  Forty  Tears  of  AmerScan  Life*  By  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Bichob.  In  Two 
TsioBei,    IiQBden:  J.  Maxwell  and  Cow    1SS4. 
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polis,  was  beooming,"  for  one  who  liked  to  speak  his  mind,  '^  rather  a 
hazardous  locality/*  and  he  saw  no  safety  but  m  seeking  a  refuge  abroad. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  where  his  course  would  tend.  '<  Wherever,  in  the 
civilised  world,  a  man  gets  into  such  difficulties,  he  instinctively  turns  to 
England."  He  evaded  the  new  necessity  of  obtaining  "  a  passport;" 
and,  with  feelings  of  bitter  regret  at  being  obliged  to  leave  a  country 
which  he  had  hitherto  considered  "  the  greatest,  freest,  and  happiest  of 
nations,*'  it  was  a  relief  to  6nd  himself  '*  ^r  out  at  sea,*'  and  joy  to  press 
<*  the  soil  of  the  old  fatherland.'*  There  was  ''  a  grimy  London  street, 
but  liberty  ;— a  humble  lodging,  hard  fare,  and  a  dim  look-out  for  the 
future,  but  no  blood  upon  his  soul ;"  and  '<  in  the  weary  hours  of  a  most 
anxious  exile"  he  has  written  the  volumes  in  which  we  find  materials  for 
a  few  pages  on  America  as  he  describes  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  subjects  that  we  shall  dispose  of,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  more  agreeable  portions  of  his  work. 

The  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen  towards  England  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  insanity  of  which  the  symptoms  will  in  time  abate. 

Their  self-glorification  is  amusing,  for  it  often  approaches  to  sublimity. 
It  is  part  of  their  education.  "  We  were  taught  every  day,"  says  Dr. 
Nichols,  '^  and  in  every  way,  that  ours  was  the  freest,  the  happiest,  and 
soon  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  powerfiil  country  in  the  world."  "  We 
were  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  ChristiaD,  and 
gp*eatest  people  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  Ours  was  the  model  govern- 
ment of  the  world;  our  institutions  were  the  model  institutions;  our 
country  the  model  republic."  "  We  thanked  God,  when  we  remembered 
to  be  thankful  for  anything,  that  we  were  not  as  other  men,  and  espe- 
cially that  we  were  not  like  the  ignorant  down-trodden  victims  of  Euro- 
pean despotisms."  ''  A  genuine  American  does  not  think  much  of 
Europe  anyhow.  How  should  we?  Great  Britain  was  the  most  power- 
ful country  of  Europe,  and  had  we  not  beaten  her  twice  ?  One  of  our 
great  lakes  would  drown  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  And  what  could 
we  think  of  a  people  who  submitted  to  be  governed  by  a  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy,— who  did  not  own  the  land  they  worked  on,  and  Were  not 
—  -  allowed  to  vote, — who  had  not  even  guns,  a  great  niany  of  them?"  "To 

an  American,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  the  English  country  looks  desolate 
/  for  lack  of  people  and  habitations/*    It  has  even  been  insinuated  that 

/  we  are  likely  to  die  out  from  an  exhaustion  of  our  population.     Now, 

considering  our  tendency  to  what  Dennis  Bulgruddery  called  "  prolifi- 
cation,"  this  is  about  the  last  national  calamity  that  we  have  ever  aj^re- 
hended  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Registrar-General's  returns  will 
allay  any  fears  that  may  be  occasioned  by  such  a  suggestion. 

The  last  of  these  unpleasant  themes  is  the  present  lamentable  contest. 
In  our  own  pages,  as  well  as  in  higher  and  wider  fields,  it  has  been  looked 
at  from  different  points  of  view ;  and  the  only  feeling  in  common  has 
been  uniformly  of  deep  regret.  But  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  the  subject,  the  questions  connected  with  it  turn  upon  two 
clear  points :  the  right  to  separate,  and  how  far  the  exercise  of  that  right 
was  justifiable. 

We  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  opinions  in  favour  of  dis- 
union and  self-government  that  have  been  left  on  record  by  the  very  men 
who  are  now  determined  to  extinguish  such  doctrines  by  exterminattog 
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their  supporters.  It  is  scarcely  £ur  to  bind  a  public  speaker  too  strictly 
to  the  expressions  of  the  moment.  We  have  also  better  authority  than 
the  former  orations  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  the  plastic  inconsistencies  of  Mr. 
Qreely.*  The  right  of  a  people  to  choose  the  goyernment  best  suited  to 
their  interests  and  happiness  is  explicitly  acknowledged  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  is  insisted  upon  in  the  separate  constitutions 
of  the  Federal  States.  Dr.  Nichols  gives  us  quotations  to  this  effect  from 
the  constitutions  both  of  the  older  States  and  of  those  subsequently  added 
to  the  Union.  In  several  instances  the  words  he  xntes  are  clearly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  contest.  The  most  explicit  is  the  declaradon  made 
bj  Virginia  on  accepting  the  Federal  constitution.  The  powers  thereby 
giTen,  it  is  unequivocally  said,  "  could  be  resumed  by  the  State  whenever 
perverted  to  her  injury  or  oppression ;  and  that  the  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  press  could  not  be  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by  any 
authority  of  the  United  States;''  and,  in  like  manner,  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  declares  that  '*  The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  the 
sole  and  exclusiver  right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  State."  The  powers  given  to  the  Union  are  *<  expressly 
delegated."  These  are  doctrines  which — ^if  confirmation  were  needed — 
have  been  supported  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  that 
America  has  produced. 

The  right,  then,  to  separate  being  incontestable,  Vre  have  only  to 
examine  how  far  the  Secessionists  were  justifiable  in  exercising  it.  Now, 
this  cannot  be  settled  by  considering  the  abstract  wrong  of  slavery. 
However  we  may  ourselves  regard  it,  we  must  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Confederates  by  looking  at  slavery  from  their  own  point  of  view.  If 
a  man  becomes  a  slaveholder  by  choice,  he  must  be  content  to  bear  the 
obloquy  and  the  risk.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  very 
centre  of  Secession,  slavery  was  an  institution  handed  down  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  deliberately  recognised  by  the  founders  of  the  Union.  In 
the  first  rough  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  it  was 
charged  against  George  III.,  poor  man ! — amongst  other  high  wrongs  to 
his  fellow-creatures — that  he  was  "  keeping  open  a  market  where  men 
should  be  bought  and  sold,"  thus  *^  waging  a  cruel  war  against  human 
nature  itself,' '  and  then  **  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  and 
to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  deprived  them  by  murdering  the 
people  upon  whom  he  also  obtruded  them."  But  this  was  all  struck  out. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  such  language  would  exclude  the  Slave  States  from 
the  Union.  Policy  prevailed  over  humanity  :  and  slavery  was  recognised 
under  the  very  document  that,  in  magniloquent  though  not  very  intel- 
Hgible  phraseology,  proclaimed  the  equal  and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 
lliough  an  institution  so  repulsive  to  reason  and  feeling  was  thus  per- 
mitted, it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  to  endure  for  ever.  In  this  country 
we  had  *'  cleansed  our  bosoms  of  that  perilous  stuff,"  and  the  abolitionists 
(^  America  should  have  followed  our  example,  or  should  have  devised 
some  rational  plan  of  gradual  remedy.     They  could  not  suppose  that  the 

♦  Mr.  Lincoln's  precise  words  (as  reported)  were,  that  "  any  people,  anywhere, 
being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the 
existing  Government,  and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better ;"  and  that  '<  any 
portion  of  such  people,  that  can,  may  revolutienise  and  make  their  own  of  so 
much  of  the  territory  as  they  inhabit.*'— (ieio^cf  hjf  Mr,  Long  of  OMo, 

Oct. — ^VOL.  CXXXn.  NO.  DXXVI.  T 
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people  of  the  South  would  quietly  submit  to  hare  their  property  takn 
&om  ihem  at  oooe. 

Tou  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Besistaiice  waa  certain.  It  may  be  argued  that  it  waa  premature ;  that 
aeparation  might  have  been  delayed  till  abolition  had  become  not  meiely 
an  apprehension  but  a  fact  This,  howerer,  would  have  placed  them  in 
a  worse  position  with  other  nations.  They  are  now  figlUing  for  inde- 
pendence. Had  they  waited  till  abolition  had  been  formally  pronounced 
— as  it  doubtless  would  have  bmn — they  would  have  been  %hting  &r 
slavery. 

Dr.  Nichols  is  an  American  of  pure  Yankee  descent.  His  Southern 
tendencies  are  the  result  of  reflection,  and  of  his  experience  as  a  trav^ltf 
in  the  Slave  States.  His  personal  history  we  can  only  gather  from  de- 
tached passages.  He  was  bom,  he  tells  us,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  which  separates  New  Hampshire  from  Vermont,  and  in  the 
year  in  which  Wellington  gained  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  Jackaoa 
beat  us  at  New  Orleans.  He  gives  ua  a. lively  picture  of  his  native  states 
a  land  of  mountains  and  of  li^es,  the  Switaerland  of  America ;  and  he 
describes  its  inhabitants  in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  forty  years  since. 
Though  descended  from  those  uncomfortable  old  fanatics  the  ^'  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  he  does  not  seem  to  hold  them  in  much  reverence.  He  speaks 
of  them  as  '^  equally  given  to  godliness  and  gain,  and  equally  detemuaed 
to  have  religious  fr^om  for  themselves  and  to  deny  it  to  all  others^" 
*^  A  cold,  hard  race,"  who  ''  conscientiously  suppressed  their  natural 
affections  until  they  starved  them  out"  We  never  like  to  disturb  old 
associations ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  take  the  Doctor's  prose  as  a 
truer  picture  than  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  In  his  younger  days 
almost  every  man  in  New  Hampslure  owned  the  land  he  cultivated.* 
''^The  proprietor  of  hundreds  of  acres  generally  worked  harder  than  any 
man  he  could  hire.  And  whom  could  he  hire  ?  Thai  was  the  great 
difficulty.  There  were  very  few  men  to  go  out  at '  day's  work.'  The 
sons  of  small  farmers,  wishing  to  raise  a  little  money  for  themselves, 
would  sometimes  hire  out  at  about  three  pounds  a  month  and  found. 
They  lived  with  their  employer,  fared  as  he  did,  worked  by  his  side ;  aad 
when  the  hired  man  put  on  his  Sunday  suit,  he  offered  his  arm  to  the 
prettiest  of  the  farmer's  daughters  and  escorted  her  gallantly  to  meedog. 
The  term  servant^  and  the  idea  of  service,  were  unknown.  He  was  a 
<  hand,'  or  a  <  help.'  And  the  young  kdy  who  assisted  in  doiog  the 
housework  associated  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  her  employer's 
family,  and  considered  that  she  was  conferring  an  obligation,  as  indeed  sbe 
was,  and  was  entitled  to  gratitude  and  very  respectful  treatment^  a&  wett 
as  very  good  wages."  From  this  unsophisticated  state  the  writer  haa  sot 
far  to  taSne  us  back  to  the  lives  of  the  early  settlers.  They  were  very  much 
what  is  still  daily  seen  in  Canada  and  the  Far  West    The  settler's  home 

'^  It  is  curious  that  those  stern  republicans  should  have  adopted  (though  not 
by  law)  a  kind  of  primogeniture.  As  farms  of  a  hundred  to  tluee  huiuired  acres 
could  not  have  been  divided  to  advantage,  one  son — ^not  in  tvery  case  the  eldest — 
took  the  homestead,  assuming  the  support  of  his  parents  in  theur  old  age^  sad 
any  unmarried  aunts  or  sisters ;  the  rest  went  out  to  mi^e  their  way  in  Ute 
world:  as  Mr.  Al^CuUoch  contends  they  always  should.— YoL  I  p.  19. 
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wad  a  tract  of  dense  forest,  firom  whiob  some  of  the  treeft  had  first  to  be 
Med  to  make  a  log  cMn  for  his  family.  la  the  heavy  work  of  clearing 
bis  land  assistance  could  not  be  hired.  Neighbours  lent  it,  to  be  repaid 
at  some  future  time.  And  so  trees  wero  felled  and  rolled,  and  burnt, — 
for  every  one  had  more  wood  than  he  wanted^— and  if  the  timber  was 
worthless,  the  scattered  ashes  enriched  the  ground,  and  what  waa 
gathered  was  converted  by  rude  processes  into  die  potash  of  commerce. 
Then  came  tiie  sowing  and  planting  c^  crops^  wheat  and  rye,  and  Indian 
com  and  potatoes;  and  the  '^  husking^'  of  the  Indian  com  again  brought 
&tant  setters  together;  and  ftHrmed  one  of  the  amusements  of  a  life  in 
vhich  amusement  waa  not  yet  an  element.  Both  sexes  joined  in  the 
pleasant  labour  with  songs  and  stories.  A  profuse  supper  followed,  '^  of 
wtk  and  beans^  pumpkin-pie^  dough-nuiss,  ap{^s,  and  cider — if  these 
had  been  produced — or  other  and  stronger  beverages.  And  if  the  puri- 
tanism  was  not  too  strong,  a  fiddle  and  a  dance;  if  it  was,  games  of 
romps  and  forfeits,  certainly  quite  as  objectionable,  and  a  walk  home  by 
mooQ%ht."  They  seem  to  have  been  made  oceaaons  for  social  enjoy- 
ment nmilar  to  the  ^^rockings"  described  by  Bums  in  the  first  of  his 
epistles  to  Lapraih.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this ;  but,  as  described 
by  I^.  Nichob,  there  is  a  tone  of  fr^iness  and  reality. 

The  mode  in  which  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  was 
equally  primitive.  *'  The  founders  of  the  New  England  Republics  be- 
lieved that  the  safety  of  democratic  institutions  depended  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  of  the  people."  So  in  his  native  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  well  as  in  the  rest^ ''  there  was  a  school-house  every  three  miles ; 
an  academy  in  every  coi^iderable  village ;  and  coU^es  enough  to  sij^ply 
the  demand  for  a  classical  education."  He  went  first  of  all  to  the 
common,  or  free  school.  ''  Ajs  none  were  very  rich,  and  none  had  any 
need  to  be  poor,  and  as  all  were  e<{ual  in  theory,  and  not  very  far  from 
it  in  practice,"  they  all  went  to  the  same  schools.  But  how  was  the 
system  carried  out.  ''  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors"  would  have  been  too 
costly  and  troublesome  a  kind  of  machinery  for  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire.  Theirs  was  a  much  more  simple  plan.  ^'  Some  bright, 
well-taught  ^rl,^  he  tells  us,  *'  who  bved  books  better  than  spinning, 
taught  our  school  in  summer.  In  winter  we  generally  had  a  student 
from  the  nearest  college,  who  paid  his  fees  and  expenses  by  keeping 
sdiool  three  mofiths  in  the  year,  and  graduated  none  the  worse  for  hia 
pedagogic  experience."  With  such  help  he  could  get  his  degfree,  and 
"hundreds  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  America  have  educated  them- 
s^ves  in  this  manner."  The  scholars  paid  them  nothing.  "  In  some 
states  the  expenses  of  the  schoi^  are  raised  partly  by  a  direct  tax,  and 
partly  fron^  a  general  education  fund."  In  the  newer  states  land  has 
heen  reserved  for  these  purposes.  But  in  New  Hampshire  the  people  of 
1  district  taxed  themselves;  and  to  make  the  money  raised  go  as  far  as 

Csible, ''  the  teacher  was  either  put  up  at  auction  and  boarded  with  the 
eat  bidder,  or  boarded  round."  '  They  used  a  similar  mode  of  dealing 
with  their  paupers,  who  "  were  sold  at  auction  to  those  who  would  keep 
them  cheapest,  taking  into  account  the  work  they  were  capable  of  doi^« 
The  pauper,"  in  that  land  of  fireedom,  ^'  was  a  slave  sold  for  a  year  at  a 
fime,  but  sold  yeariy  as  ^ag  as  he  lived.  The  sdux^master  was  treated 
in  the  same  inglorious  fashion.     The  cheaper  he  could  be  boarded  the 
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longer  the  money  would  last,  and  the  longer  the  school-term  continue." 
He  was  placed  in  a  better  position  on  the  '^  boarding-round  system/' 
which  made  him  successively  a  g^est  at  the  homes  of  his  pupils;  and 
generally  a  welcome  and  well-treated  guest.  In  this  way  a  good  deal  of 
information  was  communicated,  and  much  also  was  afterwards  picked  up 
at  lectures.  Whether  Dr.  Nichols  availed  himself  of  any  higher  course 
of  study  does  not  appear.  His  Doctorship  in  medicine  proves  nothing. 
A  diploma  may  be  obtained  in  America  by  forms  very  easily  complied 
with,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  As  in  other  arts  and  professions^  a 
previous  training  is  not,  there,  thought  necessary.  "  Our  Own"  Corre- 
spondent,  in  Bentleyy  writes,  that  ''  a  Yankee  imagines  that  he  has  a 
talent  for  anything.*'  The  self-confidence  attributed  by  Sydney  Smith 
to  Lord  Russell  is  not  confined,  as  with  us,  to  a  single  individual.  There 
is  scarcely  a  man  from  Maine  to  Pensacola  wha  does  not  think  himself 
eligible  to  command  an  army,  to  govern  a  nation,  or  to  rule  the  destinies 
of  a  world. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  medicine  should  be  so  imperfectly  taught  in  a 
country  subject  to  deadly  epidemics,  and  where  the  system  of  cookery 
(a  matter  so  essential  to  health)  is  even  worse  than  our  own.  '*  Butter 
and  lard  are  so  cheap  that  they  are  used  with  great  profusion,  and  the 
best  viands  and  vegetables  are  rendered  indigestible.  Hot  bread  made 
with  lard  and  strong  alkalies,  and  soaked  with  butter ;  hot  g^ddle  cakes 
covered  with  butter  and  syrup;  meats  £ried  in  fat  or  baked  in  it;  pota- 
toes dripping  with  grease;  ham  and  eggs  fried  in  g^rease  into  a  leathery 
in  digestibility — all  washed  down  with  many  cups  of  strong  Brazil  coffee" 
— are  amongst  the  light  dishes  that  form  part  only  of  an  American 
breakfast. 

For  the  profession  of  the  Law — which  includes  attorney,  solicitor, 
counsellor,  barrister,  and  conveyancer  in  the  same  individual — ^there  is 
the  like  scanty  preparation  as  ror  medicine.  So  at  least  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Nichols;  though,  doubtless,  there  have  been  sound  lawyers  in  America, 
both  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar.  When  he  says  that  ^'  in  many  of  the 
states  a.  man  may  be  admitted  to  the  bar  after  a  few  weeks'  study,"  it 
only  implies  that  his  success  must  more  depend  upon  his  own  talents 
than  upon  the  course  of  training,  or  that  the  profession  was  but  intended 
as  an  avenue  to  political  distinction.  Of  the  present  cabinet,  Lincoln, 
Seward,  Chase,  and  Stanton  are  lawyers,  besides  a  host  of  their  generals, 
and  '^  probably  half  the  officers  of  the  Federal  army." 

In  the  American  Church  it  is  the  individual  who  makes  the  position. 
As  there  is  no  national  establishment  there  are  no  dissenters;  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  is  voluntary ;  and  before  the  law  all  are  equal.  Except 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  congregation  hires  and  discharges  the 
pastor  at  its  pleasure.  He  is  chosen  "  by  universal  suffrage.  A  preacher 
comes  like  a  cook,  on  trial.  He  preaches  his  finest  sermons,  and  prays 
his  most  eloquent  prayers,  is  canvassed  at  a  hundred  tea-tables,  and  is 
accepted  or  rejected."  With  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
the  system  prospers.  Those  who  are  less  fortunate  often  descend — like 
the  steekit  ministers  of  Scotland — to  other  pursuits,  and  become  law- 
yers, politicians,  traders,  auctioneers,  photographers,  editors,  lecturers,  or 
showmen.  "  There  are,  in  fact,  few  professions  in  which  you  may  not 
find  ex-preachers.'' 
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With  the  press  it  is  the  same  as  with  medicine  and  law.  As  a  means 
of  mere  sabsistence  or  of  future  advancement  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  newspaper.  In  England  thousands  of  pounds  are  jeo- 
pardised in  such  an  attempt,  and  thousands  have  often  been  lost.  In 
America  *'  the  man  who  can  do  nothing  else  can  «tart  a  newspaper." 
<*  A  very  small  capital,  or  even  a  little  credit,  is  all  that  is  required. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  papers  were  commenced  with  less  than  a 
hundred  pounds  of  borrowed  capital."  It  was  to  this  pursuit  that  Dr. 
Nichols  seems  to  have  dedicated  himself.  In  1840  he  was  engaged  in 
editing  a  political  journal  at  Rochester;  he  was  for  some  time  connected 
with  ^e  New  York  JSerald ;  and  he  had  himself  just  established  the 
Age,  when  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  both  it  and  his  country,  by  holding 
opinions  adverse  to  the  Federal  policy.  He  tells  us  of  a  democratic 
editor  who,  soon  after  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumter,  was  asked  if  he 
thought  the  government  would  put  down  his  paper.  *'  I  think  it 
must,''  he  said ;  "  for  if  it  don't  put  us  down,  we  shall  put  down  the 
government.  '^  The  government  seemed  to  view  the  matter  in  the  same 
light,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  suppressed  the  journal."  Dr.  Nichols 
avoided  such  a  necessity  by  his  flight  to  England. 

He  seems  to  have  visited  some  of  the  Slave  States  in  1845,  as  the 
companion  of  a  sick  friend ;  and  his  travels  are  most  agreeably  told.  To 
the  mere  graces  of  style  he  is  sometimes  indifferent;  but  he  has  the 
freshness  which  makes  the  writings  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen  at- 
tractive, in  spite  of  their  violation  of  **  the  rules."  We  would  willingly 
go  with  him  down  the  great  rivers,  and  through  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
West ;  he  brings  them  well  before  us.  "  The  misty  moonlight  night," 
when  they  ''  came  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi," 
is  a  painting  though  in  words.  It  was  after  '^  a  tedious  and  in  some 
degree  perilous  course  of  one  thousand  miles — they  had  still  a  thousand 
miles  to  go,  before  arriving  at  New  Orleans" — ^when  they  reached  the 
point  where  the  rivers  '*come  together  at  an  acute  angle,  and  their 
waters  flow  down  in  unmingled  currents,  differing  in  colour  for  a  long 
distance."  Even  at  night  we  line  which  divides  them  could  be  distin* 
guished.  .  .  .  '*  Usually,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  there  is  a  perpendicular 
bank  of  clay  and  loam  some  thirty  feet  high,  and  here  and  there  are  small 
plantations.  The  river  gradually  wears  them  off,  carrying  down  whole 
acres  in  a  season.  From  this  bank  the  land  descends  back  to  the  swamps 
which  skirt  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river.  These  in  very  low 
water  are  comparatively  dry,  but  as  the  river  rises  they  fill  up,  and  the 
whole  country  is  like  a  great  lake,  filled  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber. 
These  curving  banks,  the  rude  and  solitary  huts  of  the  woodcutters,  the 
yast  bars  of  sand,  covered  gradually  with  canebrake,  and  the  range  of 
impenetrable  forest  for  hundreds  of  miles,  comprise  a  vast  gloomy  land- 
scape which  must  be  seen  to  be  realised." 

It  was  before  he  had  descended  so  far  that  he  witnessed  a  scene  which 
reminds  us  painfully  of  the  horrors  of  Dickens's  '^  Valley  of  Eden." 

When  our  flat  boat  (he  says)  touched  the  Kentucky  bank  of  the  river,  her 
mnety  passei^rs  jumped  joyfully  ashore,  and  with  noisy  hilarity  scattered  along 
the  beach,  ^e  roormng  was  beautiful  The  clear  sunlight  guttered  upon  the 
river,  and  lighted  up  the  forests  with  a  golden  radiance.  The  sky  was  blue,  and 
the  air  cool  and  bracing.    The  laud  was  high,  well  wooded,  and  fertile.    Seeing 
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a  substantial-lookiiig  ckmUe  kg-Jioose  a  sboii  distance  from  tht  ims,  about 
dozen  of  as  went  up  to  waim  our  fingers  at  its  fire.    Tlie  door  stood  open,  w 
we  entered  a  comfortable  anartment ;  but  what  a  terrible  scene  of  widch^nesi 
was  presented  to  our  yiew  f    Two  human  beings,  neither  appaiGn%  more  thai 
twenty-fiye  years  old.  sat  at  either  comer  of  the  chimnej-fii^    ^alc,  ym 
emaciated,  they  were  verd  up  and  shiyering,  and  seemed  so  fcnkm,  ynMid 
and  despairing,  that  I  shuddered  to  look  at  them.    Both  were  jnmg,  viA  tli 
wife  had  been  striking  beautiful.    Hie  man  hM  somethiiir  k  ms  k^ 
looked  down  and  saw  toe  most  frightful  little  baby  leyer  beheld.    lis  hbei 
was  no  bigger  than  my  ihomb — the  little,  wan,  pale  thing  looked  moob  Eei 
baby  of  rags  than  one  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  weighed  no  more  thui  sevB&  a 
eight  pounds,  though  more  than  four  months  old.    Yes,  for  four  months,  em 
sinoe  its  birth,  father,  mother,  and  this  thmr  only  child,  had  been  soffenug  fron 
the  chUls  and  feyer.    I  could  not  haye  imagped,  and  I  never  cau  forget  tid^ 
pioturo  of  despairing  misery.    A  terrible  miasma  broods  over  these  stRsmsj 
On  tlieir  upper  brandies  are  these  intermittent  feyers  with  tiieir  Htiii^  dotb-i 
below  is  the  frightful  pestilence,  the  yellow  feyer. 

At  he  aj^uroached  nearer  to  New  Orleans  the  scenery  was  ci  a  briglite 
character,  and  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time  one  of  those  pictures  o 
animal  comfort  and  enjoyment  which  reconcile  eyen  philanthropisti  ti 
tome  of  the  aspects  of  slayery,  and  haye  produced  contrasts  between  tb 
negro  and  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Great  Britain  that  leave  a  coo- 1 
siderable  balance  of  advantages  in  favour  of  the  baser  state.    On  plin-  { 
tations  which  have  been  cultivated  by  the  same  families  for  generatioDS,  I 
the  treatment  he  describes  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.   Bat  | 
tliere  is  nothing  in  this  that  bears  upon  the  abstract  question.    WiCh  all  i 
our  sympathies  for  the  South,  we  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  wrong  | 
which  slavery  implies  as  the  most  rabid  abolitionist  in  Boston  *    We  | 
merely  contend — as  Mr.  Pitt  contended  long  agof — that  measures  onght 
not  to  be  sanctioned  by  a  government)  which  are  destructive  of  recog- 
nised interests!  without  making  compensation  for  the  loss. 

From  these  considerations  we  turn  to  Dr.  Nichols's  description  of  what 
he  saw  : 

lite  soene  (it  is  said)  was  enchanting,  and,  alas !  I  fear,  indescribable.  On 
each  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  oooH  reach,  were  scattered  the  beautiful  booses  of , 
the  planters,  flanked  on  eadi  ^de  by  the  his^  of  their  negroes,  with  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  gardens.  Por  miles  away,  up  and  down  the  nver,  extended  the 
bright  green  fieHs  of  sigar-cane,  looking  more  like  great  fields  of  Indian  com 
than  any  crop  to  which  a  Northern  eye  is  familiar,  i)ut  surpassing  that  in  the 
vividness  of  the  tints  and  density  of  growth — the  cane  growing  ten  feet  high, 
and  the  leaves  at  the  top  coverinff  the  whole  surface.  Sack  of  these  immense 
fields  of  bright  green  were  seen  tfce  darker  shades  pf  the  cypress  swamp;  and 
to  give  the  most  picturesque  effect  to  l^e  landscape,  on  every  side,  in  the  mid^ 
of  each  great  plantation,  rose  the  tall  white  towers  of  the  sugar-mills,  throwing 
up  grac^ul  columns  of  smoke;,  and  ck>uds  of  steam.  The  su^-making  process 
was  in  full  operation.  After  the  wild  desolation  of  the  Mississippi  for  more 
than  half  its  course  below  the  Ohio,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  gazed  rwou 
this  scene  of  wealth  and  beauty  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  Oh,  how  unlike  onr  No- 
yember  in  the  fiur  bleak  North  was  this  scene  of  life  in  Louisiana  1  The  earth 
seemed  a  paradise  of  fertility  and  loveliness.    The  sun  rose  and  lighted  up 

*  The  men  of  Boston  themselves  did  not  always  think  as  they  do  now.  D^* 
Nichols  was  present  at  an  onH^ahoHHomtt  riot  at  Boston,  in  1834,  when  the  lec- 
turers in  favour  of  emancipation  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  martyrdom. 

t  Debate  on  Mr.  Wilberforce*s  motion,  April  18, 1791. 
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with  a  brighter  radiance  a  landscape  of  which  I  had  not  imagined  half  the 
beantj. 

At  every  step  we  have  '*  roses  blooming,"  oranges  turning  their  green 
to  gold,  and  figs  still  ripening  in  the  sun.  The  negro  well  cared  for, 
contented,  and  happy ;  and^  even  in  New  Orleans,  as  in  all  the  South, 
treated  more  like  a  man  and  a  brother  than  amongst  the  abolitionists  of 
the  North. 

"  There  is  a  charm,"  he  tells  us,  "  in  the  life  and  society  of  New 
Orleans  difficult  to  understand  and  impossible  to  describe.  'No  place 
like  New  Orleans,'  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  lived  there  long  enough 
to  know  what  it  is ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  river  that  threatens  to  drown 
you  (for  its  waters  are  '  many  feet'  above  the  level  of  the  city*),  and  the 
swamp  filled  with  mosquitoes  and  alligators ;  in  spite  of  yeUow  fever 
every  three  years,  and  months  of  every  year  with  the  thermometer  above 
ninety  degrees."  The  worst  portions  of  its  society  consist  of  strati&;er8 
and  influxes  from  the  North  :  the  best  are  the  older  settlers  and  their 
descendants.  It  was  the  same,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  Slave  States 
that  we  have  ourselves  visited. 

"When  you  are  as  far  South  as  New  Orleans,"  says  Dr.  Nichols,  •^it 
is  a  pity  not  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Texas ;"  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
follow  nim  either  to  Galveston,  or  subsequently  to  Mobile,  and  up  the 
Alabama.  In  his  second  volume  he  returns  to  the  scenes  of  his  travels 
when  speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  he  found  them  both  at  New 
Orleans  and  in  the  remoter  settlements  of  the  states  he  had  explored. 
^*  The  oldest  convent  in  the  United  States,"  he  thinks,  ''  must  be  the 
Ursuline  convent  in  New  Orleans.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a 
party  of  Ursuline  nuns  went  from  France  to  that  city  to  nurse  the  sick 
in  the  Charity  Hospital,  to  which  all  sick  strangers  and  poor  were  taken, 
and  especially  those  attacked  with  yellow  fever.  Honour  to  the  courage 
and  devotion  of  those  noble  women !  They  were  received,  as  we  may 
suppose,  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion. They  were  ladies  of  birth  and  education,  who  had  come  four 
thousand  miles  across  the  ocean,  when  such  a  voyage  was  much  more  of 
an  enterprise  than  it  is  now,  to  nurse  the  dying  and  to  die  themselves, 
many  of  them,  as  they  well,  knew,  of  a  pestilence  sure  to  decimate,  at 
least,  those  unacclimatised  volunteers  of  charity." 

The  place  of  these  devoted  women  is  now  taken  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  exact  position  is  not 
supposed  to  be  altogether  understood.  They  are  not  considered  nuns,  as 
they  are  never  cloistered,  but  always  in  the  world,  engaged  in  active 
duties.f  **  They  are  not  under  nerpetual  vows,  but  take  their  obligations 
only  from  year  to  year,  and  can  leave  the  order  or  be  left  out  of  it  at  the 
close  of  each  year.  They  are  never  allowed  to  ask  for  charity.  They 
are  often  ladies  of  rank,  and  always  gentlewomen — ^their  rule  exclu£ng 
any  person  who  has  ever  been  employed  in  a  menial  occupation."  The 
asters  who  serve  in  the  hospitals  of  New  Orleans  through  all  the  visita* 

*  Magnidoent  buildings  rest  upon  the  dead  surface  of  the  swamp.  To  dig  Ibr 
finmdatioiis  would  only  be  getting  into  a  soil  of  increasing  moistiire,  and  leit 
fitted  tlan  the  sur&ce  to  sustain  a  weight  of  walls.    In  paving  the  streets  a 

Socess  is  adopted  similar  to  Stevenson's  mode  of  carrying  the  Liverpool  and 
mchester  Hallway  over  Oiatmoss.— Vol.  L  p.  188. 
t  VoL  ii.  p.  116. 
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tions  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  are  drafted  from  their  mother  house  in 
Maryland.  Their  mission  is  well  known,  and  no  conveyance  along  the 
route  takes  money  for  their  passage.  Three  years  is  their  average  period 
of  service.  "  They  die  regularly  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  others 
willingly  step  into  their  places  to  die  in  turn  ;"  for  "  the  best  constitutions 
cannot  long  hear  the  constant  absorption  and  inhalations  of  disease  in 
such  a  climate.'* 

In  the  more  remote  localities  the  Roman  Catholics  seem  to  be  the 
pioneers  of  civilisation  in  every  way ;  and,  as  brought  before  us  by  Dr. 
Nichols,  if  we  cannot  embrace  their  faith  we  must  at  least  admire  their 
virtues.  The  clergy,  ''  few  in  numbers,  and  with  a  support  which  gives 
them  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,"  have  '^constant  toils.  In  the  large 
towns  they  are  overwhelmed  with  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  In 
the  country  their  flocks  are  scattered  over  large  districts.  I  have  known 
a  priest,"  he  says,  ''  return  late  in  a  winter's  night  from  a  sick  call  twelve 
miles  away,  only  to  find  an  urgent  message  which  hurried  him  as  far 
through  a  lonely  forest  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  sickly  seasons,  or 
epidemics,  their  labours  are  almost  superhuman."  '<  I  have  sweetened  my 
tea  at  a  bishop's  table  with  brown  sugar,  stirred  with  a  pewter  spoon, 
when  he  was  expending  thousands  a  year  on  schools,  asylums,  and  hos- 
pitals. He  was  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  seldom  went  to  bed  before 
twelve  at  night.  He  said  mass  every  day,  preached  three  times  every 
Sunday,  visited  the  sick,  and  attended  to  an  amount  of  business,  secuh^ 
and  religious,  such  as  few  men  could  have  undertaken."  Dr.  Nichols 
found  their  convents  and  their  schools  in  wilds  which  no  other  class  of 
religionists  has  yet  penetrated.  In  Ohio,  after  being  taken  by  a  railway 
many  miles  into  the  primitive  forest,  he  went  six  miles  farther  by  the 
very  worst  waggon-road  he  had  ever  seen,  even  in  America.  ^'  It  was  a 
ravine  of  mud.  The  horses  sank  to  their  knees,  the  wheels  to  their  axles. 
Sometimes  the  driver  would  pull  out  of  the  track,  and  find  his  way  among 
the  trees,  over  roots  and  stumps,  and  into  quagmires.  The  best  part  of 
the  way  was  where  he  drove  nearly  a  mile  in  the  rocky  bed  of  a  riv^, 
with  the  water  close  to  the  body  of  the  waggon.  The  horses,  after  their 
wallow  in  the  mud,  appeared  to  enjoy  it.  Night  came  on,  and  the  woods 
made  it  very  dark.  Suddenly,  we  came  into  a  clearing,  like  an  island  in 
the  ocean,  with  lights  in  the  distance."  And  here,  with  ^'  a  domain  of 
three  hundred  acres,  half  cleared  and  cultivated,  half  a  magnificent 
forest,"  our  traveller  found  an  Ursuline  convent ;  where,  in  company  with 
'  an  archbishop  and  two  bishops,  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  enter- 
tained in  a  manner  that  would  make  "  each  particular  hair"  upon  the 
heads  of  the  '^  Protestant  Alliance"  to  hold  up  its  hands  in  horror.  After 
dinner,  the  female  pupils  of  the  nuns  amused  their  guests  with  a  concert 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  To  this,  perhaps,  few  of  the  right 
reverends  even  of  our  own  Church  would  have  objected;  but,  following 
the  concert,  came  a  representation  by  the  same  performers  of  a  fercical 
burlesque,  familiar  to  playgoers  as  **  The  Irish  Lion ;"  the  part  of  ''Mr. 
Tim  Moore,  the  poetical  tailor,  by  a  rollicking  young  lady  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  whose  brogue  and  fun  seemed  equ^y  natural  and  deligW- 
ful;"  and  when  the  archbishop  had  "thanked  them  for  their  entertain- 
ment," they  all  accompanied  him  to  the  convent  chapel,  "  where  he 
officiated  in  one  of  the  most  impressive  offices  of  Catholic  devotion. 
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To  condemn,  for  these  things,  the  men  and  women  whose  virtues  we 
have  been  recording,  would  be  assuming  a  right  to  judge,  which  the 
Scripture  that  we  trust  emphatically  withholds.  At  a  later  period  Dr. 
Nichols  yisited  a  similiur  locality  in  Northern  Indiana,  to  which'  his  ap- 
proach, through  one  of  those  districts — and  they  are  many — where 
"civilisation  is  struggling  with  nature,"  is  beautifully  described.  Here 
there  were  schools,  industrial  as  well  as  scholastic,  both  for  boys  and 
girls :  the  pupils  numbering  about  three  or  four  hundred.  The  whole 
community  seemed  happy.  "As  a  rule,"  he  says^  *' priests  and  nuns 
have  the  manners  of  children."  ''  They  have,  doubtless,  much  less 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  than  Protestants  of  the  same  class,  but  seem 
to  have  more  culture  of  the  heart.''*  **£ven  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
whose  life-work  is  in  hospitals,  and  who  nurse  the  sick  and  dying,  are 
full  of  light-hearted  mirth."  Again  he  experienced  the  apostolic  virtue 
of  hospitality.  He  had  wine  of  their  own  vintage,  "  light,  palatable,  and 
pure,  without  question."  He  slept  in  the  bishop's  room,  and  in  the 
bishop's  bed,  after  paying  his  respects,  as  he  presumes  a  bishop  might 
have  done,  to  one  of  the  bottles  that  had  been  left  upon  his  table.  His 
^  last  look  from  the  window  was  at  the  dark  forest  wall  which  enclosed 
this  curious  community  in  the  wilds  of  America ;"  and  the  last  sounds 
he  heard  as  he  sunk  to  rest,  "  were  the  melodies  of  the  chimes  in  the 
neighbouring  church  towers." 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  any  reasonable  limits,  to  follow  him 
through  the  various  topics,  to  each  of  which  he  assigns  a  separate  chapter. 
The  religion,  education,  progress,  habits,  locomotion,  mechanical  in- 
genuity, peculiarities,  writers,  and  remarkable  men  of  his  native  land, 
are  dwelt  upon  in  distinct  essays ;  and  we  have  certainly  rarely  met  with 
any  one  less  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  countrymen  that  Dr.  Nichols. 
He  denounces  their  vic^s  and  ridicules  their  faults  with  unsparing  im- 
partiality. A  love  of  money,  and  a  laxity  in  all  the  obligations  con- 
nected with  it ;  dishonesty  in  the  holders  of  public  offices ;  and  intem- 
perance in  drinking, — not  as  an  occasional  indulgence,  but  as  a  wasting 
habit,— are  sins  so  frequent  and  so  offensive,  that  the  qualities  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  called  upon  to  ''  approve,  admire,  and  love,'' 
ought,  in  fairness,  to  have  been  more  prominently  brought  before  us. 

Theb  unpleasant  ways  are  much  as  Mrs.  TroUope  found,  and  as  she 
left  them.  The  spitting  vice  is  even  yet  a  prevailing,  if  not  a  universal, 
trait  Your  fellow-passenger  in  a  railway  car,  the  judge  upon  the  bench, 
the  lawyer  at  the  ||bar,  the  doctor  at  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  the 
minister  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  orator  in  the  senate-house,  are  still  found 
giving  liquid  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  they  chew  tobacco.f 

Though  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  Americans  as  much  as  the 
French  misunderstand  ourselves,  it  seems,  from  Dr.  Nichols's  account,  that 
our  novelists  and  writers  for  the  stage  show  great  ignorance  as  to  those 
peculiarities  of  speech  attributed  to  a  Yankee.  A^e  make  mistakes  in 
applying  the  term  itself.  The  Yankee  is  almost  entirely  from  the  North- 
astern  States  ;  and  his  modes  of  expression  are  different  from  those  of 

*  We  do  not  see  how  Dr.  Nichols  could  bave  obtained  data  for  such  a  com- 
parison, 
t  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Nichols,  vol  ii  p.  16. 
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the  SoQth  and  West.  ^  Many  of  the  TankeeismB  may  be  fonnd  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  England,  from  which  the  comitry  was  first  settled.^  The  nasal 
drawl  may  still  be  heard  at  Poole.  '*  The  colloquialisms  of  the  Souiih 
and  West  are  more  original"  There  is  a  difference  in  the  commonest 
phrases.  It  is  the  Yankees  who  "guess"  eyerything;  Southerners 
"  reckon  and  calculate."  The  Yankee  avoids  plun  swearing :  he  says 
dam  it,  or  gaul  dam  your  picter.  The  Westem  man  has  no  scmples 
of  this  kind ;  and,  in  other  respects,  has  a  remarkable  breadth  of  ex- 
pression. When  the  Yankee  is  "  a  gone  sucker,"  the  Western  man  is 
**  catawampously  chawed  up.'*  He  will  tell  you  that  be  "  sleeps  so 
sound  it  would  take  an  earthquake  to  waken  him."  *'  Stranger,"  he 
says,  *^  in  bar  hunts  I  am  numerous."  (In  bear  hunts  I  am  a  host) 
The  man  of  the  South- West  "  walks  the  water,  out  hollers  the  thunder, 
drinks  the  Mississippi,  calculates  that  he  is  the  genuwine  article,  and  that 
those  he  don't  like  ain't  worth  shucks."  He  gets  "  as  savage  as  a  meat- 
axe;  splurges  about,  and  blows  up  like  a  steam-boat."  As  another 
variety,  the  Southerner  is  "mighty  glad  to  see  you ;  he  is  apt  to  be 
powenul  lazy,  and  powerful  slow ;  but  if  you  visit  him  where  he  has 
located  himself  he'll  go  for  you  to  the  hilt  agin  creation."  The  tern 
"absquatulate"  has  become  familiar  to  us  during  the  war.  "It  comes 
from  a  or  ab,  privative,  and  sguat,  western  for  settle.  When  a  squatter 
removes,  he  absquatulates."  In  peculiar  circumstances  whole  companies 
have  absquatulated. 

After  idl,  it  is  considered  that  "  the  American  peculiarities  of  langiu^ 
are  not  so  remarkable  as  those  of  character  and  manners."  It  has  been 
said  that  "  a  Yankee  stands  up  at  prayers,  takes  his  coat-tail  und^  his 
arms,  turns  his  back  upon  the  minister,  and  winks  at  the  gals  in  the  sing^ 
ing  seats :"  and  we  admit  that  if  there  are  many  peculiarities  of  this  kind, 
the  author  has  proved  his  case. 

In  several  portions  of  his  work  he  gives  us  some  tnterestiog  parlacdars 
of  the  many  amongst  his  countrymen  who  have  risen  from  the  humblest 
obscurity  to  be  statesmen  or  millionnaires.  Of  the  latter  he  mentioDS, 
as  "  not  a  bad  type  of  Yankee  possibilities,"  the  celebrated  wine-grower 
near  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth.  He  was  a  shoemaker  from  New 
Jersey;  and  emigrated  to  Cincinnati  when  it  was  a  mere  landing-place 
on  the  Ohio.  About  that  time  the  whole  of  the  land  on  which  the  city 
is  built  might  have  been  bought  for  sixty  pounds;  but  he  had  not  yet  the 
sixty  pounds  wherewith  to  buy  it.  He  had  not  gone  there,  however,  to 
mend  shoes.  He  studied  the  law.  Blackstone  and  die  local  statutes  were 
8u£B<Hent  reading,  and  six  weeks  a  pretty  fair  term  of  preparation  for  the 
bar.  One  of  his  first  cases  was  for  the  defendant  on  a  charge  of  misde- 
meanour. His  client  had  no  money,  and  paid  him  with  a  second-hand 
whisky  still.  This  he  soon  afrerwards  "exchanged  for  a  hundred  acres 
of  land,  which  he  kept  ;'*  and  they  are  now  "  covered  by  some  of  the  best 
rent-paying  property"  in  a  place  that,  twenty  years  ago,  had  become  **a 
diriving  town  of  some  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,"  and  since  tben--a8 
the  "  Queen  City  of  the  West" — has  more  than  trebled  its  population. 
"  The  hundred  acres"  were  but  an  instalment  and  type  of  his  subsequent 
prosperity.  His  culture  of  the  Catawba  grape  has  been  a  mine  of  gold. 
It  is  the  only  variety  suitable  to  the  climate  of  America,  and  the  prodooe 
is  so  great,  that  if  the  wine  were  sold  at  even  sixpence  a  gallon  it  would 
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be  a  profitable  cidtivstion.  Mr.  Lon^worth's  wines  sold  in  bottle  for  two 
or  three  pounds  a  dozen :  ^<  tbe  sparkling  Catawba  bearing  the  same  re- 
tail price  as  diampagne"  when  eight  ahiUings  a  bottle. 

He  lired  in  a  handsome  mansion,  freely  admitting  strangers  and  the 
pablic  to  his  grounds ;  and  he  was  the  earliest  patron  of  the  sculptor 
Powers;  but  when  ^'  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,"  and  with  a  pn>«> 
perty  worth  nearly  two  millions  steiiing,  he  was  haunted  with  the  dread 
of  poyerty  and  the  fear  c^  dying  in  the  poor-house. 

As  connected  with  the  other  ''  institutions"  of  America,  we  have  a  very 
ample  account  of  its  newspaper  literature.  The  details  may  be  more  than 
we  care  for  in  this  country ;  b«t  they  could  not  well  haye  been  omitted. 
They  include  many  who  are  the  mere  bashi-bazouks  of  the  periodical 
press;  but  they  also  present  striking  instances  of  the  slight  foundations 
iq)on  which  an  American  can  build  success.  Out  of  these  scrambling 
efforts  not  a  few  have  riaen  to  ofiSice  aiui  political  influence.  Of  the 
merely  literary,  and  not  the  most  fortunate,  we  shall  notice  two  of  the 
names  most  familiar  to  us.  One  of  them  is  the  '^  Manhattan'*  of  the 
Morning  Herald — the  '^  Joseph  A.  SooYiUe'*  of  a  recent  obituary  notice. 
He  began  lifo  in  a  counting-house ;  commenced  business  as  a  flipping 
merchant  on  his  own  account,  with  an  equally  }X>ung  partner,  but  with- 
oit  any  capital,  and  before  he  was  of  age;  traded  to  ^ndia,  China,  and 
to  Muscat;  travelled  in  Europe;  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Lola 
Montes;  and,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  found  his  commercial  afiBairs, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  He  then  turned 
to  the  press,  which  made  him  acquainted  with  the  Southern  statesman 
John  C.  Calhoun,  to  whom  he  was  for  some  time  private  secretary,  and 
to  one  of  whose  relations  he  was  subsequently  married.  The  notoriety 
he  had  acquired  by  his  letters  on  the  war  induced  him  to  publish  in  £ng- 
hmd  a  novd  of  American  life,  under  the  title  of  '^  Marion."  It  has  be^ 
denounced,  however,  since  his  death,  as  a  mere  reprint  (the  title  only 
changed)  "<^  a  tale  called  *  Vigor,'  by  Walter  Barrett  Cleric,  which  a 
respectable  New  York  publbher  sent  out  with  his  own  imprint,  but  imme- 
diately withdrew  from  circulation  and  his  list.''*  This  must  now,  like 
all  his  other  faults,  *^  lie  buried  in  his  grave." 

Our  second  notice  is  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  There  is  rarely  a  collection  of 
poems  in  whidi  his  ''Raven"  is  not  included,  and  seldom  a  series  of  re- 
citals at  which  it  is  not  heard ;  and  his  admirers,  we  are  afraid,  will  not 
thank  as  for  bringing  its  author  before  them  as  described  by  I>r. 
Nichols — though  there  have  been  portraits  of  him  even  more  unpleasant. 

"  On  the  steps  of  the  post-office  stood  a  slender,  tall,  pale  gentleman 
with  a  pear-shaped  head,  the  broad  part  upwards,  a  delicate  mouth  and 
chin,  beautiful  grey  eyes,  and  the  whitest  of  hands,  with  long  tapering 
fingers."  It  was  Edgar  Poe,  and,  so  far,  sufficiently  poetical.  He  "  was 
a  Southerner,  and  a  man  of  rare  genius,  with  some  grave  faults  of  cha- 
racter, and  one  great  misfortune."  What  the  great  misfortune  was  is 
only  too  obvious;  for  it  is  added  that  he  had  "  a  temperament  so  sensitive 
that  a  single  glass  of  wine  made  him  not  merely  intoxicated  but  insane," 
and  we  apprehend  that  single  glasses  were  not  his  limit  Drink  was 
"  his  familiar  demon."    On  the  day  previous  to  his  intended  marriage  to 

*  Quoted  in  the  Publishers*  Circular^  July  1, 1864,  from  its  American  namesake. 
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a  lady  said  to  have  been  <'  of  wealth,  position,  and  genius  worthy  his 
own,"  he  made  "such  an  exhibition  of  himself  in  the  street  before  her 
house"  as  to  show  that  he  was  fitter  "  for  a  madhouse  than  for  matri- 
mony," and  the  engagement  was  broken  off  under  circumstances  of  mor- 
tification that  he  did  not  long  surviye.  He  had  previously  "  had  a  beau- 
tiful wife  who  died  of  poverty  and  consumption,"  and  after  "  a  sad  strange 
life,"  he  himself  '*  died  a  sadder  death."  This  is  pitiful ;  and  it  would  be 
well — ^without  reference  to  country  or  to  time — if  it  were  the  only  similar 
instance  upon  record. 

Mr.  Bancroft—'*  the  Hume  of  the  United  States"— is  of  a  different 
class.  He  has  been  praised  by  one  of  our  countrymen  for  **  his  ease  in 
composition."  "  I  smiled,"  writes  Dr.  Nichols,  '*  at  *  the  ease  in  com- 
position,' for  I  happened  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  some 
of  the  historian's  manuscripts  and  proofs,  and  to  know  his  method  of  pro- 
cedure. And  this  is  the  process. — Mr.  Bancroft,  after  studying  his  autho- 
rities and  arranging  his  facts,  writes  out  his  narrative.  He  then  goes 
over  it,  erasing,  interlining,  correcting,  until  the  whole  paper  ist^overed 
with  blots  and  new  matter.  His  secretary  takes  this  dnm;,  and  copies  it 
out  in  a  fair  hand,  with  lines  wide  apart  The  historian  goes  over  thi^ 
erasing,  interlining,  and  polishing  every  sentence.  Then  it  is  set  up  in 
type,  and  a  clean  proof  sent  to  the  author,  who  makes  his  last  corrections, 
whicli  are  often  so  numerous  that  it  is  less  work  to  set  it  all  up  anew 
than  to  correct  it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  result  is  what  strikes  the 
reader  as  *  ease  in  composition.' "  And  of  the  last  and  greatest  art  it 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  example. 

If  we  now  close  these  volumes,  it  is  not  because  we  have  exhausted 
their  contents,  but  that  we  have  already  occupied  the  space  we  can  de- 
vote to  them.  We  had  deferred  making  their  pleasant  acquaintance  so 
long  that  it  seemed  possible  the  war,  of  which  they  say  much,  might 
have  ended  before  we  had  finished  them.  It  still,  however,  goes  on. 
There  may  be  increasing  symptoms  of  both  parties  having  become  weary 
of  the  contest,  but  there  is  little  appearance  of  their  agreeing  upon  terms 
which  could  lead  to  reconciliation.  There  is  only  one  basis.  A  return 
to  the  Union  for  Federal  purposes  alone,  leaving  each  state  independent 
as  to-  its  internal  policy  and  domestic  institutions :  a  Union  that  was  from 
the  first  recognised  and  confirmed  by  Washington  and  his  fellow- workers, 
though  not  such  a  Union  as  might  be  devised  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
abolitionists  of  Boston. 

To  this  complexion  it  must  come. 
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lis  our  last  we  exhibited  a  sketch  of  the  behaviour  of  Prussia  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  Her  cunniog,  rapacity,  and  disregard  of  honest 
obligation,  were  sufficiently  apparent.  Her  management  in  apportioning 
the  spoils  of  the  territory  which  France  had  been  obliged  to  yield  up  at 
the  peace  of  1814-15,  and  the  profit  she  extracted  from  the  event  so 
much  more  than  she  merited,  confirms  the  character  which  we  were  not 
the  first  to  apply  to  her.  The  selfishness  of  her  conduct  upon  every 
occasion,  with  that  display  of  conscious  dishonesty  which  she  every  now 
and  then  exhibited,  in  spite  of  sound  policy,  have  shown  that  she  is  not  to 
be  trusted  when  her  interest  opposes  honour.  It  is  edifying  to  perceive 
how  her  people,  supposed  to  be  struggling  for  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, have  been  silenced  by  the  boasts  of  their  countrymen's  victories. 
The  glory  obtained  in  the  field  against  a  handful  of  Danes,  with  Austria 
at  her  back,  was  not  a  very  worthy  ground  for  the  forgetfulness  of  that 
attempt  to  secure  civil  medom,  about  which  they  had  before  made 
£arope  ring  from  side  to  side.  The  aspect  of  the  attack  of  Prussia  upon 
Denmark  was  swollen  to  a  firobdingnag  importance  by  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  she  made  upon  the  occasion. 

We  may  liken  Prussia  and  her  ally  to  a  couple  of  the  older  and  bigger 
boys  in  an  educational  seminary.  The  lesser  and  younger  fry  whom 
they  lead,  neither  wiser  nor  better  themselves,  but  of  whose  partisanship 
they  are  mutually  jealous,  have  been  confederating  and  wrangling  about 
the  possession,  or  rather  the  stealing,  of  a  couple  of  enviable  taws  properly 
beloDging  to  the  youths  of  a  neighbouring  school.  These  young  gentry 
had  found  that,  from  being  twenty  to  one  to  the  lads  of  that  school,  they 
had  a  potential,  if  not  a  moral,  right  to  steal  the  before-mentioned  taws, 
and  place  them  in  their  own  stock,  because  potential  morality,  like  that 
of  politics,  is  destitute  of  scruple  about  anything.  While  this  matter 
was  discussing  among  the  younger  rogues,  the  two  big  knaves,  equally 
rivals  for  the  good  will  of  the  younger  boys,  and  on  that,  as  well  as  some 
other  accounts,  extremely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  not  a  whit  behind 
one  another  in  rascality  of  intention,  propose  to  steal  the  taws  in  partner- 
ship, and  thus  rob  their  schoolfellows,  as  well  as  those  from  whom  the 
hitter  had  the  original  intention  of  committing  the  felony.  An  alliance 
in  perpetrating  similar  acts  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Rachel  and  Laban. 
The  two  overgrown  boys  could  thus  settle  the  question  with  the  younkers 
in  the  mantier  most  for  their  own  advantage,  if  nought  else  were  gained 
than  mere  influence  over  the  juniors,  as  the  more  cunning  of  the  two  pre- 
tended, not  without  sinister  designs  which  it  was  politic  to  withhold  from 
the  partnership.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  two  big  boys  bore  a  bitter 
enmity  to  each  other,  an  irreconcilable  jealousy,  but  it  was  concealed 
nnder  the  mask  of  a  cordial  affection  in  the  matter  of  the  robbery. 
They  would  secure  the  taws  for  the  percussion  of  their  own  knuckles,  and 
leave  the  claims  of  the  younger  lads  to  be  arranged  as  they  might,  since 
of  their  fists  they  had  no  apprehension,  their  cause,  too,  being  mutual,  as 
either  of  them  could  well  thrash  half  a  dozen  of  those  who  might  presume 
to  oppose  the  rule  of  a  political  necessity  covertly  profitable  to  themselves, 
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if  not  so  ostensibly.  They  stole  the  taws  themselves  only  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  as  it  was  pretended,  at  the  time  they  were  knocking  about  the 
possessors  most  cruellyT— all  lixxa  affection  for  their  fellow-yoonklings. 
Notwithstanding  which  professions  they  kept  the  taws  to  themselves. 

A  great  anAonty  tells  ns,  quitting  metaphor  or  parable,  that  boooor 
k  very  hr  hom  being  a  mling  prtneiplfi  in  despotisms,  because  thc^  ue 
direeted  by  no  motive  save  their  own  interests  or  caprices.*  The  coo- 
dnct  of  Prossia  and  Austria  on  the  present  occasion  gave  pro(^s  of  the 
tratb  of  the  foregoing  observation.  The  will  of  the  Ug  boys  wa£  the  law. 
They  were  the  cfaildreQ  of  divine  right  by  the  gift  of  superior  powers  and 
tfaey  acted  in  aocordanee  with  their  diaracter. 

If  the  foregoing  be  not  it  tme  type  and  figure  of  the  recent  conduct  of 
Prussia  and  her  ally  towards  Denmark,  both  in  her  sanguinary  attack 
upon  that  kingdom  and  her  ^  jockeying"  the  petty  despots  of  the 
German  CoofisdMation,  towards  whom  she  afiSseted  fnendsyp,  thea  is 
the  public  ju^ment  deeply  at  fault. 

But  there  is  something  nunre  cone«;ned  in  the  present  case  than  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  the  state  of  Deiunaric,  and  h» 
secret  hope  of  drawing  a  profit  of  some  kind  out  of  the  terminaUon  of  ike 
affair.  Is  sudi  an  exemplary^  with  a  disinterested  ^am[»on  of  the  (Af- 
ferent states  of  die  confederatioa  to  go  unrewarded  ?  Is  there  no  con- 
venient port  to  spare  for  her  infant  navy,  in  the  way  of  eomf^iment  for 
her  very  extraordinary  disinterestedness  in  behalf  of  (xennany?  ITiil 
there  be  no  ^  testimooial"  presented  for  her  services^  so  important  as 
they  have  fae^  after  the  most  approved  mode  in~  England  for  sendees  or 
non-services  thore,  as  the  whim  takes  ?  Prussia  is'  forming  a  navy.  A 
small  port,  if  the  water  be  deep  enough  for  ships  of  war,  will  be  acc^ 
able,  OTy  m  shc^rt,  a  cession  in  some  respect  adequate  to  repay  the  obliga- 
tion for  an  act  of  magnanimity  rarely  seen  among  European  natioDS, 
howevOT  such  matters  are  managed  among  Asiatic  states.  It  is  troe, 
the  petty  interests  of  the  confederation  may  be  found  as  difficult  to  be 
made  to  adi  in  concert  as  so  many  Chur^ies  of  diffiaring  creeds  to  agree. 
An  assemUage  of  petty  tyrannies  can  only  be  brought  to  assent  to  one 
favourite  nde  of  government  at  home.  Extttmal  affiurs  may  eauae  di£^ 
rences.  The  confederaticm,  foroEudable  in  union,  is  contemptible  sepa- 
rated. Hesse-Homberg^  for  example,  widi  an  empire  of  twenty  thoosuMl 
subjects,  and  ^ht  or  ten  square  leagues  of  earth ;  or  Licht^istein,  with 
a  realm  <^  two  square  leagues  and  a  hal^  and  a  population  of  five  or  sii 
thousand  souls ;  tihe  former  with  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  thoo* 
sand  two-^ling  pieces,  and  the  latter  with  forty  thousand.  We  fear  to 
put  the  shiltii^  into  pounds,  lest  we  offemd  the  dignity  of  either  of 
them,  Mid  other  sover^^  (Mrinees  ci  the  illusteious  body  whidi  they  coffl- 
pose.  Some  hundreds  of  London  merdiants  m^ht  boast  of  more  ex- 
tended revenues.  Those  schoolboys  and  others  who  have  been  so  aeatiy 
outwitted  by  Prusm,  will  they,  after  all,  poc^efc  the  affiront,  and,  in  fki» 
of  calling  their  armies  into  the  fi^  pi^  up  wkh  the  insult,  recollecdog 
what  if  the  better  part  of  valour?  We  inm^  they  idli,  and  that 
PlruMia  will  manage  to  retabi  a  taw  for  her  own  game.  ,^ 

But  it  is  said  that  a  seeret  allianot^  pvoCaiiely  denominated  "  Bdj, 

*  Hontesfuieo. 
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much  the  same  as  that  which  Lord  Casdereagh  applauded  throughout  all 
its  echoes,  al^ough  he  announced  that  England  could  not  join  it — it  is 
said  something  of  a  similar  kind  is  secretly  reviving  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  a  threefold  alliance,  triple-headed,  like  the  dog  of 
Aides.  How  can  these  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  terminate  ? 
The  lessons  furnished  subsequent  to  the  French  revolution — ^in  fact,  since 
the  present  century  commenced — do  not  hold  out  any  dieering  prospects 
to  the  Prussian  absolutists,  for  until  Prussia  purges  herself  pretty  strongly, 
she  must  remain  one  of  the  Cerberean  heads.  The  conduct  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  in  1848-49  was  an  antepast  of  his  future  rule.  We  have 
not  forgotten  the  scenes  enacted  in  1849,  when  the  despot  of  Baden  was 
aided  by  the  Prussian  crown  prince  agiunst  the  attempt  of  the  people^  to 
obtain  some  little  amelioration  of  their  conditioQ,  and  the  memory  of  the 
sanguinary  scenes  he  assbted  to  enact  was  a  decent  apprenticeship  for  his 
Damsh  doings.  The  executions,  imprisonments,  confiscations^  and  volun- 
tary exiles  from  that  territory  of  gamblers  and  swindlers,  among  the  higher 
orders,  were  counted  by  thousands  ;  nor  has  the  population,  in  consequence, 
once  attained  its  former  ratio.  Five  thousand  persons  were  imprisoned. 
Of  the  number  put  to  death  we  have  no  return.  Can  the  better  and  more 
high-mmded  sovereigns  not  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  times?  Has  the 
dowafJEd  of  the  rotten  Bourbon  dynasty  imparted  no  lesson  to  Germany 
in  particular?  Is  the  saying  still  seemingly  home  out  among  some  of  the 
modern  rulers,  ^  Of  those  whom  God  intends  to  destroy  he  first  darkens 
tbe  rision  ?"  Have  constitutional  governments  afforded  no  proof  of  their 
adyantages  to  prince  or  subject,  and  does  the  fever  of  absolute  rule  so  heat 
the  blood  of  longs,  that  they  become  insensible  to  that  species  of  rule 
which  is  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  stability  of  thrones  as  it  is  for  ' 
the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  alone  thrones  possess  a  legal  existence  ? 

Everybody  distrusts  Prussia.  Sinister  views  are  attributed  to  her  which 
arise  not  solely  from  the  past  experience  of  her  character,  for  of  that  she 
may  be  supposed  reckless.  The  felonious  appropriation  of  Poland  is  the 
bond  of  iniquity  which  cements  the  alliance  of  the  three  great  powers. 
The  attribute  ^'  Holy,"  attached  to  it  at  the  close  of  the  great  French  war, 
ha^  something  extremely  comical  in  the  application.  If  holiness  be  an 
attribute  of  the  vices  of  roU>ery  and  murder  to  no  trifling  extent — ^if  this 
be  admitted  by  the  courts  of  Europe  once  more,  it  would  be  well  that  we 
had  a  new  dktionary  of  words  and  meanings  for  burglars  and  thieves,  so 
that  when  two  or  tliree  rogues  unite  to  perpetrate  a  crime,  the  epithet 
**Eoly"  may  be  applied  in  addition  to  the  word  conspiracy.  It  would  go 
down  to  posterity  worthily,  and  impart  a  species  of  dignity  to  the  lower 
class  of  crime  of  which  at  present  it  stands  in  great  need,  at  least  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  it  was  never  lower  in  reputation. 

That  no  Injustice  be  done  to  Prussia  in  the  darkest  colouring  that  can 
be  put  upon  her  recent  conduct,  is  clear  in  the  disregard  she  paid  to  the 
representations  of  Denmark  at  the  outset,  when  in  her  breathless  haste  to 
shed  blood,  she  would  hear  of  no  reference  to  the  Rigsraad,  no  appeal  to 
the  great  powers  that  had  joined  in  the  Treaty  of  1852.  Even  now,  as 
severed,  a  part  of  Schleswig  holds  with  Denmark,  but  Prussia  will  appro- 

*  Baden  had  alKNit  a  million  souls,  taxed  twelve  shUUngs  per  bead,  man, 
womao^anddiild. 
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Sriate  or  give  all  away  for  her  own  interest  sake.  This  obligation  she 
isregard^.  In  the  same  spirit  of  dealing  with  the  nations  that  had  signed 
that  treaty,  as  she  formerly  exhibited  in  her  dealings  with  England  and 
France,  she  invaded  Denmark.  In  our  last  we  showed  what  her  conduct 
was  previously  to  the  *<  whipping,**  as  the  Americans  style  it,  which  she 
well  merited,  and  found  dealt  out  to  her  so  heartily  at  Jena.  Het  present 
conduct  partook  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  same  character.  Let  hw 
take  care  her  more  recent  outrage  on  the  intercourse  of  civilised  nations 
does  not  lead  in  the  ^nd  to  a  repetition  of  a  similar  punishment.  The 
course  of  politics  is  seldom  a  predestinated  one,  so  far  as  some  acute  adepts 
in  the  art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  can  foresee  from 
experience.  Europe  is  a  volcano  which  only  appears  to  slumber  that 
the  eruption  may  be  the  more  violent  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  glittering  bayonets  may  become  impotent  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
monstrous  doctrine,  so  long  the  watchword  of  some  of  the  more  powerful 
of  the  European  thrones,  that  they  exist  solely  for  those  who  nile  "  the 
millions  made  for  one." 

We  have  seen  the  relics  of  the  Bourbon  race  dethroned  and  maunder- 
ing about  Europe,  still  emulous  of  mischief,  yet  the  lesson  seems  lost  in 
Prussia,  at  least  with  her  military  sovereign.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  her  king  in  Baden  in  1848-49.  He  is  consistent,  and  has 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  Prussians  with  the  hackneyed  cry  of  "  Victory" 
from  their  pursuit  of  constitutional  government.  He  has  blinded  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects  with  dust  of  his  army's  raising,  and  his  people  have 
no  security  that  he  will  not  play  over  the  sanguinary  game  at  home 
.  which  he  assisted  in  carrying  out  in  Baden,  if  things  come  to  the  worst. 
Of  that,  however,  some  seem  to  think  there  is  no  fear.  Yet  the  taxation 
of  a  people  to  make  chains  for  their  own  limbs  is  not  new  in  the  world. 
Muskets  and  bayonets  are  generally  of  well-seasoned  iron,  well  adapted 
to  forge  the  fetters  of  those  who  dare  dispute  against  divine  right. 

Italy  is  a  painful  eyesore  to  the  arbitrary  rulers  of  the  combination  to 
which  Prussia  belongs.  Austria  g^eves  over  Italy  and  the  self-styled 
vicegerent  of  Heaven,  her  choice  ally  at  Rome.  But  the  political  game 
of  Rome  is  well-nigh  played  out.  Sensible  Roman  Catholics  everywhere 
consent  to  see  the  restoration  of  their  Church  to  its  original  state  of  in- 
terference and  rule  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  alone,  from  which  the  ambition 
of  the  popes  and  the  superstitions  of  the  past  among  the  laity  combined 
to  remove  her,  that  her  faith  might  become  an  instrument  of  temporal 
advantage.  Austria  is  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  and  clings  to  the 
remnant  of  power  which  the  Church  exerts  in  her  behalf  with  the  utmost 
tenacity,  repaying  the  Church  by  upholding  its  dogmas  and  authority  in 
all  matters.  It  is  true  Austria^  from  the  stolidity  of  its  rulers,  or  rather 
nobles,  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  later  hold  of  ecclesiastical  abuses 
and  absurdities.  Unfortunately,  that  empire  is,  like  Joseph's  coat,  of 
many  colours  in  matters  of  faith.  The  exclusion  of  all  but  one  creed 
from  beneath  her  sovereignty  would  be  impossible.  Yet  where  else  can 
the  Papal  hierarchy  look  for  support  ?  and  what  hope  of  support  can 
Austria  elsewhere  obtain  ? 

Italy  is  determined  to  support  the  Pope  only  as  head  of  the  Church. 
France  has  an  awkward  concordat,  with  which  the  power  of  the  Vatican 
has  to  wrestle.     The  Catholic  states  of  Germany  are  too  insignificant  to 
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be  of  anj  great  service,  even  if  they  agreed  to  become  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  Rome.  Spain  still  is  faithful,  but  who  cares  about  a  fine  country 
80  sadly  misruled  as  to  be  *'  impotent  in  Europe."  Some  of  our  Irish 
prelates  are  said  to  view  the  Pope's  temporal  authority  fully  as  sacred 
as  his  spiritual.  It  is  unfortunate  that  all  Catholics  do  not  come  into 
these  views  ;  none,  in  fact,  but  the  more  bigoted  of  its  members.  We 
take  it,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  a  political  sense  is 
getting  every  day  "  beautifully  less"  in  the  world.  The  ultimate  result 
of  this  will  be  greater  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  constitutions  into 
all  the  existing  monarchies,  and  the  active  management  of  their  own 
affairs  by  the  people  to  a  considerable  extent.  Thus  a  wholesome  re- 
straint will  be  imposed  upon  the  frolics  of  some  princes,  and  the  madness 
of  others. 

Standing  armies  paid  by  loans  are  the  rotten  columns  upon  which  the 
despotisms  of  Europe  repose.  For  those  destitute  of  credit  to  proceed 
much  farther  with  the  system  will  be  found  a  fallacy.  So  besotted  are 
they,  so  intensely  clouded  in  their  vision,  that  they  will  not  admit  any 
relaxation  of  their  fiscal  laws  which  might  furnish  them  with  additional 
means  to  struggle  a  little  longer  against  their  pecuniary  difficulties. 
There  is  something  decided  in. Austrian  despotism,  something  striking  in 
its  native  ignorance  and  stolidity.  It  makes  no  pretension  to  '*  go  beyond 
the  last."  It  cobbles  up  and  struggles  with  its  financial  difficulties,  but 
it  is  blind  to  the  result  they  will  finally  produce,  when  edicts  and  laws 
cease  to  have  effect,  because  the  credit  which  they  are  directed  to 
uphold  is  no  inore.  Loans  are  sought,  but  cannot  be  raised  from  the 
non-fulfilment  of  prior  obligations.  Armies  cannot  be  clothed  and  fed 
without  redoubling  the  public  burdens,  and  the  political  dissatisfaction  of 
the  subject  keeps  pace  with  the  distresses  of  the  government  of  which  its 
own  bad  management  of  affairs  and  arbitrary  ideas  of  rule  have  been  the 
sole  causes.  Such  a  crisis  can  never  happen  where  cabinets  are  guided  by 
the  simplest  maxims  of  common-sense,  a  spirit  of  honour  in  obligations, 
and  a  movement  in  all  cases  in  unison  with  the  advanced  spirit  of  the 
time.  But  this  is  rarely  the  case .  where  the  popular  influence  has  no 
share  in  governing.  The  degree  of  prosperity  of  modern  nations  will  be 
foand  to  coincide  with  the  extent  in  which  this  influence  is  exerted  upon 
the  government,  and  the  worst  government  in  its  nature,  even  when 
mildly  administered,  is  that  where  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  civil  servi- 
tude, and  can  impart  no  power  upon  just  principles  to  their  rulers  either 
in  enlightenment  or  devotion.  A  despotic  government  is  always  ruled  by 
policy  and  never  by  principle,  making  a  little  virtue  go  a  g^eat  way.  It 
knows  nothing  of  honour  as  a  rule,  because  there  is  no  emulation  under 
its  sceptre  in  relation  to  civil  liberty.  It  is  short-sighted,  because  it  is 
guided  by  a  solitary  interest,  and  capricious  from  lack  of  virtue. 

The  overwhelming  debts  of  the  European  nations  seem  in  no  way  yet  to 
affect  their  policy.  Austria,  struggling  against  credit  destruction,  under 
a  flood  of  debt,  consented  to  aid  the  subtle  object  of  Prussia  against  Den- 
mark. It  is  true,  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  her  ally  might  have  been 
here  the  motive  cause,  for  despotism  often  makes' the  toils  in  which  it  is 
itself  caught.  Sober  persons  cannot  help  asking  themselves  how  such 
difficulties  are  to  terminate.    The  Danish  struggle  shows  to  all  the  world 
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fhe  woriiilessness  of  treatiee  in  the  example  set  bj  Pnusia.  This  in  no 
amall  degree  seems  to  justify,  on  grounds  beyond  the  dangOT  of  the  mareh 
of  civil  Kbertj  at  home,  tlmt  arismg  from  a  neighbour  well  prepared  for 
war,  inrading  a  conntrj  unprepared  from  a  mistaken  confidence  in  the 
faith  of  rulm.  Hence  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  numerous  armies  at 
home^  derouring  the  wealth  of  European  nations,  are  not  unnecessary 
precautions.  However  dmt  may  be,  it  is  a  disgraceful  waste  and 
Imrden  upon  every  people,  wholly  originating  with  their  rulers.  Standing 
armies  are  plague  spots  upon  the  industry  and  resources  of  those  countries 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  governments  of  which  are  only  maintained  by 
the  influence  of  force. 

It  could  not  escape  observation  how  quickly  the  Prussian  chambers  were 
silenced  when  the  intended  aggressions  of  the  king  upon  Denmark  became 
known.  No  one  credited  that  a  moment  so  unexpected  would  arrive,  and 
that  war  should  be  kindled  upon  such  shallow  pretensions.  That  surprise 
ceasing  and  the  tragedy  being  con<^ded,  the  lesson  of  the  worth  of  the 
noisy  Prussian  struggle  for  liberty  is  pretty  clear.  Secondly,  the  danger 
of  sodden  hostile  attack  by  bordering  nations  upon  each  other  is  cleariy 
exhibited.  In  the  third  place  the  real  value  of  European  treaties  is  dis- 
played to  the  worid.  Fourthly,  the  weaker  nations  of  Europe  are  shown 
that  in  outrages  committed  upon  them  they  must  rely  upon  their  own 
means  of  defence,  the  boasted  "  balance  of  power^'  only  baring  reference 
to  states  above  two  or  three  millions  in  population,  or  to  those  indi- 
Tiduals  personally  who  rule  them. 

It  may  be  said  we  shall  do  injustice  to  Prussia  if  we  give  no  credit  to 
her  nommal  representatives,  for  their  sincerity  in  resisting  the  attacks 
made  upon  their  independence.     We  can  only  judge  of  them  by  thehr 
conduct,  and  they  seem  to  have  joined  heartily  enough  in  the  result  of 
hostilities  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  to  have  taken,  under  the  dust  thrown 
into  their  eyes  by 'the  war,  that  war  as  an  aichievement  so  astounding 
in  its  success  as  to  silence  all  differences,  constitutional  or  otherwise. 
Tickled  with  the  sound  of  glory — a  bastard  glory  as  it  is— *they  are  con- 
tent to  leave  the  struggle  they  began  to  die  into  fbrgetfulness.     Such  is 
not  the  course  of  true  patriotism.     Prussia  alone  profits  or  hopes  to  profit 
by  her  pretended  zeal  for  the  confederation,  a  few  candle  ends  and  cheese 
parings  having  always  been  in  expectation.     Austria,  nearly  bankrupt, 
was  dragged  into  the  contest  merely  to  retain  her  station  in  the  estimation 
of  the  confederation,  sufiPering^  Prussia  to  play  the  monkey  and  make 
a  cat's-paw  of  her,  while  at  t»e  same  time  she  is  crouching  under  her 
burdens  in  Hungary  and  Italy.     One  of  them,  that  of  Hung^ary,  might 
be  removed  but  for  the  influence  of  the  order  of  one  of  the  most  stupid  of 
the  feudal  nobilities  in  Europe,  for  the  emperor  is  said  to  be  well  inten- 
tioned  in  the  matter. 

Russia  is  quiet,  baring  enough  to  do  both  at  home  and  in  Poland,  and 
it  is  probable  that  of  the  triple  alliance  so  much  feared,  Phissia  alone  has 
the  will  for  further  mischief  just  now  encouraged  by  her  success  against 
Denmark. 

France  remains  tranquil.  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  its  government  in 
regard  to  the  press  is  made  a  matter  of  continual  complaint  hy  the  Englisli 
newspapers.     It  is  the  constant  habit  of  English  people,  at  home  or  id 
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foreign  countries,  to  measure  all,  good  or  bad,  "by  their  own  peck,'*  This 
arises  from  a  positive  igpiorance  of  circumstances  in  the  petty  horizon  within 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  act  and  observe.  It  is  a  very  disagreeable 
thing  to  meet  our  countiprmen  abroad.  B^otbing  pleases  them,  not  because 
it  is  not  adapted  to  its  place,  but  because  it  is  not  like  that  to  which  they 
have  been  accostoooied.  Nor  can  they  be  made  sensible  of  thor  faulty  so 
diat  it  is  soBsetimea  painful  to  see  one  8  own  country  people  so  ridiculonalj 
expose  dieouMdvea.  "  There  10  no  liberty  of  the  press  in  France."  But 
there  is  no  reafaneiion  except  on  pufaUo  a&irsi,  and  widi  them  some  restrict 
&m  is  needfidL  The  excitabiHty  of  the  Frenchman  is  beyond  bounds; 
almost  incomprehennble  save  at  home»  Three  or  four  powerful  political 
parties  divide  tilie  French  people,  and  the  violence  of  party  attacks  upon 
each  oih«r  would  also  be  Erected  upon  the  government,  which  would  have 
to  combat  periods  of  excitement  mus  kindled,  which  eoold  not  be  put 
^wn  without  troittble.  Hie  freedom  of  the  press  there  must  be  a  work 
of  time.  A  Frencbman  does  not  read  a  piqper  opposed  to  him  in  senti- 
ment  with  the  grunt  or  perhaps  violent  interjection  of  an  Englbhman 
who  finds  his  principles  and  party  sneered  at,  ridiculed,  or  abused,  and  so 
it  ends.  The  Qaul  is  desperately  susceptiblew  He  will  harangue  hb 
friends  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  He  will  talk  to  friend  after  friend 
upon  the  insult,  and  censure  it  more  violently.  Others  will  take  up  the 
qaestion^  nor  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  up  a  mob  by  this  species  of  action, 
which  the  mere  perusal  of  the  article  itself  would  not  cause  in  him  who 
had  read  it  at  seotmd  hand*  This  kind  of  result  happening  among  three 
or  four  parties  wofuld  soon  become  disturbing,  and  extend  like  the  circle 
from  a  stone  flung  into  still  water.  Bourb^ist,  Orleanist,  Bonapartist, 
RepubUcan,  would  all  have  a  hand  in  the  fray.  In  England  the  puUic 
are  little  moved  by  any  diatribe.  In  plaee  of  Imng  excited  by  the 
epithets  bestowed  by  the  press,  if  violent,  they  are  ixiade  a  matter  for 
ridicule,  if  they  are  not  of  &e  reader's  »de.  For  the  most  part  he  passes 
them  by,  and  we  too  much  fear,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  s^  to  think  and 
sometimes  to  inquire,  when  they  are  {dausible,  '^  What  shall  I  get  if  I 
(^Dge  sides  p''  He  has  no  old  or  new  dynasty  for  whidi  to  oomlmt.  He 
has  no  fault  to  find  with  his  sovereign.  If  a  minister  become  unpopular, 
he  growls,  censures  his  public  measures,  and  takes  the  first  opportunity  of 
YOiaDg  against  his  bterest  at  an  election,  unless  he  gets  more  by  votmg 
in  his  favour,  for  in  polities  the  physical  with  him  too  often  prevails  over 
the  moral  end. 
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ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY .♦ 

When,  in  October  last,  Richard  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died, 
the  world  lost  an  original  thinker  and  energetic  worker,  the  like  of  whom 
it  may  not  soon  see  again.  Unlike  hundreds  of  others,  who  with  super- 
eminent  talent  have  been  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  obstacles  which  for- 
tune presented,  he  seems  firom  the  first  to  have  been  destined  for  and 
attended  bj  success.  His  career  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  students  and  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  fancy  that  their  labours  are  useless,  and  that 
all  their  energy  and  industry  must  be  useless  to  others  and  profitless  to 
themselves.  Steadily  and  consistently,  from  first  to  last,  he  proceeded, 
veering  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  unswerving  in  principle 
and  obstinate  in  the  right,  exciting  others  by  his  example,  daunted  neither 
by  opposition  nor  calumny,  and  at  last  arriving  at  the  eoal  by  a  determina* 
tion  to  succeed,  backed  by  an  amount  of  ability  which  under  any  circum- 
stances must  have  been  the  precursor  to  fortune  and  to  &me. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  former  biographical  works  met  with  success,  and  we 
fancy  that  his  Memoir  of  Archbbhop  Whately  will  increase  his  reputa- 
tion, as  both  in  style  and  execution  it  is  superior  to  any  of  them.  The 
art  of  writing,  like  that  of  speaking,  requires  practice  and  experience  to 
ensure  perfection,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  volumes  in  this  light, 
it  becomes  at  once  obvious  that  he  has  lost  nothing  and  learned  much,  and 
that  while  his  style  is  more  solid  and  secure,  the  minor  graces  of  finish  and 
minute  correctness  have  been  sedulously  attended  to ;  which  qualities, 
coupled  with  indefatigable  industry  and  a  never-ceasing  study  of  his  sub- 
ject, make  his  book  a  desirable  companion.  It  is  certain,  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  amount  of  pains  was  too  g^reat  to  be  given  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  reliable  memoir  of  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Doctor  Whately,  and 
although  his  biographer  does  not  assume  his  work  to  be  exhaustive,  still, 
on  the  whole,  we  cannot  see  what  has  been  left  undone  to  make  it  so,  or 
what  further  ground  or  materials  other  writers  can  resort  to  in  order  to 
*make  their  labours  more  worthy  or  popular.  One  great  value  in  Mj. 
Fitzpatrick  is,  that,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  he  applies  himself  to  reality 
and  not  speculation;  and  another  is,  that  having  endeavoured  to  collect 
and  collate  facts  gathered  from  unexceptionable  sources,  he  gives  the 
ipsissima  verba  as  he  received  them,  and  thus  leaves  us  to  glean  the 
salient  points  of  character  from  those  who  by  friendship,  intimacy,  or  con- 
stant professional  intercourse^  were  best  calculated  to  supply  them.  These 
are  matters  which  are  at  all  times  desirable,  but  in  connexion  with  Doctor 
Whately  were  abundantly  necessary  and  judicious.  The  groundwork  of 
the  character  of  the  archbishop  was  a  degree  of  self-reliance  amounting 
almost  to  obstinacy,  and  it  required  the  attestation  of  those  who  knew 
him  best  to  prevent  us  from  believing  that  this  apparent  inflation  pro- 
ceeded, not  m>m  consistent  firmness,  but  from  vanity  engendered  by  early 

*  Memoirs  of  Richard  Whately,  Archhishop  of  Dablio.  With  a  Glance  at  bis 
Cotemporaries  and  Times.  By  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  J.  P.,  &c.  &a  London: 
Bichard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
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and  continuous  success.     That  his  decided  temperament,  however,  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  his  fortunes,  we  may  easily  infer  ^m  the  details, 
giren  with  great  perspicuity  by  his  biographer.     It  may  be  recollected 
that  all  through  the  government  of  Lord  Grey,  the  ''  Church  of  Ireland," 
and  all  questions  with  which  it  had  to  do  or  was  mixed  up  with,  were 
thorns  in  the  side  of  ministers  which  they  found  it  excessively  hard  to  get 
rid  of.    Above  all  was  that  of  '<  tithes,**  that  '^  fertile  source  of  discontent 
and  slaughter,*'  as  Plunket  once  called  it,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  will  and 
efforts  of  the  people  went,  was  doomed,  if  not  to  extinction  at  least  to  the 
''modification,"  which  was  ultimately  awarded  them.   Then,  again,  came 
the  abrogation  or  lopping  off  of  bishoprics,  always  an  unpalatable  subject 
to  expectants,  and  which  could  only  be  carried  through  by  great  resolution 
and  firmness.     Finally,  the  cause  of  *^  national  education"  began  to  raise 
its  head  above  the  polemical  and  political  horizon,  and  the  question  was 
what  was  to  be  done  with  it»  and  how  could  it  best  be  accomplished.  There 
were  many  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way,  and  it  required  men  of  surpassing 
firmness,  coupled  with  great  moderation  and  forbearance,  to  get  rid  of 
them.    Still,  *'  England's  difficulty,"  as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  called  Ireland, 
was  to  be  met  and  provided  for;  tnings  hs^l  arrived  at  that  pass,  after  the 
Act  of  Emancipation,  that  it  was  impossible  to  neglect  them.     At  this 
period  it  was  that  Archbishop  Magee,  Doctor  Whately's  predecessor,  died, 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  at  Oxford   and   elsewhere  when,  per 
saltum,  Doctor  Whately  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  first-rate  pre- 
ferment and  ten  thousand  a  year.     But  although  he  had  not,  apparently, 
been  taking  notes  of  the  acts  of  others,  they  had  been  studying  his.    His 
politics  at  Oxford  were  liberal  and  independent ;  he  had  stood  by  Sir 
Hobert  Feel  under  difficult  and  embarrassing  circumstances ;  he  had  given 
tokens  of  a  progressive  liberality  in  church  matters,  which  was  then  a 
novelty,  and  when  the  fitting  time  came,  the  obstinate,  bigoted,  and  prag- 
matical prelate  Magee  was  at  once  succeeded  by  an  unknown  man,  whom 
Lord  Grey  had  never  seen  or  spoken  to,  but  for  whose  efficiency  Lord 
Brougham  was  the  sure  guarantee.  In  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  that  Doctor  Whately  knew 
the  source  from  which  his  preferment  proceeded.  It  was  a  judicious  choice, 
however,  as  it  turned  out,  although  to  the  recipient  himself  it  proved  any- 
^g  but  a  bed  of  roses. 

Jttdgbg  by  the  statistics  laid  down  for  us  lately  by  a  cotemporary,  the 
great  body  of  the  pastors  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  have 
utUe  to  do  save  to  quarrel  with  others  and  dispute  amongst  themselves. 
*^  Tithes"  were  dear  to  them,  and  "  reform"  a  monster  firom  which  they 
fled  with  all  their  souls.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  "  Kildare-street 
educational  system"  was  in  full  bloom,  and  the  very  idea  of  superseding 
^t  by  a  more  qualified  and  prog^ssive  one — one  in  which  all  classes 
and  creeds  could  join  without  danger  to  faith  and  allowance  for  prejudice 
—was,  monstrum  et  horrendum,  not  to  be  thought  of  or  tolerated.  All 
these  impedimenta  the  newly-appointed  archbishop  was  perfectly  aware 
(^)  and,  with  characteristic  har(tihood,  was  prepared  to  face,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  overcome.  He  went  to  Ireland,  therefore,  well  knowing  that 
great  labour  lay  before  him,  and  that  tremendous  difficulties  were  to  be 
pverconne.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  account  of  this  part  of  his  career  is  exceed- 
H\f  graphic  and  interesting.     The  new  prelate  was  received  by  his 
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elergy  wiih  sulkn  conrtefj,  eked  out  -wiih  sly  inouendo  noi  the  leas 
anBoying  beeaase  its  red  owners  coald  not  be  grappled  with. 

Some  called  him  a  latitodinariaii,  some  a  deist,  some  a  bear,  and,  still 
more  terrible,  some  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.     His  maoners  were  eanvased, 
his  principles  diseossed  and  misrepreseated,  and  even  bis  eood^umoured 
jokes  were  distorted.    But  he  was  just  tbe  man  to  face  and  tnunpie  dswn 
all  this.   He  knew  what  he  was  commitsioDed  to  do,  and  he  did  it,  trust 
ing  to  the  after-efieets  for  his  reward.     Quietly  bat  firmly  he  pvoeeeded 
on  his  course,     '*  None  are  all  eyil,"  as  Byron  sings,  and  gradually  those 
who  quarrelled  with  his  social  habitudes  began  to  regard  them  as  **  amiable 
ecoentrieities ;"  bis  sins  of  theological  laxity  were  niied  down  to  tbe  sane 
category ;  his  jokes  became  popular  at  tbe  tables  of  the  great;  and  as  to 
his  papistry,  ho  was  not  long  in  showing  that  he  could  be  boA  toleraat 
and  Protestant,  and  that  although  he  sat  with  Doctor  Murray  (tbe 
Roman  Catholic  arehbishop)  at  tbe  same  board,  the  hoiy-water  fouat  tad 
transubstantiatioa  were  just  as  abhorrent  to  him  as  ever  they  had  bees 
to  the  prindples  of  his  intolerant  predecessor,  Doctor  Magee.     Two  or 
three  things  seem  to  have  conduced  to  these  happy  results.     He  did  not 
care  ibr  popularity  ;  he  loyed  literature  and  literary  pursuits,  and  he  was 
indifferent  to  money,  to  state,  or  to  display.     In  hk  own  aaiod,  he  stood 
on  what  the  elder  Disraeli  calls  ^  a  Pisgah  height,"  and  was  content  to 
wait  until  prejudice  had  subsided  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  g^Mil.  He  lired 
to  see  the  ^^  tithes"  settled  on  a  more  moderate,  juet,  fmd  satisfaetoiy 
basis  than  tliey  had  been  for  centuries  before,  although  still  by  no  meaas 
what  strict  justice  would  demand ;  he  witnessed  the  doom  of  many  l 
wealthy  bishopric,  the  inutility  of  which,  in  6U(^  a  countiy  as  Ireland, 
with  its  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  Roman  Catholics,  was  too  evident  ts 
be  longer  upheld ;  and  he  materially  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  national  education,  which  thwe  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
has  worked  wonders  for  Ireland,  and  the  operation  of  which  went  on  kt 
many  years  most  harmoniously — in  f^t,  until  Ultramootane  influence 
ushered  in  the  demon  of  religious  discord,  and  dus,  again,  put  other 
psities  OB  their  mettle,  thus  unsettling  everything,  and  giving  any  go- 
vernment tiiat  <ohoo8es  a  decent  pretext  to  withhohi  the  grant,  so  loag 
clamoured  for,  and  now  made  a  bone  of  contention  between  extreme 
parties,  who  have  only  fiery  and  unreasonable  seal  of  tiie  worst  kind  to 
eustain  them.     Even  Archbishop  Whately  himeelf  was  ultimately  drawn 
into  the  sectarian  mel^    When  his  vigour  of  mind  had  dimiaished,  asd 
when  his  temperate  and  reasonaUecoikMgue,  Doctor  Murray,  had  shoiied 
0^  his  mortal  coil,  and  been  succeeded  by  a  more  stem  snd  uncompro- 
mising spirit ;  and  when,  moreover.  Doctor  Whately  had  €omewhat  d^ 
^rted  fnMM  that  *'  neutrality,''  by  the  exact  ^omphanoe  with  whieb  the 
^retem  had  hitherto  worked  so  mrmooiously  and  well,  then  it  was  tbit 
opposition  began  and  warfare  set  in ;  then  it  was  that  tbe  sucbhi^ 
gave  up  the  favourite  of  his  younger  4ays,  which  he  had  wovfaed  so  hstti 
to  establish  on  a  firm  footing ;  and,  finally^  ^hy  4iie  adviea  of  ^eads," 
eager  but  ii^udicious,  then  «t  was  that  he  ezhibvled  some  lack  of  tsmjiCir 
and  cahn  judgment,  and  widened  the  breach  between  m«l  seets  which  ft 
had  been  part  of  his  origiuid  mission  to  heal. 

Wo  have  ran  hastMy  over  these  makers,  suggested  as  they  arsby  Mf* 
Fitzpatriok^  extremely  ele¥er  and  impartikl  'vmk,  mid  whida  |we  related 
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tod  discussed  by  him  in  a  dear,  ^Etithful,  and  most  unprejadiced  spirit^ 
obnoualy  seekin^^  to  publish  what  he  felt  to  be  genuinely  true,  and  no- 
thing more  nor  less.  Iniked,  this  utter  absence  of  partisanship,  and  anxiety 
to  be  correct^  form  great  and  pleasant  features  in  his  work.  He  nothing 
extenuates,  and  sets  down  naught  in  malioe.  His  character  of  Doctor 
Whately  is  masterly  in  its  details  and  charming  in  its  execution;  his 
account  of  the  early  life  and  labours  of  his  illustrious  subject  is  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and,  when  all  is  done,  we  rise  from  the  perusal 
with  a  high  estimate  of  the  abilities  of  the  author,  and  an  increased  re- 
spect for  the  genius,  industry,  and  marvellous  acquirements  of  the  re- 
markable man  whom  he  has  portrayed  so  minutely  and  so  well. 

Without  entering  into  a  long,  and  what  readers  generally  feel  t«  be  a 
superfluously  minute^  account  of  Doctor  Whately 's  ancestry  and  very  early 
age,  Mr.  Fitzpstrick,  with  great  judgment  and  good  taste,  supplies  us  witn 
sufficiently  ample  revelations  of  both,  and  as  we  go  alon£^  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident*  that  his  researches  have  been  unwearied,  and  hare  been 
attended  with  pleasant  and  valuable  results.     By  these  we  learn  that  the 
fiunily  from  which  the  archbishop  was  descended  was  a  Surrey  one,  of 
§;reat  respectability,  which  in  its  time  had  produced  many  able,  and  some 
eminent,  men ;  that  his  father  was  the  Reverend  Joseph  Whately,  a  pre- 
bend^ of  Bristol,  and  that  Richard — the  youngest  of  eight  children— 
was  bom  in  Cavendish-square,  London,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1786. 
''At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  placed  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford — the 
tken  great  school  of  speculative  philosophy — ^where  his  onginality  at  once 
attracted  attention.     But  he  did  not  rise  like  a  rocket     His  under- 
graduate course  is  said  to  have  been  quiet,  and  it  does  not  ^pear  that  he 
obtained  the  much-coveted  honour  of  a  double-first.     However,  he  ob- 
tained a  double-second  in  the  same  year  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bishop 
Gilbert,  and  Dean  Conybeare  were  firsts."     From  ''  the  hour  he  entered 
Oxford,  Richard  Whately  was,  as  we  have  said,  remarkable  for  a  certain 
amount  of  originality,  both  of  thought  and  action,  which  sometimes 
amoimted  to  rank  eccentricity."     In  1808  he  graduated,  and  in  1810 
pinduced  a  valuable  English  essay,  which  won  the  twenty-guinea  prize. 
^'A  brilliant  constellation  shone  there  in  those  days.     We  have  but  to 
mention  the  names  of  Whately,  Copleston,  Newman,  Davison,  Amoldi 
Froud,  Keble,  Mant,  R.  WiIber£orce,  Spencer,  Hawkixis^  Hampden,  and 
Pusey,  to  rekindle  many  an  old  glow,  and  awaken  many  a  fond  associa- 
tioQ.^'    To  John  Henry  Newman,  Whately  was  greatly  attaehed.  When 
Whately  Became  principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  his  vice-principal  was 
Newman ;  and,  oddly  enough,  when  Newman  had  entered  the  Roman 
Cathdic  Church,  and  become  principal  of  the  "  Catholic  Fniversity  in 
D^iblm,  the  old  associates  were  face  to  £ace  again :  the  one  in  the  palace, 
die  other  in  tl^  Catholic  University,  looking  at  each  other  from  opposite 
sides  of  St  Stephen's  Green.*'     It  has  been  observed  by  others,  however, 
that  their  intimacy  was  never  renewed;  indeed,  the  state  of  parties  in 
IreiaDd  rendered  this  all  but  impossible.     In   1811  Doctor  Whatehr 
became  a  Fellow,  and  in  1812  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity.   Doctor  Whately^ 
specialty  was  indbmitable  industry ;  '<  from  his  earliest  youth  he  battfed 
y&  and  balked  all  tenmtatious  to  sfetk     He  knew  that  indolence  begins 
iQ  oobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains ;  and  he  never  spared  either  die  sinews 
<'his  strong  mijad  or  the  muscles  of  las  strong  arm ;  and  idien,  as  some* 
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times  happenedi  a  headache  overtook  some  unusually  severe  intellectual 
effort,  the  writer  of  these  lines  has  seen  him  refresh  himself  by  cutting 
down  a  tree  or  digging  up  the  earth.*'  In  1819  appeared  '*  Historic 
Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte/'  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  sceptical  criticism  in  general,  and  of  the  German 
neology  in  particular.  '^  Doctor .Whately  used  to  say  that  at  the  time 
he  published  this  pamphlet  the  heresy  of  the  German  Rationalists  had 
formidably  penetrated  Oxford ;  and  it  has  been  recently  asserted  that 
even  Doctor  Pusey  was  tinged  by  its  progress."  On  Pusey's  part, 
however,  this  has  been  denied.  The  ^'  Historic  Doubts"  ran  through 
thirteen  editions. 

In  1822  Doctor  Whately  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  Halesworth, 
in  Suffolk,  and  Ghediston,  in  Norfolk,  *<  with  its  three  thousand  sheep, 
and  temporalities  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year."  In  1825  he 
published  some  theological  essays,  of  which  his  '<  Essays  on  the  Difficulties 
m  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament," 
display,  perhaps,  the  deepest  erudition.  At  the  period  of  their  publica- 
tion he  had  but  little  idea  that  he  should  ever  preside  over  the  See  of 
Dublin,  although  when  he  arrived  there  he  found,  to  his  cost,  that  his 
evangelical  flock  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  his  formidable  attack 
upon  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  doctrine.  Even  so 
recently  as  1862  we  find  one  of  the  ablest  amongst  them — "sorry  to  see 
him,  a  great  man,  and  I  believe  a  good  man,  and  a  chief  ruler  in  the 
Church — so  opposed  to  that  wholesome  and  comforting  doctrine,  which 
that  church  has  inscribed,  as  it  were,  in  letters  of  g^old  upon  her  banners.** 

In  1826  he  was  appointed  president  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  by  his  ad- 
mirer Lord  Grenville.  "  The  equanimity  of  the  university  was  much 
discomposed  by  the  news;**  and  the  appointment  was  by  no  means 
popular.  He  was  a  martinet  as  to  discipline,  and  a  foe  to  irregularities 
of  all  kinds.  We  are  told  by  the  Times  that  "  he  satirised  freely,  and 
snubbed  without  a  qualm,  or  even  a  thought  of  his  victim."  But  this  is 
a  rough  estimate,  and  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  gentler  attributes 
given  him  by  the  same  organ,  that  '*  to  genius  and  goodness  Whately 
felt  as  a  brother;  and  even  where  there  was  some  disagreement,  or 
diversity  of  temper,  he  was  a  loving,  confiding,  and  most  zealous  friend.'* 
The  fact  was,  that  he  found  the  academic  discipline  of  his  college  greatly 
in  arrear,  and  more  suo,  he  endeavoured  to  reform  and  restore.  But  a 
man  might  do  all  this,  and  even  feel  it  an  obligation  to  punish  as  well  as 
to  reprimand,  without  seeking  to  exceed  his  obvious  duty  by  needless 
severity  or  injustice  at  all. 

In  1826  appeared  the  book  with  which  the  name  of  Whately  will 
always  remain,  in  the  minds  of  general  scholars,  more  particularly  asso- 
ciated, the  "  Elements  of  Logic."  The  Edinburgh  Beview  stigmatised 
it  as  "indistinct,  ambiguous,  and  even  contradictory" — very  grave 
charges  to  make  against  a  work  on  such  a  subject — and  the  Scotch  meta- 

eiysicians  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Edinburgh,  The  late  Sir  William 
amilton  attacked  it,  but  it  has  stood  its  ground,  and  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  logical  students  feel  how  much  they  owe  to  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  the  man  who  first  popularised  the  study  by  making  it  acces- 
sible to  all.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  in  the  composition  of  the 
work  Doctor  Whately  had  been  materially  assisted  by  Doctor  Newmaki; 
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bat  in  a  graceful  commtinication  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  latter  states  this 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  says,  "  My  part  in  Whately's  '  Logic '  was  small 
indeed."  He  merely  employed  his  friend  to  draw  it  up  in  a  synthetical 
form,  *<  and  when  he  wrote  his  article  for  the  Encyclopcedia  Metro* 
polUanOy  he  made  use  of  this  rough  draft  of  mine  as  a  sort  of  basis  for 
his  work."  In  1826,  a  work  called  '^  Letters  on  the  Church,  by  an 
Episcopalian,"  was  generally  attributed  to  Whately,  and  never  denied. 
Its  strong  points  are  curious,  considering  his  after  career.  It  states  that 
Church  and  State  should  be  independent  of  each  other ;  that  the  double 
usurpation  of  the  Church  in  temporals  and  the  State  in  spirituals  is  a 
pro&natioD,  and  that  the  Church  may  justly  and  by  right  retain  its  pro- 
perty, though  separated  from  the  State. 

lA>ctor  Whately  had  a  horror  of  the  style,  copied  by  Oxford  from  the 
German  metaphysicians,  which  he  called  '<  the  foggy  form."  To  this 
dislike  it  b,  possibly,  that  we  owe  to  him  the  composition  of  his  ^<  Rhe- 
toric," the  wonderful  pith  and  clearness  of  which,  coupled  with  its  Doric 
simplicity,  may,  inter  alia,  convince  many  a  pretentious  declaimer  of 
^  their  error  in  imagining  that  they  have  a  command  of  language, 
whereas,  it  was  language  had  the  command  of  them." 

Whately  was  not  popular  at  Oxford.  **  Oxford,"  as  the  THtnes  said, 
'<had  resigned  itself  to  orthodoxy  and  Toryism,  and  Whately  was  an 
inquirer  and  a  liberal.  He  had  no  power  at  all  in  the  board  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  nor  had  he  a  winning  way,  although  he  eventually 
won;  but  he  was  one  of  the  leading  preachers  of  his  time,  and  his 
crushing  logic  and  denunciation  of  abuses,  although  it  made  his  own 
path  rutty,  did  not  serve  to  make  smoother  that  of  those  who  tooth  and 
nail  opposed  him." 

In  1829,  *^  Peel  fell  into  great  odium  with  his  learned  constituents  at 
Oxford,  in  consequence  of  hb  change  of  policy  on  the  Catholic  question." 
Peel  was  thrown  out,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  elected-— even  Doctor  New- 
man voted  against  the  emancipator — while  Whately,  true  to  tolerance 
and  progression,  stood  by  his  mend,  and  when  the  warfare  was  over, 
retired  calmly  to  his  study,  and  prepared  his  '^  Speculative  Views  on  a 
Future  State."  In  1830,  Whately  accepted  the  Drummond  Professor- 
ship of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  the  incidents  connected  with  which 
we  must  pass  over  in  order  to  come  at  once  to  his  greatest  preferment  of 
all^  *<  The  Archbishopric  of  Dublin."  It  was  a  sort  of  thunder-dap  to 
Oxford,  although  an  Oxford  man  had  the  preferment.  Men  rubbed  their 
eves  and  shook  their  heads,  and  said  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  or 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Such  a  thing  never  was  heard  of 
before.  Whately's  frien£  assured  him  that  he  was  altogether  unfitted 
for  the  position ;  hb  foes  prophesied  that  he  would  be  shot  down  like  a 
rook  horn  behind  a  hedge,  and,  at  the  best,  that  hb  '<  peculiar  views" 
would  never  do  for  Dublin.  In  answer  to  this  the  archbishop  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  packed  hb  portmanteau,  and  having  obtained  a  few  letters 
of  introduction  from  the  lion.  E.  G.  Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby,  he  tra- 
velled down  to  Holyhead,  stepped  aboard  the  packet,  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
and  gallantly  prepared  to  encounter  Dublin  polemics  and  Irbh  rapparees, 
arm^  with  his  own  '<  Logic"  and  '<  Rhetoric,"  a  stout  heart,  a  firm 
purpose,  and  a  good  cause. 

After  all,  however,  it  b  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Oxford  stood 
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aghast  when  the  manrelkNis  prize  was  giyen  to  a  man  who  had  never 
sought  for  and  never  expected  it,  since  it  was  not  until  full  six  years  after 
his  elevation  that  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded  became  known  to 
himself.  Then,  indeed,  it  ooaed  out  that  Lord  Brougham  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  business  ;  he  knew  Doctor  Whately'A  qualities  well,  and  so 
knowmg,  he  recommended  Inm  to  Lord  Grey,  then  prime  mini^r,  and 
the  thing  was  done.  The  letters  in  which  Lord  Brougham,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  states  his  *'  recollections"  of  his  suggestion  to  Lord  Grey, 
and  the  letter  of  af^poiataient  itself  from  the  premier  are  embodied  in  t£e 
work,  and  do  credit  to  both.  Mr.  Fitspatrick's  account  of  these  passages 
is  exceedingly  well  done. 

The  Times  stated  that  the  new  mrdibishop  found  Dublin  at  least  as 
oongenial  and  pleasant  as  Oxford ;  this  was  saying  but  little,  for  Oxford 
had  been  to  him  a  bed  of  thorns ;  but  litde  as  it  was  it  exceeded  the  exact 
truth.  Tlie  question  of  the  day  was  '^  tithes,"  and  '^  an  organised  deter- 
mination to  pay  them  no  m<Hre  animated  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ire- 
land." Some  idea  of  this  ^' determination"  may  be  formed  from  the 
statements  given  by  Mr«  Fitzpatrick.  *'  Two  Protestant  clergymen  were 
murdered,  and  great  atrocities  were  committed  on  all  sides.  The  Eev, 
Mr.  Morritt,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  in&ntry,  demanded  tithes  at 
Skibbereen.  The  peasantry  replied  that  the  tenth  perch  of  every  ridge 
was  at  his  service ;  but  Mr.  Morritt  insisted  on  his  riglit  to  exact  tithe 
from  some  potatoes  which  had  been  ready  dug  and  stored  in  a  barn.  On 
being  refused  admission,  he  ordered  the  yeomanry  to  '^  fire,"  and  twenty- 
nine  persons  fell  dead.  Blood  was  also  shed  at  Carriekshock,  Ralthcormae, 
CastlepoUard,  and  Newtownbarry.  At  the  latter  place  the  military  fired, 
killing  fourteen  and  wounding  twenty-six  persons."  This  was  the  period 
daring  which  Doctor  Wbately  donned  his  mitre,  which  act  was  pro- 
noun^ by  the  Tory  organs  of  that  day  as  a  gage  of  defiance  to  Anglo- 
Ireland  and  a  heavy  blow  to  Protestant  liberty,  since  how  could  a  \^liig 
axkd  an  Englishman,  who  suppoiied  Sir  Robert  Ped  in  his  apostasy,  by 
his  vote  at  Oxford,  be  true  to  ^therP  His  Irish  critics  gave  him  a  bare 
twelvemonth  to  wreck  the  Eetabliohmont  he  was  sent  to  preside  ov^; 
his  rough-and-ready  manaer  was  olajected  to  ;  his  ^*  brusqueness  and  dis- 
regard of  forms,  distasteful  to  Irishmen  of  every  grade."  He  betrayed 
his  clergy  into  bad  logic  and  then  laughed  at  them,  and,  once  or  twice  be 
^mad  his  coat-tails  before  the  fire  in  a  fMhiooable  drawing-room,  upon 
which  Seijeaot  Gould  wittity  remarked  that  *^  the  bishop  keeps  nncevered 
that  which  ought  to  be  covered,  and  the  peer  keeps  covered  Ifeat  which 
ought  to  be  uncovered.*'  This  latter  alhisioa  was  to  a  noble  lord,  wh(H 
afflicted  wil^  biddness,  put  on  his  hat  to  keep  his  head  warm.  A  sort  of 
misty  idea  was  fbrmed  of  his  "  uasouad  theological  views"  by  8(mie  of 
his  clergy,  who  had  no  notion  that  a  man  who  voted  for  Fed  and  tole- 
naiioii  could  be  good  for  anything  $  and  it  was  univetsally  ackaowle(i|g<ed 
that  the  pakoe  vas  by  ma  means  eo  sq»leMdidly  furnished  as  it  was  in 
Doctor  Magee\i  time ;  that  this  new  maa^s  eanii^;es  were  ''  likabby''  and 
undignified;  tbti  his  ^'cUmites  were  ridiculouely  plain;**  that  his  ^viae 
wifl  corked;  and,  in  fine,  that  iflie  masn^s  of  the  host  were  in  keepiog 
with  all  tl^  rest,  and  could  never  ooaiinue  to  be  tolerated  aaooogst  a 
body  of  educated  gentlemen,  who  had  little  else  to  do  thaa  to  pcaotise 
the  graces  and  stedy  how  a  ^ood  ilinaer  eodd.be  w^  dig^ted.    fie 
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was,  moreover,  ^  an  aUia  bj  blood  and  birth,"  utd  that  was  intolerable, 
akfaou^  ministers  did  not  think  so.  They  had  advanced  the  '<  Irish 
liberal,"  Doctor  Magee,  from  a  fellowship  to  an  ar^bishopric,  and  ikm 
reoollection  of  that  prelate's  ^*  change  of  views  and  principles,"  made 
them  cautious;  they  nesitated  to  i^ppoint  an  Irishman  to  a  dignity  which 
involved  great  responeobility,  and  '*  craved  wary  walldng,"  since  they 
fancied  that  they  naA  been  a  little  bamboozled  by  the  late  possessor  of 
the  see,  and  in  making  a  change  they  chose  to  nmke  a  radical  one,  and 
so  at  once  placed  th^  finger  on  the  name  of  Richard  Whately,  and 
issued  their  fiat  accordingly. 

<'He  was  cooseerated  in  St.  Fatiick's  Cathedral,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  23, 
1831,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishops  of  Kildare  sind  Cork, 
his  brother,  William  Thomas  Whately,  being  the  preacher.  The  new 
archbishop  was  at  once  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  his  odd  ways 
exdted  much  comment.'*  He  was  not  a  particular  man.  As  he  himself 
writes,  ^  While  we  are  taking  pains  with  our  morals  we  are  taldng  pains 
with  diat  whi^  is  the  most  important ;  when  about  manners,  we  are  at* 
tending  to  the  sur&oe  instead  of  the  substance,"  At  first,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  ^ImX  he  was  fearfully  unpopular.  ^  He  is  one  of  the  two  heads  of 
a  Church,"  says  his  supporter  the  TimeSf  '^  which  is  on  its  trial,  Mid 
which  numbers  among  its  clergy  more  «ztreaM  and  injudicious  Pro- 
testants than  are  to  be  found  in  all  England."  This  we  believe  to  be 
true.  In  England,  the  clergy  are  daily  ud  hourly  employed  in  caaed' 
mg  what  is  wrong ;  in  Ireland,  they  employ  themselves  in  speculating  on 
irfaat  ought  to  be  right ;  the  Engli^  clergyman  is  overburdened  with 
the  care  of  those  spiritually  afflicted ;  his  Irish  brother  first  seeks  to  cause 
the  wound  and  then  does  his  best  to  heal  it ;  a  single  ^'  convert"  is  dearer 
than  gold,  and  while  the  English  pastcnr  laughs  in  the  face  of  the  hypo- 
crite and  hands  him  over  to  his  own  resources,  the  more  eredulous  Insh- 
man  pets,  fosters,  and  cherishes  him,  amndng  his  leisure  hours  in  <*  in- 
structing" hifls,  and  only  awakens  from  his  (feoam  when  Dermot  or 
Patrick  returns  him  his  Bible,  and  teUs  him  with  a  provoking  leer,  that 
'^  wages  is  up,  and  his  conscience  won't  allow  him  to  trouble  his  reverence 
any  more."  In  England,  men  become  clei<gymen  because  they  foel  it 
to  be  their  proper  vocation,  and  beosmse  their  habits  and  tone  o£  mind 
would  render  any  other  calling  unpalaitable ;  they  do  «o  with  the  full 
knowledge  o£  what  is  before  them,  and  that  alraon^  promoticm  and 
cemfoii  may  ultimately  be  tiieirs,  still  that  a  lopg,  tkmiy^  and  laboriouB 
Bath  is  to  be  travelled  over  before  they  arrive  at  competence,  or  anything 
tike  it.  The  Irish  divinitv  student,  for  die  most  part,  enters  the  Chunm 
with  other  foehngs  than  these.  He  likes  the  ^  gentility^'  of  die  dung  ; 
it  makes  him  a  gentleman  at  once;  he  knows  that  in  Jxeland  he  mil 
have  but  litde  to  do,  and  that,  at  the  least,  a  reepectabfe  stipend  wffl 
reward  him  ibr  doing  that  little ;  if  his  family  and  oonBexkms  are  re* 
speetable,  his  case  is  still  better,  and  should  he  happen  to  have  a  Churdi 
mgnitary  as  his  ^oensis,"  his  fortune  is  made.  No  doubt  when  he 
enters  die  ministry  lie  does  what  is  it?HMirod  of  hiaa,  and  oeeasionaHy 
aihUMts  both  tident  and  aeal— talent  for  deekmataen  and  xaal  for  eoo- 
ncsioa;  to  preach  an  eloqneot  and  telfing  seraH>n  is  the  high  voad  to 
popularity — so  auxch.  so,  iaadeed,  that  occasiooal  lapses  are  foi^p^iven  to 
some    who  have  the  gift — while  the  exhibition  of  a  devouring   zeal 
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for  the  conversion  of  Papist  peasants  places  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame,  and  establishes  nim  as  "  the  pet  of  the  petticoats  at  once.  He 
surpasses  his  English  brethren  in  this  species  of  zeal,  but  then  there  is  a 
difference,  which  is  this :  the  English  cleric,  who  sees  error  and  wishes 
to  convert  it,  puts  his  own  hand  in  his  own  pocket  to  further  his  intent ; 
the  Irishman  pauses  at  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  the  case  ;  if  *'  contribu- 
tions"  abound,  or  "  auxiliaries"  open  their  stores,  he  will  do  the  woric 
heartily  and  earnestly ;  as  Mr.  Garrett  tells  us,  *'  endowments"  are  the 
one  thing  wanting,  without  which  the  Irish  peasant  becomes  a  sealed 
book  to  enlightenment,  since  nothing  can  be  done  with  him  without 
ready  money  down,  and  the  Irish  Church  is  far  too  poor  to  permit  of  its 
being  eiven  from  a  native  source. 

Archbishop  Whately's  respect  for  this  kind  of  zeal  was  at  a  discount, 
and  therefore  his  following  was  small,  his  acts  and  opinions  rigidly  can- 
vassed, and  his  habits  voted  not  as  they  should  be.  Still  he  was  sustained 
and  comforted  by  such  men  as  Copleston,  Arnold,  Coleridge,  and  men  of 
that  calibre ;  and  this,  coupled  with  his  unswerving  resolution,  enabled 
him  to  stand  his  ground,  to  fight  his  battle,  and  to  win  it,  too.  Early  in 
his  episcopacy  he  began  to  cherish  friendly  relations  with  Archbishop 
Murray,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Dublin — a  prudent,  pious, 
and  moderate  man,  of  considerable  ability,  and  with  the  sort  of  give-and- 
take  understanding  which  the  times  required.  *^An  intimacy  always 
existed  between  us,"  said  Doctor  Whately  at  a  lord  mayor's  banquet 
in  '58,  '*  and  not  only  were  we  not  hostile,  but  we  were  always  friendly 
with  each  other."  Each  felt  that  this  was  his  sure  card.  Without  the 
aid  of  Murray,  government  could  never  have  established  the  national 
system,  while  the  friendship  of  Whately  enabled  the  Catholic  dignitary  to 
have  "  the  ear  of  the  castle,"  and  the  good  will  of  ministers,  and  to 
smooth  down  difficulties  and  procure  concessions  which  a  decided  and 
headlong  opponent  never  could  procure.  Indeed,  so  much  were  Doctor 
Murray's  governmental  qualities  valued,  that  at  one  time  the  question 
was  mooted  of  giving  him  a  seat  at  the  Privy  Council  board,  although, 
from  his  own  distaste  to  the  proposition,  and  other  circumstances,  the 
invitation  was  never  positively  sent. 

^'Meanwhile,"  says  his  biographer,  *< Doctor  Whately  accomplished, 
without  much  flash  or  flourish,  three  or  four  difficult  achievements,  while 
the  hurricane  to  which  we  have  referred  was  still  roaring  around  him," 
His  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  on  tithes,  evinces  an 
amount  of  genius  and  industry,  which,  except  in  the  case  of  Doctor  Doyle, 
was  seldom  before  exhibited.  This  matter  settled,  then  came  his  exertions 
in  "  that  Herculean  labour — the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church."  It  was 
understood  that  the  government  were,  in  a  great  measure,  glided  by 
Doctor  Whately's  advice  in  their  plans.  Arnold,  his  friend  and  adviser, 
was  for  a  wholesale  measute,  but  Whately  and  Stanley  shook  their  heads, 
and  said  '*No."  Even  their  more  moderate  proposab  had  a  sea  of 
obstacles  to  swim  through,  although  they  were  landed  high-and-dry  at 
last.  ^'  Twenty-two  archbishops  and  bi^ops  were  reduced  to  twelve,  and 
a  general  tax  on  all  bishoprics,  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  was  imposed. 
All  sinecure  dignities  were  abolished,  and  where  no  duty  had  been  per- 
formed, or  minister  resident  for  three  years  before  the  passing  of  the  aot| 
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commisnoners  received  {all  power  to  suspend  the  appointment,  whether  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown  or  ^e  Church.''  Other  reforms  are  enumerated, 
includine  the  laws  of  enforcing  residence  and  prohibiting  pluralities,  and, 
on  the  Tmole,  the  Irish  Church  had  ample  reason  to  congratulate  itself 
on  getting  off  so  well,  since  ^<  Oxford  thinkers,**  and  reformers  of  all 
shades,  were  well  inclined  to  take  Arnold  and  Goldwin  Swift's  far  more 
sweeping  views. 

Well,  Ireland  all  its  lifs  had  been  clamouring  against  the  want  of  state 
funds  for  educational  purposes,  and  the  necessarily  enforced  ignorance  of 
its  population ;  it  was  part  of  Doctor  Whately's  mission  to  correct  this, 
and  a  grand  national  scheme  of  education  was  brought  forward,  approved 
of,  and  carried  into  execution,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Whately,  which  it  was  hoped  would  bind  Catholic  and  Protestant  together 
in  links  of  steel.  Alas !  links  of  sand  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
illustration.  Doctors  Murray  and  Whately  might  agree ;  but  who  could 
answer  for  their  subordinates  p  The  schools  were  well  attended,  and  the 
reports  were  creditable ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  Protestant  clergy  re- 
guxied  it  '*  as  a  scheme  for  subverting  the  Protestant  establishment  in 
Ireland ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ''John  of  Tuam,"  and  his  clergy  and 
diocesans  cried  out  their  ''  anathema,"  on  the  score  of  its  endangering  the 
faith  and  perverting  the  principles  of  the  discriminative  urchins  of  ten 
and  twelve,  whose  immortal  souls  might  be  jeopardised  by  a  wholesome  pro- 
verb put  in  the  form  of  an  apophthegm.  In  point  of  fact,  from  that  period 
to  this  the  system  has  been  one  of  ups-and-downs,  objected  to  and  rejected 
by  what  in  Ireland  are  called  "  out-and-outers"  of  both  parties,  and  only 
sustained  by  the  common  sense  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  whom  have  felt  its  benefits,  and  have  sent  their  children 
to  drink  at  the  same  fount.  At  this  moment  it  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  a  game  at ''  rival  churches,"  each  of  which  is  inflamed  with  anger 
because  it  cannot  have  its  own  way.  For  this,  however,  Doctor  Whately 
and  its  original  founders  are  not  to  blame.  Ultimately,  to  be  sure,  the 
archbishop  seceded  from  the  board  on  a  point  of  principle,  which,  twenty 
years  before,  he  would  have  easily  waived ;  but  his  work  was  done,  and 
well  done,  and  in  after  days  Ireland  will  have  ample  cause  to  mourn 
should  his  great  inception  fall  through,  from  the  bigoted  intolerance  and 
want  of  patriotic  good  sense  of  parties  who  fancy  nothing  is  good  that  is 
not  done  in  their  own  way. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  of  our  space  in  alluding  to  the  graver 
features  in  Dpctor  Whately's  character,  that  we  have  scant  room  for  the 
lighter  ones.  According  to  Bishop  Blomfield,  he  had  ''  an  ungovernable 
passion  for  business,"  seizing  however  on  general  principles  and  leaving 
details  to  his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  always  the  art  otselecting  wisely 
and  well.  Hinds,  Dickinson,  West,  and  Fitzgerald,  were  all  his  private 
secretaries,  and  have  proved  the  acumen  which  selected  them  by  their 
after  creditable  career  in  the  Church.  They  were  all,  except  West,  raised 
to  the  prelacy,  and  well  deserved  their  elevation. 

As  a  preacher,  Doctor  Whately  was  not  popular  in  Dublin.  He  was 
rather  logical  than  rhetorical ;  and  although  argumentative  and  con- 
vincing, his  sermons  were  said  to  have  wanted  <'  heart."  This  is  a  fatal 
want  with  Irish  audiences  or  congregations.     They  are  only  to  be  con- 
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lintei  tbroagh  their  nerres,  not  through  their  letson ;  tetie  on  thor 
imaginations,  and  yoo  absorb  their  sjmpathiee  at  once ;  daaele  and  cob- 
iband  them  with  briHiant  metaphors,  apt  illustration,  and  dramatie  de^ 
elamatlOB,  and  jou  hare  them  on  the  hip  at  a  blow.  Rirwan's  and 
Curran's  style  is  the  style  for  tliem ;  although  oratory  has  ekanged  nnoe 
fteir  days,  Irish  taste  has  not ;  and  even  at  the  Rotnndo  sprmr  meetings, 
and  in  the  Four  Courts,  we  can  easily  distinguish  that  these  dbsenrations 
are  not  altogether  destitute  of  truth. 

Of  the  prirate  worth  and  beneroleoee  of  Doctor  Whately's  amiable 
cfaaract^  too  much  cannot  be  said.  From  first  to  last  be  rare  over  sixty 
thousand  povnds  in  charity.  In  the  fiimine  years  alone  ne  eontributed 
eight  thousand  pounds.  He  died  comparatively  a  poor  man ;  but  the 
wealth  he  might  have  accumulated  went  to  build  up  many  a  ruined  home^ 
and  comfort  many  a  sorrowing  heart 

In  Dublin  society  he  had  a  high  repntatioo,  not  exactly  as  a  wit,  hot 
as  a  jester.  Jesting  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  his,  and  he  defended 
die  practice.  He  thought  that  "  the  essence  of  a  jest  was  its  mimie 
sophistry — a  sophistir  so  palpable  as  not  to  deceive  any  one ;''  and  that 
<^  there  are  several  different  kinds  of  jokes  and  raillery  which  will  be 
found  to  correspond  with  the  different  kinds  of  foUacy.*'  Mr.  Fits- 
patrick,  however,  thinks  that  '^  much  of  the  extravagant  humour  peculiar 
to  Doctor  Whately  was  a  stimulant  deliberately  applied  to  efieit  laughter, 
which  he  considered  a  wholesome  exercise,  tending  to  renovate  the  nerves 
rehixed  in  the  progress  of  his  often  jaded  life." 

The  author  gives  many  of  his  b^  jests,  but  it  would  be  vmhar  to  de* 
prive  his  work  of  them,  and  we  therefore  leave  to  our  readers  the  pleasure 
of  finding  them  out  for  themselves. 

Finally,  we  conclude  by  congratulating  Mr.  Fitzpatridc  in  having  been 
the  first  to  give  to  the  world  an  accurate  and  satisfactory  portrait  of  one 
of  the  leading  minds  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  bavin?  conveyed 
to  us  a  higher  opinion  of  him  even  than  we  had  b^ore.  Beading  his 
Memoir,  we  are  convinced  that  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  Dublin  was  of 
infinite  consequence  to  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  a  special  blessing  to 
Ireland  itself.  He  thought  always  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
his  acts  were  conformable ;  to  a  great  extent,  too,  he  succeeded  in  his 
aims,  and  where  he  failed,  his  failure  may  fiEurly  be  said  to  be  the  fault  of 
others  rather  than  his  own. 
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THE  QUEST. 
XVIII, 

A  SETTLEMENT  Ot  A  QUSSTIOIT  HOBB  MAJOBUM. 

Genbya  is  Bot  a  pleasmit  place  for  a  stranger  wW  is  nether  a  watch- 
inak^  nor  a  Socinian,  so,  after  staying  two  or  three  days  at  the  H6t6l 
Brittaniqae,  I  took  steam  up  the  Leman  Lake,  and  joining  the  railway  at 
the  top,  stopped  at  St.  Maurice.  It  had  rained  the  whole  day,  with 
occasional  thunder  and  lightning,  so  that  I  have  iM>thing  to  say  of  the 
Bceaery  of  the  lake.  St.  Maurice  is  a  fine,  quaint  little  town,  with  no 
great  signs  of  actmty,  except  in  the  Rhdne,  which  rushes  impetuoudy 
past.  Everything  else  seems  at  rest,  and  to  have  reeted  for  the  last 
tfarae  centuries.  It  is,  however,  well  worthy  a  viat,  and  is  mi  excellent 
starting-place  for  the  Alps. 

When  you  have  gone  over  the  town,  not  forgetting  to  visit  the  fine  old 
cimrch,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  your  alpenstock  in  hand  and 
Droceed  on  foot  up  the  Rh6ne.  You  may  have  a  diligence  or  a  railway. 
Dot  assuming  you  are  neither  paralytic  nor  a  cockney,  you  will  do  as  I 
did,  and  after  an  early  breakfast,  having  desired  your  sernmt  to  precede 
yon,  and  wait  your  arrival  at  the  Hospice  of  St.  Gothard  or  at  Turin, 
start  on  your  journey,  obstinately  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of  guides  or 
to  the  equally  distasteful  proffers  of  company  from  tourists.  You  may 
kaTe  with  you  a  brother  or  an  unde,  or,  better,  you  may  have  both,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  majority  and  a  decision  in  the  probable  event  of  a  quarrel, 
but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys  you  will  meet 
in  the  Alps.  True,  they  may  be  as  good  as  you,  often  superior  in  rank 
or  education,  but  a  tour  in  company  is  a  trial  which  had  better,  like  mar- 
riage, not  be  lightly  undertaken.  Ten  to  one  your  companions  are  bores, 
and  you  a  bore  to  them.  You  may  have  many  subjects  of  conversation, 
kit  a  day  or  two  of  twelve  hours  each  in  company  exhausts  either  yon 
or  them,  and  afiter  that  is  done,  there  remaineth  nothing  but  to  admire 
the  scenery,  and  tell  one  anothw  how  beautiful,  how  grand,  how  terrible 
it  is.  True,  there  are  the  breakfasts  and  dinners,  but  these  in  general 
are  the  occasions  when  *^  Hail,  fellows,  well  met"  differ  in  opinion,  and 
either  sulk  or  quarrel. 

The  same,  it  is  admitted,  must  occur  with  brothers  and  uncles,  but  you 
have  a  hold  over  them  and  they  over  you  which  prevent  matters  comings 
to  extremities.  It  is  a  serious  thing  not  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with 
such  near  relatives,  and  therefore,  there  is  a  policy  of  give  and  take  which 
prevents  catastrophes. 

On  the  whole,  however,  mine  is  the  best  plan,  namely,  to  travel  by 
yimrself.  You  soon  find  out,  it  is  true,  that  you  are  a  very  tiresome  fellow, 
bat  that  is  a  useful  discovery  which  you  don't  make  in  company,  for  there 
it  is  your  companion  and  not  yourself  you  think  the  tiresome  fellow ;  and 
then  you  can  always  get  rid  of  yourself  by  taking  refuge  in  a  castle  in 
the  air,  where  your  real  self  is  not  admitted,  but  a  fine  ideal  fellow,  full 
of  all  generous  and  noble  emotions,  ever  ready  to  perform  the  most  dis- 
interested actions,  and  to  receive  the  well-merited  applause,  which  always 
rewards  virtuous  actions  performed  in  the  air. 
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I  had  taken  refuge  from  my  own  boredom  in  one  of  tbose  castles  by 
the  time  I  had  walked  eight  miles,  and  for  the  next  four  or  fiVe  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  self-satisfaction  at  the  magnanimous  actions  I 
was  performing  gratuitously,  when,  looking  back,  I  saw  a  solitary 
pedestrian  about  a  mile  behind.  He  was  walkinp;  at  a  sreat  pace,  I 
should  think  fully  five  mil^  an  hour,  and  was  rapidly  making  on  me. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  him  till  he  came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when  I  sat  down  and  waited  his  arrival.  He  seemed  a  fine  stalwart 
man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  clad  in  a  coarse  shooting-coat  of  shep- 
herds' plaid,  and  vest  and  trousers  of  the  same  material.  He  had  a 
bag  strapped  on  his  back. 

As  he  came  nearer  it  struck  me  his  appearance  was  familiar,  nor  was 
I  mistaken.  I  had,  indeed,  only  seen  the  face  once,  but  circumstances 
had  impressed  that  face  indelibly  upon  my  memory.  It  was  my  rival, 
the  Count  Merville.  Tbe  road  stretched  in  a  straight  line  fully  a 
mile  behind  me  and  a  mile  ahead,  on  either  side  a  lofby  jagged  Alp, 
too  abrupt  for  sheep,  and  therefore  without  any  house  or  hut.  There 
was  no  one  visible  save  the  count  and  myself.  He  came  up  to  me 
erect,  proud,  and  handsome.  I  rose  to  receive  him,  and  instinctively 
we  each  raised  our  caps  m  salutation. 

'*  You  are  the  gentleman  whose  assumed  name  is  John  Smith,"  said 
he.    "  I  am  the  Count  Merville." 

'*  You  mean,"  said  I,  **  you  are  the  gentleman  whose  assumed  name 
is  Merville,  but  whose  real  name  is  James  Cameron." 

"  I  have  not  followed  you,"  he  replied,  "  to  bandy  words.  It  is 
useless  for  me  to  deny  that  I  am  Cameron,  or  to  conceal  my  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  you  have  gained  information  which  may  seriously 
compromise  me.    That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  here." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  being  understood,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 
Frankly,  I  do  not  vnsh  your  acquaintance,  and  if  you  choose  to  walk 
ahead  I  will  wait,  as  I  am  in  no  hurry  vnth  my  journey." 

"  My  journey,"  replied  the  count,  "  is  at  an  end.  Its  object  was  to 
find  my  enemy.  I  have  found  him,  and  permit  me  to  say  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  the  man  whom  I  considered  a  vulgar  impostor  and  a  thief 
seems  to  have  the  air  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said  I,  "  if  it  is  one,  but  value 
your  present  opinion  of  me  as  little  as  I  would  have  done  your  original 
impression.  That  I  am  a  gentleman,"  I  added,  "  is  a  reason  why  I 
decline  a  quarrel  with  the  ci-devant  James  Cameron." 

I  said  this  haughtily,  and  I  saw  it  stung  him,  but  he  made  an  effort, 
and  his  voice  was  calm : 

"  You  may  wish  to  decline  a  quarrel  with  me ;  but  is  it  in  your 
power — is  it  in  mine  ?  Here  we  are  alone.  Fate  has  made  us  rivals, 
and  has  placed  ray  reputation  and  fortune  in  your  hands.  Now,  you 
cannot  have  so  minutely  investigated  my  history  as  you  have  been 
pleased  to  do,  without  having  ascertained  that  I  am  one  who  will  not 
be  attacked  with  impunity." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  I,  "  to  be  fully  as  unscrupulous  as  you  would 
wish  me  to  suppose.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  you  so  criminal  as 
you  may  think  I  do.  Listen  to  me.  I  have  no  personal  animosity 
to  you ;  I  regard  you  as  a  perfect  stranger,  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, and,  judging  you  in  that  view,  I  am  convinced  you  were  no 
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party  to  the  more  criminal  acts  which  I  have  discovered  to  have 
been  committed  by  some  one  in  the  course  of  that  melancholy  tragedy 
which,  begun  at  Qrenoble,  and,  carried  on  at  Lyons,  terminated  in  the 
Morgue  of  Paris.  I  acquit  you,*'  I  said,  slowly,  "  of  being  privy  to 
the  murder  of  Madame  Dumont-— ** 

"  Her  murder !"  interrupted  Merville.  "  Who  talks  of  murder  ? 
Madame  Dumont  died  in  her  bed,  of  consumption." 

'^  She  died  in  her  bed,  but  she  did  not  die  of  consumption.  Marie 
Lescure  was  her  nurse." 

^  Most  horrible,"  said  the  count,  *'  and  most  untrue !  If  I  had  no 
other  reason  to  quarrel — ^to  kiU  you,  for  that  is  my  object — this 
atrocious  falsehood  would  justify  me.  "We  have  delayed  too  long. 
One  of  us  two  only  quits  this  spot  alive !" 

The  count  took  from  his  pocket  a  brace  of  pistols. 

I  am  no  coward,  but  the  cloud  of  misfortunes  which  had  obscured 
my  youth  had  just  been  dissipated,  and  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone 
on  my  ripened  manhood. 

"  I  am  no  duellist,"  said  I.  "  I  repeat,  I  have  no  enmity  towards 
70U,  and  I  was  proceeding  to  prove  it  when  you  interrupted  me.  Let 
me  continue.  *  I  do  not  pause  to  discuss  whether  my  suspicions  that 
Annette  Lescure  did  not  meet  with  fair  play  from  her  sister  Marie  be 
well  or  ill  founded ;  I  can  at  a  future  time*  lay  before  you  the  proofs 
which  have  convinced  me." 

"  Silence !"  said  the  count,  fiercely. 

*'  Passing,  then,  from  that  question,"  said  I,  looking  him  in  the  face, 
"  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  no  wish  to  make  any  use  of  my  infor- 
mation whether  as  respects  her  or  you,  provided  you  agree  to  my  con- 
ditions." 

I  spoke  steadily  and  slowly,  and  compelled  his  attention.  He  re- 
plied : 

"  And  the  conditions — ^let  me  hear  them.  They  will  not  alter  my 
determination,  but  it  is  at  least  courtesy  to  allow  an  enemy  a  hearing 
when  he  asks  it." 

"The  only  condition  I  prescribe,  and,  if  necessary,  will  enforce," 
said  I,  "  is  that  you,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Lagrange,  stand  clear 
from  me  and  Adele  Lacbapelle." 

"  Never !"  said  the  count.  *^  Adele  is  my  affianced  wife,  and,  even 
if  there  was  nothing  else  betwixt  you  and  me,  that  question  must 
be  settled  on  this  spot.  I  know  you  are  not  a  coward.  Your  inter- 
ference in  the  matter  of  Dumont  simply  for  your  own  amusement, 
when  you  must  have  foreseen  the  danger  it  exposed  you  to,  and  your 
perseverance,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  you  have  got,  satisfy  me 
on  this  point.  Let  us  bandy  no  more  words.  Here  we  are,  two  de- 
terminea  men,  each  after  the  same  object,  and  each  fixed  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  persevere.  There  is,  in  such  a  case,  but  one  issue  when  one  of 
the  parties  insists  on  it,  and  when  time  and  place  give  him  the  advan- 
tage of  enforcing  it." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  suppose  I  decline  your  method  of  solution  ?" 

The  countenance  of  Laraothe  grew  dark.  His  handsome  face  as- 
sumed the  frown  of  a  demon : 

'*  I  will  treat  you  as  a  coward  and  a  schoolboy,  and  if  that  will  not 
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tSKfOMfd  Tonr  tofpid  ooimge,  I  wiU  socorB  my  own  safety  by  your 

^Eoooglir*  nidL  ^  It  is  now  a  matter  of  adf-defence.  lundaf- 
stand  your  object  is  that  only  one  of  ns  should  kare  tins  alireP' 

«  That  is  my  purpose.** 

^  Well,  then,"  said  1^  "  it  seems  to  me  qnite  mmeoessary  to  go 
through  the  formality  of  a  dnel,  which,  besides,  from  the  absence  of 
seoonds,  cannot  be  eondncted  p^fectly  en  rfegle.  I  am  the  challenged 
party,  and  therefore  hare  a  right  to  prescribe  the  weapon.  Eire  off 
one  of  your  pistols,  replace  the  cap  on  it,  and  cock  it  in  ey^  respect 
like  the  other.  We  will  th^i  toss  for  the  first  choice,  and  me  at  four 
paces*  distance.  We  will  thns  effectnally  accomplish  onr  object,  and 
avoid  any  bungle  such  as  a  wound,  whidi  would  not  ensoie  instant 
death." 

The  count  did  not  seem  to  like  the  proposition,  and  I  noticed  his  lip 
to  qniyer  and  his  eye  for  a  moment  to  e?ade  the  glance  of  mine. 

**  The  method  you  propose,"  said  he,  "  is  quite  unheard-of.  It  loote 
too  like  deliberate  murder." 

^^ It  has,  indeed,  that  appearance;  but,  permit  me  to  say,  so  has 
your  own  proposition,  to  force  a  duel  on  an  unwilling  man  under  the 
threat  of  insulting  him  by  personal  chastisement,  and,  if  that  will  not 
excite  him,  under  the  tmreat  of  shooting  him  like  a  dog.  Bat  it  is 
now  my  turn  to  insist,  and  you  hare  gone  too  far  not  to  agree  to  my 
proposal.  It  is  the  only  one  I  will  consent  to ;  and,  unless  yoa  are 
simply  a  bravo,  like  your  friend  Osetout,  we  will  waste  no  more  time, 
but  immediately  proceed  to  business,  or  else  leave  me  to  continue  my 
journey  immolested.'* 

"  You  are,"  said  the  count,  "  as  I  supposed,  a  man  of  courage.  It 
will  never  be  said  that  I  hung  back.    Let  it  be  as  you  propose." 

He  fired  off  one  of  the  pistols.  The  hills  repeated  the  echo  in  many 
reverberations.    I  felt  a  sensation  of  fear. 

The  count  also  was  not  without  emotion.  I  noticed  that  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  adjusted  the  cap  and  put  both  pistols  at  half-cock.  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  place  them  both  down  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  I  respected  the  man,  as  he  had  not  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  safety,  by  firing  the  loaded  pistol 
at  my  head. 

Turning  his  back  to  the  pistols,  and  motioning  me  to  do  the  same, 
he  changed  their  relative  position  once  or  twice.  He  then  made  me 
do  so  also. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  tossing  a  Napoleon,  "  for  the  first  chance.  Do  you 
call?" 

I  called  heads,  and  scarcely  had  I  spoken  when  down  came  the  coin, 
and  I  had  lost  the  throw. 

The  count's  face  flushed,  and  a  gleam  of  cruel  triumph  shone  in  his 
eye.  Carefully  and  deliberately  he  weighed  the  pistols,  but  his 
hands  shook  a  little,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  detect  the  sli^ 
difference 'of  weight  caused  by  the  abstraction  of  the  charge.  He 
seemed  himself  aware  of  this,  and  hesitated  a  good  deal  before  he 
made  his  choice ;  at  last,  he  laid  down  one  of  the  pistols,  and  pointing 
to  me  to  lift  it,  he  retained  the  other. 
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Ipansed. 

''We  have,"  said  I,  ^tested  each  other's  courage  sufficientlj.  Is 
there  no  way  of  avoiding  the  horrible  deed  one  of  us  must  commit.  I 
again  offer  to  bury  in  oblivion  everything  I  know^  assuring  you  that 
naone  but  myself  is  in  possession  of  tiie  secret,  or  is  aware  that  the 
Baroness  Lagrange  is  marie  Lescure,  or  James  Cameron  the  Count 
Merrille.  You  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  yoiur  position,  which 
has  cost  you  so  dear;  one  only  thing  I  ask  is,  do  not  interfere  between 
me  and  Adele,'* 

"  It  is  impossible/'  said  the  count,  mournfully ;  "  I  will  do  anything 
but  that,  for  I  respect  your  courage  and  bearing ;  but  Ad^le  must  be 
mine." 

^Then  there  ia  indeed  no  alternative,"  said  I,  as  I  took  up  the 


When  we  faced  each  other,  the  sun  was  in  its  mid-day  splendour, 
glittering  on  the  snow-capped  hills,  and  shedding  gleams  of  warmth 
into  the  vaDey.  The  Ehdne  was  rushing  joyously  in  its  narrow  bed ; 
the  banks  fringed  with  wood,  which  dustered  in  dumps  of  varied  hue 
—among  which  the  dark,  arrowy  leaves  of  the  pine  predominated,  and 
contrasted  with  the  white  blossom  of  the  thorn — ^were  vocal  with  singing 
birds.  Above  the  wood,  and  stretehing  far  up  the  hill,  bright  green 
pastures  succeeded  by  heathery  steeps,  with  red  bells  brilliant  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  all  overtepped  by  the  solemn  mountains  with 
their  eternal  snow.  It  was  a  scene  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw, 
and  it  might  be  the  last  view  I  should  have  of  that  nature  I  loved  so 
well. 

And  jet  my  heart  beat  not  one  pulsation  fast^. 

I  could  trace  little  emotion  on  his  face,  though  I  scanned  it  nar- 
rowly. His  lips  were  firm  set,  and  his  eye  shone  clear  and  bright 
upon  me. 

We  drew  back  four  paces. 

"  Let  us  forgive  one  another,'*  said  he ;  "  we  have  been  made  foes 
by  a  fatality  neither  of  us  could  resist,  and  now  I  give  the  word — 
'EireP" 

The  count  drew  his  trigger.  The  cap  went  off.  He  had  selected 
the  pistol  from  which  the  charge  had  been  drawn. 

"Sot  a  moment  a  grey  colour  spread  over  his  face,  and  again  he  stood 
calm  and  self-possessed,  as  I  pointed  my  pistol  at  his  head* 

1  did  not  fire.  Pointing  it  te  -the  ground,  I  held  out  my  hand  to 
the  count. 

"  Count  Merville,"  said  I,  "  with  all  your  faults,  you  are  a  noble 
fellow !  I  said  before  I  bore  no  personal  animosity  to  you.  I  say  so 
Btill— nay,  I  admire  you ;  I  will,  therefore,  not  be  your  murderer,  nor 
^  I  exact  any  condition,  aware  that  vou  would  not  grant  it.  You 
compelled  me  to  this  duel:  you  can  do  so  no  more.  For  myself,  I 
Would  not  take  your  life,  or  the  life  of  any  man^  except  in  self- 


So  saying,  I  fired  off  the  pistol,  which  I  could  do  with  perfect  safety, 
for  I  was  stronger  than  the  count,  and  had,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
fear  an  unarmed  contest. 

The  count  took  my  hand. 
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**  I  cannot  refuse  your  hand,  but  T  cannot  depart  from  mj  purpose. 
You  should  have  availed  yourself  of  the  chance  fortune  gave  you,  and 
rid  the  earth  of  the  most  miserable  of  men." 

"  I  ask  you  not  to  forego  your  purpose,**  said  I.  "  Do  your  wont. 
I  will  defend  myself  and  feel  assured  I  will  defeat  all  your  attempts, 
as  I  have  hitherto  done.  Think,  before  you  finally  refuse,  of  the 
terms  I  again  offer  you.  Immunity,  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  of 
position,  on  one  simple  condition ;  reject  them,  and  I  may  he  driTen 
to  make  such  revelations  as  will  consign  you  and  Marie  Lescure  to 
infamy." 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  replied,  ^'  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
would  accept  your  conditions  if  I  could,  but  it  is  absolutely,  totally 
impossible.  I  must  pursue  the  design  I  have  undertaken.  To  M 
were  worse  than  the  consequences  with  which  you  threaten  me. 
You  will  know,  perhaps,  hereafter  how  this  is  so ;  meantime,  let  us 
part,  and  as  some  return  for  your  generosity,  let  me  emphatically  warn 
you  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  perilous  and  most  quixotic  enter- 
prise you  have  undertaken.  I  allude  not  to  your  pursuit  of  Ad^Ie, 
that  is  honourable  and  fair,  but  I  mean  your  researches  into  the  fate 
of  a  man  in  whom  you  can  have  no  interest  whatever.  You  know 
enough  not  to  require  to  be  told  that  Marie  will  adopt  any  measure 
for  her  own  security.  She  is  of  the  mediaeval  school,  and  will  act  like 
Lucretia  Borgia." 

'<  I  know  that,"  said  I.  ''  Jacques  Osetout  has  already  attempted 
my  life." 

^'  I  feared  so,"  said  he,  '^  and  believe  me  had  I  found  you  out  at 
Grenoble  I  would  have  put  you  on  your  guard.    But  that  is  not  the 
only  danger  which  threatens.    Your  intenering  with  the  j)roperty  of  k 
Dumont,  or  Laporte,  has  been  magnified  into  sacrilege  and  robberj;! 
both  the  Church  and  the  police  are  enlisted  against  you,  and  the 
moment  you  are  found  on  !French  soil  you  are  lost  for  ever." 

"  I  will  take  nay  chance,"  said  I.  "  x  ou  have  given  me  fair  warning. 
I  thank  you.  Hereafter  we  may  meet  again,  when  obstacles  which 
at  present  prevent  our  friendship  may  be  removed.  Your  journey,  yon 
tola  me,  was  at  an  end  when  you  met  me.  I  presume  you  return  to 
St.  Maurice.  We  will  meet  next  time  in  Paris.  One  question  kfort| 
we  part.    Is  Ad^le  Lachapelle  the  daughter  of  Louis  Dumont  V^ 

"  There  is  no  use  denying  it,"  said  the  count.    "  You  are  posse 
of  too  much  information  to  miss  finding  it  out.     You  are  aware  it 
I  who  carried  her  off  as  a  hostage  to  prevent  Dumont  exposing 
Marie  and  I  have  atoned  in  some  degree  for  this  by  the  way  in  wmcj 
Ad^e  has  been  brought  up.    No  father  could  have  been  more  csrefuli 
no  father  more  successful.    And  now,  fiirewell,"  said  he.    "Till  we 
meet,  let  all  happiness  attend  you.    If  you  will  recklessly  run  inwf 
danger,  do  me  the  justice  to  say  I  have  warned  you.    I  will  not  forgel| 
I  owe  you  a  life.    Farewell !" 

We  shook  hands.    He  turned  and  walked  down  the  valley.    I  ^^' 
tinned  my  ascent. 

It  was  with  buoyant  hope  and  a  light  step  that  I  walked  on. 
had  escaped  a  great  peril,  and  I  felt  inexpressibly  thankful.  Hith^ 
I  had  rather  courted  danger,  and  so  desperate  some  time  »go 
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jseemed  my  positioiiy  that  if  any  means  had  presented  themselves  of 
getting  honourably  knocked  on  the  head,  I  would  have  put  myself 
in  the  way.  But  now  I  confess  I  felt  an  extreme  attachment  to 
life.  Nature  appeared  ten  times  more  beautiful,  and  associated  herself 
with  my  being  much  more  intimately  than  before.  During  my  ad- 
versity, I  stiU  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  landscape  when  it  was 
brilliant  enough  to  withdraw  my  brooding  mind  from  the  thoughts  of 
distrust,  apprehension,  or  defiance  in  which  in  general  it  was  immersed, 
kt  that  was  not  often ;  but  now  nothing  opposed  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
those  reciprocating  emotions  which  the  contemplation  of  nature  in 
cnltivated  and  healthy  minds  is  calculated  to  induce.  When  no  cor- 
roding cares  intervene,  the  mind  catches  a  bloom  from  the  flowers, 
which  discloses  a  richer  beauty  in  them.  The  impetuous  rush  of  the 
riyer  excites  feelings  of  energy  and  force,  which  again  make  us 
feel  more  profoundly  the  impetus  of  the  waters,  while  the  solemn 
heights  of  the  mountains  impress  on  our  minds  a  feeling  of  dignity 
and  severity  which  in  turn  consecrate  those  desolate  summits.  Thus 
Nature,  in  its  various  manifestations,  finds  in  our  bosoms  an  ever- 
answering  chord,  which  it  strikes  with  a  master-hand,  drawing  forth  a 
music  which  no  other  performer  can  command,  and  bringing  out  in 
the  full  diapason  an  anthem  in  which  angel  and  archangel  voices  are 
not  unfrequently  heard  in  notes  solemn,  and  loud,  and  clear,  like  the 
sonnd  of  a  solitery  trumpet  heard  after  a  cathedral  chant. 

As  I  kept  ascending,  the  temperature  became  cooler  and  more 
bracing,  and  my  spirits  rose  like  those  of  a  boy*s.  All  delightful 
images  crowded  on  my  imagination.  A  sense  of  power,  of  ability,  of 
life  filled  my  veins.  I  was,  after  all,  bom  for  something.  '*  My 
career,"  saia  I,  "is  yet  to  begin;  and  to  begin  with  thee,  O  my 
Adele,  as  my  guide  and  my  reward." 

The  stars  were  out  before  I  reached  the  Hospice  of  St.  Gothard. 
Steadily  and  solemnly  they  shone,  as  they  had  shone  to  all  the  gene- 
rations who  had  gone  before,  midtitudes  of  whom  were  as  full  of  life, 
as  earnest  in  purpose,  as  rich  in  hope,  as  I  was  now. 

XIX. 

lub  or  jl  hjluvaib  bujbt. 

At  St.  Gothard  I  found  my  worthy  valet  waiting  my  arrival.  He 
received  me  in  a  profoundly  reverential  manner,  but  I  observed  from 
the  keen  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  he  enjoyed  his  performance,  and  that 
iie  was  aware  that  I  knew  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  sell  the  same 
Beryice  to  any  one  who  would  pay  him  better,  or  from  whom  he  might 
luive  less  to  ^ar  and  more  to  hope.  At  present  Jacques  had  everythmg 
to  fear  from  me,  and  liberal  wages  to  expect. 

I  slept  at  the  Hospice,  and  next  morning  walked  towards  Italy.  I 
met  with  no  adventures,  and  enjoyed  the  journey  immensely ;  so  did 
Jacques  Osetout,  who,  simple,  mnocent  soul,  was  quite  enamoured 
with  the  pastoral  life,  and  wished  he  had  been  a  shepherd  all  his  days. 
I  asked  him  what  his  history  had  been.  He  did  not  object  to  granfy 
my  curiosity. 

^'  You  know,"  said  he,  '^  already  enougb  about  me  to  entitle  you  to 
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know  all ;  and  as  I  ratiier  like  to  speak  about  myself,  and  bave  no 
liking  to  these  mountains,  now  that  the  sheep  and  shepherds  have  d^ 
appeared,  I  will  give  you  my  history : 

"  I  can't  tell  for  certain  who  my  father  was.  My  mothw,  who  was 
a  woman  of  the  Halles,  had  some  hesitation  on  tins  point,  and  three 
gentlemen  had  the  honour  of  contributing  towards  my  keep  and  edu- 
cation. My  mother  was  a  beauty,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  on  the 
Principle  that  the  son  is  in  general  like  the  mother ;  but  she  died  when 
was  five  years  old,  owing  to  the  effects  of  a  fight  with  a  rival  &om 
Auvergnat,  who,  inferior  in  charms,  was  her  superior  in  force.  My 
three  fathers  being  no  longer  reminded  of  my  claims  upon  them  by 
my  mother,  naturally  forgot  my  existence,  and,  about  sii  years  of  age, 
I  entered  society  on  my  own  account  as  a  gamin  of  Paris.  How  I 
contrived  to  live  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell,  but  I  was  an  active  and 
rather  an  attractive  lad,  and  got  a  good  many  sous  for  slight  services 
to  passengers  in  the  streets.  I  was  a  commissionnaire  in  miniatoie^ 
and  often  assisted  to  increase  the  perplexity  of  such  of  your  intelligent 
countrymen  as  were  fools  enough  to  pay  me  beforehand.  I  was  en- 
trusted with  billet  doux,  for  I  could  not  read,  and  had  a  retentive 
memory  for  addresses.  I  also  held  horses  when  their  owners  dis- 
mounted to  go  into  a  shop,  or  speak  to  any  one.  But  I  declare,  on 
my  honour,  that  I  never  swept  the  pav^,  nor  ever  assisted  a  cabman. 

"  The  police  were  kind  to  me,  at  least  those  in  the  Eue  de  Eivoli, 
Eue  St.  Honor^,  Boulevard  Italien,  and  others  of  the  principal  streets  in 
Paris,  which  I  most  frequented,  for  I  liked  looking  in  at  the  windows. 
Why  the  police  were  kind  to  me  you  will  think  requires  explanation. 
In  one  point  of  view  they  had  reason  not  to  be  so,  for  being  a  boy  of 
apt  abilities  and  good  disposition,  I  had  been  early  initiated  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  theft,  and  could  pick  a  pocket  or  cut  off  a  watch  better 
than  any  lad  of  my  age ;  and  it  was  on  the  exercise  of  my  talents  in 
this  respect  that  I  maiidy  depended  for  the  luxuries  of  getting  to  the 
theatre,  for  dress,  for  now  and  then  a  bed  in  a  house,  and  for  ices  and 
confections  in  the  Italien  Boulevard.  Indeed,  I  would  have  soon  been 
independent,  and  might  have  retired  from  business  before  I  was  four- 
teen, had  the  police  been  as  kind  to  me  as  they  professed;  but  they 
often  took  from  me  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  my  industry,  in  order, 
as  they  said,  to  restore  them  to  their  owners.  They  left  me,  however, 
of  the  less  valuable  articles,  enough  to  keep  me  well  supplied,  for  my 
years  and  station  in  life,  in  pocket-money. 

"  This  kindness  on  their  part  demanded  a  return  on  mine.  Accord- 
ingly, it  often  fell  to  my  lot,  by  secret  intelligence,  to  render  impor- 
tant services  to  society.  I  won't  stick  about  words,  and  if  you  call 
me  a  spy  I  won't  object  to  the  term ;  but,  periiaps,  you  will  admit 
that  to  expose  the  wicked,  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  protect  property 
by  giving  timely  notice  of  what  my  friends  meant  to  do,  ought  not  to 
be  too  severely  dealt  with.  My  friends'  confidence  in  me  was  an 
amiable  weakness — the  use  I  made  of  that  confidence  was  determined 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  society. 

"  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  this  part  of  mj  life,  and,  had  I 
been  careful,  I  believe  I  might  have  been  advanced  in  the  service  of 
the  police ;  but  I  got  into  a  little  difficulty,  which  put  a  stop  to  my 
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promotion.  A  burglary  had  been  planned,  and  I  had  been  taken  into 
the  entire  confidence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  robbers  in 
Paris,  several  of  whom  are  men  of  considerable  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments,  and  who  have  in  general  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  gaUeys. 
A  few  of  them  have  committed  murder  on  occasion,  and  most  of  them 
might  be  induced  to  commit  murder  if  tolerably  certain  of  escape  and 
weU  paid  beforehand.  You  are  not  for  a  moment,  sir,  to  suppose  that 
my  attainments  were  of  so  high  an  order ;  my  education  at  that  time 
was  by  no  means  finished,  and,  indeed,  in  the  direction  of  murder,  it 
has  never  been  good.  Kone  but  a  bungler  would  have  failed  to  shoot 
you,  considering  the  excellent  chance  I  had. 

"  Well,  to  return  to  my  story,  the  robbery  on  this  occasion  was  so 
well  planned,  and  promised  to  be  of  such  easy  execution,  and  the 
booty  to  be  so  large,  that  I  did  not  tell  the  police.  Some  one  else  did. 
There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  honour  in  our  fraternity,  and  the  conse- 
qnence  was,  we  were  all  caught  in  the  house  and  taken  to  prison. 

"I  had  the  benefit  of  a  private  admonition  at  the  bureau,  and  got 
off  with  two  years  at  the  galleys,  instead  of  seven,  on  the  condition 
that  I  should  keep  the  guards  au  courant  of  any  attempts  of  the  other 
gallerians  to  escape.  '  Should  I  not  do  so,'  the  inspector  said,  ^  I 
mould  to  a  certainty  be  indulged  with  the  full  term  oi  imprisonment, 
which  my  offence  justified.' 

"I  promised  obedience,  and,  this  little  bargain  being  arranged,  the 
iospector  dismissed  me  with  every  mark  of  regard,  promising  in  a 
most  fatherly  manner  to  attend  to  my  interest  when  I  got  out. 

^^Th6  galleys  are  not  agreeable.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  connected 
hy  a  chain  with  a  dozen  other  prisoners,  and  forced  to  work  at  set 
times  for  no  advantage  to  yourself;  besides,  you  are  deprived  of  your 
Kberty,  which,  to  a  Paris  gamin,  is  the  very  breath  of  me.  The  only 
thing  I  liked  worse  than  the  work  was  the  school  at  the  prison  of 
Toulon,  for  there  the  labour  was  as  compulsory,  and  you  were 
punished  for  stupidiiy,  which  many  could  not  help.  I,  however,  was 
not  stupid,  and  learned  my  lessons  with  considerable  &cility,  so  tib^t 
when  my  two  years  wore  to  an  end  I  had  acquired,  along  with  the 
laost  intense  dislike  to  learning,  no  little  portion  of  it.  I  could  read 
and  write ;  I  learned  English,  and  I  could  do  any  sum  in  arithmetic  if 
I  was  perfectly  sure  I  would  be  well  whipped  if  I  did  not  bring  out 
the  correct  result.  But  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  authori- 
ties neglected  one  important  branch  in  education,  for  I  was  not 
taught  at  the  galleys  to  dance. 

*'  When  I  came  out  I  found  the  world  had  changed.  Formerly  royalty 
hi  been  the  fashion,  now  it  was  republicanism.  The  latter  was 
most  to  my  taste,  and  I  became  an  advocate  of  popular  rights.  I  still 
think  the  doctrine  of  equality,  and  its  corollary,  a  community  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  a  very  consoling  doctrine,  and  some  day  or  other 
I  hope  to  convert  your  worship. 

"  Of  course  I  reported  myself  to  the  .prefect  of  police,  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  reinstated  in  my  former  relations.  I  was  told  to  profess 
the  most  liberal  opinions,  and  to  give  the  police  all  the  information  I 
could  gather  as  to  the  different  schemes  on  foot  to  regenerate  society 
find  overthrow  government. 
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^'  I  was  fEdthfbl  to  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  Well  received  in  the  dabs 
of  the  sections  who  knew  notlung  ahout  me,  bnt  were  charmed  with 
my  eloqoent  expositions,  it  must  have  puzzled  them  much  to  guess  how 
their  conspiracies  were  detected  and  baffled  bj  the  energetic  directors 
of  the  French  police  during  the  ministiy  of  IVince  Poli^iac.  But,  in 
the  spring  of  1830, 1  begai\^to  see  that  the  Beyolution  was  the  stronger 
party,  and  as  it  was  more  to  m  j  taste,  and  I  promised  myself  greater 
advantage  from  a  short  period  of  plunder,  than  from  the  monotony  of 
the  effete  social  order  of  that  day,  I  began  to  be  true  to  my  associates, 
aiid  not  so  accurate  or  frequent  in  my  intelligence  to  the  police. 

"  That  body  naturally  took  umbrage  at  my  stupidity,  though  I  don't 
think  they  suspected  my  fidelity ;  but  as  success  and  service  is  all  they 
desire,  I  Delieve  they  would  hiaye  dismissed  me  had  the  revolution  of 
July  not  taken  place. 

"  I  did  not  fight  at  the  barricades.  I  am  naturally  of  a  peaceful  dis- 
position ;  but  after  the  king  had  left  I  was  one  of  the  most  vehement 
in  favour  of  a  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  to  be  inaugurated  by  three 
days'  plunder  of  the  rich.  But  the  revolution  was  stopped  midway  by 
traitors,  and  Louis  Philippe  began  his  reign. 

'^  Hardly  had  he  been  two  months  on  the  thron&when  I  renewed 
my  ancient  connexion  with  the  police,  whom,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
the  same  parties  who  had  been  employed  under  the  ministry  of  Po- 
lignac.  They  seemed  quite  aware  of  the  course  I  had  followed,  but  as 
it  was  the  same  as  that  followed  by  most  of  the  patriots  of  the  day,  I 
received  promotion  in  the  secret  service,  and  was  no  longer  an  ordinaij 
agent,  but  had  direction  over  some  six  or  seven  of  as  utter  scomidrels 
as  ever  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see. 

*'  I  behaved  with  discretion  and  success ;  so  much  so,  that  disturbances 
being  apprehended  in  Lyons  I  was  sent  down  there,  and  it  was  with 
the  approbation  of  the  authorities  I  entered  into  the  service  of  M. 
Dumont. 

**  Dumont  was  a  philanthropist,  and  our  police  always  suspect  such 
men  of  having  designs  against  the  existing  order  of  society ;  out  in  his 
case  their  apprehensions  were  entirely  groundless.  Dumont  really 
wished  to  do  good.  He  was  often  vexed,  poor  man,  at  the  futility  of 
his  attempts,  the  imposition  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  people  he  benefited.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  such 
weakness ;  but  his  example  and  manner  were  contagious,  and  I  often 
found  myself  executing  his  benevolent  orders  with  a  satisfaction  which 
appeared  to  me  surprising.  Indeed,  by  degrees  I  persuaded  myself 
that  I,  too,  was  a  philanthropist,  I  took  so  much  pleasure  in  dis- 
tributing his  money  and  receiving  the  thanks  of  those  who  thought  it 
was  mine. 

"  My  commissions  for  Mademoiselle  Marie  somewhat  counteracted 
this  improving  course  of  duty.  She  was  a  more  consistent  character 
than  I,  and  hated  with  a  fixity  which  was  truly  sublime. 

"  After  Madame  Dumont'a  death  I  ought  to  have  communicated  with 
the  police  some  slight  matters  which  had  come  under  my  knowledge; 
taie,  I  was  weU  paid  not  to  do  so,  but  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  The 
little  domestic  tragedy  would  have  been  something  to  prove  my  vi^ 
lance;  but  because  I  told  them  nothing,  and  because  Dumont  was  reJlj 
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what  he  pretended  to  be,  and  I  could  not  discover  he  was  what  the 
police  thought  he  must  be,  namely,  a  conspirator,  I  lost  credit  in  Paris, 
and  some  six  years  ago  received  my  dismissal,  and  instead  of  a  pension, 
a  caution  that  the  eves  of  the  police  would  be  on  me,  and  I  had  better 
take  care  what  I  did. 

"I  knew  enough  about  the  police  to  pay  attention  to  the  caution. 
I  took  employment  with  a  silk  weaver  to  keep  his  books,  and  I  assure 
you,  sir,  that  beyond  appropriating,  in  so  ingenious  a  manner  that  it 
could  never  be  detected,  what  I  considered  an  adequate  salary,  I  did 
nothing  which  the  law  could  lay  hold  of,  till  the  day  when  I  tried  to 
relieve  you  of  your  purse." 

"  Stop,"  said  I,  at  this  stage  of  his  narrative,  "  what  about  the  allu- 
sion in  Marie's  letter  to  the  man  who  fell  into  the  Seine,  and  who,  I 
presume,  was  poor  Dumont  P" 

"I  assure  you,  sir,"  he  replied,  " on  my  honour  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  catastrophe.  I  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time,  at  the 
request  of  Madame  Lagrange,  and  I  don't  say  but  that  betwixt  us  we 
would  have  arranged  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  Dumont,  at  least  of 
getting  him  silenced,  but  he  accidentally  fell  into  the  Seine  and  saved 
us  all  trouble." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  not  over  ci^edulous  of  his  innocence, "  had  it  become 
BO  important  to  Madame  Lagrange  at  this  particular  juncture  to  get 
rid,  as  you  phrase  it,  of  Dumont  ?" 

"  Simply  in  this  way,"  replied  Osetout.  "  Madame  and  Cameron 
were  well  aware  that  Dumont  knew,  or  suspected,  enough  to  ruin  them 
both.  That  was  their  bond  of  union,  and  ruin  to  either  of  them,  con- 
Bideriug  the  good  position  they  had  each  attained  in  society,  would 
have  been  inconvenient.  Well,  to  provide  against  that  they,  as  perhaps 
you  are  aware,  got  hold  of  Dumont's  daughter,  who  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  Miss  Lachapelle.  They  kept  her  as  a  hostage,  allowing  poor 
Dumont  occasional  opportunities  of  seeing  her,  but  intimating  to  him 
that  the  moment  he  became  troublesome  measures  would  be  taken  to. 
deprive  him  of  the  sight  of  his  daughter  for  ever.  'Dumont,  who  had 
lost  all  elasticity  of  spirit  by  his  misfortunes,  and  who  knew  or  sus- 
pected what  his  sister-in-law  and  her  confederate  were  capable  of,  for 
some  time  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  But  as  his  daughter  grew 
up  it  became  impossible  for  Madame  Lagrange  to  carry  out  her  part 
01  it,  as  the  daughter  must  have  become  aware  that  Dumont  was  her 
&ther.  She  was  therefore  kept  from  his  sight,  and  Dumont,  when  he 
called  at  the  pensionat,  where  he  was  in  the  practice  of  seeing  his 
daughter,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  reveal  his  relationship 
to  her,  was  told  she  had  been  removed. 

"Naturally,  Dumont  resented  this  breach  of  agreement.  Things 
could  not  be  much  worse  with  him.  And  he  gave  distinct  intimation 
that  he  would  disclose  everything  unless  his  daughter  were  restored. 
A  crisis  was  staved  off  as  long  as  possible.  He  was  allowed  to  see 
her  at  rare  intervals,  and  under  anxious  precautions  that  he  should 
not  speak  to  her;  but  this  arrangement  became  intolerable.  He 
plotted  once  or  twice  to  speak  to  her,  and  being  unsuccessful,  he  ulti- 
mately broke  off  all  correspondence  with  his  sister-in-law. 

**Thi8  wUl  explain  to  you  how  necessary  it  was  that  something 
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should  be  done,  And  bow  opportunely  it  happened  tbat  Dumont  fell 
into  the  Seine — an  event  wbich  would  bave  made  eveiy  one  comfortable, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  absurd  interference  of  a  Quixotic  Englishmaa 
of  your  honour's  acquaintance. 

"  I  repeat  again,"  continued  Osetout,  "  I  was  quite  guiltless  of 
Dumont's  death ;  suspicious  and  opportune  though  it  was,  I  assure  you 
it  was  accidental. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell,"  he  continued,  "  which  you  do  not 
already  know.  My  old  mistress,  as  you  are  aware,  entrusted  me  with 
a  little  commission,  for  the  due  performance  of  which  I  expected  to 
receive  at  least  twentj^  Napoleons,  and  as  you  prevented  me  doing 
my  duty,  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  unreasonable  that  I  look  to 
you  for  an  indemnity." 

I  have  somewhat  condensed  Jacques's  narrative,  and  retrenched  many 
interruptions  which  I  ventured  on  in  its  course.  The  fellow  was  "un 
franc  sc^l^rat,"  who,  if  he  betrayed,  robbed,  or — ^notwithstanding,  as 
he  said,  it  did  not  come  naturally  to  him — murdered  you,  at  all  events 
put  you  on  your  guard.  It  was  clear  he  would  be  faithful  so  long  as 
it  was  his  interest  to  be  so,  and  as  I  was  anxious  for  a  time  to  secure 
his  fidelity,  I  gave  him,  in  present  payment  and  future  promises,  con- 
vincing proof  that  it  was  likely  to  be  more  profitable,  and  certainly  less 
dangerous,  to  serve  than  to  betray  me.  I  told  him  I  v^ould  change  his 
name,  and  that  as  he  was  now  in  respectable  service>/We  would  discard 
the  name  of  Osetout  and  adopt  the  unpretending  English  name  of  John 
Brown. 


ANDREW  HOFER. 
Pabt  II. 


WeiLir  Hofer  and  his  comrades  were  thus  living  from  hand  to  month, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  was  impending  over  them,  on 
October  12  a  rumour  of  peace  was  suddenly  propagated,  by  which  Tyrol 
and  Salzburg  were  to  £ei11  to  Archduke  John.  This  was  contradicted, 
however,  by  further  news,  and  more  especially  by  a  communication  from 
the  camp  at  Totis,  that  two  deputies  had  set  out  for  England  in  order  to 
obtain  subsidies,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leiningen  had  obtained  the 
emperor's  leave  to  return  to  Tyrol. 

For  all  this,  peace  was  concluded  on  the  14th  at  Vienna,  and  on  de 
16th  the  French  general  of  division,  Count  Drouet  d'Erlon,  advanced 
from  Reichenbach  through  Meleck,  where  his  troops  surrounded  Speck- 
bacher  and  put  him  to  flight,  into  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Inn.  The 
Austrian  commissary  of  war.  Von  Roschmann,  who  had  just  arrived,  and 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  still  advised  the  continuance 
of  hostilities,  but  the  fugitive  peasants  could  not  be  induced  to  make  a 
stand.  All  fled  to  their  repeatedly-tried  camp  on  Berg  Isel,  and  Hoitf 
himself  retreated  thither  on  October  21  from  Innsbruck. 

Separated  from  the  councillors  of  the  national  administration,  who  re- 
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mained  in  Innsbriick,  Hofer  now  became  the  plaything  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory influences.  Haspinger  and  Donei  contended  in  turn  for  power. 
The  Capuchin  had  just  returned  from  Carinthia  after  an  unsuccessful 
march  against  General  Rusca,  and  continually  urged  Hofer  to  useless 
hostilities.  Donei,  to  whom  the  Chief  Commandant  granted  on  Octo- 
ber 14  full  authority  to  *'  promote  the  good  cause  in  all  parts  by  brotherly 
onion,"  went  first  into  the  valley  of  £e  Lower  Inn,  but,  in  the  days  of 
the  flight  and  the  general  confusion,  became  the  protector  of  Innsbruck 
with  his  eloquence  and  his  sabre,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  jealous 
of  his  fellow-priest.  The  fanatic  monk  had  Hofer  entirely  in  his  hands : 
he  contrived  to  make  him  regard  the  Austrian  peace,  which  was  universally 
known  in  Innsbrtick  by  October  27^  as  a  Bavarian  invention,  and  played 
the  same  game  with  the  Austrian  confirmation.  On  the  29th,  Baron 
lichtenthurm  delivered  to  the  supreme  commandant  a  letter  from  Arch- 
duke John,  in  which  the  latter,  *^  by  the  highest  commands,"  announced 
the  melancholy  result  of  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  his  majesty's  wish 
"that  the  Tyrolese  should  remain  quiet,  and  not  sacrifice  themselves 
naelessly."  Hofer  yielded  entirely  to  God's  decrees,  ordered  the  fighting 
to  cease  on  all  sides,  and  was  just  proceeding  to  the  Bavarian  camp  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  armistice  whieh  would  appease  the  peasants, 
when  the  Capuchin  came  up  as  he  was  entering  the  carriage.  He  re- 
garded the  hai  that  the  messenger  fell  down  in  a  fit,  after  verbally  de- 
UveriDg  the  news,  as  a  punishment  from  Heaven  for  the  devilish  false- 
hood. In  order  to  remove  Ho*fer  from  his  sensible  entourage,  he  took 
him  to  Matrei,  had  him  terrified  for  a  whole  night  by  friend  Kolb  with 
supernatural  revelations,  and  finally  effected  the  most  himself  by  a  power- 
ful lecture.  '^  The  true  faith,"  he  said,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
witness,  <'  religion,  the  Church,  and  her  clergy  are  utterly  ruined  in  the 
event  of  submission.  Order  an  attack  on  All-Saints'  day,  for  then  all 
the  saints  and  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory  will  have  rifles  and  muskets." 
John  Ischoll,  a  broken-down  Passeirer,  supported  this  superstitious  belief 
by  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the  angels  descending  from  heaven  by  a  ladder, 
and  expelling  the  Bavarians  from  the  land  with  their  halberts.  Such 
assurances  Hofer  was  not  able  to  resist  for  long:  ''  trusting  in  all  the 
saints,  and  especially  in  St.  Anthony,"  he  resolved  to  risk  everything. 
"  Things  cannot  remain  in  this  state,  for  we  are  lost  in  any  way,"  he 
wrote  to  Straub,  and  ordered  a  general  attack  for  November  1.  Himself 
however,  remained  many  miles  from  the  battle-field  at  Matrei,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  rifles  to  Martin  Firler.  This  man,  a  drunken  ostier, 
had  first  to  recover  from  his  intoxication,  when  the  moment  arrived  for 
acting;  but,  as  AU-Saints'  Day  falls  on  November  1,  he  first  ordered 
masses  and  sermons,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  advancing  enemy,  who, 
favoured  by  the  autumn  fogs,  found  time  to  collect,  and  began  the 
engagement  with  thirty  cannon.  Unable  to  withstand  this  artillery,  the 
peasants  left  their  outermost  entrenchments  on  Berg  Isel,  their  line  was 
broken  through,  their  rear  and  flank  menaced,  and  at  last  they  thought 
of  nothing  but  escaping.  Firler,  who  advanced  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ian,  was  Kceived  by  the  Bavarians  with  a  sustained  fire,  and  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  Zirl.  In  three  hours  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  Tyrolese  guns. 
On  the  right  wing,  extendbg  from  Ambras  to  the  bridge  of  Yolders, 
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where  Straub,  Speckbacher,  and  Sieberer  had  posted  themselves  with 
their  companies,  nothing  was  known  at  mid-day  of  this  heavy  blow ;  the 
outposts,  however,  noticed  a  French  courier  on  the  Walteus  road,  seized 
him  and  sent  him  to  Hofer.   When  the  messengers  reached  him  with  the 
prisoner,  Chef  de  Bataillon  Sevelinges,  he  was  no  longer  at  Matrei,  but 
five  miles  further  in  the  rear  at  Steinach.     Neither  Hofer  nor  any  one 
about  him  understood  the  French  despatches  taken  &om  the  courier,  so  he 
sent  at  once  for  Donei,  who  was  conversant  with  this  language,  and  who 
remained  close  at  hand,  in  order  to  appear  at  a  suitable  moment.    His 
time  had  now  arrived ;  he  alone  could  question  the  prisoner,  and  learned 
from  his  statements,  which  entirely  agreed  with  the  letters,  that  the 
French  were  advancing  from  the  south  via  Botzen,  and  intended  in  this 
way  to  surround  the  Tyrolese.     Sevelinges  advised  entire  submission. 
According  to  his  opinion,  it  should  be  declared  in  writing  by  all  present, 
and  sent  to  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  who  was  residing  at  'Vlllach.     This 
pleased  Donei,  too,  for  he  was  more  and  more  entertaining  the  idea  of 
becoming  the  saviour  of  his  badly-advised  countrymen.     Although  the 
Capuchin  tried  on  hb  old  tricks  again,  the  representatives  of  the  people^ 
among  them  being  a  judge  and  several  peasants   from  Meran  ahd 
Vintschgau,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  friend  of  peace,  who  showed  th^ 
warrior  in  the  soutane  the  door.     Even  Hofer  himself  seemed  to  see  the 
melancholy  position  in  which  Emperor  Francis  had  placed  the  country  hy 
the  unhappy  war,  and  had  inquired  of  him,  a  few  hours*  previously,  how 
the  enormous  debts  were  to  be  paid.     With  the  general  consent,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  French  officer,  Donei  drew  up  on  Nov.  3  a  petition  to 
Eugene  Napoleon,  in  which  the  Tyrolese  nation  promised  his  imperial 
highness  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  thus  render  themselves  worthy  of 
his  kindness  and  protection.     Austrian  suggestions  alone  had  recently 
induced  them  to  revolt;  but  their  leaders  had  ever  striven  to  protect 
public  order,  religion,  and  even  the  lives  of  prisoners  of  war.    What  they 
were  most  anxious  about  was  the  maintenance  of  trie  Catholic  faith. 
Finally,  the  signers  of  the  document  declared  that,  as  they  had  the  hap- 
piness of  being  contemporaries  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  they 
considered  it  wrong  any  longer  to  oppose  the  will  of  Heaven,  who  hsA 
sent  him  into  the  world  to  regenerate  it.     The  great  Napoleon  and  his 
worthy  son  would  henceforward  protect  the  Tyrolese  nation.     Donei 
translated  to  Hofer,  and  the  fathers  of  the  country  assembled  round  him, 
these  French  phrases  into  the  plain  Tyrolese  language,  and  received  from 
the  former  the  following  answer  to  his  question  whether  it  was  properly 
written :  **  You  must  know  that  better  than  I,  for  I  have  not  studied. 
We  must  have  our  dear  fathers  (the  monks) ;  we  cannot  allow  any  inter- 
ference in  our  religion;  the  country  cannot  pay  so  much  as  formerly; 
where  is  it  to  get  the  money  from  ?    You  now  know  what  you  have  to 
write.   The  rest  the  mother  of  God  and  St.  Anthony  will  settle."    After 
which,  he  subscribed  the  document  with  his  name  and  seal,  to  which  he 
added  the  words,  "  Comedant  Gewoster"  (ex-commandant).     The  rest 
followed  his  example.     Donei  and  Major  Sieberer  of  the  rifles  were 
chosen  as  envoys,  and  compelled  the  Capuchin  to  accompany  them  as  far 
as  Unterau.     Arriving  at  Villach,  on  Nov.  5,  they  were  kindly  received  W 
the  viceroy  on  the  same  evening ;  handed  him  tne  act  of  submission,  and 
tried  to  excuse  the  insurrection.     Donei  laid  all  the  blame  of  it  on  the 
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Bavarian  officials,  who  had  disturbed  the  pious  customs,  transported 
bishops  and  priests,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  persecuted  a  poor  race 
of  mountaineers  for  their  religious  belief.  Their  hatred  was  not  turned 
ag^nst  the  French,  but  solely  against  the  German  Bavarians.  When 
requested  to  make  specific  demands,  Donei  declared  himself  unable  to  do 
so  at  the  moment,  and  asked  for  safe  conducts  for  the  representatives  of 
the  estates,  who  would  lay  them  before  him.  The  viceroy  granted  him 
fbur-and-twenty  of  these,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  those  who  had  sent 
him.  "  Lay  down  your  arms,"  the  warning  ran,  "  and  be  assured  that 
the  generals  of  the  army  will  treat  you  as  friends."  Under  these  con- 
ditions forgiveness  of  the  past  was  assured  them  from  Napoleon's  mag- 
nanimity. 

The  two  deputies,  however,  learned  on  their  return  the  new  uprising 
of  the  peasants.  At  Bruneck,  the  French  general  of  division,  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers,  showed  them  from  his  window  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  stormers 
camped  around.  Hofer  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  false  reports 
of  victories  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  and  the  advance  of  sixty 
thousand  Swiss,  summoned  the  whole  country  to  take  up  arms,  and  wrote 
to  his  iriend  Straub,  to  whom  he  announced  the  advance  of  the  rifles, 
*'  God  will  redeem  us  in  a  curious  way."  To  Donei  he  excused  himself 
^y  the  violence  done  him  by  some  men  of  Brixen,  who  had  menaced  him 
with  death.  In  a  few  words  Donei  showed  him  the  true  state  of  afiiurs, 
and,  ere  long,  there  was  no  one  who  desired  peace  more  than  Hofer  him- 
self. On  November  8,  he  issued  from  Stertzing  a  proclamation  written 
by  Donei,  and  addressed  to  his  dear  brothers,  the  Tyrolese,  in  which  he 
declared :  ''  We  cannot  wage  war  against  Napoleon's  irresistible  power. 
A  higher  power  directs  his  steps.  Victories  and  state  convulsions  ema- 
nate from  the  unalterable  plans  of  divine  Providence.  We  must  not 
struggle  against  them  any  longer.  No  sensible  man  will  swim  against 
the  current  By  submission  to  the  divine  will,  we  will  now  render  our- 
selves worthy  of  Heaven's  further  protection,  and,  by  fraternal  love  and 
submission,  worthy  of  Napoleon's  magnanimity  and  his  most  gracious 
mercy."  In  order  fully  to  convince  his  adherents  that  it  was  their 
sacred  duty  to  lay  down  their  arms,  he  finally  referred  to  ''his  high 
princely  grace,  the  Prince- Bishop  of  Brixen,"  who  had  (urderedhim  to  do 
80.  We  can  believe  this  the  more  fully  because  this  prelate  never  placed 
any  great  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  Tyrolese  arms. 

With  this  proclamation  Donei  proceeded  to  Meran  and  Sieberer  to 
InnsbrUck,  while  Hofer  had  his  money-chests  loaded  on  pack-horses,  and 
went  home  on  the  same  night.  His  conversion,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  A  couple  of  students,  Rupert  Mackinstein  and  Cajetan  Schweth, 
several  deeply-indebted  landlords,  peasants  and  ostlers,  vagabonds  and 
adventurers,  from  all  parts  surrounded  him  day  and  night,  and  urged 
him  to  order  a  fresh  levy.  Speckbacher,  too,  let  him  know  by  secret 
messengers  that  he  would  expel  the  Bavarians  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn. 
Kolb  announced  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  from  Carinthia,  while  the 
Capuchin  hastened  up  to  support  the  vacillating  man.  Andrew  Hauser, 
a  young  Passeirer — so  it  is  asserted — ^put  his  rifle  to  Hofer's  breast,  and, 
while  he  was  trembling  all  over,  the  Capuchin  came  in  to  him,  declared 
Donei  an  impostor,  confidently  asserted  Archduke  John's  intention  to 
attack,  and  cried  to  him  that  the  country  and  the  true  faith  were  at 
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stake.  This  socceecled.  New  commandants  were  now  appointed — peo|^e 
who  had  nothing  to  lose.  One  of  these,  Francis  Thalguter,  was  sent 
with  an  order  to  arrest  Donei,  and  a  manifesto  was  issued,  which  was 
read  in  all  the  chnrches  of  Passeier  on  November  13.  Messengers  has* 
tened  with  it  to  Meran  and  Vintschgau,  where  every  man  was  at  once 
declared  excommunicated  who  did  not  take  up  arms.  How  Hofer  re- 
garded the  posture  of  affairs^is  shown  by  the  order  he  sent  to  Vintschgaa 
and  the  Upper  Inn  Vafiey,  in  which  he  says  that  the  troubles,  were  solely 
{ffoduced  by  priests,  in  whom  he  was  deceived.  If  his  dear  brothers  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy,  they  would  see  ''that  within  a  fortnight  all 
Tyrol  would  be  deprived  of  its  young  men,  and,  lastly,  our  churches, 
altars,  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  religion,  destroyed,  and  eternal  damna- 
tion be  prepared  for  us,  like  our  enemies." 

Even  on  this  occasion  Hofer  had  his  head-quarters  some  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action,  at  his  own  inn,  Zu  Sand,  and  issued  his  bulletins 
thence,  while  the  Passeirer  repulsed  the  French  at  the  Kegelberg  on  the 
16th.  He,  however,  signed  a  capitulation  himself  with  a  thousand  men 
who  had  crossed  the  Jansen,  and  were  surrounded  near  St.  Leonhard.  A 
labourer  horn  Stertzing  was  captured  with  them,  whom  the  magistrate  of 
that  town  had  given  the  troops  as  a  guide.  This  man  Hofer  declared  a 
traitor,  hurled  him  down  stairs  when  he  tried  to  explain,  and  had  himn 
shot  on  the  following  day.  A  similar  fate  menaced  the  Priest  Donei  and 
Major  Sieberer,  who,  captured  at  different  spots,  were  brought  before 
Hofer.  He  had  promised  ''to  gpive  them  warm  blood  for  their  lies" 
when  they  were  liberated  by  General  Barbou,  who  advanced  over  the 
mountains  from  Stertzing  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men.  In  Passeier 
the  levies  dispersed  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  first  column ;  on 
November  20  and  23,  Rusca  drove  them  out  of  the  mountains  round 
Botzen  and  Meran,  and  the  insurrection  might  be  regarded  as  entirely 
suppressed  in  this  quarter.  It  lasted  longest  in  the  Prester  Valley, 
where  Kolb  continued  to  sacrifice  human  lives  uselessly  up  to  De- 
cember 10. 

Hofer  alone  was  indisposed  to  be  quiet.  Baraguay  d'HillierS,  who 
arrived  at  Botzen  on  Dec.  8,  and  assumed  command  of  the  troops  in 
Southern  Tyrol,  ordered  a  general  surrender  of  all  weapons,  and  also  sent 
this  order  to  Passeier,  with  a  summons  to  the  clergy  there  to  appear 
before  him  at  Meran.  On  the  representations  of  a  deputy,  the  Bene- 
dictine Magnus  Priest,  he  relieved  the  clergy,  but  insisted  all  the  more 
strictly  on  the  surrender  of  the  arms.  Immediately  on  hb  return,  the 
Benedictine  went  with  the  priest  of  St.  Leonhard  and  Hofer's  confessor 
to  the  latter,  whom  they  found  engaged  in  telling  his  beads.  Without 
paying  any  attention  to  them,  Ho^r  zealously  continued  his  prayers,  and 
when  he  had  finished  them,  would  not  be  balked  in  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer  several  times  in  honour  of  various  holy  warriors.  At  length  he 
rose,  and  when  the  priest  explained  to  him  that  he  had  come  to  talk  about 
the  surrender  of  arms,  he  turned  to  the  monk,  poured  on  him  a  flood  of 
abuse,  and  called  him  a  traitor  to  God,  religion, -country,  and  people. 
The  clergymen  listened  to  this  for  a  while  patiently,  but  when  Hofer 
alluded  to  the  crucified  Saviour,  and  asked  them  whether  they  knew  what 
He  demanded  of  them,  the  Benedictine  reproved  him  by  the  remark  that 
he  did  not  require  to  be  taught  his  duties  by  a  h(»se-dealer.    Though  he 
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compared  himself  with  Samson,  Joshua,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Bihle, 
BO  one  recognised  him  as  such.  Those  who  still  adhered  to  him  were 
yagabonds  and  fugitives,  bankrupt  peasants  and  drunkards,  stupid  priests, 
and  a  disg^raced  collector  like  Kolb.  Through  their  incitation  he  had 
brought  grief  and  ruin  on  the  country.  Hofer  burst  into  a  fiirious 
passion  and  superstitious  execrations,  and  bade  the  clergymen  retire.  An 
act  of  submission  was  then  drawn  up  by  the  parish  committee,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  send  the  arms  to  Meran.  Hofer's  friends,,  however,  con- 
trived to  send  him  the  document  during  the  night :  he  tore  it  up  without 
reading  it,  and  sent  next  morning  to  St.  Leoiihard  a  message  that  the 
villains  who  had  signed  it  were  to  be  shot,  and  the  alarm-bells  rung  at 
several  places.  Some  hundred  peasants  bad  collected,  seized  the  wea- 
pons, and  advanced  under  Hofer's  brother-in-law  in  order  to  attack 
the  French,  when  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  being  informed  of  it,  sent  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men  against  them,  upon  which  they  immediately 
dispersed.  The  French  general  was  so  infuriated  at  Hofer's  conduct, 
that  he  shouted  to  the  Benedictine,  who  interceded  for  him  once  more, 
^  Taisez  vous  de  cette  bete  inconsequente."  Stilf,  he  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  promise  him  a  full  amnesty  in  writing,  if  he  would  give  up  his 
rebellious  conduct  for  the  future,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  French 
mihtary  authorities  by  Jan.  1,  1810.  On  these  conditions  he  was  as- 
sured all  possible  support  of  his  wishes  and  inclinations.  That  Hofer 
refused  this  offer  was  not  the  effect  of  a  noble  pride,  which  spumed  any 
favour  from  an  enemy,  but  of  blind  confidence  in  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  from  which  he  expected  marvels.  When  the  French  set  a 
reward  of  fifteen  hundred  florins  on  his  head,  he  withdrew  to  a  milking 
ch^et  on  the  Schneeberg,  where  at  first  only  Student  Schweth,  but 
afterwards  his  wife  and  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  followed 
him. 

The  three  thousand  ducats  which  the  emperor  had  given  him,  other 
thirty  thousand  florins  which  he  had  taken  from  the  exchequer  on 
leaving  Innsbnick,  and  other  moneys,  he  partly  buried,  partly  took  up 
the  mountain  with  him.  Thence  he  intended,  on  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, to  escape  to  Vienna,  whither  he  had  sent  beforehand  one  of  his 
friend^  John  Wild,  with  a  letter  to  the  emperor.  When  he  was  re- 
minded of  the  danger  hanging  over  him,  he  answered,  '*  St  Anthony 
will  not  let  the  French  come  up."  Many  people  in  Passeier  were  ac- 
quainted with  hb  hiding-place,  and  the  servants  close  by,  whom  he  sus- 
pected to  be  acquainted  with  it,  he  tried  to  silence  by  small  presents. 
He  even  fancied  he  had  gained  over,  by  the  sum  of  two  thalers,  his 
future  betrayer,  Francis  Plaffel,  who  visited  him  a  few  days  before  his 
capture.  General  Huard  thrice  repulsed  the  denouncer,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  came  with  a  letter  of  confirmation  from  magistrate  Auer,  that 
he  gave  him  a  couple  of  hundred  Frenchmen,  who,  gpiided  by  him, 
reached  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  28,  1810,  the  hut  in 
which  Hofer  was  concealed. 

When  Schweth,  whom  the  noise  aroused,  woke  him  from  his  sleep  and 
the  French  pressed  in,  Hofer  knelt  down,  upon  which  the  troops  beat  him 
and  bound  his  hands  on  his  back.  They  dragged  his  wife's  rings  from 
her  fingers,  and  seized  the  money  they  found,  consisting  of  several  thou- 
sand florins,  chiefly  in  Austrian  notes.    He  was  first  taken  to  Meran^ 
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and  then  to  Botsen^  where  his  wife  and  ton  were  ideated.  The  lym- 
padiy  in  his  fate  had  been  greatly  weakened  hj  his  idf-willed  conaoet 
and  his  foofit h  stay  at  so  unsafe  a  hiding  plaee,  as  he  could  easily 
haye  sayed  himself  by  flight,  like  so  many  <^  his  comrades.  Even  the 
French  attached  no  great  importance  to  hu  capture,  because,  as  Hnird 
expressed  himself  fie  coold  no  longer  injure  them ;  hot  they  could  not 
well  haye  ignored  a  denunciation  confirmed  by  the  authorities.  They 
spat  in  the  fiiice  of  the  traitor  Raffel ;  one  of  their  officers  gaye  him  a  box 
of  the  ears ;  and  he  is  eyen  said  not  to  haye  reoeiyed  his  Judas  reward. 

At  Hofer's  first  examination  at  Meran,  he  excused  himself  for  the 
rey<rft  he  produced  after  the  ngnature  of  peace  by  the  yiolence  offered 
him  by  his  countrymen.  A  portion  of  his  judges^  who  passed  sentesce 
upon  him  at  Mantua  on  February  19,  1810,  appear  to  tuure  taken  this 
into  consideration,  and  justly  so,  for  he  possessed  no  mental  strength  to 
raise  himself  abore  external  influences  and  internal  prejudices.  The 
yerdict,  which  was  only  passed  by  a  majority  of  yotes,  was  death,  and, 
in  consequence  of  a  teleg^m  received  from  Milan,  had  to  be  carried  out 
within  twenty-four  hours.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Piihler  on  the  day  before  his  death,  and  which  is  still  jwes^ryed  in  the 
Innsbruck  Museum,  he  arranged  the  masses  and  ofBces  n>r  the  dead  to  be 
held  for  him  in  the  parish  churches  of  St  Leonhard  and  St  Martin,  and 
concluded  with  the  words, ''  Adieu,  my  mean  worid,  dying  is  so  easy  to 
me,  that  my  eyes  are  not  eyen  wet  At  nine  o'clock  I  journey,  with  the 
help  of  all  the  saints,  to  God." 

After  he  had  receiyed  the  sacraments  fit>m  John  Manifesti,  dean  of 
St  Barbara,  he  was  led  to  death  by  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  February  20.  Twelve  men  were  told  off  for 
the  execution.  He  declined  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  and,  standing,  he 
commanded  in  a  firm  voice,  "  Fire !"  As  he  was  not  quite  dead  aJfter 
two  rounds,  a  corporal  stepped  up  to  him,  placed  his  barrel  against  his 
forehead,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  The  grenadiers  laid  his  body 
on  a  bier,  covered  it  with  a  white  cloth,  and  carried  it  to  the  parish 
church  of  St  Michael,  where  a  mass  for  the  dead  was  read  over  it. 
While  this  was  being  performed,  some  of  those  present  fancied  they  no- 
ticed a  quivering  movement  of  the  cloth,  which  was  almost  regarded  as  a 
miracle,  as  his  brains  had  been  blown  out  by  the  last  shot 

Andrew  Hofer  died  as  a  martyr  to  the  "  true  faith."  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  faith,  and  not  the  rending  of  the  fetters  of  slavery,  or  the 
liberation  of  his  native  land  from  the  yoke  of  the  Corsican,  was  what  he 
regarded  as  the  object  of  the  struggle,  as  the  palm  of  death.  Such  men 
still  exist  by  thousands  in  Tyrol,  or  otherwise  we  should  not  be  so  fre- 
quently offended  by  reading  of  the  scandalous  scenes  carried  on  in  that 
unhappy  country  by  the  priests  and  their  fanatical  adherents. 
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THE  LIEUTENANTS-GENERAL  OP  POLICE. 

The  lieuteDants-general  of  police  played,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  far  more  important  part  in  the  social,  courtly,  and 
political  history  of  France  than  is  generally  imagined,  save  hy  those  who 
are  versed  in  the  minutiae  of  the  history  of  that  country.  The  institution 
of  such  a  civil  o£5cer  dates  from  1666,  previous  to  which  epoch  their 
fbnetions  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  fulfilled  by  the  Provost  of  Paris,  and 
afterwards  by  the  lieutenant-civil,  as  he  was  termed,  in  co-operation  with 
the  lieutenant-criminal  of  the  Chitelet.  Their  especial  duties  were  to 
maintain  order,  cleanliness,  and  security  in  the  city,  and,  aided  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  Ch&telet,  to  act  as  magistrates  in  cases  of  petty 
uefts  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  mendicancy,  and  vagrancy.  The  scope 
of  their  functions  was,  however,  constantly  varying  even  under  the  same 
monarch  (Louis  XIV.),  by  whom  the  office  was  created,  by  new  ordi- 
nances, whilst  their  secret  functions  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
courtly,  social,  and  political  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
them. 

The  first  lieutenant-general  of  police  was  La*  Reynie.  He  has  the 
credit  of  being  an  eminent  reformer.  He  had  tlie  streets  cleansed,  esta* 
blished  a  watch,  and  forbade  livery  servants  wearing  swords.  Above  all, 
he  introduced  lanterns.  Previous  to  his  time,  citizens  could  only  go  out 
at  night  with  a  lantern  in  their  hands — as  in  the  present  day  at  Con« 
stantinople — and  the  nobility  were  always  preceded  by  valets  on  foot, 
or  mounted,  bearing  torches.  But  as  there  was  only  one,  or  at  the  most, 
two  lanterns  in  each  street,  and  they  only  contained  a  candle,  they  by 
no  means  affi)rded  sufficient  security  to  the  public. 

To  La  Reynie  fell  also  the  arduous  duty  of  purifying  la  Cour  des 
Miracles,  and  of  regelating  the  commission  at  the  Arsenal,  or  Chambre 
Ardente,  as  it  was  called,  on  account  of  those  who  were  convicted  being 
put  to  death  by  fire,  and  which  had  been  created  to  investigate  the 
numerous  cases  of  poisoning  that  occurred  at  that  period — the  epoch  of 
La  Yoisin  and  of  Brinvilliers.  The  Duchess  of  Bouillon  having  been 
brought  before  this  astute  magistrate,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  her 
seriously  if,  in  her  transactions  with  fortune-tellers,  she  had  seen  the 
devil?  ^'I  see  him  at  this  moment,"  was  the  reply;  'Hhe  vision  is  a 
very  repulsive  one,  he  is  disguised  as  a  state  counsellor." 

Another,  if  possible,  still  more  repulsive  task  was  that  entailed  by  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  "Many,"  says  a  French  writer, 
*' were  committed  to  the  Bastille  simjply  for  havinfi^  'protested'  against  a 
breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  a  law  which  the  king  had  sworn  to  observe." 
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La  Reynie,  however,  was  the  hamhle  senrant  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
in  carrying  this  abominable  revocation  into  force,  and  he  did  all  that  was 
in  his  power  to  ensure  the  reception  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  last  para- 
mour into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  by  incarcerating  multitudes  of 
those  who  were  even  suspected  of  infidelity. 

D'Argenson  succeeded  to  Reynie.  He  nobly  defended  the  Protestants 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  at  that  time  subjected.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  supported  the  party  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  the  destruction  of  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  -and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  nuns  have  attached  an  indelible  stigma  to  his  name.  Tet 
is  this  magistrate  accused  of  being  very  partial  to  the  sisterhood  in  an- 
other sense.  He  is  said,  indeed,  by  the  chroniclers,  of  the  time,  to  have 
converted  the  convent  of  Trainel  into  a  private  seraglio.  As  lieutenant- 
general  of  police  and  inspector  of  the  temporal  interests  of  religions 
establishments,  he  had  the  right  of  «ntry  at  all  hours  and  times.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Machaud,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an 
honest  magistrate,  and  who  was  again  succeeded  by  the  second  son  of  the 
first  D'Ai^enson,  in  the  time  of  the  Regency.  Called  to  higher  itinc- 
tions,  it  remained  with  Taschereau,  his  successor,  to  carry  out  the  edict 
which  emanated  from  the  excessive  speculation  of  tiie  day,  and  subjected 
any  person  quitting  the  country,  without  permission,  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  D'Argenson,  resuming  the  office  in  1722,  occupied  himself 
mainly  with  military  organisations,  not  neglecting  at  the  same  time  the 
interests  of  literature,  and  science^  and  of  the  theatre.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  celebrated  Encyclop^ie  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  he  was 
always  in  opposition  with  the  Parliamentary  party  up  to  the  period  of 
his  disgrace,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 

The  brief  tenure  of  office  of  M.  d'Ombreval  was  darkened  by  the 
edict  of  May  14,  1724,  "concerning  the  Catholic  religion,"  a  code  of 
intolerance  and  persecution;  and  by  1»x)ubles  brought  about  by  the 
dearness  of  bread^-a  circumstance  which  was  attributed  to  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Farmers-general,  and  to  whose  schemes,  according  to 
Barbier,  M.  d'Ombreval  was  himself  sacrificed. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  also  that  the  meetings  of  certain  fanatics,  who 
were  called  Convulsionnaires,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Paris.  These 
follies  would,  however,  never  have  attracted  the  amount  of  attentiott 
which  they  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  persecutions  inaugurated  "  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  particularly  the  Jesuits,"  against  them,  ffiratilt, 
a  formidable  agent  of  "  Messieurs  de  J6sus,"  aimed  at  the  extirpation  of 
the  whole  sect,  and  to  efiect  this  his  emissaries  broke  into  the  houses  of 
even  the  private  wtixens,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Even  children 
were  taken  away  to  the  Bastille;  The  AW£§  Daribat  was  suhgected  to 
the  same  fate  for  having  placed  a  bit  of  wood  under  the  pillow  of  one 
Ledoux.  The  woman  Lef6vre  having  had  an  attack  of  epilepsy  in  the 
street,  was  forthwith  confined  in  the  same  prison.  Caricatures,  9oag«, 
pamphlets,  and  publkations  agiunst  the  Jesuits,  circulated  not  the  less 
among  the  public,  and  all  the  astuteness  <rf  the  new  lieutenant-general 
of  police  foiled  in  discovering  their  ori^n,  more  especiidly  of  the  perio- 
dical called  "  Nouvelles  Eccleiiastiques."  H^ult  also  wikged  t  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Fwemasons,  and,  thanks  tb  his  persecatkm) 
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the  lodges,  of  which  Uiere  were  oatyfoar  in  1736,  numbered  twentj-two 
ia  1742.*  We  wonder  if  the  same  result  is  being  brought  about  by  the 
^rsecution  of  the  same  sect  in  our  own  times.  It  is  related  of  tiiis 
H^rault,  who,  according  to  Saint  Edme,  in  his  "  Biographic  des  Lieu- 
tenants-Gen^ranx  de  la  Police  en  France"  when  djing,  sud  he  was 
struck  bj  the  hand  of  God,  that,  seeing  one  day  a  wgn  at  a  milliner's 
shop  representing  a  polite  abb4  in  the  act  of  making  purchases  from  the 
damsels  of  the  establishment,  and  beneath  which  was  inscribed  ^<a  i'abb^ 
coquet,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  «  at  the  sign  of  the  gallant  priest^"  actually 
imprisoned  an  unfortunate  abbe  whose  name  happened  to  be  Coquet. 

M.  de  Marville  succeeded  to  the  pitiless  fanatic  H6rault  in  1740.  He 
was  a  good  and  worthy  man,  and  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  position. 
The  Prince  of  Conti  played  him  tricks,  and  Voltaire  ftiirly  outwitted 
him  in  tJie  attempt  made  to  drive  his  '^Mahomet'*  firom  the  stage. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  replaced  him  by  a  creature  of  her  own,  M. 
Berryer.  It  was  this  man  who  obtained  the  disgrace  of  D'Argenson, 
by  intercepting  a  letter  to  the  Countess  d'Estrade,  in  which  the  minister 
wrote  contemptuously  of  the  favourite.  To  him  is  also  given  the  credit 
of  beii^  the  first  to  collect  all  the  scandal  of  Paris  in  order  to  amuse 
the  king — nay,  it  is  said  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  as  curious  on 
this  point  as  his  royal  master,  and  used  to  read  these  prurient  police 
reports  with  avidity.  We  do  not  require  a  lieutenant-general  of  police 
to  procure  such  in  the  present  day,  they  are  delivered  over  to  the  public 
fresh  from  the  courts  of  justice.  According  to  Madame  de  Hausset,  in 
her  "  Memoirs,"  the  "  cabinet  noir,"  in  which  private  lettei^s  were  un- 
sealed and  perused,  was  founded  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  M. 
Berryer. 

Under  M.  Bertin,  the  next  lieutenant*general,  the  system  of  espionage 
was  not  carried  quite  so  far.  Yet  it  was  in  his  time  that  M.  de  la  Motte 
was  put  to  the  torture  and  executed  for  having  spoken  irreverently  of  the 
king,  disloyal  placards  having  also  been  found  upon  his  person.  The 
next  in  order,  M.  de  Sartines,  was  expressively  designated  as  ^'  le  grand 
inquisiteur."  It  is  related  of  this  official  by  M.  Peuchet  ("  Mem.  Tir^s 
des  Archives  de  la  Police"),  that  he  obtained  his  reputation  by  a  truly 
Parisian  manoeuvre.  The  report  of  a  frightful  assassination  having  been 
committed  in  the  quarter  of  the  Garden  of  Plants  was  spread  all  over 
$aris.  Five  dead  bodies  had  been  found  in  a  house,  and  uie  neighbours 
had  seen  some  men  removing  certain  Jarge  boxes.  M.  de  Sartines  took 
credit  upon  himself  for  immediately  capturing  the  criminals.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Peuchet,  the  dead  bodies  had  been  conveyed  there  in  the  said 
large  boxes,  and,  aft^r  a  time,  the  public  forgot  to  inquire  about  the  sup- 
posed criminals. 

M.  de  Sartines  gave  great  development,  and  added  much  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  spy  system.  His  reputation  stood  very  bigh  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  said  that,  having  been  written  to  by  an  Austrian  minister  to 
arrest  a  certain  person,  he  wrote  back,  indicating  the  street  and  number 
of  the  house  in  which  the  person  sought  for  was  residing  in  Vienna.  M. 
de  Myons,  president  of  Lyons,  took  a  bet  with  him  that  he  would  come 

*  There  is  a  most  creditable  letter  in  the  Correspondence  of  Marie  Antoinette 
in  favour  of  Freemas(»iry. 
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to  Paris  without  his  knowing  it.  The  very  morning  of  his  arriyal,  in 
disguise,  he  received  a  note  inviting  him  to  dinner.  M.  de  Sartines 
organised  prostitution,  not  so  much  for  sanitary  as  for  police  purposes. 
He  was  the  first  to  license  unfortunates,  and  to  use  them,  at  the  same 
time,  as  spies.  Copies  of  letters  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille  were 
published  in  1789,  which  implicated  M.  de  Sartines  in  many  an  infamoos 
act,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  credence  to  give  to  them.  The 
author  of  *'  Les  Myst^res  de  la  Police"  quotes  them,  however,  as  his- 
torical documents,  and  they  certainly  appear  to  be  such  letters  as  could 
only  be  written  by  an  irresponsible  magistrate,  having  the  power  of  life 
and  death.  Here  is  one,  for  example,  dated  June  17,  to  the  governor  of 
the  Bastille;: 

*^  I  send  you,  my  dear  Delauny,  the  named  F.  He  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous person  ;  keep  him  for  eight  days,  and  then  get  rid  of  him  (vous 
vous  en  deferez)" — equivalent  to  "  you  will  put  him  to  death."  At  the 
bottom  of  this  precious  epistle  is  a  note  by  M.  Delauny.  "  The"  (date 
omitted)  <<  June,  admitted  the  named  F.,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight 
days,  sent  to  M.  de  S.  to  inquire  under  what  name  he  must  be  buried.'' 

M.  Saint  Edme  speaks  of  a  person  named  Latude  who  had  written  too 
candidly  to  M.  de  Sartines,  having  been  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  for 
forty  months  he  had  to  defend  his  life  against  rats  and  the  impurities  of 
the  place.  The  Chevalier  Pompignan  de  Mirabelle  related  of  himself 
that  he  was  imprisoned  at  Yincennes  for  having  repeated  four  lines  he 
he  had  heard  written  against  Madame  de  Pompadour.  He  thought  it 
was  a  joke  at  first,  but  the  joke  lasted  eleven  years.  The  Provost  of 
Beaumont,  having  discovered  in  1768  certain  parties  who  were  engaged 
in  the  monopoly  of  corn  at  the  time  of  scarcity,  wrote  to  the  parHament 
of  Rouen.  His  letter  was  intercepted,  and  he  was  imprisoned  by  M.  de 
Sartines  for  eleven  years  in  the  Bastille,  whence  he  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred for  fifteen  years  to  the  dungeons  of  Yincennes.  He  had,  during 
his  prolonged  incarceration,  to  sleep  on  a  board  two  feet  in  width  with  a 
little  rotten  straw,  and  two  ounces  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water  were 
passed  to  him  daily  through  an  aperture.  He  was  nearly  dying  at  the 
expiration  of  eighteen  months,  when  the  allowance  had  to  be  increased. 
It  is  permitted  to  doubt  if  a  person  could  have  lived  on  such  a  restricted 
diet  for  eighteen  months.  M.  de  Sartines  became  minister  of  marine 
under  Louis  XYI.,  but  was  so  incompetent  as  to  be  soon  dismissed.  A9 
epigrammatist  of  the  day  wrote  of  him  : 

J'ai  balaye  Paris  avec  un  soin  extreme, 
Et  voulant  sur  les  mers  balayer  les  Anglais, 
J'ai  vendu  si  cher  mes  balais, 

Que  Ton  m'a  balaj^  moi-meme. 

M.  de  Sartines  took  refuge  in  Spain  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volution, and  took  as  good  care  not  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  iniquities 
as  that  worthy  Abb^  Maury,  who,  when  asked  by  Talleyrand  when  he 
was  going  back  to  Paris,  replied,  "  When  the  Bastille  and  M.  de  Sar- 
tines are  gone  out."  It  was  this  same  abb^  who,  when  threatened  by 
the  populace  with  being  swung  to  a  lantern,  said  to  the  mob,  "  Stupid 
dolts  !  would  you  see  any  the  better  for  that  ?" 

M.  de  Sartmes's  successor  was  M.  Lenoir,  whose  speciality  appears  to 
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have  lain  -  in  intervention  in  family  matters.     Fast  young  men  were 
placed  by  their  relatives  under  his  paternal  surveillance,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  settle  marriage  negotiations  and  even  family  financial  dif- 
ficulties.     It  is  related  of  him  that  he  recovered  from  some  sharpers  two 
hundred  louis  which  had  been  lost  by  Biss,  a  young  officer  in  the  Swiss 
Guards,  and,  returning  them  to  the  imprudent  young  man,  obtained 
from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  play  no  more.     Lenoir  appears  to 
have  been  very  accommodating  to  some  of  his  clients,  for  a  lady  of 
quality,  having  applied  to  him  for  advice  under  the  somewhat  delicate 
circumstance  of  having  become  enceinte  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, daily  expected  home,   he  actually  shielded  her  from  the   said 
husband's  researches,  until  the  evidences  of  her  disgrace  being  no  longer 
patent,  he  further  aided  in  extricating  her  from  her  embarrassments  by  a 
pretended  journey  to  Rouen.     On  the  other  hand,  many  a  *'  marquise" 
more  apprehensive  of  her  husband's  purse  than  of  his  health,  applied  to 
the  lieutenant-general  of  police  to  place  a  curb  on  his  licences,  and  to 
have  him  watched.     Some  titled  ladies  appealed  against  the  indiscretions 
of  their  chambermaids,  who  revealed  more  of  the  life  of  the  interior  than 
it  was  proper  to  be  made  public.     Even  actresses  have  been  known  to 
complain  to  the  lieutenants-general  of  police  of  the  infidelities  of  their 
lovers.     Their  occupations  as  time  advanced,  if  of  less  importance  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  became  singularly  mixed  up  with  the  minutiae  of 
social  life.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  French  that  they  always  look  to 
the  authorities  to  do  everything  for  them.    The  autliorities,  on  their  side, 
charged  extortionately  for  all  inquiries  of  this  kind,  and,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate their  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  all  those  who  kept  houses 
of  a  certain  description  were  obliged,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  inscribe 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  frequented  them,  and  all  the  ladies  were 
equally  bound  to  report  the  names  of  those  with  whom  they  kept  com- 
pany. 

It  has  always,  indeed,  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  levers  held  by  the 
police  to  render  the  crimes  and  vices  of  persons  profitable  to  their  own 
ends.  Was  a  man  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  a  larceny,  robbery, 
or  breach  of  the  peace,  he  was  often,  instead  of  being  delivered  over  to 
the  authorities,  set  at  liberty,  upon  the  understanding  that  he  should  for 
the  future  be  the  humble  servant  of  the  general  office  of  inquiry.  Did  a 
Writer,  guilty  of  too  much  zeal,  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  police, 
he  was  also  absolved  on  condition  of  reporting  the  peccadilloes  of  others. 
There  was  not  a  social  circle,  even  to  the  highest  in  the  land,  in  which 
some  implicated  person  had  not  by  his  follies  or  vices  been  converted  into 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  agent  of  police — a  "  mouchard,"  spy,  or  de- 
tective— whichever  the  reader  chooses  to  designate  such  disreputable 
characters.  It  was  thus  that  parliamentary  counsellors,  masters  of  re- 
quests, and  Knights  of  St.  Louis,  were  made,  without  any  expense  to  the 
lieutenants-general,  to  watch  and  report  upon  one  another.  Nay,  one 
great  lady,  having  tolerated  gambling  at  her  house,  was  obliged  ever 
afterwards  to  give  two  soirees  a  week,  and  to  report  the  next  day  every- 
thing that  had  been  said  at  this  hospitable  gathering. 

M.  Lenoir  founded  the  Monts  de  Pi6t6 — the  Parisian  pawnbroking 
establishments — and  he  looked  closely  after  all  public  establishments, 
prisons,  and  hospitals,  as  also  after  aU  sanitary  regulations.     It  was  by 
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his  advice  that  the  metropolis  was  lighted  every  night,  whether  the  moon 
shone  or  not.  It  was  previous  to  this  a  common  saying  that  ^'  the  moon 
reckoned  upon  the  lanterns,  the  lanterns  upon  the  moon;  there  were 
neither  moon  nor  lanterns,  and  the  only  thing  that  was  visible  was  dark- 
ness." Unfortunately,  M.  Lenoir's  liheral  ideas  in  regard  to  metropolitan 
improvements  did  not  suit  Turgot's  notions  of  economy,  and  he  had  to 
mdke  way  to  one  Albert,  a  friend  of  the  minister,  but  of  whom  little  more 
is  upon  record  than  his  name. 

The  last  lieutenant-general  of  police  was  Thiroux  de  Crosne.  If  re- 
markable for  uiy thing,  it  was  for  his  incapacity  and  his  utter  want  of  taot 
and  decision.  He  directed  the  police  at  the  very  moment  when  the  old 
monarchy  was  threatened  in  its  existence,  and  neither  knew  how  to  anti- 
dpate  or  avert  any  of  those  events  which  precipitated  its  downfal.  He 
almost  simply  limited  his  field  of  action  to  collecting  reports  of  manifesta- 
tions of  public  opinion,  and  transmitting  them  to  government.  One  of 
his  weaknesses  was  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  theatres,  certainly 
the  soul  of  Parisian  life,  and  a  frequent  place  of  manifestation  of  publ& 
opinion,  but  not  the  only  one.  The  working  classes  of  the  formidable 
faubowrgs  had  little  to  do  with  what  was  said  or  sung  on  the  boards  of 
the  Fran^ais,  the  Ambigu,  or  the  Vari^tes.  The  police  reports  on 
theatrical  manifestations,  as  given  in  the  ^'  Memoires  de  Condorcet,"  are 
perfect  curiosities  in  their  way.  Thus  it  is  put  on  record  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  representation  of  <^  Athalie,"  at  the  following  lines  : 

L'audace  d'une  femme,  arretant  ce  concours. 
En  des  jours  t^n^breux  a  chang^  ces  beaux  jours, 

clapping  of  hands  was  heard  from  two  several  persons  in  the  pit.  (The 
allusion  was  to  Marie  Antoinette.) 

Again  the  same  manifestations  at  the  line : 

'     Confonds  dans  ses  conseils  une  reine  cnielle. 

At  other  lines,  as  when  speaking  of  a  wise  king  it  is  said  that : 

lyinjnstes  fardeaux  n'accable  point  ses  fr^res. 
And  again : 

De  I'absolu  pouvoir  vons  ignorez  Tivresse, 
Et  des  laches  flatteurs  la  voix  enchanteresse. 

And  at  the  lines : 

Qu'un  roi  n'a  d'autre  frein  que  sa  volenti  meme, 
Qu'il  doit  immoler  tout  a  sa  grandeur  supreme, 
Qu'aux  larmes,  au  travail  le  peuple  est  condamn^, 

the  applause  not  only  became  general,  but  the  whole  house  rose  at  one 
time.  This  was  significant  enough,  but  what  a  petty  expenditure  of  time 
and  talent,  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  fiibric  of  the  monarchy  was 
crumbling  at  their  feet  I  These  reports  were  of  a  character  to  enlighten 
the  court  as  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  it  is  true,  but  M.  de  Crosne 
would  have  rendered  it  far  greater  service  by  denouncing  the  authors  of 
these  movements.  Perchance  he  felt  that  he  would  have  to  denounce  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  ?  Again,  a  lieutenant-general  oi  p<^<^ 
often  fell  to  the  ground  between  royal  and  ministerial  interests.  ThnS) 
for  example,  in  1787,  Louis  XVI.  began  to  suspect  that  he  wasdeceiwd. 
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In  order  to  judge  better  of  public  opinion  himself,  he  instrncted  a  certain 
publisher,  Blaizot  by  name,  to  forward  to  him  copies  of  all  political 
pamphlets.  Afber  a  time  no  pamphlets  made  their  appearance ;  the  king 
instituted  inquiries,  and  what  was  his  surprise  on  finding  that  Blaisot  had 
been  sent  to  the  Bastille,  by  his  own  order  apparently,  but  in  reality  by 
diat  of  M.  de  Breteuil,  his  minister,  who  did  not  wish  the  king  to  know 
what  was  said  of  his  government.  Blaizot  was  liberated,  but  those  guilty 
of  such  infamous  acts  of  tyranny  were  never  punished. 

Bailly  having  been  appointed  Mayor  of  Paris  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1 789,  in  succession  to  what  were  before  lieutenants^general  of  police,  M. 
de  Crosne  withdrew  for  a  time  to  England,  but  returning  to  Paris,  he  was 
in  1793  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  Picpus,  and  finally  executed  on  the 
28thof  April,  1794. 

Dulaure  has  summed  up  in  his  ^^  Histoire  de  Paris,"  regarding  the 
system  of  police  under  the  last  lieutenants-general,  as  follows : 

^'  The  administration  of  the  police  made  useful  and  yet  deplorable 
progress  during  this  reign.  If  it  contributed  to  prevent  many  crimes,  it 
also  favoured  many  others.  The  gambling-houses  which  it  authorised, 
the  houses  of  licentiousness  which  it  directed,  augmented  public  immo- 
rality. It,  in  fact,  soiled  itself  with  the  sewerage,  which  it  was  inces- 
santly disturbing.  I  only  speak  here  in  reference  to  individual  liberty. 
No  asylum  was  respected  by  the  police.  Its  perfidious  investigations, 
restrained  within  feeble  limits,  threw  trouble  in  the  midst  of  families ; 
the  most  peaceful  and  orderly  citizen  could  not  escape.  Family  secrets, 
the  most  minute  details  of  private  life,  nothing  escaped  the  perquisitions 
of  the  police,  who  introduced  their  agents  into  houses  in  order  that  they 
might  betray  their  masters. 

"  The  police  largely  increased  the  number  of  its  objectionable  taxes, 
enlisted  wicked  men  to  oppose  them  to  others  equally  wicked,  and  dimi- 
nished by  that  policy  the  number  of  thieves  and  murderers  ;  but  such  a 
benefit  cost  the  Parisians  dear,  for  their  independence  was  thereby  com- 
promised.    They  had  fewer  daggers  to  fear,  but  more  chains  to  carry. 

*'  Nevertheless,  that  police,  although  very  superior  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding reigns,  had  not  at  that  time  attained  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  it  has  since  attained ;  it  did  sot,  I  believe,  make  use  of  agents 
provocateurs." 

If  the  principle  here  alluded  to  by  M.  Dulaure  had  not  attained  its  full 
development,  it  may,  however,  be  fairly  said  to  have  beea  foreshadowed 
by  M.  de  Salines  in  the  anecdote  before  related,  as  to  the  steps  which 
he  took  to  assure  himself  a  reputation  for  skill  and  ability  by  his  detection 
of  an  imaginary  crime. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  an  eventful  period  in  France,  yet  previous 
to  the  Revolution  no  incident,  except  that  of  the  Chambre  Ardente, 
created  a  greater  sensation  than  the  kidnapping  of  children,  which 
sprang,  in  1750,  out  of  the  schemes  of  colonisation  at  that  time  in 
vogue.  Children  bound  upon  an  errand,  going  to  school  or  to  church, 
were  seized  upon,  put  into  carriages,  and  carried  away.  This  happened 
to  both  boys  and  girls,  when  only  even  from  five  or  six  years  of  age.  In 
consequence  of  rumours  to  this  effect  having  spread  through  the  city,  on 
the  1 6th  of  May,  a  child  having  cried  that  was  being  put  into  a  coach, 
the  people  rushed  to  its  rescue,  and  several  of  the  police  agents  were 
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giievouslj  hurt  It  was  supposed  that  permission  had  been  riven  to  these 
agents  to  capture  orphans  or  homeless  young  vagabonds  such  as  are  often 
to  be  met  with  in  large  capitals,  and  as  a  bounty  was  offered  for  every 
juvenile  recruit  for  the  Mississippi,  the  agents  had  aviuied  themselves  of 
the  privilege  to  seize  upon  the  nrst  stray  children  they  met  with.  Many 
refused  altogether  to  give  credence  to  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  People,  however,  came  forward  who  had  given  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  recover  their  children  from  the  hands  of  the  kidnappers, 
and  there  was  soon  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  children,  it  was  siud,  were 
removed  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  without  the  city.  On  the  22nd 
there  were  further  disturbances,  having  their  origin  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  the  house  of  the  Police  Commissary  Desnoyers  was  stoned. 
In  the  Place  de  la  Croix  Rouge,  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  house  of  a 
traiteur,  in  which  an  agent  who  had  attempted  to  carry  off  a  child  had 
taken  refuge,  was  also  completely  devastated.  At  the  house  of  the  Com- 
missar}' Delafosse,  near  the  Palais,  the  watch  fired  upon  the  people  ;  the 
consequence  was  that  the  house  was  gutted,  as  well  as  others  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  commissary  and  his  family  had  to  make  their  escape 
over  the  roofs,  and  the  bodies  of  several  arcners  were  conveyed  to  the 
Morgue  the  same  night. 

The  next  day,  the  23rd,  the  same  disturbances  were  renewed  near 
St.  Eoch,  where  it  was  said  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  away  a 
child.  An  agent  named  Parisien  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  Com* 
missary  De  la  Vergie,  Rue  St.  Honore,  immediately  opposite  St.  Roch. 
The  people  demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  them,  which  haviog 
been  refused,  and  a  sentry  having  fired  upon  the  mob  and  killed  a  man, 
the  doors  were  broken  open  and  the  house  was  threatened  with  fire,  to 
escape  which  Parisien  was  given  up  and  at  once  put  to  death,  after 
which  his  body  was  dragged  to  the  house  of  M.  Berryer,  lieutenant- 
general  of  police.  Here,  after  committing  various  disorders,  breaking 
the  windows;  and  endeavouring  to  tie  up  the  body  to  the  gateway,  the 
mob  was  ultimately  dispersed  by  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot,  who 
came  to  the  rescue. 

On  the  25th,  the  chamber  of  parliament  being  sitting,  the  lieutenant* 
general  of  police  appeared  before  them  to  make  a  statement  with  regard 
to  these  disturbances,  and  he  declared  that  all  rumours  of  kidnapping 
children  were  without  any  foundation,  that  no  orders  had  been  given  to 
that  effect,  and  that  the  whole  had  its  origin  in  the  malevolent  dispo^tion 
of  certain  parties.  The  Counsellor  M.  Ivert  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  rumours,  as  also  to  endeavour  to  discover 
the  parties  with  whom  they  had  originated.  Placards  were  issued  at  the 
same  time  forbidding  all  grouping  of  persons.  The  result  of  tlie  inquiry 
made  was,  however,  to  the  effect  that  the  agents  produced  their  instruc- 
tions to  capture  young  vagabonds;  but  these  instructions  did  not  autho- 
rise them  to  take  children  from  their  parents,  still  less  to  receive  money 
for  their  liberation.  Three  of  the  insurgents  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  were  executed  on  the  3rd  of  August.  The 
editor  of  the  "  Journal  de  Barbier,*'  Ed.  Charpentier,  remarks  upon  these 
executions :  "  They  did  not  dishonour  the  families  of  those  who  suffered, 
they  only  dishonoured  the  government,  which  had  provoked,  by  an 
odious  system  of  kidnapping,  the  anger  of  the  people,  and  who  only 
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knew  how  to  hide  its  weakness  by  acts  of  violence  and  terrible  re- 
prisals." 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  inhabitants 
of  either  city  or  country  should  rise  up  in  arms  upon  the  commission  of 
so  gross  an  outrage  as  the  kidnapping  of  their  children — ^the  wonder 
would  be  that  they  should  not  do  so— but  the  explanation  that  was 
commonly  received  as  to  the  causes  of  this  procedure,  and  which  are  nar** 
rated  at  length  by  Barbier  and  in  the  "  Myst^res  de  la  Police,"  attest  to 
the  fearful  state  of  credulity  and  ignorance  in  which  long  oppression  had 
cast  the  people  of  Paris. 

There  happened  to  be  at  that  enoch  a  wealthy  khan  or  knSs  of  Tar- 
tary,  Prince  Kespatky  by  name,  who  lived  very  sumptuously,  kept  a  large 
retinue,  and  was  mucn  feted  in  the  grand  monde.  This  brilliant  prince 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  frightful  leprosy,  and  the  disorder  assumed  so 
virulent  and  repulsive  a  character,  that  the  medical  men  looked  upon  death 
as  the  only  and  best  release.  The  khan  himself,  however,  only  laughed, 
said  he  would  withdraw  for  a  year,  and  return  as  well  as  ever.  He  did  so, 
and  what  is  more,  kept  his  word.  He  came  back  as  well  and  as  hand- 
some as  before  his  illness ;  scalds,  boils,  ulcers,  and  all  the  frightful  ac* 
companiments  of  a  virulent  leprosy  had  disappeared,  and  the  medical 
world  was  at  its  wit's  end  to  discover  how  this  miracle  had  been  operated. 

The  populace,  however,  in  its  mistrust  of  rich  and  noble  alike,  soon  ex- 
plained the  miracle  away,  after  their  own  fashion.  It  is  even  said  that 
they  derived  their  information  from  three  notoriously  bad  characters,  the 
Comte  de  Charolais,  the  Duchess  of  £.,  and  the  Marquis  M.  The 
remedy  for  blood  in  a  state  of  corruption  was  the  transfusion  of  young, 
pure,  and  vigorous  blood,  and  children  were,  it  was  added,  kidnapped  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  this  remedy.  There  exists  in  the  ''  Mimoires 
Tir^s  des  Archives  de  la  Police,"  by  Peuchet,  a  long  letter  from  the 
Count  de  Charolais,  addressed  to  Louis  XV.,  which  contains  the  history 
of  the  Russo-Tartar  Prince  Kespatky,  who  is  said  to  have  consumed 
twenty  bottles  of  **  clairet**  at  breakfast,  by  way  of  helping  to  decompose 
his  blood,  and  an  account  of  the  said  Count  de  Charolais  practising  the 
before-mentioned  remedy  upon  himself,  for  a  malignant  carbuncle,  under 
which  he  was  likewise  suffering.  The  author  of  "  The  Mysteres  de  la 
Police"  looks  upon  the  document  as  a  '*  monument  de  folic  odieuse." 
Peuchet,  on  the  contrary,  treats  it  as  an  invention  of  the  police  to  amuse 
the  king  I ~;  Neither  supposition  is  necessary;  the  transfusion  of  blood  has 
been  practised  even  in  this  country,  and  may  have  been  introduced  in 
Paris  from  the  East  without  involving  thereby  any  connexion  with  the 
kidnapping  of  children.* 

The  Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the  regent,  was  a  monomaniacal  fanatic. 
One  of  his  monomanias  was  not  to  believe  in  death,  and,  married  when 
very  young  to  a  princess  of  Baden,  he  would  neither  give  credence  to  her 
demise,  which  took  place  after  an  union  of  only  two  or  three  years,  or  in 
that  of  his  father  the  regent.  It  required  a  "  lettre  de  cachet"  from  the 
king  to  induce  him  to  assume  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans.  His  next 
monomania  was  to  join  the  '*  Convulsionnaires"  before  alluded  to.     This 

*  The  doctor  is  called  Abenhakib,  evidently  for  Abenhakim,  the  '*  son  of  the 
doctor/'  most  likely  an  assumed  or  a  manufactured  name. 
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sect  of  fanatics  as  so  excited  by  numbering  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  its 
ranks,  that  they  projected  raising  him  to  the  throne.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  to  be  brought  about  is  related  in  an  interview  of  M. 
H^rault,  at  that  time  lieutenant-fi;eneral  of  police,  with  one  of  the  con- 
spirators :  "  We,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  after  mature  deliberation,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  France  will  never  be  flourishing,  pacified,  rich 
and  respected,  until  after  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  U  nigenitus,  and 
the  witndrawal  of  the  hundred  and  one  propositions  of  the  Jansenistes. 
Now,  to  arrive  at  such  a  result  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  the  ^rone  the 
second  Cyrus,  the  second  Alexander,  the  paragon  of  princes,  the  elect  of 
monarcbs;  in  one  word,  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  so  chaste  that  he  wears  no 
nether  garments"  (it  was  one  of  the  prince's  monomanias  to  wear  a  hoop 
or  crinoline),  '<  and  so  learned  that  he  has  overcome  death.  But  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  throne  is  occupied  by  the  son  of  the  Beast,  the  ever  happy 
St.  Paris  has  been  appealed  to,  to  disembarrass  us  of  the  latter ;  a  wax 
figure  of  this  Nimrod,  Louis  XV.,  has  been  made  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
has  been  stuck  upright  in  a  barrel  sunk  into  the  ground.  This  figure  is 
daily  visited  by  the  brothers  and  sbters  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  the 
water  that  accumulates  in  the  barrel  is  carefully  stirred  with  a  bone  of  the 
arm  of  the  holy  deacon,  and  from  revelations  made  to  Sister  Fran^oise  it 
is  averred  that  when  the  water  shall  have  reached  the  level  of  the  figure's 
head,  Louis  XY.,  suffocated  by  his  vices,  will  expire."  It  is  added  that 
M.  Herault  had  the  wax  figure  removed  and  broken  to  pieces,  and  several 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  piece  of  mediaeval  witchcraft  were  con- 
signed to  the  Bastille.  Another  incident,  which  tended  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  bring  the  "  Convulsionnaires**  into  disrepute,  was  the  trickery 
of  a  certain  young  Viscount  d* Haute ville,  who  took  upon  himself  to  re- 
present the  holy  deacon,  St.  Paris,  at  the  house  of  a  worthy  Jansenist 
citizen,  and  to  wed  in  that  character  his  two  daughters — an  act  of  sacri- 
legious inmiorality  which,  when  it  exploded,  as  was  inevitable,  brought 
with  it  that  ridicule  upon  the  sect  which  in  Paris  is  worse  than  perse- 
cution. 

Abductions  were  not  only  efiected  in  Paris  upon  children,  but  at  the 
epoch  when  M.  de  la  Reynie  was  lieutenant-general  of  police,  were  also 
carried  out  in  several  instances  of  young  persons,  and  that  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  demand  the  most  vigorous  measures  being  taken  to  discover 
their  ori^n.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  detectives  of  Paris,  Lecoq, 
was  specially  entrusted  with  this  mission.  It  was  supposed  that  the  abduc- 
tions were  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  young  persons  of  the 
other  sex,  so  Lecoq  took  his  son,  a  handsome  youth  of  seventeen  years 
of  age,  into  his  confidence,  gave  him  all  necessary  instructions,  had  him 
equipped  in  the  extreme  of  &shion,  and  sent  him  forth  on  the  adventure. 
The  anticipated  result  was  not  long  in  manifesting  itself.  Young  Lecoq 
was  walking  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  when  he  met  a  very  beautiful 
and  well-dressed  young  lady,  followed  by  an  attendant  of  discreet  age, 
and  who  exchanged  eloquent  glances  with  him.  The  young  man  turned 
back,  telegraphed  again,  and  at  length  took  a  seat.  There  he  was  joined 
by  the  duenna,  who  told  him  that  the  young  lady  was  a  Polish  princess, 
that  she  had  s^n  him  with  favour,  and  if  he  would  be  the  same  evening 
at  the  door  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  he  should  hear  further.  Young 
Lecoq  went  home,  and  communicated  his  appointment  to  his  father.  The 
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latter,  fearful  that  his  son  might  get  involved  in  a  catastrophe  beyond  his 
powers  of  rescue,  collected  a  large  band  of  police  agents,  and  together 
they  took  up  their  position  near  the  church,  and  yet  so  skilfully  dis- 
tributed at  distances  from  one  another,  as  not  to  attract  observation  in 
the  obscurity. 

Things  came  to  pass  as  anticipated ;  the  old  duenna  came  out  of  the 
church,  saw  the  young  man,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  follow.  The 
agents  moved  off  at  the  same  time,  tracking  the  footsteps  of  the  two. 
Tliey  disappeared  in  a-house  in  the  street  des  Orfevres.  Young  Lecoq 
was  armed,  and  entered  boldly.  All  was  darkness,  and  after  passing 
through  many  corridors  and  staircases,  he  was  shown  into  a  room  well 
lighted  up  and  splendidly  furnished.  The  Polish  princess  was  there  also, 
magnificently  attired,  reposing  on  a  sofa.  The  preliminaries  of  an  intro- 
duction having  been  hastily  gone  through,  the  duenna  withdrew,  leaving 
the  young  people  together.  After  a  time,  however,  the  fair  princess 
pleaded  an  excuse  for  absenting  herself  for  a  few  moments.  Young 
Lecoq  did  not  approve  of  this  movement,  which  he  was  too  gallant  to 
object  to,  and  expected  it  might  be  followed  by  the  admission  of  un- 
welcome personages  into  the  room.  His  fears  were  more  than  justified 
when,  opening  a  closet  in  the  wainscoting,  he  discovered  the  heads 
of  no  less  than  twenty-six  youthful  victims  carefully  preserved  on 
silver  dishes.  Lecoq,  on  making  this  unpleasant  discovery,  gave  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  and  his  father  and  the  other  agents  effected  their 
entrance,  just  as  the  fair  lady,  who,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  is  declared 
to  have  been  of  English  origin,  made  her  reappearance  accompanied  by 
four  bandits  armed  to  the  teeth.  Resistance  was,  however,  in  vain,  the 
police  were  three  to  one,  and  well  armed  too,  and  the  whole  band  of 
malefactors  were  captured.  These  heads,  it  is  said,  were  destined  for 
exportation  to  Germany  to  assist  the  studies  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
This  incredible  story  is  related  in  the  "  Mystferes  de  la  Police,"  on  the 
authority  of  the  ^  Archives  de  la  Police,"  by  Peuchet. 

Few  persons  are  unacquamted  with  the  history  of  the  trial  and  fate  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  and  de  la  Voisin  ;  to  relate  the  life  and 
crimes  of  these  two  poisoners  would  be  useless,  but  there  are  certain 
connexions  between  these  crimes,  the  government  and  the  police, 
which,  we  are  told,  were  not  even  known  to  their  contemporaries.  The 
Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  was  executed  on  the  16th  of  July,  1676,  but 
her  death  by  no  means  tended  to  relieve  certain  classes  of  society  from 
die  disagreeable  feeling  that  she  had  left  behind  her  offices  for  the  sale 
of  poisons,  that  were  still  open  to  the  sons  of  ruined  families,  to  unhappy 
wedded  couples,  or  to  persons  impatient  of  the  enjoyment  of  suc- 
cessions. 

About  a  year  after  the  execution  of  the  marchioness,  the  2 1st  of 
September,  1677,  a  note,  without  any  signature,  found  in  a  confessional 
of  the  Jesuits'  church  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  evidencing  that  a 
conspiracy  to  poison  the  king  and  the  Dauphin  was  in  existence,  excited 
the  anxiety  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  police — La  Reynie — in  the  very 
highest  degree.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  two  individuals,  Louis 
Vanens  and  Robert  de  la  Miree,  were  arrested  on  suspicion.  The  first 
was  also  suspected  of  having  poisoned  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  of 
trafficking  in  poisons.     These  arrests  were  followed  by  others,  till  they 
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became  so  numerous  that  a  special  commission  v^as  appointed,  known  to 
the  public  as  that  of  the  chambre  ardente,  to  meet  at  the  arsenal,  in 
order  to  investigate  these  peculiar  cases.  Great  personages  became  in- 
volved by  the  disclosures  thus  eliminated.  They  comprised  the  names  of 
the  Count  de  Clermont,  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  the  Princess  of  Tingry, 
the  Marchioness  d'Alluye,  the  Countess  of  Roure,  Madame  de  Polignac, 
the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  and  of  many  others  of  the  nobility  and  of 
the  royal  household.  The  Countess  of  Soissons,  the  beautiful  but 
haughty  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was,  it  was  said,  by  the  favour  of 
Louis  XIV.,  allowed  to  escape  trial  by  a  premature  evasion. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  papers  of  La  Reynie  attest  that 
Louis  XIV.,  with  this  exception  (and  the  evasion  may  have  been  totally 
without  his  cognisance),  was  desirous  that  all  matters  connected  with  the 
nefarious  traffic  in  poisons  should  be  fedrly  sifted  without  regard  to  rank 
or  sex.  Hence  the  arrests  of  the  great  persons  before  alluded  to,  and  it 
appears  from  their  interrogatories,  that  not  onlv  had  the  life  of  the  king, 
of  the  Dauphin,  of  Colbert,  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalli^re,  and  of  the 
Duchess  of  Fontanges  been  in  danger,  but  the  Duchess  of  Viorme  and 
Madame  de  Montespan  herself  were  denounced  as  having  been  engaged 
in  similar  plots.  Two  hundred  and  forty  persons  were  implicated  in 
these  investigations,  thirty-six  underwent  the  last  penalty  of  the  law, 
after  having  been  previously  subjected  to  the  question,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary; many  others  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
to  the  galleys,  or  into  exile  ;  others  were  simply  remanded  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  ;  all  more  or  less  guilty  of  poisonings,  or  of  im- 
pious masses  with  the  sacrifice  of  young  children. 

According  to  Peuchet,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  twice  consulted  the  cele- 
brated fortune-teller  and  dealer  in  poisons  La  Voisin,  or  rather  Mon- 
voisin.  On  the  first  occasion,  he  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  a 
child,  his  first  wife,  Henrietta  of  England,  had  borne  in  1668,  and  the 
father  of  which  he  declared  was  Louis  XIV.  La  Voisin  sent  her  cousin 
Beauvillard  to  England  to  make  inquiries  ;  the  child,  she  said,  was  alive, 
and  provided  for  by  its  uncle,  the  King  of  England. 

On  the  second  occasion,  he  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  the 
ring  of  Turpin,  celebrated  in  history  for  its  power  of  fixing  the  affections. 
It  had  been  originally  given  to  Charlemagne  by  one  of  his  mistresses, 
whom  he  was  hence  forced  to  love  even  after  her  death,  until  Turpin, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  delivered  him  of  the  bondage  by  stealing  the  ring 
and  throwing  it  into  a  lake.  The  influence  of  the  talisman  was  not, 
however,  lost  thereby,  the  emperor  never  afterwards  quitted  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  where  he 
died  and  was  buried.  The  duke  also  wished  to  see  Satan,  and  was  gra- 
tified by  a  mirrored  representation  after  the  fashion  of  Pepper's  ghost, 
the  priest  of  Avaux  supplying  the  voice. 

The  queen  herself  is  said  to  have  visited  La  Voisin,  who  offered  her  a 
philter  by  which  to  monopolise  the  affections  of  her  husband,  but  she 
said  she  preferred  weeping  over  the  preference  shown  to  her  rivals  than 
giving  him  anything  that  might  do  him  harm. 

The  Countess  of  Soissons  was  in  constant  connexion  with  La  Voisin. 
She  had  two  objects  in  view,  one  was  to  disembarrass  herself  of  all  re- 
latives who  stood  in  the  way  of  her  obtaining  the  entire  succession  to 
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Cardinal  MazariD's  wealth ;  the  other  was  to  regain  her  ascendancy  over 
the  king.  To  effect  the  latter  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  impostors 
bits  of  hair,  parings  of  nails,  chemises,  socks,  and  other  articles  of  apparel 
of  the  king's,  all  destined  to  go  towards  the  manufacture  of  what  was 
called  a  <*  poupee  d'amoor."  She  did  not,  like  the  queen,  even  disdain 
the  use  of  philters. 

M.  de  la  Tour,  Prince  of  Bouillon,  Ahb^  of  Auvergne,  and  cardinal 
at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  his  uncle, 
M.  de  Turenne,  had  buried  large  treasures,  and  had  by  his  sudden  death 
lost  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  necessary  information  as  to  where  they 
were  buried.  He  offered  La  Yoisin  6fty  thousand  livres  if  she  would 
evoke  the  spirit  of  Turenne,  and  two  hundred  thousand  if  he  intimated 
where  the  treasure  was  to  be  found. 

La  Voisin  exacted  a  delay  of  a  fortnight  to  prepare  for  so  powerful  a 
conjuration.  She  insisted  upon  the  greatest  secresy,  that  the  calling  up 
of  the  dead  should  take  place  in  the  church  of  St  Denis,  and  only  two 
witnesses  were  allowed  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal  and  grand  almoner  of 
France.  La  Voisin,  on  her  part,  was  assbted  by  two  priests,  Lesage  and 
D'Avaux,  and  also  by  the  sacristan  of  the  abbey.  There  were  also  pre- 
senty  Rose,  La  Voisin's  maid,  and  a  little  black  page,  who  bore  the 
magical  apparatus.  The  ceremony  was  inaugurated  by  lighting  five 
tapers  of  black  wax,  and  raising  a  kind  of  altar  over  the  grave  of  the 
marshal ;  the  holy  books  were  then  turned  upside  down,  as  was  also 
the  crucifix,  and  the  priests,  with  their  copes  turned  inside  out,  began 
their  sacrilegious  rites.  That  night  it  lightened  and  thundered  heavily, 
and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  peal,  that  seemed  to  shake  the  old 
abbey  to  its  very  foundations,  that  Turenne  rose  from  out  of  his  tomb, 
and,  advancing  towards  the  cardinal  with  an  aspect  of  concentrated 
anger  and  contempt,  he  said  to  him : 

'*  Wretch  !  my  house,  illustrated  by  so  many  heroes,  is  about  to  fade 
away  and  perish.  All  those  who  shall  bear  its  name  are  for  ever  disin- 
herited of  its  glory,  and,  before  a  century  is  past,  there  shall  not  be  a 
Bouillon  alive.  The  treasure  that  I  left  was  my  reputation  and  my  vic- 
tories ;  what  would  you  do  with  such,  unworthy  as  you  are  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other?" 

Another  loud  peal  of  thunder  resounded  through  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
Tarenne  re-entered  his  tomb,  which  closed  after  him.  All  who  had  been 
witnesses  to  the  scene  took  their  departure  without  exchanging  a  word. 
The  narrator  was  Rose,  La  Yoisin's  femme  de  cbambre,  who  was  burnt 
alive  by  order  of  the  Chambre  Ardente. 

Marshal  de  Luxembourg  also  saw  the  devil,  and  was  much  terrified  by 
the  vision.  He,  indeed,  never  forgave  the  revelations  of  La  Voisin  on 
the  score  of  his  fears.  His  object  was  to  obtain  from  Satan  that  his 
nomination  to  the  peerage  as  Duke  of  Piney  should  date  horn  1596,  so 
that  other  peers  should  not  have  precedence  over  him.  Peers,  cardinals, 
marshals  of  France,  and  great  ladies,  appear  to  have  been  gifted  with 
little  more  perspicacity  at  this  strange  epoch  than  the  most  illiterate  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  M.  de  Lauzun  was  also  among  the  suitors  of  La  Voisin* 
He  wished  the  king  to  recognise  his  marriage  with  mademoiselle,  to  be 
nominated  knight  of  the  three  orders,  and  that  he  should  always  be  be- 
loved by  the  woman  with  whom  the  king  should  fall  in  love.     La  Voisin 
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proimsed  him  the  cordon  bleu,  bat  he  never  wore  it.  James  11.  of  Eng^- 
land  made  him  knight  of  the  garter.  The  three  orders  ooyeted  were 
those  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Annonciado  of 
Savoy.     Fouqaet  is  said  to  have  conferred  a  pension  on  La  Vdsin. 

Many  of  the  revelations  .made  by  this  infamons  woman  were  of  a  fisur 
more  serious  character.  Thus,  she  accused  two  court  ladies,  the  Countess 
of  Houre  and  Madame  de  Polignac,  with  having  conspired  to  get  rid  of 
Madame  de  la  Valliere,  and  winning  over  the  king's  affections.  The 
Countess  of  Soissons  was  accused  of  having  said,  in  regard  to  the  love 
borne  by  the  king  to  the  same  lady :  '*  If  hue  does  not  come  back  to  me, 
and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  that  woman,  I  will  not  stay  my  vengeance,  but 
will  destroy  them  both."  Madame  de  S^vig^^  has  an  aDusion  to  this 
threat  in  a  letter  to  her  daughter,  under  date  January  31,  1660. 

La  Voisin  appears  to  have  taken  an  infinite  delight  in  thus  implicating 
all  the  great  ladies  of  the  court,  who  had  condc^nded  to  have  inter- 
views with  her.  When  involving  other  persons  in  her  revelations,  she 
also  took  care  that  Uiey  should  be  distinguished  characters,  l^us,  she 
declared  that  Racine  had  poisoned  Mademoiselle  du  Pare,  an  actress, 
through  her  instrumentality. 

This  bad  woman  was  burnt  alive,  ai%er  being  subjected  to  the  question 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  on  the  22nd  of  February.  "  We  do  not  yet 
know  what  she  has  revealed,"  wrote  Madame  de  S6vign6,  who  went  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Sully  to  see  her  ^o  by  to  execution.  The  lieutenant- 
general  of  police,  La  Reynie,  contented  himself  with  placing  on  record 
that  she  had  declared  *^  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  all  quality  and 
condition  had  applied  to  her  for  the  means  of  putting  others  out  oiF  the 
way,  and  that  it  is  debauchery  that  constitutes  the  moving  principle  in 
all  these  disorders." 

Revelations  did  not,  however,  cease  with  the  death  of  this  modem 
Locusta.  Her  daughter,  and  three  other  persons  under  accusation — the 
woman  Pilastre  or  Filastre,  and  two  priests,  Lesage  and  Guibourg — 
made  statements  which  were  considered  to  be  of  so  serious  a  character 
that  they  were  communicated  to  the  king  by  the  ministers  Colbert  and 
Louvois. 

A  letter  from  Louvois  to  the  lieutenant-general,  La  Reynie,  reports 
that  he  went  to  Vincennes  on  October  17,  1678,  to  see  Lesage,  and  that 
he  promised  him  his  life  if  he  would  make  a  complete  avowal.  He  de- 
clared that  the  object  of  La  Voisin  in  wishing  to  present  a  memorial  to 
the  king  was  to  poison  him  by  means  of  a  powder,  which  she  intended  to 
cast  over  his  pocket-handkerchief.  The  daughter  of  Voisin  also  declared 
that  Madame  de  Montespan  and  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting.  Mademoi- 
selle D^soeillets,  came  often  to  her  mother's,  where  they  left  "  ceillets," 
or  pinks  (a  curious  coincidence  of  name),  to  be  impregnated  with  poisoo, 
and  that  they  also  obtained  "  love  powders"  for  the  use  of  the  king,  whilst 
for  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  they  took  away  poisoned  stuffs  and 
gloves.  The  Abb^  Guibourg  had  also  said  a  mass  in  the  presence  of  an 
Englishman,  who  had  promised  one  hundred  thousand  livres  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  poisoning  the  king. 

This  Abb6  Guibourg  sarpaseed  the  others  in  the  absurdity  of  his  re- 
velations. He  pkaded  guilty  to  having  performed  a  mass  for  the  benefit 
of  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  wished  the  queen  out  of  the  way  in  order 
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thai  she  might  marry  the  king,  over  the  body  of  a  female,  after  the 
immolation  of  a  child  whose  blood  had  been  carefully  collected.  The 
Abb^  Lesage  also  bore  testimony  to  the  visits  of  Mademoiselle  Desoeillets 
with  a  stranger.  Their  project  was  to  poison  the  king  in  order  to  obtain 
a  large  sum  of  money  promised  by  the  stranger,  and  then  to  leave 
France.  He  also  said  that  the  powders  obtained  by  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  to  be  g^ven  to  the  king  contained  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  that  one  Yautier,  ''  artiste  en  pobons,"  made  others  in  which  tobacco 
entered  as  a  constituent 

The  revelations  of  the  woman  Pilastre  were  even  still  more  compro- 
mising. This  woman,  a  rival  of  La  Voisin,  actually  trafficked  in  poisonS| 
and  she  was  convicted,  among  other  things,  of  having  made  away  with 
her  own  child  in  order  to  obtain  its  blood.  She  accused  the  Dudbess  of 
Yiorroes  with  seeking  by  foul  means  to  take  the  place  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  Madame  de  Montespan,  in  the  king's  affections.  She  also  accused 
Fouquet  with  having  sought  the  death  c^f  Colbert  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  his  place.  Madame  de  Yiormes  was  further  accused  by  Lesage 
with  having  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me  and 
Madame  de  Yitry  to  encompass  the  death  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
Put  to  the  question,  La  Pilastre  declared  that  the  Abb^  G-uibourg  had 
said  mass  in  a  cellar,  in  order  to  obtain  the  death  of  Colbert,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Madame  de  Montespan  and  of  a  gentleman  of  quality.  At 
the  third  wedge,  she  admitted  that  Madame  de  Montespan  administered 
poison  to  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  and  love  potions  to  the  king.  At 
the  fourth  wedge  of  the  extraordinary  question,  she  said  that  Guibourg 
worked  for  Madame  de  Montespan.  This  miserable  woman  retracted 
these  accusations  to  her  confessor  before  dying,  and  declared  that  they 
had  been  extracted  from  her  in  the  extremity  of  torture. 

Such  are  the  strange  accusations  brought  against  the  king's  favourites 
hy  the  accomplices  of  La  Yoisin.  Notwithstanding  their  incoherence,- 
exaggeration,  and  inconsistency,  it  may  be  imagined  what  an  effect  they 
had  upon  the  king's  mind.  *'  Unknown  up  to  the  present  time,"  say» 
the  author  of  the  "  Mystferes  de  la  Police,"  "  the  proofs  of  the  influence 
they  had  upon  the  monarch  are  nevertheless  numerous  and  authentic." 
M.  Pierre  Clement  has  written  a  remarkable  work  on  the  ^'  Chambre 
Ardente,"  in  the  composition  of  which  he  had  to  assist  him  the  volu- 
minous reports  made  by  Colbert  himself  of  all  the  interrogatories  of  the 
accused,  as  also  observations  made  by  a  distinguished  legist  of  the  day- 
Claude  Duplessis— upon  these  interrogatories.  Louvois  also  wrote  letters 
to  Louis  XI Y.,  and  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  police,  La  Reynie,  which 
throw  additional  light  on  the  subject 

Colbert  felt  at  length  that  he  must  bring  an  end  to  this  commission, 
which  was  ever  going  on,  implicating  new  personages,  and  which  had 
become  the  scandal  of  all  Europe.  At  the  head  and  front  of  the  whole 
affair  stood  the  king,  whose  immorality  had  been  the  source  of  all  this 
mischief.  His  inconstancy  had  been  the  cause  of  comrtly  intrigues  and 
ambitions  among  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  supersede  one  another  in 
his  favour,  which,  with  the  consequent  mental  depravity  that  followed, 
had  led  to  the  contemplation  of  crime,  as  the  easiest  means  of  getting 
rid  of  a  rival.  The  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  Colbert,  the  most 
honest  of  his  ministers,  and  the  Duchess  of  Yalliere,  the  most  affec- 
JYov. — ^voim  cxxxii.  no.  dxxtii.  t 
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tioDate  and  least  self-interested  of  his  mistresses,  had  been,  with  the 
Duchess  of  Fontanges,  the  objects  of  criminal  plots,  the  presumed  authors 
of  which  were  no  others  than  the  Countess  of  Soissons,  the  Marchionesa 
of  Montespan,  the  Duchess  of  Vironne,  Fouquet,  and  his  agents. 
Madame  de  Montespan  had  in  her  turn  been  threatened  by  impatient 
rivals.  Royalty  itself,  and  the  whole  court  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque," 
were,  indeed,  involved  in  this  gigantic  scandal. 

The  eminent  legist  Duplessis,  before  alluded  to,  came  at  this  crisifl 
to  assist  Colhert  in  disposing  of  this  noisome  afltiir.  He  admitted  that 
the  court  was  duly  organised,  and  that  the  interrogatories,  albeit  nume- 
rous and  prolonged  beyond  what  was  contemplated  by  the  law,  could  do* 
be  considered  as  null  and  void ;  but  considering  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusion,  he  proposed  four  alternatives :  1st.  To  dis- 
solve the  commission,  to  condemn  no  one,  and  to  disperse  toutes  ees 
canailles  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  2ndly.  To  send  the  afl&ik 
before  the  ordinarily  constituted  courts  ;  3rdly.  To  issue  verdicts  in 
regard  to  the  most  criminal,  and  to  imprison  the  remainder  without 
judgment ;  4thly.  To  condemn  the  whole  of  the  accused  summarily,  and 
to  bum  the  record  of  proceedings. 

A  medium  course  was  as  usual  resolved  upon,  and  tjie  miserable  instru- 
ments of  the  opulent  and  the  debauched  went  to  the  wall,  while  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  Fouquet,  who  was  kept  in  durance  vile,  were 
absolved.  Duplessis'  memoir  attests  throughout  an  anxiety  to  spare  the 
reputation  of  the  two  great  ladies — Mesdames  de  Montespan  and  Vivonnc 
— ^who  were  implicated  in  the  inquiry.  Thirfy-six,  among  whom  were 
La  Voisin,  La  Pilastre,  la  Vigoreux,  Madame  de  Carada,  several  priests, 
and  a  Sieur  Jean  Maillard,  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed.  The 
latter,  condemned  for  high  treason,  and  of  attempts  to  poison  the  king  and 
Colbert,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  agent  of  Fouquefc's.  Eighty  were 
simply  detained;  among  these  were  Voisin's  daughter,  the  priests  Lesage 
and  Guibourg,  and  others  whose  testimonies  had  most  implicated  Madame 
de  Montespan.  What  became  of  them  no  one  knows.  The  registers  of 
the  Basdile  and  of  the  state  prisons  could  alone  tell  that  tale.  One 
example  may  suffice  for  all.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  we  find  a  report 
sent  in  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  police  on  the  captives  in  the  fort  of 
Salces,  in  Roussillon.  Among  them  was  one  La  Frace,  who  had  been 
lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Cond6  and  in  the  gendarmerie.  He  had 
been  "detained,"  as  a  result  of  the  commission  of  the  Chambre  Ardente, 
tliree  years  at  Vincennes  and  nine  at  Salces.  He  had  never  known  why 
he  was  detained,  or  even  why  he  was  put  under  arrest.  He  had  been 
simply  overlooked  and  forgotten  !*  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  was 
absolved,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  gentleman,  the 
Count  of  Montemager,  attached  to  his  person,  and  who  had,  without  his 

•  There  is  a  note  in  the  «  Journal  de  Barbier,"  under  date  December,  1722,  to 
the  following  effect:  "The  oldest  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  died  the  other  day;  he 
had  been  imprisoned  for  thirty-five  years.  He  had  been  arrested  on  sudden  of 
wishing  to  poison  M.  de  Louvois.  He  was  interrogated,  but  he  replied  in  a  dialect 
which  none  of  the  king's  interpreters  in  all  foreign  languages  could  understand, 
so  that  his  name  or  his  country  were  never  known,  and  he  was  thus  secluded 
firom  the  world,  without  books  or  papers,  for  thirty-five  years.  There  were  no 
pro<^  against  him." 
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knowledge,  made  overtures  to  Lesage  and  Guibourg,  in  tbe  pretended  in- 
terest of  his  master.  This  unfortunate  scapegrace  was  imprisoned  three 
years  at  Yincennes  and  twelve  at  Salces,  without  trial  or  judgment.  Sup- 
posing that  he  had  carried  out  the  duke's  instructions  fordier  than  had 
been  intended,  there  w«s  no  legal  authority  for  detaining,  during  his  whole 
life,  and  without  trial,  a  prisoner  of  state,  whose  only  fault  was  having 
acted  as  the  instrument  of  another,  for  it  is  manifest  that  if  he  had  com- 
mitted any  other  crimes  he  would  have  been  tried. 

The  whole  result  of  this  most  extraordinary  commission  of  the  Chambre 
Ardente,  was  to  make  manifest  the  utmost  amount  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, immorality,  and  depravity  in  high  places,  and  to  afford  another  of 
those  melancholy  proofe  of  the  indifference  with  which  those  in  authority 
disposed  of  the  first  and  sovereign  right  of  a  human  being — ^his  personal 
liberty — an  infringement  of  the  law,  which,  with  the  example  of  unbridled 
cormption  and  irresponsible  power,  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Loais  XV.,  paved 
the  way  to  the  downfal  of  the  monarchy,  and  laid  the  seeds  of  that  revo- 
lution whose  first  work  was  to  destroy  that  odious  monument  of  iniquity 
—the  Bastille.  Such  an  open  violation  of  all  law  and  of  the  rights  of 
people,  unpardonable  among  barbarians,  with  whom  force  constitutes 
right,  was  the  less  so  to  France  at  this  very  epoch,  as  manners  were  sup- 
posed to  be  polished  and  society  enlightened!  and  at  all  events,  some  few 
noble  spurits,  Comeille  and  Moliere,  Hacine  and  Bossuet,  were  loud  and 
eloquent  in  their  denunciations  of  the  corruption  of  the  age,  and  sealed 
with  the  impress  of  their  genius  maxims  emanating  ^om  a  pure  and  high- 
minded  humanity. 


CAPTAIN  HANNING  SPEKE. 

IN  MEKOHIAM. 
By  NiCHOIiAS   MiCHELL. 

Gone  in  the  strength  of  manhood,  just  as  fa^e 

'  Flashed  on  him,  like  a  newly-risen  sun. 
Just  as  the  wreath  of  honour  crowned  his  name, 

His  work,  ere  noontide,  done : 
Escaped  the  sword  on  India's  battle  plain, 
The  Durning  fever,  and  the  stormy  main; 
Escaped  the  perils  wandering  Afric's  sand. 
The  uon'is  paw,  the  blood-stamed  savage  band, 
To  fall,  by  poor  mischance,  inglorious  here— * 

Bold  Enterprise !  thott  well  mayst  sigh ; 

Daring  and  Genius !  dra^  ye  nigh. 
And  drop  on  Speke's  low  grave  a  pitying  tear ! 

Aa  ancient  secret  had  perplexed  the  sages. 
The  Ptolemies,  the  Pharaohs,  through  all  ages  i 
Thiey  built  the  temples^  gorgeous,  wondrous  still, 
Ob'usk  and  sculpture  speak  their  art  and  skill; 
t2 
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They  reared  tlie  pyramid  sublime^ 

To  wage  dark  war  with  giant  Time ; 

But  all  their  powers  were  tasked  in  vain. 

The  key  of  this  locked  gate  to  gain. 
England,  that  far-off  Isle,  scarce  known  of  yore. 
Savage,  when  learning's  sun  lit  E^t's  shore, 
SendS  her  brave  son,  who  perils  will  defy. 
To  solve  the  enigma,  cut  tne  Gordian  tie. 

He  searches  distant  Lunar  Mountains, 

He  tracks  the  naiad-haunted  fountains. 

And  finds  the  mighty  urns  at  last, 

O'er  which  so  long  thick  clouds  were  cast : 

He  fronts  the  Genius  frowning  there. 

All  mortals  from  his  hcuints  to  scare : 

Discovery,  lift  your  brow  and  smile — 

He  finds  the  long-veiled  cradle  of  the  Nile  !* 

The  bell  is  tolling  on  the  morning  air. 

That  solemn  peal  which  Death  must  ring  for  all; 
Oh,  many  a  manly  heart  is  sobbing  there. 

And  many  an  eye  is  weeping  by  that  palLf 
The  Afric  traveller — ^he  so  young,  so  bold. 
Late  full  of  loffcy  dreams,  now  mute  and  cold. 
That  heart  at  Nature's  shrine  no  more  to  thrill. 
That  foot,  which  trod  wide  plains  for  ever  still — 
Well  may  they  weep  to  place  the  laurel  crown  J 

Upon  the  coffin's  lowly  lid, 

miich  by  poor  dust  wiU  soon  be  hid — 
All  hid,  save  his  great  deed,  and  green  renown. 

He  slumbers  in  no  waste  where  wild  men  roam, 
But  midst  loved  scenes,  and  near  his  boyhood's  home ; 
Sweet  is  the  landscape  where  calm  beauties  smile. 
More  sweet  than  yon  proud  Abbey's  pillar'd  aisle ; 
The  woods  around,  the  meadow'd  vale  beneath, 
0  peaceful  restiuff-place,  befitting  death ! 
Autumn's  brown  leaf  is  falling,  yet  no  gloom 
Shall  shade  the  hero-travellers  early  tomb. 
But  songs  of  birds  the  tranquil  spot  shall  cheer. 
Honour  shall  come,  and  Friendship  still  be  near. 
Sleep,  great  discoverer,  weary  pilgrim,  sleep ! 
The  world  will  mourn,  the  world  thy  memory  keep. 
Park,  Clapperton,  and  Lander,  gained  their  bays. 
Their  star  shines  brightly  through  departed  days : 
Their  mantle  fell  on  thee,  and  thou  hast  won 
Benown  as  proud— thy  noble  task  is  done. 
Sleep,  great  discoverer !  history  guards  thy  name. 
We  mourn  thy  doom,  and  leave  thee  to  thy  fame. 

*  "  The  man  who,  of  all  Europeans,  first  crossed  central  equatorial  Africa  from 
south  to  north,  with  his  companion  Grant,  and  who  (setting  aside  all  disputes  re- 
specting the  source  of  the  Nile),  unquestionably  determined  the  existence  and 
position  of  the  great  water-basin  whence  the  Nile  fiows.**— Sis  Bodesick  Mub- 
chison:  Letter  in  the  Times. 

f  Captain  Speke  was  burled  in  the  little  country  church  of  Dowlish  Wake,  near 
Ilminster.  The  church  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill,  over- 
'  looking  a  fertile  valley. 

X  Captain  Grant,  the  sharer  of  his  toils,  and  his  companion  in  danger,  placed  a 
wreath  of  immortelles  and  laurel  leaves  on  the  coffin  as  it  was  about  to  be  laid  in 
the  tomb 
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bt  bcrs.  bushbt. 

Pabt    the    Thibd. 

I. 

THB  ROSE  OF  WOODBURY. 

It  was  still  understood  that  Edgar  Howard  was  to  be  the  heir  of 
Woodbury;  and  Agnes,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  less  worldly 
minded  and  less  selfish  character,  felt  no  envy  of  her  husband's  early 
companion,  and  never  seemed  to  be  gladdened  by  O'Flynn's  hints  that 
Mr.  Montague  might  yet  alter  his  will. 

Not  so  Alfred;  he  caught  with  ayidity  at  every  surmise  that  there  was 
a  chance  of  his  uncle's  changing  his  long-cherished  determination;  and 
this  hope  appeared  to  become  gradually  stronger  in  his  mind,  though  he 
never  betrayed  it  to  any  but  to  Agues,  and  to  his  confidential  mend 
0*Flynn. 

Meanwhile,  peace  and  happiness  apparently  reigpied  at  Woodbury, 
Agnes's  only  sources  of  sorrow  arising  from  the  implacability  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Percival,  which  left  her  husband  and  herself  dependents  on 
Mr.  Montague,  and  for  the  continued  displeasure  of  her  venerable  rela- 
tive, Mrs.  Stuart  of  Gleu  Alpine,  whose  former  kind  protection  she  re- 
membered with  affectionate  gratitude.  She  had  written  two  or  three 
times  to  the  old  lady,  entreating  her  forgiveness,  and  she  had  also  written 
to  Miss  Meeny  more  than  once ;  but  no  appeals  to  her  relations  in  Buc- 
cleugh-place  were  of  any  use — her  letters  remained  unanswered  and 
unnoticed.  She  had  no  friend  or  intimate  acquaintance  in  Edinburgh  to 
whom  she  could  apply  to  be  her  advocate  with  Lady  Glen  Alpine  and 
Miss  Meeny,  for  her  life  had  been  passed  in  almost  total  solitude  until  she 
lefit  Scotiand  in  her  sixteenth  year.  / 

Another  cause,  not  of  sorrow,  but  anxiety,  to  Agnes,  was  how  she  should 
be  able  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  little  stranger,  whose 
arrival  in  this  world  of  trouble  was  expected  at  no  very  distant  date.  She 
knew  nothing  of  babies  or  their  wants  herself,  never  having  entered  the 
walls  of  a  nursery,  or  beheld  an  infant  except  in  the  street.  She  did  not 
know  how,  at  Woodbury,  to  set  about  getting  any  of  the  little  robes  and 
caps  she  had  sometimes  seen  in  the  shop  windows,  and  she  was  puzzling 
herself  what  to  do  when  Mrs.  Winslow,  Mr.  Montague's  very  respectable 
and  sensible  housekeeper,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  entered  on  the  subject, 
which  poor  Agnes  was  too  bashful  and  too  timid  to  broach  herself. 

Much  amazed  she  was  at  the  long  list  of  things  which  Mrs.  Winslow 
assured  her  were  indispensable  for  a  baby's  wardrobe ;  amazed  and  scared 
to  boot,  for  how  could  she  ever  find  tne  money  to  purchase  all  these 
various,  and  many  of  them  expensive,  articles  ? 

"  But  what  do  the  cottagers'  wives  do,  Mrs.  Winslow  ?"  she  asked. 
**  They  can't  afford  such  expense ;  yet,  of  course,  their  babies  are  not  left 
in  a  state  of  nature— they  must  be  clothed." 
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''  But  you  know,  ma'am,  their  assortment  of  babj  clothes  is  much 
hambler  than  a  lady's  can  be.  What  would  suit  Dame  Jenkins  down 
yonder,  who  had  a  little  boy  the  other  day,  would  not  suit  Mrs.  Pereival 
who  lives  at  Woodbury." 

Agnes  sighed.  "  Lives  at  Woodbury.  How  ?"  she'  asked  herself; 
and  the  answer  in  her  own  mind  was,  *'  As  an  intruder  and  dependent  V* 

But  as  Mrs.  Winslow.had  spoken  so  decided^  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  procuring  every  item  on  her  list,  Agnes  went  to  Alfred,  and  told 
him  that  she  was  very  sorry  to  make  such  a  large  demand  upon  him,  but 
she  needed  money  to  buy  the  articles  in  question. 

Alfred  looked  at  the  probable  amount,  which  was  given  at  the  foot  of 
the  list,  alid  started  back  in  dismay. 

'<  Whati  all  this  expense,  Agnes,  for  a  baby  that  may  die  a  &w  hours 
after  it  is  born  ?  Mrs.  Winslow  is  an  extn^vagant  fool !  I>oe»  she  sop* 
pose  thai  I  have  the  revenues  of  Woodbury^  and  all  my  uncle's  property 
in  the  funds,  and  other  investments,  at  my  disposal?  I  can  no  moce  g^ 
you  that  amount  than  I  can  fly." 

'^  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  dear  Alfred  I"  began  his  young  wife,  but  be 
interrupted  her  with — 

'^  So  am  I  very  sorry,  Agnes;  but  I  can't  da  impossibilities*.  I  an^ 
unfortunately,  quite  out  of  cash.  This  is  all  I  can  give  you,"  he  added, 
taking  a  five-pound  note  from  his  pocket.  *'-  You  can't  ima^^e  how  I 
am  pushed  for  money." 

<'  It  is  heartrending  to  know  that  you  are  so  pushed  for  money,  my 
poor  Alfred,  and  I  feel  quite  as  i(  I  were  a  culprit  in  robbing  you  of 
these  five  pounds*  How  shall  I  ever  make  up  what  is  needed  I  I  m\fsX 
write  to  mamma,  and  beg  her  and  papa  to  advance  roe  their  kind  allow- 
ance for  next  year.  Oh  I  if  they  would  only  do  this !  How  thankful  I 
should  be!" 

^'  You  had  better  drop  a  hint  to  my  unde  Montague  that  you  are  in  a 
fix  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds.  He  has  taken  sudi  a  fancy  te  you, 
Agnes,  that  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  give  you  all  you  need  in  a 
minute." 

<<  Oh,  Alfred !  We  owe  him  so  much  already,  I  feel  quite  side  at  the 
idea  of  applying  tolum  for  all  ihis  money." 

<*  It  woukl  be  a  bagatelle  to  him,  Aggy  dear,  and  would  not  be  takii^ 
anything  from  my  precious  oourin,  his  heir  Edgar.  However,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  gallant  tar  may  that  come  into  the  fortune^  aft«  sU. 
O'Flynn  thinks,  that  if  you  play  your  cards  well,  you  may  get  the  old 
man  to  alter  his  will  in  our  favour," 

*^  Get  Mr.  Montague  to  alter  his  will !"  indignantly  exclaimed  Mi& 
Pereival.  '<  How  dare  Mr.  O'Flynn  think  tqa  capable  (^  such  treacheroos, 
underhand,  wicked  conduct  P  I  wish  that  person  did  not  force  his  so- 
ciety so  much  upon  you,  Alfred.  He  is  doing  aU  he  ean,  I  see,  to  under- 
mine your  principles.  Happily,  they  are  too  good  for  him  to  corrupt 
thwn." 

And  this  well-principled  gentleman,  what  was  he  about,  and  why  was 
he  so  pushed  for  money,  when  he  was  living  free  of  all  cost  as  his  uncle's 
guest,  or  rather  as  a  member  of  his  uncle's  family,  and  need  have  had  no 
claims  upon  him  but  for  his  own  personal  expenses? 

The  village  gossips  could  have  whispered  a  tale  not  much  in  M^ 
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Alfred  Percival's  fflvoor— a  tale  wlu<^  might  hare  a(%ounted  for  Mr. 
Alfred  Perdval's  having  so  little  ta  spare  to  his  wife^  or,  more  probably, 
being  unwilling  to  spare  her  HKire^ 

He  had  often  seen  in  his  morning  and  afternoon  rides  the  pretty 
daughter  of  the  toll-keeper  on  the  northern  road,  which  toll  was  situated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Woodbury.  The  tollkeeper  was  lame,  and 
therefore  seldom  wandered  far  from  hi»  humble  home.  His  wife  had  been 
dead  for  three  or  four  years,  and  his  mother,  an  invalid,  well  stricken  in 
years,  took  chargis  of  his  house  and  of  his  daughter,  Rose,  the  only  child 
at  home  with  him,  for  his  two  sons  were  far  away,  the  elder  a  soldier  in 
India,  the  younger  a  sailor  on  board  the  ship  in  which  Edgar  Howard 
was  a  lieutenant. 

Hose  Ashford  was  a  very  lovely  creature^  with  a  slender,  delicate 
l^^e,  a  Grecian  profile,  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair^  and  eyes  of  the  same 
hue;  she  had  neat  ankles,  pretty  white  hands,  thougk  sddom  protected 
from  the  weather  by  gloves,  and  a  graceful  tournure,  not  often  met  with 
among  village  girls.  Her  father^  her  dd  grandmother,  and  her  brothers 
.'were  all  equally  fond  and  proud  of  her ;  and  she  wa^  &e  envy  of  the 
other  village  belles  whenever  she  appeared  in  church  wearing  a  very 
emart  shawl,  sent  to  her  by  her  brother  in  India,  and  an  amber  necklace 
and  brooch  brought  to  her  from  the  Baltic  by  her  sailor-brother. 

Rose  had  two  or  three  admirers  in  the  village.  The  young  black- 
smith would,  doubtless^  have  called  her  a  Veni:^  if  he  had  ever  heard  of 
that  divinity,  and  would  willingly  have  played  the  r6le  of  Vulcan;  the 
haberdasher's  foreman,  who  had  saved  some  money,  had  visions  of  a  nice 
little  shop  in  a  neighbouring  market-town,  with  the  beautiful  Rose  at  the 
head  of  nis  estabUshm^it,  and,  by  way  of  propitiating  her,  had  often 
presented  her  with  a  few  yards  of  pink  or  cherry-coloured  ribbons,  always 
gallantly  vowing  that  thie  tints  <^  the  ribbons  were  poor  in  comparison 
with  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  and  her  cherry  lips.  Nay,  the  eldest  son  of 
a  tolerably  ridi  farmer,  near  Woodbury,  had  set  his  heart  on  marrying 
&e  lame  toll-keeper's  daughter,  though  his  mother  and  sisters  thought  he 
ought  to  look  higher. 

Ah,  why  did  not  the  "  Rose  of  Woodbury" — as  she  was  ofteo  called— 
listen  to  the  overtures  of  one  of  these  three  well-meaning  and  honest 
suitCHTS  ?  Why  did  she  allow  herself  to  be  dazzled  and  deluded  by  the 
hollow  attentions  and  treach^oua  admiration  of  one  above  her  in  rank, 
whose  love,  had  it  even  been  more  than  the  passing  fancy  of  a  licentious 
mind,  could  only  briug  cruel  disappointment,  if  not  blasting  disgrace 
upim  her  ? 

Alfred  Percival  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  had  insinuating 
manners ;  he  bad  won  the  devoted  affection  of  the  high-principled  and 
pureHoninded  Agn^  Stuart,  and  it  was,  therefore,  less  to  be  wondered  at 
tiiat  he  made  aad  havoc  in  the  heart  of  the  vam,  weak,  village  beauty. 
She  became,  poor  giii  quite  iaafatuated  by  him ;  restless,  supine,  and 
miserable  in  his  absence,  happy  only  when  she  could  meet  him  down  by 
the  lonely  brook,  amidst  the  solitarv  paths  in  the  adjacent  wood,  or  away 
—away  on  the  breezy  hill,  where  the  air  was  scented  by  the  wild  flowers, 
and  the  innocent  sheep  were  feeding.  She  never  thought  of  shame,  of 
ruin,  of  desertion ;  Alfred  was  the  life  and  light  of  her  soul ;  she  would 
have  sacrificed  everything  for  him;    But  there  was  000  strong  sentiment 
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ID  her  mind,  and  that  was  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Percival ;  Alfred  must  have 
cared  for  her  or  he  would  not  nave  married  her ;  Mrs.  Percival  was 
young,  beautiful,  well  educated,  and  a  lady  in  his  own  position  of  life: 
she  was  only  a  toll-keeper's  daughter ! 

"  If  you  were  not  married,  Mr.  Percival,"  she  would  say,  "  I  should  be 
so  much  happier.  If  your  wife  should  find  out  that  you  keep  company 
with  me,  what  a  to  do  there  would  be !" 

*'  But  she  won't  find  it  out,  darling ;  and  even  if  any  one  were  to  tell 
her,  she  would  not  believe  it." 

"  She  is  sure  you  love  her  so  much." 

"  She  fancies  so.     But  I  don't  love  her  as  I  love  you,  my  pretty 


"  But  Mrs.  Percival  is  very  beautifd." 

"She  w  very  beautiful,  certainly,"  replied  Alfred,  who  was  rather 
proud  of  his  young  wife's  loveliness.  "  But  you  are  more  so.  There  is 
a  tameness  in  her  beauty  that  tires  one ;  she  is  too  quiet,  too  good ;  I 
don't  care  for  milk  and  honey  always.  I  don't  admire  a  stiff  garden 
flower  so  much  as  a  charming  wild  rose,  and  you  are  my  sweet  wild 
rose." 

"  But  you  would  never  have  married  me,  even  if  you  had  not  been  her 
husband  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  would,  darling,"  replied  the  unscrupulous  Alfred  Percival,  to 
whom  a  white  lie  was  nothing.  "  If  I  had  met  you  before  I  was  in  har- 
ness, I  would  have  preferred  you  to  Agnes  Stuart.  You  know  you  .were 
away  when  last  I  was  here ;  and,  until  now,  I  had  never  seen  you  except 
as  a  child*" 

"  I  know,  I  was  with  my*aunt  in  Wales.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
if  I  was  there  now,"  she  added,  with  a  coquettish  glance. 

<' Better!  Oh,  my  Rose!  how  could  I  support  that  dull,  tiresome 
Woodbury  without  you !" 

And  he  poured  forth  asseverations  and  compliments  sufficient  to  pacify 
the  giddy  girl,  whose  vanity  and  misguided  affection  too  speedily  stifled 
any  remorseful  regrets  that  conscience  might  have  whispered  to  save  her 
from  perdition. 

Alfred  wanted  his  money  to  make  presents  to  Rose ;  to  buy  little 
matters  in  the  village  in  order  to  acquire  some  popularity  there ;  and  to 
give  hush  money  to  the  groom,  who,  though  not  in  his  secrets,  had  pro- 
bably fathomed  them.  He  spent  a  good  deal,  too,  upon  his  attire,  and 
various  little  matters  which  he  considered  necessary  for  his  own  personal 
comforts,  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  spare  poor  Agnes  in  her  day  of 
need. 

He  cared  little  about  her  inconvenience  or  her  feelings. 

"  She  must  bend  her  foolish  Scotch  pride,  and  ask  old  Montague  for 
some  money,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  he  would  give  it  to  her  directly.  I 
am  almost  jealous  of  the  old  fellow's  liking  for  her  \  but  I'll  turn  it  to 
good  account." 

And  Alfred  laughed  with  a  sort  of  low  chuckle,  and  switched  off  the 
heads  from  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  in  and  under  the  hedge  near  which 
he  was  passing  on  his  return  to  Woodbury,  after  one  of  his  rambles  with 
the  pretty  Rose. 

"  It  is  such  a  bore  to  have  to  think  about  providing  for  the  brat  that 
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18  coming  to  be  a  burden  upon  me*  Old  Montague  must  take  care  of  it, 
for  I  am  sure  I  can't.  I  wish  people  could  send  their  children  to  a 
Foandling  Hospital,  or  drown  them,  as  kittens  are  drowned.  I  trust  my 
littie  Rose  won't  be  adding  to  the  population  also ! — that  would  be  very 
provoking,  very  inconvenient,  faith !  It  would  have  been  wiser  if  I  had 
not  gone  so  £Bur  with  that  dear  little  ^psy.  But  there  was  no  resisting 
her  attractions.  I  hope  nothing  will  occur  to  bring  this  affair  to  the  ears 
of  my  old  donkey  of  an  uncle !  He  would  kick  me  out  of  doors  for 
'  ruining'  the  lame  tolUkeeper's  daughter,  without  ever  considering  how 
willing  she  was  to  be  ruined.  But  no,  happen  what  may,  the  old  man 
won't  turn  me  out.  He  is  so  fond  of  Agnes,  and  she  is  now  so  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  that  I  have  a  pretty  secure  hold  on  him.  She  is  my 
sheet-anchor.  If  I  go,  she  goes,  and  old  Montague  would  not  like 
that." 

Mr.  Alfred  Percival  was  interrupted  in  his  monologue  by  running,  at 
a  turn  in  the  road,  against  a  young  man  who  was  walking  rapidly  for- 
wards. 

It  was  the  young  farmer  who  admired  Hose  Ashford  so  much.  Alfred 
smiled  blandly,  and  very  civilly  said : 

"  Good  evening." 

The  young  man  touched  his  hat  slightly,  and  replied  only  by  a  scowling 
leok. 

They  passed  each  other. 

"Humph!"  exclaimed  Alfred  to  himself  'Uhat  fellow  is  too  wide 
awake.  He  will  be  suspecting  something,  and  trying  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  I  must  warn  Rose,  and  prevail  on  her  to  keep  him  in 
good  humour,  by  seeming  to  be  pleased  by  his  stupid  attentions,  until  he 
is  thrown  off  the  scent.  But  Rose,  dear  little  thing,  is  rather  perverse ; 
I  can't  turn  her  round  my  finger  as  I  can  Agnes.  She's  not  so  soft. 
Agnes  is  like  a  piece  of  putty  in  my  hands ;  I  can  mould  her  as  I  will. 
'  The  Rose  of  Woodbury' — as  she  is  called — is  a  little  more  exacting, 
and  not  so  easily  led.  But  I  must  try  what  my  eloquence  will  da  when 
I  meet  her  to-morrow  morning,  in  her  favourite  nook,  where  there  is  such 
a  pretty  carpet  of  bluebells  and  cowslips,  and  the  little  burds  smg  so 
sweetly  in  the  leafy  bower  above." 

Alfred  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  in  some  pleasant  retrospection 
connected  with  that  '^  leafy  bower."  He  speedily,  however^  resumed  the 
calculations  tending  to  his  own  benefit 

*^  It  will  be  as  well  not  quite  to  discourage  or  alienate  that  young 
farmer.  He  may,  by-and-by,  take  Miss  Rose  off  my  hands,  marry  her, 
and  make  an  honest  woman  of  her.  By-and-by — not  yet*-oh  no,  not 
yet,  not  yet!* 

And  the  grand-nephew  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Montague  returned  to 
the  society  of  his  venerable  uncle,  and  his  amiable  and  too-confiding 
young  wife. 
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II, 


NIGHT  TISIONS. 


One  night,  i^ortly  after  Mr.  Alfred  Perdval  had  come  to  the  lesolu* 
.tion  to  keep  ^e  young  £armer^  who  admired  Rose,  in  play,  Agnes  had 
hit  somewhat  indispo6ed,  and  after  having  finished  hear  thibd  game  of 
-chess  with  Mr.  Montague^  and  having  taken  a  little  wiose-and- water  and 
a  biscuit,  which  he  always  insisted  on  her  having  when  the  tray  witk 
refreshmenta  was  brought  up  in  the  evening,  she  retired  rather  earhor 
than  usual  to  her  bed.  Alfred  was  that  day  dining  with  Mr.  O'Flynn, 
who  was  entertaining  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  n^hbourhood, 
and  he  had  told  her  that  he  would  not  probably  be  at  home  until  a  kit 
iioinr. 

She  felt  weary  and  dejected ;  the  dilemma  in  which  she  was  placed 
for  want  of  a  little  money,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  to  her  father 
and  mother,  weighed  upon  her  mind*  Then  her  thoughts  wandered 
back  to  her  early  life — to  Buccleugh-place,  in  Edinburgh;  to  the  gloomy 
meadows  ;  to  the  dark,  wild  tales  her  great-grandmoth^  used  to  relate  to 
her,  and  to  that  aged  lady*s  unbending  displeasure  at  her.  She  lay  thus 
for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  feverish  state,  until  at  length  sleep  stole  over 
her  faculties,  and  in  a  vivid  dream  she  saw  what,  in  sUimber,  a  voice 
whispered  to  her,  were  the  departed  spirits  dT  her  raee,  crowding  around 
her  with  frowns  on  their  corpse-like  features. 

^^Lost,  h)st,  lost!"  were  the  words  which  theb  hollow  accmits  pro- 
nounced  ;  and  as  those  eyes — some  shining  in  their  fleshless  sockets  like 
living  coals  or  jets  of  flame,  some  rayless  and  dim,  as  if  animated  by  no 
quickening  spirit*-— gazed  upon  her^  she  felt  terrified,  overcome^  almost  ao^ 
nflulated  1 

Awaking  with  a  sudden  start,  the  perq>iration  pouring  down  her  dieek^ 
she  heard  the  Sfdemn  sound  of  ^e  clock  of  the  village  chureh,  and  pre- 
sently after  the  old  dock  in  the  corridor,  or  kog  passage  wUch  led  to  has 
apartments,  struck  the  hour  oi  midnight. 

'<  Twelve  o^clock,  and  Alfred  still  out!"  she  murmured  to  herself 
^  What  eon  be  the  matter  ?  I  trust  in  heaven  he  has  not  met  with  any 
accident!" 

She  shut  her  eyes  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  she  breathed  a  ferv^t 
prayer  for  him  whom  she  loved  so  much  \  when  she  opened  them  again, 
the  moon,  which  had  been  clouded  befbrerwas  easting  its  pale  yet  desr 
rays  into  the  room.  Agnes  felt  a  strange,  unsecountahk  awe  stealing 
over  her — ^her  pulses,  her  heart,  did  not  beat  faster,  but  she  e2q>erieQced 
a  UK^  extraordinary  sensation.  Was  it  the  impression  of  the  viskmthat 
had  jiffit  appeared  to  her  in  h^  sleep,  or  could  it  be  that  she  was  in  tho 
presence  of  something  supernatural  ? 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  ask  herself,  when  she  beheld,  with  breathless 
wonder,  a  figure  near  her  bed.  She  had  heard  no  sound  of  an  opening 
door,  how  then  had  it  entered  there  ?  At  first  it  was  shadowy  and  indis- 
tinct ;  by  a  strange  fascination  her  eyes  were  riveted  on  it ;  and  as  she 
gazed  it  seemed  to  assume  a  form  and  features  that  she  well  remembered 
— it  was  the  image  of  her  great-grandmother,  the  aged  Mrs.  Stuart  of 
Glen  Alpine,  that  stood  before  her ! 
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Was  it  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  was  it  a  disembodied  spitit 
that  she  gazed  on^  now  in  an  access  of  trembling  terror?  Agnes  dared 
not  speak,  she  dared  not  move,  she  sat,  half  leaning  against  her  pillows, 
with  ber  eyeballs  stretched  to  intenaty,  surveying  her  midnight  visitor* 
The  figure  looked  mournfully  at  ber,  and  the  faded  lips  appeared  to  moye^ 
but  no  soand  reached  the  ear  of  the  terrified  and  half  fainting  Mrs.  Per- 
(U?al.  Thus  for  a  time  they  remained  confronting  each  Ojther — ^the  living 
being  and  the  apparition,  whatever  it  was.  At  length  the  figure  seemed 
to  glide  nearer  to  her,  and  holding  up  a  finger  which  seemed  transparent 
in  Uie  clear  moonlight,  it  pointed  towards  the  skies,  and  murmured,  in  a 
voice  that  resembled  the  sound  of  a  distant  echo : 

<<  Unhappy  daughter  of  a  ruined  race,  the  path  thou  hast  chosen  in  this 
earth  is  beiet  with  evil  ^  strive,  through  the  mercy  of  Him  who  is 
mighty  to  save,  to  win  happiness  in  yon  eternal  world!  Farewell, 
fiarewelir 

The  sound  died  away,  as  gradually  as  the  moaning  of  the  night  breeze 
dies  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  woods,  -or  the  low  murmur  of  the  waves 
becomes  fainter  and  fainter,  until  it  has  ceased  to  vibrate  on  the  listen- 
ing ear ! 

The  power  of  speech  seemted  denied  to  Agnes,  she  could  not  utter  a 
syllable,  and  as  if  pressed  down  by  some  leaden  weight,  her  eyelids  closed 
for  a  moment;  when  she  (^ned  them  again,  the  strange  figure  was  gone! 
How  had  it  come  ?  How  had  it  gone  ?  Not  the  gentlest  footfall  had 
been  heard,  and  the  bright  moon  now  shone  on  vacancy  I 

"It  is  a  warning,"  she  whispered  to  herself;  "but  why,  and  of 
what?" 

Agnes  fell  back  on  her  pillows,  and  closing  her  eyes  and  clasping  her 
han£,  she  prayed  in  louder  tones,  as  if  to  reassure  herself. 

«  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  and  "  deliver  us  fix)m  evil." 
"  0  Lord,  arise,  help  iffl,  and  deliver  us  for  Thy  name's  sake !" 

And  with  her  hands  still  clasped  and  her  eyes  closed  she  continued 
in  earnest  prayer,  though  now  offered  up  in  silence  to  the  throne  of 
Grace. 

A  little  later  in  the  night  she  heard  Alfred's  step  in  the  long  passage 
which  led  to  their  apartments.  He  entered  his  dressing-room  very 
quietly,  and  closed  the  door  softly  after  him.  When  he  came  into  her 
room,  he  shaded  his  candle  with  his  hand,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  by  the 
light,  for  of  course  he  expected  to  find  her  asleep.  But  her  sudden  ex- 
clamation of: 

"  Oh,  my  Alfred,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  !*'  proved  that  he  was 
mistaken. 

"  What,  awake  still,  Agnes?  I  suppose  you  have  been  fretting  your- 
self into  a  fever,  because  I  did  not  come  home,  like  a  well-disciplined 
schoolboy,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  What  nonsense !  If  you  lived  in 
town,  whidi  you  are  so  anxious  to  do,  you  would  find  two  or  three  in  the 
laomiog  a  reasonable  hour  for  a  gentleman  to  come  home.  You  must 
not  look  for  such  primitive  hours  everywhere  as  are  kept  at  Woodbury, 
^here  people  are  expected  to  go  to  roost  with  the  fowls." 

"  I  have  been  asleep,  Alfred,  and  only  woke  a  little  time  ago,  just  on 
the  stroke  of  twelve.     I  had  a  dream  that  frightened  me — and '' 
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^*  Silly  child  tbat  you  are  1"  intermpted  Alfred,  somewbat  barslilj,  bat 
as  he  glanced  at  her  flashed  cheeks,  restmg  on  the  snow-white  pillow,  and 
the  long,  dark,  drooping  eyelashes,  that  seemed  so  softly  pencilled  on 
those  pure,  delicate  cneeks,  she  looked  so  beaatifol,  that  his  voice  lost  its 
asperity,  and  he  continaed  more  kindly,  ^'  Yoa  are  sach  a  little  craven, 
Aggy  dear,  that  I  do  believe  a  sparrow  hopping  in  at  the  window  woald 
ak^m  yoa." 

Agnes  smiled,  and  dismissing  the  subject  of  her  dream,  she  said  she 
hoped  Alfred  had  had  a  pleasant  evening. 

**  Very  pleasant,  very  pleasant  indeed,"  he  replied.  *'  O'Flynn  gave  us 
a  capital  dinner,  and  a  capital  sapper  too." 

Mr.  Alfred  Percival  did  not  inform  his  wife  that  after  Mr.  O'Flynn's 
<<  capital  dinner,"  when  the  little  party  had  broken  up,  he  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  lame  toll-keeper's  house,  and  the  good  man  and  his  invalid 
mother  having  both  retired  to  rest,  had,  by  previous  appointment,  been 
stealthily  admitted  by  the  pretty  Rose,  with  whom  he  had  spent  at  least 
an  hour  in  her  own  little  sanctum,  her  room  with  its  nice  white  window- 
curtains,  and  the  roses  and  jessamines  clustering  around  the  latticed 
window.  He  certiunly  had  supped  at  Mr.  O'Flynn's,  but  that  was  merely 
as  a  blind.  Mr.  Alfred  Percival  thought  he  managed  so  cleverly  as  to 
escape  all  suspicion,  all  prying  eyes,  and  all  ill-natured  gossip.  And  he 
had  no  qualms  of  conscience  that  he  was  deceiving  his  devoted  young 
wife,  and  leading  to  misery  the  unfortunate  g^rl,  who  was  so  infrituated 
by  the  attentions  of  a  ''  real  gentleman,"  one  so  much  superior  to  her  in 
position  and  circumstances. 

Agnes  made  no  mention  to  Alfred  of  her  nocturnal  visitor — the  appa- 
rition she  had  seen,  or  fancied  she  had  seen — for  she  feared  his  ridicule, 
having  often  been  laughed  at  by  him  for  the  interest  she  took  in  the 
Highland  superstitions  with  which  her  mind  had  been  so  imbued  in  her 
childhood.  Alfred  had  no  imagination  himself,  persons  of  coarse  and 
sensual  minds  seldom  have.  He  was  of  the  earth— earthy.  He  admired 
a  pretty  woman,  a  fine  horse,  but  he  could  feel  no  sentiment  either  of  awe, 
admiration,  or  interest  for  the  ideal  or  undefined. 


HI. 

CAN  SUCH  THINGS  BE? 

The  next  morning  poor  Agnes  tried  to  keep  up  her  spirits  at  break- 
fast, but  she  looked  pale  and  melancholy,  notwithstanding  her  efforts  to 
be  cheerfu}.  Alfred,  indifferent  to  everybody's  feelings  but  his  own,  did 
not  observe  the  shade  of  disquiet  in  his  wife's  countenance;  but  Mr.  Mon- 
tague did,  and  he  resolved  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  had  caused  it  He 
went,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  to  her  favourite  walks,  where  he  was 
often  in  the  habit  of  joining  her,  if  they  did  not  go  out  together,  but  he 
could  find  her  nowhere,  not  even  in  the  honeysuckle  arbour,  of  which  she 
was  so  fond.  Betuming  disappointed  to  the  house,  he  knocked  very  softly 
at  the  door  of  the  pretty  morning  room,  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
her  especial  use.  No  one  answered;  therefore,  after  waiting  a  moment  or 
two,  he  entered  the  room,  and  to  his  great  surprise  he  saw  Agnes  sittbg 
at  the  writing-table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  her,  but  instead  <? 
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writing,  she  was  leaning  her  elhows  on  the  tahle,  supporting  her  head 
with  her  hands,  while  the  large,  full  tears  were  falling,  not  in  a  shower, 
but  one  by  one,  from  her  shaded  e^%^, 

"  Agnes,  my  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  these  tears?  Has  any 
body — has  Alfred  annoyed  you?" 

The  old  gentleman  thought  Alfred  quite  capable  of  annoying  his  wife  ; 
and  some  mysterious  insinuations  of  Winslow's  had  led  him  to  fancy  that 
his  nephew  might  be,  according  to  his  own  expression,  ^^  going  off  at  the 
nail,"  though  he  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  any  evil  deed  on  the  part 
of  Alfred. 

<^  Alfred  annoy  me !  Oh,  Mr.  Montague,  how  could  such  an  idea  enter 
your  mind  ?  My  own  dearest  Alfred,  who  is  so  kind  and  so  good  to  me. 
Oh^  no,  no ;  nobody  has  annoyed  me.  I  am  very  silly  to  be  out  of  spirits 
— very  wrong — but  I  can't  help  it" 

And  she  fairly  burst  into  tears.   She  forgot  that  the  long  list  of  articles 
she  had  to  procure,  according  to  Mrs.  Winslow,  was  lying  open,  in  that 
good  woman's  handwriting,  on  the  table  near  her. 
Mr.  Montague  glanced  at  the  paper. 

"  May  I  look  at  this  document?"  he  asked.  "  It  will  be  quite  a 
curiosity  to  an  old  bachelor  like  me." 

Agnes  could  not  refuse  the  permission  sought. 

"  CertMnly,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  But  if  you  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
it,  pray  remember  that  it  is  Mrs.  Winslow's  list,  not  mine.  J  think  it  too 
extravagant." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  Mrs.  Winslow,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother,  must  know  more  about  these  matters  than  you  can  do.  You  are 
not  one  of  those  conceited  young  dames  who  think  experience  is  nothing, 
that  they  know  everything  by  intuition,  and  who  look  upon  people  who 
have  entered  this  world  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  them  as  antiquated 
fools,  having  none  but  obsolete  notions." 

"  I  know  thoroughly  my  own  ignorance,  my  dear  sir,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  know         " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  to  have  adverted  to  her  own  poverty  woul^ 
have  been  like  appealing  to  him  for  assistance.  Agnes  felt  confused,  and 
to  escape  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Winslow^s  list,  over  which  the  old  gentle- 
man was  now  poring  with  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  she  said : 

"  After  all,  I  think  I  will  confess  to  you,  dear  Mr.  Montague,  what  is 
partly  weighing  on  my  spirits  to-day.  I  had  a  very  disagreeable  dream 
last  night." 

Mr.  Montague  laid  down  the  paper,  and  looked  earnestly  at  her. 
"  I  thought  I  was  surrounded  by  a  whole  crowd  of  dead  people;  they 
were  all  in  their  white  shrouds,  and  they  frowned  at  me,  and  murmured 
in  hollow,  unearthly  voices,  *  Lost — ^lost — ^lost  I'  I  know  you  will  think 
me  very  absurd  to  let  a  vision  of  the  night  make  any  impression  on  me, 
for,  of  course,  like  dear  Alfred,  you  laugh  at  dreams,  and  visions,  and 
everything  that  savours  of  the  supernatural.  But  please  remember  that 
I  was  accustomed,  from  my  earliest  childhood,  to  hear  the  superstitious 
tales  so  prevalent  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  where  almost  every  hill, 
and  glen,  and  stream  has  its  legend.  Alfred  says  that  this  is  a  remnant 
of  barbarism,  and  that  civilisation  repudiates  all  such  nonsense,  which 
none  wm  tolerate  but  the  ignorant  and  the  imbecile." 
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"  Alfred  is  a  presumptuous  prig !"  cried  Mr.  Monta&^e,  angrily. 

Agnes  winced-under  the  censure  of  her  husband,  and  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed : 

*<  Ob,  Mr.  Montague  I" 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  say  that  such  a  sweeping  judgment  is  not  right.  If 
a  belief  in  the  supernatural  has  not  exactly  prevailed,  a  notion  of  it,  at 
least,  has  pervaded  mankind  among  all  nations,  and  from  the  most  re- 
mote period.  Extraordinary  dreams — strange  visions,  whether  sleeping 
or  waking,  probably  cannot  be  proved ;  apparitions,  or,  as  they  may  be 
called,  appearances,  and  sounds  not  traceable  to  any  known  cause,  are 
related  to  have  been  seen  and  heard  among  all  races,  and  in  every  era  of 
the  world.  How,  then,  shall  any  one  pronounce  that  such  things  are 
not?  Of  course,  we  may  often  attribute  what  are  deemed  supernatural 
occurrences  to  natural  causes.  To  a  disordered  state  of  health,  or  vision; 
to  a  morbid  or  diseased  mind  ;  to  a  weak  or  cowardly  temperament ;  but 
yet  various  individuals  in  perfect  health,  with  sound  judgment  and  strong 
nerves,  have  asserted  that  they  had  seen,  at  le^st  believed  that  they  had 
seen,  figures  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  beeji  beings  still  in 
the  flesh.  Such  sights  may  have  been  delusions,  but  who  can  positively 
assert  that  they  are,  and  always  have  been,  such?" 

"  Oh  !  ,dear  Mr.  Montague,  I  am  so  glad — so  thankful — to  hear  you 
speak  in  this  strain,  for  now  I  am  sure  you  will  be  indulgent  to  the  follies 
or  fancies  which  I  cannot  quite  banish  from  my  mind,"  replied  Agnes. 
"  And  now  I  think  I  may  venture  to  tell  you  a  little  more  of  my  last 
night's — troubles.' ' 

She  then  related  the  appearances  of  a  figure  resembling  that  of  her 
great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Stuart  of  Glen  Alpine,  and  that  it  had  told  her 
tiiat  the  path  she  had  chosen  in  this  world  was  beset  with  evil,  and  had 
desired  her  to  strive  to  attain  mercy  and  happiness  in  eternity. 

"  Well,  the  spirit  gave  you  very  good  advice,  at  any  rate;  and  as  to 
your  path  being  beset  with  evil,  all  our  paths  are  more  or  less  beset  with 
evil,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  unwilling  to  increase  the  poor  girl's 
obvious  uneasiness  by  seeming  to  think  that  there  was  any  remarkable 
evil  hanging  over  her.  But,  from  his  very  far  from  good  opihion  of  his 
grand-nephew^  Alfred,  he  felt  that  there  might  be  many  trials  in  store 
for  the  young  wife,  and  he  looked  extremely  grave. 

"  I  don't  think  I  was  asleep,  Mr.  Montague,  when  I  saw  the  figure 
last  night.  It  was  the  image  of  my  dear  great-grandmother,  only  the 
countenance  was  calm  and  serene,  and  looked  happier  than  she  used  to 
do." 

"Agnes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Montague,  "we  will  make  a  memo- 
randum of  the  night  and  the  hour  at  which  you  saw,  or  fancied  you  saw, 
this  apparition ;  and  if  we  find  that  old  Mrs.  Stuart  was  alive  and  well 
at  the  time,  why  we  will  be  convinced  that  her  appearance  was  only  some 
vagary  of  sleep  or  fancy." 

"  Oh !  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  so  !"  exclaimed  Agnes.  "  But  I  fear 
-*-I  fear— Did  you  ever,"  she  added,  abruptly,  "  know  of  any  warnings, 
or  any  person,  just  dead,  having  been  seen  at  a  distant  place,  or  suppose 
to  have  been  seen  ?" 
^  "  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  naval  ofBcer  who 
either  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  father,  or  really  did  see  a  figure  like  that 
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of  liis  father,  one  nighfc  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
oflicer  was,  and  still  is,  an  exceedingly  gay,  lively,  fearless  creature.  lie 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  every  circle  he  joined,  whether  on  board  ship  or 
on  shore ;  care  and  gloom  seemed  to  fly  his  approach,  and  his  merry 
laagh  cheered  every  one  around  him.  His  ship  was  on  a  cruise  among 
the  West  India  Islands,  when  all  of  a  sudden  his  buoyant  spirits  deserte^l 
faxm,  and  be  became  grave,  and  even  melancholy.  His  brother-officers  all 
wondered  at  the  change;  some  questioned  him  seriously,  while  others 
qmzzed  him,  but  in  vain  ;  nothing  could  be  elicited  from  him  to  account 
for  fais  depression  of  spirits.  At  length  his  captain,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  fiEimily,  determined  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and,  in  a 
private  conference  with  the  young  officer,  succeeded  in  drawing  from  him 
the  reason  of  his  dejection,  a  reason  which,  from  the  fear  of  ridicule,  he 
had  not  communicated  to  any  one  else  on  board.  He  stated  that  one 
night,  when  he  had  gone  down  to  sleep  after  having  kept  his  watch  on 
deck,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a  figure  glide  up  to  his  berth,  and  lean 
over  him  ;  that,  to  his  amazement,  it  had  his  father's  features,  but  that 
there  was  something  solemn  and  unearthly  in  the  pale  countenance.  It 
gazed  on  him  £Dr  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  in  a  feint,  hollow  tone 
of  voice: 

''  *  Farewell,  my  dear  son;  we  shall  meet  no  more  in  this  wc^ld,  but 
I  eould  not  leave  it  without  seeing  you  again  I' 

'<  The  young  officer  expressed  his  conviction  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  the  captain  was  so  much  struck  by  the  story,  that  he  wrote  it  down 
as  related  to  him,  adding  the  precise  night  and  hour  when  the  vision  or 
dream  had  occurred.     He  then  sealed  up  the  paper,  and  put  it  away  in 


'^  As  time  wore  on  the  young  ghost-seer  recovered  his  spirits,  and  per* 
haps  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  dream,  or  at  least  had  ceased  to  attach 
any  importance  to  it,  when,  on  returning  af^  another  long  cruise  to  the 
island  which  was  their  principal  station,  a  number  of  letters  were  brought 
on  board.  Among  these  was  one  for  him  with  a  large  black  seal,  and, 
strange  to  tell,  it  contained  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  father's  death, 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  very  night,  and  at  the  very  hour,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  time  between  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  when  the 
^Dg  officer  had  beheld,  or  &ncied  that  he  had  beheld,  his  fattier  bend- 
rag  over  his  berth,  on  board  the  man-of-war,  on  the  far-distant  Atlantic 
Ocean  r  . 

"  What  an  extraordinary  story !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
interest.  "  But  exQuse  my  asking,  dear  sir,  is  it  really  true,  or  has  it 
been  worked  up  by  the  imagination  of  different  narrators  to  an  imposing 
form?" 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  my  dear.  I  heard  it  from  the  young  naval 
officer  himself.  I  have  also  heai'd  it  &om  his  captain,  who  wrote  down 
the  occurrence  at  the  time,  and  from  a  brother* officer,  three  or  four  years 
subsequent  to  the  event,  for  of  course  it  became  known -in  the  ship  after 
the  father's  death." 

Agnes  remained  pondering  in  silence  over  the  tale  just  related  to  her. 
At  last  she  said : 

"  But  the  spirit  neither  threatened  the  young  officer,  nor  exhorted  him 
to  anything,  as — as  the  apparition  I  saw  last  night  did ;  it  came  for  its 
own  gratification  alone." 
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"If,"  replied  Mr.  Montague,  "these  virions  of  the  night  are  to  be 
admitted  at  all,  we  may  suppose  it  likely  that  a  spirit  passing  away  from 
life  in  this  world  to  other  spheres  might  desire  to  glimce  once  more  on 
the  objects  of  its  dearest  earthly  affections,  had  those  not  surrounded 
its  bed  of  death.  The  question  is,  can  spirits  parting,  or  parted  from 
the  flesh,  hover  for  a  moment  on  the  confines  of  these  mundane  scenes, 
before  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Who  can 
answer  this  question  ?  Who  shall  say  that  they  may  not — who  can 
prove  that  they  may  ?  We  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  wliat  we  call  supernatural  appearances  have  been^  and  who 
shall  pretend  to  assert  that  such  things  never  again  may  be.  Shall  any 
one  dare  to  limit  the  power  of  that  Great  Being 

Whose  nod  is  Nature's  birth. 
And  Nature's  shield  the  shadow  of  His  hand. 
Its  dissolution  His  suspended  smile ! 
The  great  First  Last, 

as  the  poet  Young  so  beautifully  expresses  it  ?  The  idea  of  the  pes* 
sibility  of  preternatural  appearances  and  warning  dreams  may  be,  as  they 
generally  are,  derided  and  denied  ;  but  there  is  a  chord  in  every  breast 
which  vibrates  more  or  less  when  such  subjects  are  gravely  agitated.  I 
am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  take  upon  myself  to  pronounce  upon  the 
possibility  or  impossibility  of  communication  between  the  spiritual  world 
and  the  denizens  of  this  earth  ;  but  I  think  that  the  tendency  towards  a 
belief  in  supernatural  appearances,  and  the  awe,  or  at  least,  the  involan- 
tary  solemnity  which  the  subject  inspires  amone^st  all  races  of  people, 
and  all  classes,  even  of  civilised  society,  might  Be  adduced  as  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  world— of  spiritual 
life— of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  If  that  something  which  imparts 
vitality  and  action  to  the  body,  which  causes  thought,  and  feeling,  and 
sensation,  were  made  to  die  as  does  the  human  firame,  to  pass  into  aanU 
hilation  when  its  career  on  earth  were  ended,  it  would  have  no  sympathy 
with  anything  that  related  to  the  mysterious  world  beyond  the  grare. 
But  the  spirit  which  has  to  return  to  God  who  gave  it,  though  clogged 
by  the  weight  of  its  earthly  tenement,  though  blinded,  and  circum- 
scribed, and  debased  by  the  gross  wants  and  corrupt  desires  of  humanity, 
yet  feels,  as  it  were,  an  attraction,  an  impulse  towards  that  spiritmd 
world,  of  which  it  is  itself  a  part,  and  in  which  it  is  destined  finally  to 
eadst." 

"  I  have  never  taken  this  view  of  what  are  called  '  ghost  stories* 
before,"  said  Agnes.  <<  I  have  only  thought  of  them  with  a  sort  of 
vague  and  undefined  terror,  a  kind  of  half  belief  and  half  doubt  Do 
you  know  of  any  other  vision  of  a  similar  nature,  dear  Mr.  Montagner 

"  Yes,  I  do,  my  dear,  but  such  stories  ought  to  be  related  ami^t  the 
pale  tombstones  and  the  lowly  mounds  of  turf  that  designate  the  dark- 
some mansions  of  the  silent  dead ;  or,  in  lonely  chambers  at '  the  witch- 
ing hour  of  night,'  when  the  wind  is  sighing  and  moaning  around,  and 
the  candles  are  burning  blue,  or  the  expiring  fire  is  flickering  on  the 
hearth.  They  do  not  suit  a  lady's  boudoir  like  this,  into  which  the  sua 
is  shhung  brightly,  and  whose  windows  look  out  on  gay  [parterres  of 
fragrant  flowers." 
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^<  Oh,  I  will  pull  down  the  hlinds,  and  then  we  shall  neither  have  the 
bright  sunshine,  nor  see  the  brilliant  flowers ;  and  all  is  so  quiet  around, 
that  we  may  fancy  ourselves  in  some  solitary  ruin  where 

In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise. 
Pass  and  repass,  hosh'd  as  the  foot  of  night. 

But  do  tell  me  some  other  ghost  story." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Montague,  smiling  at  her  girlish  eagerness,  "  you 
are  acquainted  with  one  of  the  persons  connected  with  another  story, 
Mr.  Barwell's  pretty  daughter  Edith,  who  is  engaged  to  our  young 
curate.  Mrs.  Barwell  had  an  elder  sister,  unmarried,  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached,  and  that  elder  sister  was  passionately  fond  of  her  nephews 
and  nieces,  especially  of  Edith,  and  of  Godfrey  the  youngest  boy.  A 
charming  child  he  was,  and  he  grew  up  a  fine,  noble-looking  youtn,  and 
entered  into  the  navy.  Poor  fellow !  he  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Bar- 
badoes ;  you  may  have  observed  his  portrait,  that  of  a  handsome  lad  in 
a  midshipman's  uniform,  hanging  up  in  the  smaller  drawing-room  at 
Barwell  Lodge." 

^<  I  have  remarked  it,"  said  Agnes,  <^  and  I  was  charmed  with  the 
countenance.  Miss  Barwell  told  me  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  her 
youngest  brother,  who  was  a  favourite  with  every  one  who  knew  him, 
and  was  idolised  by  his  own  family." 

"He  was,  indeed,  poor  fellow!"  replied  Mr.  Montague,  "and  his 
aunt  was  quite  wrapped  up  in  him;  among  the  gbls  Edith  was  considered 
her  favourite.  She  was  staying  at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  when  she 
was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  Mrs.  Barwell,  accompanied  by  her  eldest 
son,  went  to  Scotland  to  attend  her.  The  children  at  Barwell  Lodge 
slept  in  two  rooms  divided  only  by  a  narrow  passage ;  the  three  girls 
usually  in  one,  the  two  youngest  boys  in  the  other.  It  so  happened 
that  on  the  night  of  their  aunt's  death,  Edith,  who  had  a  bad  cold,  was 
sleeping  alone  in  the  girls'  room,  and  h^r  two  sisters  had  removed  into 
their  little  brothers'  apartment,  as  the  governess  feared  they  might  catch 
the  cold  from  Edith.  She  was  not  asleep  when  she  suddenly  saw  a 
figure,  enveloped  in  something  white,  standing  at  the  foot  of  her  bed : 
it  looked  very  like  her  aunt.  The  little  girl,  who  was  then  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  not  at  all  afraid,  and  never  once  thought  of  any  super- 
natural appearance,  but  sat  up  in  bed  looking  at  the  figure  ;  it  remained 
stationary  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  seemed  to  fade  away,  she  did 
not  know  how. 

"  On  mentioning  the  circumstance  next  morning  to  her  sisterS,  llid 
eldest  one— who,  you  know,  is  now  married— ^aid  that  she,  too,  had  been 
startled  and  surprised  by  seeing  a  white  figure  close  to  the  side  of  the 
bed  in  which  her  young  brothers  slept,  leaning'  over  little  Godfrey,  who 
was  fast  asleep.  She  distinctly  saw  the  shadowy  form,  though  not  the 
features  of  the  face,  it  lingered  there  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  dis- 
appeared as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

"The  next  post  from  Scotland  brought  an  intimation  of  the  death  of 
their  aunt,  in  the  night,  and  about  the  hour  that  the  two  girls  had  seen 
the  white  figure  in  their  bedrooms. 

^or.— VOL.  cxxxii.  NO.  Dxxvn.  u 
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<<  This  is  no  fiction,  my  dear  AgneS|  as  Miss  Barwell  will  tell  you,  if 
you  ask  her  about  it'' 

«  Very  extraordinary,  and  very  impressive  indeed!"  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  Strange  freaks  of  the  imagination,  certainly,  if  indeed  they  were 
naught  else,"  replied  Mr.  Montague. 

Mrs.  PercivaPs  craving  to  hear  these,  to  her,  exciting  stories,  might 
have  induced  Mr.  Montague  to  tell  her  some  more,  as  he  had  a  tolerably 
lai^e  stock  of  them,  but  the  luncheon  bell,  rang  at  that  moment,  and  tbie 
old  gentleman,  with  the  courteous  politeness  of  what  is  called  ^*  the  old 
school,''  offered  her  his  arm  to  escort  her  to  the  dining-room,  where  their 
discourse  on  subjects  mysterious  and  immaterial  was  exchanged  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  more  material,  in  the  shape  <^  pigeon-pie,  muttoa 
cutlets,  orange-fritters,  and  other  such  things,  with  which  ghosts  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  do. 

And  yet  the  idea  of  providbg  food  for  the  dead,  or  for  ghosts,  is  not 
altogether  unknoYm.  Amidst  the  Caribs  and  Aruakas»  the  aboriginal 
but  now  exterminated  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  Islands,  the  mammee 
and  the  guava,  fruits  indigenous  to  the  soil,  were  h^  to  be  the  &vourite 
food  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed^  as  well  as  of  the  Cemis,  beneficenti 
though  subordinate  agents  of  *'  the  great  spirit,"  the  creator  of  the  world 
and  of  all  living  creatures,  whose  throne  they  deemed  the  sun  to  be.  To 
the  Cemis  the  islanders  accorded  worship  and  thanksgiving  for  benefits 
conferred,  such  as  health,  abundant  harvest,  success  in  war  or  in  the  chase; 
and  figures,  grotesque  in  form,  composed  of  baked  clay,  representing 
these  &ncied  beings,  were  placed  in  their  temples.  The  islanders 
abstained  from  eating  much  of  the  above-named  fruits,  that  their  in- 
visible consumers  might  experience  no  scarcity. 

And  at  a  later  day,  in  these  same  islands,  there  existed,  not  many  years 
ago,  among  some  of  the  negroes  a  superstition  that  about  Easter— (» 
rather  about  the  time  when  the  guinea-corn  ripens — at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  the  dead  arose  from  their  graves  to  pay  a  kind  of  annual  visit  to 
this  mortal  world ;  and  at  the  season  of  these  unearthly  visitations  the 
blacks  used  to  boil  messes  of  the  young  guinea-corn,  and  lay  them  by 
the  sides  of  the  graves  of  their  departed  relatives  and  friends,  to  serve 
them  as  food.  At  this  season,  also,  they  make  a  point  of  smartening  up 
the  abodes  of  death :  whitewashing  the  tombstones,  when  there  were  any, 
weeding  around  the  graves  when  these  were  only  ^assy  hillocks.  How- 
ever, this  superstitious  usage  is  fast  falling  into  obhvion. 


IV. 

MB.  HOMTAOUS'S  KINDNESS,  AND  ALVBVD^'S  «BXBPb 

The  following  mining,  when  Agnes  got  up,  on  approaching  her 
toilet*table,  she  perceived  a  small  parcel,  not  much  larger  than  a  letter, 
lying  on  it,  addressed  to  her. 

"  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Montague's  writing,"  she  remarked  to  herself  "  Bnt 
what  can  that  large  letter  be  about?  And  why  should  he  write  to  me 
when  I  am  in  the  same  house  with  him?" 

&he  took  up  the  little  packet,  and  found  it  heavy.     Opening  it  with 
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some  curiosity,  and  a  little  trepidation,  sbe  was  surprised  to  find  that  it 
contained  fifty  pounds  in  gold  and  bank-notes,  with  a  few  kind  lines  from 
Mr.  Montague,  begging  her  acceptance  of  that  "  small  sum,'*  to  provide 
the  necessary  wardr^e  for  his  expected. great-g^nd-nephew  or  niece,  and 
to  obtain  a  few  little  comforts  for  herself,  which,  he  said,  he  knew  her 
habits  of  self-denial  would  prevent  her  from  otherwise  procuring. 

Agnes  burst  into  tears  at  this  proof  of  Mr.  Montague's  kindness, 
generosity,  and  consideration  for  her  want  of  means» 

"How  good  he  is!  Oh!  how  good  he  is!  I  shall  never,  never  be 
able  to  repay  his  kindness,  or  even  to  prove  to  him  my  gratitude !"  she 
exclaimed,  sobbing.  "  But  I  will  not  be  so  rapacious  as  to  take  all  this. 
I  am  sure  even  Mrs.  Winslow  will  consider  thirty  pounds  ample — more 
than  enough — and  I  will  beg  him  to  take  back  twenty." 

Agnes  Mirew  a  shawl  round  her,  and  with  her  pretty  feet,  not  yet  en- 
cased in  stockings,  looking  like  alabaster  models  in  their  purple  velvet 
slippers,  she  hurried  to  her  husband's  dressing-room  to  show  him  his 
uncle's  **  munificent  gift/* 

"  Yes,  Aggy  dear,"  he  replied,  when  she  extolled  to  him  the  old  gen- 
tleman's kind  liberality,  **  it  is  very  kind,  but  he  could  not  have  done  less, 
/only  wonder  he  put  off  so  long  gfiving  you  this  Kttle  present." 

"  Little  present !"  exclaimed  Agnes.  "  Oh,  Alfred !  It  is  a  great, 
^  great  deal.  I  never  expected  a  shilling  from  him.  He  has  been  so  ex- 
tremely kind  to  us,  that  it  seems  like  greed  or  imposition  to  take  all  this 
from  him." 

"Why  it  is  only  a  paltry  fifty  pounds.** 

"  That  seems  an  immense  sum  to  me.  You,  dear  Alfred,  who  have 
been  accustomed  in  your  wealthy  father's  house  to  every  luxury,  and  to 
the  command  of  money  from  your  childhood,  may  think  little  of  this  gift^ 
but  to  me  it  seems  very  large.'* 

"  Oh,  you  are  *  poor  in  spirit,'  Aggy,  as  they  say  somewhere  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  you,  perhaps,  that  you  are  so,  because  you 
do  not  grumble  at  our  very  stinted  finances,  as  some  ladies  would  do.  But 
since  you  think  this  present  from  the  old  gentleman  so  large,  and  don't 
need  it  all,  I  shall  be  haj^y  to  relieve  you  of  part  of  it  Come — ^let  us 
see — how  much  will  you  want  ?  or  rather,  how  much  can  you  spare  ? 
Won't  half  of  it  be  enough  for  you,  dear?" 

Agnes  looked  startled  and  uneasy;  after  a  moment's  silence,  she 
replied : 

"  I  had  thought  of  returning  to  Mr.  Montague  what  I  did  not  abso- 
lutely require.** 

"  My  dear  good  girl,  that  would  be  nonsense,  and  would  only  affront 
the  old  man.  Suppose  we  divide  it  between  us;  you  take  twenty-five, 
and  I  the  rest  ?" 

"  I — I  fear  that  Mrs.  Winslow  may  not  think  twenty-five  pounds  suffi- 
cient for  all  she  considers  requisite.  I  eannot  have  very  common,  shabby 
things,  when  Mr.  Montague  has  given  so  much,  you  know,  Alfred.  And 
everything  and  ererybody  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  this." 

Alfred's  brow  darkened,  and  he  looked  vexed : 

"  Well,  then,  twenty  pounds,  eh,  Agnes  ?** 

"  Just  wait,  dearest  Alfred,  until  what  is  required  be  bought  and  paid 
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for ;  then  we  will  see  what  is  over,  and  then  yoti  can  take,  as  indeed  yoa 
have  a  right  to  do,  every  farthing  that  is  not  ahsolut^ly  needed  in  one 
way  or  the  other." 

"  But  yoa  see,  darling,  I  am  so  horrihiy  pressed  for  money,  that  even 
ten  pounds  would  he  a  godsend  to  me  just  now." 

<'  Oh !  dear  Alfred,"  exclaimed  the  affectionate  and  tmsting  young 
wife,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  take  it  all — all — and  I  will  write,  as  I  was 
going  to  do,  to  my  father  and  mother,  to  implore  their  help  in  this 
dilemma." 

^^  No,  no,  Agnes,  that  won't  do ;  old  Montague  would  find  out  how 
you  had  disposed  of  the  fifty  pounds,  and  he  would  be  very  angry  at  me, 
if  not  at  you.  Give  me  fifteen  pounds,  and  I  will  make  that  do  for  the 
present." 

Agnes  counted  out  the  fifteen  pounds  to  him  with  as  many  regrets  and 
apologies  at  giving  so  little  as  if  she  had  heen  taking  money  he  could  ill 
spare  from  him,  instead  of  his  spunging  upon  her. 

^'  Don't  let  my  uncle  know  that  you  handed  over  this  little  sum  to  me, 
dear  Agnes,"  said  her  husband,  as  he  pocketed  the  money.  '^  Will  you 
promise  that,  love  ?" 

"  Surely,  surely,  dearest  Alfred,  I  will  never  betray  anything  that  you 
wish  concealed." 

Within  two  hours  afterwards,  five  of  the  fifteen  pounds  had  found  their 
way  into  the  pocket  of  the  pretty  Rose,  the  lame  toll-keeper's  daughter, 
who  was  the  fancy  of  the  hour ;  yet  even  to  her  Alfred  would  not  part 
with  the  whole  of  the  small  sum  he  had  extorted  from  his  poor  wife. 

At  break&st  nothing  was  said  of  Mr.  Montague's  gift,  which  Agnes 
afterwards  found  out  had  been  conveyed  into  her  room  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  while  she  was  still  asleep,  by  Mrs.  Winslow's  agency; 
indeed,  the  gih  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  that  good  woman's 
having  hinted  to  her  master  the  diflSculty  in  which  she  fancied  Mrs.  Per- 
cival  might  be  placed  for  want  of  funds. 

Alfred  did  not  wish  the  Subject  touched  on  before  him,  therefore,  quite 
ignoring  it,  he  talked  incessantly  about  politics,  farming  concerns,  local 
gossip — ^anything  and  everything,  so  as  to  prevent  Agnes  from  edging  in 
a  single  word ;  therefore  it  w^  not  until  he  was  gone  for  his  morning 
ride,  and  the  old  gentleman  and  Agnes  had  set  off  on  their  usual  quiet 
stroll,  that  she  had  an  opportunity  of  pouring  out  her  thanks  to  him, 
which  she  did  in  the  most  grateful  and  graceful  manner  possible. 

'^  My  dear  child,  there  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  ^'  I  look  upon  you  as  my  daughter,  no  granddaughter,  and 
it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  to  me  to  have  any  opportunity  of 
doing  anything  for  you.  You  must  excuse  an  old  man's  stupidity,  which 
prevented  my  thinking  of  this  little  matter  before." 

"  Oh !  dear  Mr.  Montague,  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  thank  yoa 
enough  for  this,  and  all  your  other  acts  of  generous  kindness  to  Alfred 
and  myself!  We  should  have  been  houseless,  homeless  wanderers  but 
for  you.  I  now  perceive  how  imprudent  and  wrong  we  were.  But  poor 
Alfred  loved  me  so  much,  and  I  was  such  a  silly,  inexperienced  girl,  and 
so  much  attached  to  him,  that  we  forgot  everything  except  the  misery  of 
being  separated  from  each  other  for  ever.     But  we  were  very  wrong." 
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"  Nay,  do  not  blame  yourself  so  much,  my  dear ;  I  cannot,  in  truth, 
say  that  I  approve  of  runaway  matches,  but  you  were,  as  you  are  still,  so 
very  young,  that  there  are  many  excuses  to  be  made  for  you.  At  any 
rate,  /am  not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  what  you  call — your  imprudence, 
since  it  has  been  the  means  of  procuring  for  me  such  an  amiable  compa- 
nion and  inmate  of  my  house  as  you  are." 

"  You  are  very  good,  my  dear  sir,"  said  poor  Agnes,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  **  but  the  very  extent  of  your  kindness  makes  me  feel  doubly  dis- 
tressed at  our  intrusion  on  you.  "We  have  no  right  to  be  here,  and  I 
only  wish  that  Alfred  would  gather  confidence  enough  in  himself  and  his 
talents  to  try  and  make  his  way  in  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
destined." 

Mr.  Montague  thought,  "Pom  may  wish  it,  poor  girl,  but  Master 
Alfred  is  not  going  to  take  any  trouble  he  can  avoid,  a  lazy,  good-for- 
nothing  fellow !" 

However,  he  did  not  speak  his  thoughts  aloud,  for  he  did  not  like  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  young  wife.  He  replied,  therefore,  without  any 
reference  to  Alfred : 

"  Set  your  heart  at  ease,  my  dear  child,  and  believe  me  that  your  so- 
ciety is  a  real  boon  to  me — a  boon  poorly  repaid  by  your  living  in  my 
house.  I  can't  part  with  you,  my  dear — ^indeed  I  can't  j  I  should  feel 
quite  lost  without  you  now  I" 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  dearest  Mr.  Montague !  But,  excuse 
me,  your  nephew,  Edgar,  may  be  annoyed  at  our  billeting  ourselves 
upon  you  ;  and  if  he  were  to  marry,  and  to  bring  his  wife  here,  we  should 
certainly  be  de  trop." 

"  Not  at  all.  "Woodbury  will  be  his  when  I  am  under  the  sod,  but 
until  then  it  is  mine,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  or  its  inmates. 
Believe  me,  however,  Edgar,  when  he  comes  home,  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  will  be  delighted  to  find  you  here.  He  is  much  attached  to 
his  cousin  and  early  companion,  Alfred,  and  I  am  sure  will  look  upon  you 
as  a  dear  sister.  There  is  room  enough  here  for  you  and  him,  and  his 
wife  to  boot,  if  he  should  bring  one  with  him,  of  which  possible  event, 
however,  I  have  no  knowledge.  So  don't  let  me  hear  any  more  apologies 
or  regrets,  but  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can  in  such  a  dull 
house  as  this  is." 
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A   VOCAL   EXEECISE. 

IN  TWO  PABTS. 

Br  Fbancis  Jacox. 

Part  IL 

Suppose  we  now  "  lump"  together,  as  thej  chance  to  occnr  to  us,— 
with  slight  regard  to  sequence  or  method,  chronological,  ethnological,  or 
logical  of  any  kind, — a  few  casual  examples,  echoed  from  Fame's  trumpet, 
adown  the  vista  of  time  and  history,  of  the  memorable  voices  of  memo- 
rable men. 

Watch  that  crowd  gathering  round  Socrates — who  looks,  by  Plato's* 
description,  as  if  one  of  the  marble  satyrs  which  sit  in  grotesque  attitudes 
with  pipe  or  flute  in  the  sculptors'  shops  at  Athens,  had  left  his  seat  of 
stone,  and  walked  into  the  plane-tree  avenue  or  the  gymnasUc  colonnade. 
At  first  (to  borrow  the  g^phic  style  of  a  modem  classic)  he  speaks  of 
the  tanners,  and  the  smiths,  and  the  drovers,  who  are  pljring  their  trades 
about  him  ;  and  they  shout  with  laughter  as  he  pours  forth  his  homely 
jokes.  But  soon  the  magic  charm  of  his  voice  makes  itself  felt.  ''  The 
peculiar  sweetness  of  its  tone  had  an  effect  which  even  the  thunder  of 
Pericles  failed  to  produce.  The  laughter  ceased — the  crowd  thickened-^ 
the  gay  youth  whom  nothing  else  could  tame  stood  transfixed  and  awe- 
struck in  his  presence — there  was  a  solemn  thrill  in  his  words,  such  as  his 
hearers  could  compare  to  nothing  but  the  mysterious  sensation  produced 
by  the  clash  of  drum  and  cymbal  in  the  worship  of  the  gre&t  Mother  of 
the  Gods — the  head  swam,  the  heart  leaped  at  the  sound — tears  rushed 
from  their  eyes;  and  they  felt  that,  unless  they  tore  themselves  away 
from  that  fascinated  circle,  they  should  sit  down  at  his  feet,  and  grow  old 
in  listening  to  the  marvellous  music  of  this  second  Marsyas."f  . 

From  the  throng  which  surrounds  the  arch  enemy  of  the  sophists,  turn 
to  another  which  environs  the  chief  sophist  himself,  Protagoras  of  Abdera. 
Entering,  with  Plato,  the  Athenian  portico,  we  find  Protagoras  pacing 
up  and  down,  surrounded  by  eager,  enthralled  listeners,  while  others  press 
on  from  behind,  seeming  chiefly  to  be  foreigners  whom  the  teacher  brings 
about  with  him  from  every  city  through  which  he  travels,  **  charming 
them  (ktjX&p)  with  his  voice,  as  Orpheus  of  old,  while  they,  under  the 
fascination,  follow  the  voice."f  Had  I  three  ears  I'd  hear  thee,  each 
man  seems  to  say. 

Demosthenes  was  not  endowed  by  nature,  like  ^schines,  with  a 
magpnificent  voice§ — on  the  contrary,  he  lisped,  and,  like  Hamlet  the 
Dane,  was  scant  of  breath.  Of  Caius  Gracchus,  who  became  the  greatest 

*  Sympos.  §  xxxix. 

f  Qmrterly  Review,  Nt).  CLXXV.,  Art.  "  Socrates," — a  critical  essay  (on  Mr. 
Grote's  seventh  and  eighth  volumes)  of  singular  ability  and  fervid  yet  chastened 
eloquence. 

X  Plato,  Protagoras.— See  Archer  Butler's  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  First 
Series,  lect.  vii. 

§  See  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  xL  ch.  Ixxxvii. 
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orator  that  Borne  had  yet  seen  (his  vehement  eloquence  telling  vastly 
more  upon  the  people  than  the  calmer  oratory  of  his  elder  brother, 
Tiberius),  we  are  told,  that  in  his  most  fiery  outbursts  his  voice  was  so 
modulated  as  never  to  offend  the  ear.*  It  must  have  been  of  rare  quality 
in  itself,  as  well  as  disciplined  by  extraordinary  training.  Cicero's  voice, 
according  to  Plutarch,  had  a  variety  of  inflections,  but  was  in  his  younger 
days  harsh  and  unformed;  and  as,  in  the  vehemence  and  excitement  of 
speaking,  he  always  rose  into  a  loud  key,  there  was  reason  to  fear  for  his 
health  on  this  account — his  habit  of  body  being  then  but  weakly.  By 
due  regimen,  however,  and  persevering  practice,  his  voice  was  brought 
into  excellent  condition,t  and  was  notable  for  its  sweetness  as  well  as  for 
fbhiess  and  sonorous  swell.  Of  Augustus  Csssar,  Suetonius  tells  us,  that 
lus  pronunciation  was  very  graceful,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  most 
pleasing.  This  Imperator  showed  Us  good  taste  as  well  as  imperial 
tact  in  the  following  little  arrangement :  <'  But  sometimes  when  he  was 
troubled  with  any  rheum  or  hoarseness,  his  oration  was,  by  command, 
read  to  the  people  by  the  public  crier  instead."):  Let  not  C»sar  be  heard 
snuffling,  or  make  an  exhibition  of  himself  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  of 
a  cold  and  catarrh.  Britannicus  was  noted  for  a  dulcet  voice,  which  was 
the  envy  of  Nero,  whose  ambition  to  be  admired  in  this  respect  wus 
ludicrous  in  its  earnestness.  Nero  used  to  lie  on  his  back  with  a  plate 
of  lead  on  his  stomach,  to  take  aperient  medicines  and  peremptory 
emetics  wholesale,  and  to  abstain  &om  apples  and  whatever  other  diet  he 
supposed  hurtful  to  the  voice,—*'  though  he  had  neither  a  clear  nor  a 
strong  pipe,"§  to  justify  or  encourage  all  these  endeavours.  ^»rrjim 
fipaxy  KM  fUXap,  says  one  authority.  ||  To  de  wpevfrn  oXiyoy  km  ovk  airoxpwv 
nov  dff,  says  another.^  Or  as  Mr.  Merivale  sums  up  the  evidence,  <'  His 
voice  was  husky,  his  breath  was  short,  and  all  the  appliances  of  his  art 
were  unavailing  to  correct  their  defects.  But  of  this  he  was  much  too 
vain  to  be  conscious."**  Though  his  health,  by  the  way,  notwithstand- 
ing his  excesses,  continued  good  to  the  end,  such  was  Nero's  anxious 
concern  for  his  voice  that  he  wrapped  his  throat  in  kerohiefs  like  a  con- 
firmed valetudinarian.! f  When,  at  the  last^  a  manifesto  arrived  from 
Vindex,  which  moved  him  to  send  a  message  to  the  senate,  requiring  it 
to  denounce  the  rebel  as  a  public  enemy,  Nero  excused  lumself  from  ap- 
pearing in  person,  alleging  a  cold  or  sore  throat, ''  which  he  must  nurse 
lor  the  conservation  of  his  voice."  And  when  everything  else  failed  him, 
and  the  tyrant's  vein  was  exhausted  quite,  they  tell  us  that  he  proposed 
in  woman's  mood  to  meet  the  rebels  unarmed,  trusting  in  his  beauty,  his 
tears,  and  the  persuasive  tones^  of  his  voice,  to  win  them  to  obedience.^t 
Another  emperor  who  came  to  a  bad  end,  Leo  the  Armenian,  was  more 
legitimately  proud  of  his  vocal  powers.  He  was  famed,  says  Dean 
Milman,  "for  the  finest  voice  in  the  city.'*§§    Untimely  cut  off  as  he  was, 

♦  The  story  was  that  he  had  always  a  slave  at  his  elbow,  who  warned  him 
against  raising  his  voice  too  high  hy  sounding  a  soft  note  on  the  flute  (Plut.  v,  C 
Gracch^  c.  2),  or  who  gave  him  the  right  note  hy  a  pitch-pipe  (Cicero,  de  Oratore, 
UL  61).  But  Cicero  himself  is  puzzled  hy  this  curious  device, — "cigus  ego 
Dondum  plane  rationem  inteUigo." — ^Liddell,  Hist  of  Rome,  h.  vi.  c.  liii. 

t  Plutarch,  life  of  Cicero,  ^poMtm.  %  Suetonius,  Vita  AugustL 

§  Idem,  Vita  Neron.  ||  Dion,  LXL,  20.  ^  Lucian,  Neroa.,  7. 

**  Hist,  of  Homans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  vi.  cL  liii.  ft  Suetonius,  L  c. 

It  Merivale,  uhi  supr^  p.  36a.    See  ^so  pp.  134,  312,  358-9. 

II  Latin  Christian!^,  vol.  ii  p.  194. 
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the  nnkindest  cut  of  all  was,  his  being  sacceeded,  save  the  mark,  by  a 
Michael  the  Stammerer !  However^  the  Stanamerer  had  a  son  with  a 
yoice>  which  he  aired  in  pablic  too — ^for  Theophilus  composed  cbtirch 
music,  and  some  of  his  hymns  were  admitted  into  the  church  seryice>  in 
which  the  emperor  himself  led  the  choir.* 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mahomet  to  have  '^  a  voice  musical  and 
sonorous."t  Charles  the  Great  had  a  dear  but  small  voice — not  conso- 
ncmt  with  his  stature,  says  £ginhard4  That  stirring  preacher,  Henry 
the  Deacon,  who  (literally)  made  such  a  noise  in  the  twelfth  century, 
amazed  mankind  by  his  '^  terrible  voice  ;^  for  though  in  years  but  a 
youth,  his  deep  tones  seemed,  according  to  the  appalled  clergy  of  Le 
Mans,  **  like  the  roar  of  legions  of  devils" — albeit  at  first  some  even  of 
the  clergy  sate  at  the  feet  of  the  persuasive  teacher  and  melted  into 
tears.  §  Abelard  was  giflted  with  a  voice  of  captivating  sweetness.  Saint 
Francis,  at  the  magic  of  whose  words  it  is  said  that  infants  ceased  to  cry, 
had  a  voice  clear  and  piercing  like  that  of  a  trumpet.  ||  Joan  of  Arc  had 
a  **  sweet  and  heart- touching  voice/'T  Riding  to  battle,  she  harangued 
churchmen  by  the  way  en  assez  voix  defemme** 

^  And  her  low  voice  was  heard  like  love,  and  drew 

All  living  things  towards  this  wonder  new.ff 

The  voice  of  Jerome  of  Prague  was  "sweet,  clear,  sonorous,  with  a 
certain  dignity. "J J  Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  master  of  "  deep  and  most 
melodious  tones."§§  His  disciple  and  coadjutor,  Francis  Xavier,  had, 
at  moments  of  excitement,  a  voice  "  clear  and  ringing  as  with  the  swell- 
ing notes  of  the  trumpet." ||||  Foremost  among  the  physical  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Columbus,  they  tell  us  of  the  persuasive  intonations  of  his 
voice.^^  Bourdalone  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  tones 
of  a  voice  solemn  and  intense :  "  Father  Bourdalone  thunders  at  Notre- 
Dame,"***  is  the  description  of  one  who  had  thrilled  under  that  electric 
discharge.  Unfortunately  for  Claude,  his  voice  did  not  prepossess  in 
favour  of  his  words — it  being  dry  and  somewhat  harsh,  with  a  decidedly 
southern  accent.  Hence  the  mot^  at  the  time  of  his  election  at  CharentoD, 
that  all  voices  were  in  his  favour,  except  his  own."ttt  Comeille  not  only 
had  a  heavy  face  that  no  inspiration  could  illuminate,  and  a  dull  lack- 
lustre eye  that  no  sparkle  could  enliven,  but  *^  sa  voix:  seche  et  sans  grace 
ne  prenait  de  I'accent,  que  lorsqull  parlait  du  th6&tre,  et  surtout  da 
sien.^JJJ  Milton's  was  a  "  delicate  and  tunable  voice,"§§§  that  could 
yet,  as  Professor  Masson  interprets  it,  be  firm  in  the  low  tenor  notes  and 
carry  Jbolerably  sonorous  matter.  Not  that  weak  and  even  harsh  voices 
are  incomparible  with  genius  and  feeling.     Savonarola  had  naturally  a 

*  But  perhaps  this  leadmg  means  only  by  heating  time,  or  hand  motion;  in 
which  case  Theophilus  need  not  have  a  voice  after  all,  hut  would  do  very  well 
with  only  an  ear. — See  Milman,  IT.  198. 

Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet,  ch.  xxxix.  J  Karol.  M.,  c.  22. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  iv.  p.  177.  D  Ibid.,  p.  274. 

'  Michelet,  1.  x.  ch.  iii.  ♦♦  Gui  de  LavaL 

Shelley,  The  Witch  of  Atlas.  Jt  Milman,  vol.  vL  p.  216. 

Stephen,  Eccles.  Essays,  1. 187.  j|||  Idem,  p.  216. 

^*ir  Las  Casas.  ♦♦♦  Madame  de  S^vigne.  ftt  Bungener. 

XXX  Portraits  litt^raires,  par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.  §§§  Aubrey. 
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"harsh  and  weak  voice,"  and  his  "declamation  was  without  grace;"  but 
by  struggling  persistently,  Demosthenes^like,  against  these  and  other 
physical  defects,  he  came  at  last  to  astound  his  familiars,  not  only  by  the 
"  singular  harmony  of  his  elocution,"  but  by  the  "  power  of  his  flexible 
voice."*  Jefferson's  voice,  as  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  describes  it,  weak 
at  best,  became  guttural  and  inarticulate  in  moments  of  high  excitement, 
— the  consciousness  of  which  infirmity  prevented  him  from  risking  his  re- 
putation in  debate  ;  though,  judging  from  the  productions  of  his  pen,  he 
possessed  all  except  the  physical  qualifications  of  an  orator.f  John 
Quincy  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  clear  musical  voice ;  whereas 
John  Randolph,  with  a  tall  gaunt  figure,  had  a  "  screeching  voice  like  a 
eunuch."  Henry  Clay's  voice,  according  to  Mr.  Hayward,  "  possessed 
such  compass  and  variety,  that  we  have  heard  it  compared  to  a  band  of 
music."  The  same  authority  accredits  Edward  Everett  with  a  ^'  clear 
sweet  voice,"  and  describes  Daniel  Webster's  organ  as  one  "  of  extraor- 
dinary power."  J  Energetic  and  patient  beyond  the  ordinary  must  that 
man  be,  who,  having  chosen  public  life,  hopes  to  make  himself  a  recog- 
nised power  and  a  great  name  in  it,  in  spite  of  a  negatively  impotent 
voice,  or  a  positively  bad  one.  It  will  hardly  do  for  him  to  think  how 
puissant  a  charm  is  wrought  by  native  melody  of  tone,  or  how  much  has 
been  owing  to  it,  in  the  first  instance,  by  many  that,  not  bom  to  great- 
ness, have  yet  achieved  greatness,  or  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

High  on  the  list  of  personal  attractions  of  which  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian could  boast>  was  a  melodious  voice.  Tasso's  was  charmingly  clear 
and  harmonious.  Mary  Stuart's  "  clear,  sweet  voice"  thrilled  those  who 
heard  it  from  the  scaffold.  Among  the  Reformers,  Reuchlin  was  cele- 
brated for  his  musical,  Luther  for  his  clear  sonorous,  Zwingle  for  his 
finely-pitched,  Carlstadt  for  his  disagreeable,  voice. 

Sully,  we  are  told,  at  his  very  first  interview  with  Henri  Quatre,  won 
the  monarch's  heart  and  confidence  by  his  pleasant  voice :  **  un  ton  de 
voix  si  agr^able  qu'il  con9ut  dfes  lors  de  bonnes  esp^rances  de  vous,"§ 
write  the  duke's  secretaries  at  his  dictation.  Cardinal  Fleury,  according 
to  Voltaire,  captivated  his  young  master,  Louis  XV.,  by  the  sound  of 
his  voice,!  among  other  personal  attractions.  Louis  XIV.  himself  was  all 
the  grander  a  Grand  Monarque — or  rather  perhaps  all  the  more  fasci- 
nating— for  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which,  says  the  same  historian,  in 
another  work,  <^  noble  et  touchant,  gagnait  tons  les  cceurs  qu'intimidait 
sa  pr^sence."*[[  Be  he  the  Grand  Monarque's  brother  or  not,  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask  at  any  rate  rivalled  Louis  in  this  don  naturel:  "  il  int^- 
ressait  par  le  seul  ton  de  sa  voix,"**  says  Voltaire.  It  was  not  inherited 
from  his  mother,  however, — to  judge  by  ihepetite  voix  aigre  ascribed  by 
De  Retz  to  Anne  of  Austria,  when  peevish.  Of  course  Louis  was  sus- 
ceptible to  such  a  charm  in  the  mistresses  of  his  affection.  Poor  La 
Valliere, 


♦  See  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Miss  Costello's  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Brittany. 

1   Quarterly  Review^  March,  1841. 
See  Hayward's  Biogr.  and  Crit.  Essays,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  69,  78,  82,  84,  93. 
Memoires  de  Sully.  11  Si^cle  de  Louis  XV.,  ch.  iii. 

Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  xxv.  *♦  Ibid. 
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— — the  gentle  music  of  whose  voice 
Stirred  through  his  heart-strings  like  a  wind  through  reeds,* 

18  described  as  having  tin  son  de  voix  touchant  et  qui  allait  au  ccsur,^ 
Dramatists  more  than  one,  if  we  remember  aright,  have  made  the  charm 
of  Louis's  voice  an  element  in  her  seduction.  To  warning  friends  we  can 
fancy  her  answering,  as  once  and  again  does  Idonea  in  Wordsworth's 
tragedy,  "  O  could  you  hear  his  voice," J — content,  as  it  were,  to  rest  her 
defence  on  that  alone,  and  not  otherwise  careful  to  answer  them  in  this 
matter.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  too,  even  at  fifty  and  upwards,  was 
distinguished  for  "  le  son  de  voix  le  plus  agr^able,  un  ton  affectueux," 
&c.§     As  for  the  girlbh  Madame  de  Fontanges,  she  was  a  sort  of 

Maud  with  her  exquisite  face 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  suimy  aky.|| 

The  Maintenon's  constant  correspondent  and  would-be  rival,  or  successor, 
Madame  des  Ursins,  is  said,  by  the  most  critical  observer  of  that  courti 
to  have  had  "  a  voice  and  way  of  speaking  extremely  agreeable,  and  full 
of  sweetness.''^  ffer  royal  foe,  Elizabeth  Famese,  spoke  in  well-modu- 
lated tones  that  charmed  the  ear.  Not  a  few  of  the  French  dames  of  the 
Du  DefTand  and  Geof&in  epoch,  whose  salons  were  thronged  by  absorbed 
listeners  as  well  as  eager  talkers,  owed  an  appreciable  aUguot  of  their 
personal  attractions  to  the  quality  of  their  voice.  Their  English  counter- 
part, so  far  as  literary  hostess  and  has  bleu  can  go,  Mrs.  Montague, 
would  have  been  all  the  more  delightsome  if,  in  addition  to  her  lank 
form,**  and  sharp  features,  and  uncomfortably  bright  eyes,  and  unfemi- 
nine  manner,  she  had  not  been  troubled  with  a  harsh  voice,  native  and 
to  the  manner  bom.  Who  shall  say  how  much  more  popular— or  rather, 
how  much  less  unpopular — Maiy  Tudor  might  have  been  with  the  citizens 


of  London,  but  for  that  "  deep  man's  voice"f  f — la  voce  grossa  et  quad 
di  uomoXX — ^^  which  she  tola  them  a  bit  of  her  mind.  Oliver  Crom- 
well's voice,  we  learn  from  Sir  Philip  Warwick,§§  was  **  sharp  andun- 
tunable" — but  then  his  eloquence  was  so  '^full  of  fervour"  that  you 
forgave  and  forgot  that.  Lucius  Carey,  Lord  Falkland,  had  a  voice^ 
according  to  Clarendon,  '^  so  untuned,  that,  instead  of  reconciling,  it 
offended  the  ear,  so  that  nobody  would  have  expected  music  from  that 
tongue ;"  yet,  as  we  read  further  on,  **  that  untuned  tongue  and  voice 
easily  discovered  itself  to  be  supplied,  and  governed,  by  a  mind  and 
understandbg  so  excellent," ||||  that,  as  in  Cromwell's  case,  the  least  you 
could  do  was  to  forgive  and  IForget. 

To  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  is  ascribed  by  Sir  Walter  ScottfT 
a  voice  of  that  happy  modulation  which  could  alike  melt  in  the  low  tones 
of  interesting  conversation  (with  an  Edith  Bellenden,  for  instance),  and 
rise  amid  the  din  of  battle,  '^  loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound." 

*  Alexander  Smith.  f  Sainte-Beuve. 

t  The  Borderers,  Act  1.,  passim. 

0  See  Lavall^,  Histoire  de  Saint-Cjrr.  ||  Maud,  V.  2. 

^  Saint-Simon,  Memoires. 

♦♦  See  Macknight's  Life  and  Times  of  Burke,  vol.  ii  ch.  xxii. 

Jt  Froude,  VI.  163.  Xt  Giovanne  Michele. 

§§  Memoirs,  p.  247.  |j||  Life  of  Clarendon,  part  i. 

Iflf  See  «*  Old  MortaUty,"  vol  u.  ch.  iv. 
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Not  the  least  among  the  physical  lets  and  hindrances  which  marred 
the  progress  of  Archbishop  Laud,  was  the  raspy  voice  in  which  he  would 
prose  away  by  the  hour.  Not  the  least  among  the  gifts  and  graces  of 
Halifax,  "  endued  by  nature  and  by  learning  taught  to  move  assem- 
blies,"* was  the  "  silver  clearness  and  sweetness  of  his  voice."t  This 
argentine  quality,  this  silver  metal — what  metal  more  attractive  can 
voice  be  made  of  p 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  music  seemed  to  make, 

is  Spenser'sJ  description  of  a  peerless  lady's  peerless  parts  of  speech. 
"  How  sUver-gtoeet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night,  like  softest  music  to 
attending  ears!"  is  Romeo*s§'rapt  reflection,  at  the  height  of  his  rapture. 
In  like  mood  and  phrase  we  hear  the  lover  of  the  Gardener's  Daughter, 
telling  how  she  first  owned  her  love, 

And  in  the  compass  of  three  little  words, 
More  musical  tnan  ever  came  in  one. 
The  silver  fragments  of  a  broken  voice. 
Made  him  most  happy,  faltering,  "I  am  thine." || 

Of  the  manly  type  of  this  voix  argentSe  we  have  a  rememberable  in- 
stance in  Dryden's  Emetrius,  King  of  Inde, — 

Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound.^f 

Of  the  feminine  order,  a  winsome  ideal  is  presented  in  Scott's  lady  of 
the  lake,  Doric  accent  notwithstanding  : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue — 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  clear. 
The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear.** 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  discordant  quality  of  Laud's  voice. 
The  poor  man  was  quite  conscious  of  it,  and  used  to  apologise  for  it,  in 
his  way.  Clarendon  reports  him  to  us  as  saying,  that  by  the  imperfec- 
tion he  had  by  nature,  which  he  professed  did  often  trouble  him,  he 
might  deliver  himself  in  such  a  tune,  and  with  such  sharpness  of  voice, 
that  made  men  believe  he  was  angry,  when  there  was  no  such  thing. 
And  again,— -that  he  could  only  undertake  for  his  heart,  that  his  mean- 
ing was  very  good ;  for  his  tongue,  he  could  not  undertake,  that  he 
would  not  sometimes  speak  more  hastily  and  sharply,  than  he  should  do 
(which  oftentimes  he  was  sorry  and  reprehended  himself  for),  and  in  a 
tune  which  might  be  liable  to  misinterpretation,  witii  them,  who  were 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  so  knew,  that  it  was  an  infirmity 
which  his  nature,  and  education,  had  so  rooted  in  him  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  contend  with  it.ft  We  can  hear  that  rasping  voice  even  now, 
as  we  read  the  prolix  sentences,  ill-jointed  and  unshapely,  in  which  he 
defended  his  seeming  petulance,  and  only  angered  his  adversaries  more 

*  Dry  den.  f  -Macaulay  on  Temple,  1838. 

t  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  c.  iii.  §  Komeo  and  Juliet,  Act.  H.  Sc.  2. 

II  Tennyson :  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

%  Palamon  and  Ar^te,  book  iii.  ♦*  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  18. 

tt  Life  of  Clarendon,  Part  L 
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by  the  tune  of  that  defence.  Somehow  one  fancies  a  man  like  Laud 
must,  in  the  nature  of  thinn,  have  had  the  very  kind  of  voice  we 
know  him  to  have  had.  In  the  same  way  it  seems,  a  priori,  in  perfect 
keeping  with  our  notions  of  Mary  Tudor,  that  she  should  have,  as  we 
know  her  in  fact  to  have  had  (feminine  tliough  as  she  was  in  her  tastes, 
skilful  with  her  needle,  fond  of  embroidery,  a  feeling  musician  on  the 
lute,  &c.),  "  a  big  man's  voice,  whose  harshness  made  those  in  the  next 
room  tremble."*  Mr.  Peacock  has  described  an  accomplished  scold,  at 
the  creak  of  whose  shoe  every  creature  in  the  house  would  vanish,  much 
more  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  to  which,  says  he,  the  nature  of  things 
affords  no  simile  ;  *^  for,  as  far  as  the  voice  of  woman,  when  attuned  by 
gentleness  and  love,  transcends  all  other  sounds  in  harmony,  so  far  does 
it  surpass  all  others  in  discord,  when  stretched  into  unnatural  shriilaess 
by  anger  and  impatience.' 'f     It  then 

Squeaks  like  a  high-stretcli'd  lutestring, 

as  Dr.  Donne  has  it,  in  his  Satires.  Alas,  that  such  a  voice  should  be 
Gibbon's,  even  in  the  best  of  tempers.  "  Sa  voix,"  according  to  Garat, 
who  however  maliciously  caricatures  the  historian's  physique  from  top  to 
toe,  *'  Sa  voix,  qui  n'avait  que  des  accents  aigus,  ne  pouvait  avoir  d'autre 
moyen  d'arriver  au  coeur  que  de  percer  les  oreilles."J 

Adam  Smith  is  described§  as  the  owner  of  a  harsh,  grating  voice,  with 
a  thick,  stammering  enunciation.  Of  Dr.  Robertson,  his  noble  biographer 
and  kinsman  reports :  "  His  voice  I  well  remember,  nor  was  it  easy  to 
forget  it ;  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing.  It  was  full  and  it  was  calm, 
but  it  had  a  tone  of  heartiness  and  sincerity  which  I  hardly  ever  knew  ia 
any  other."||  Vicq  d'Azyr,  distinguished  in  literature  as  well  as  medi- 
cine, in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  owed  a  significant  portion  of  his  per- 
sonal success,  in  the  case  at  least  of  admiring  patients,  to  what  Sainte- 
Beuve  calls  ^^la  seduction  de  Torgane  et  de  I'agr^ment  de  la  parole. 'I 
Dr.  Currie  assures  us,  of  Robert  Bums,  that  his  voice  alone  could  improve 
upon  the  magic  of  his  eye;  '^ sonorous,  replete  with  the  finest  modula- 
tions, it  alternately  captivated  the  ear  with  the  melody  of  poetic  numbers, 
the  perspicuity  of  nervous  reasoning,  or  the  ardent  sallies  of  enthusiastic 
patriotism  ."♦♦  Hay  ley  testifies  that  Cowper's  voice  "conspired  with  his 
features  to  announce  to  all  who  saw  and  heard  him  the  extreme  sensi- 
bility of  his  heart."tt  The  Cowper  family  seem  to  have  had  no  stint  of 
pleasant  voices.  The  poet's  cousin,  Henry  Cowper,  who  was  Reading 
Clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  possessed  a  remarkably  clear  and 
sonorous  voice,  distinguished  himself  by  the  emphasis  and  discretion  of 
his  delivery  of  Warren  Hastings'  Defence;  whence  the  Sonnet  addressed 
to  him  by  the  too-sensitive  bard  (who  might  have  occupied  his  place), 
beginning, 

Cowper,  whose  silver  voice,  tasked  sometimes  hard. 

Legends  prolix  delivers  in  the  ears 

(Attentive  when  thou  read'st)  of  England's  peers ; 

♦  Lothrop  Motley.  f  Nightmare  Abbey. 

i  Garat,  M^moires  sur  Suard,  t.  ii 
Autobiography  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Inveresk. 
Lord  Brougham's  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  p.  316. 
Causeries  du  Lundi,  t.  c.  **  Currie's  Life  of  Burns, 

tt  Hay  ley's  Life  of  Cowper. 
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and  endiDg  with  a  compliment  as  to  the  "  music  sweet"  of  "  senatorial 
tone"  which,  were  Mr.  Henry  but  a  peer  himself,  he  could  lend  to  an 
original  oration,  and  so  be 

*  praised  not  for  utterance  meet 

Of  others^  speech,  but  magic  of  thy  own,* 

Be  sure  that  Macaulay  did  not  forget  the  Reading  Clerk  in  his  brilliant 
historical-painting  of  the  Hastings'  Trial.  "  The  charges  and  the  answers 
of  Hastings  were  first  read.  The  ceremony  occupied  two  whole  days,  and 
was  rendered  less  tedious  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  by  the  silver 
voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of 
the  amiable  poet."t  Alderman  Beckford's  shrill  clamour  in  the  House 
made  sport  for  opposition  wags.  Varnhagen  von  £nse:|:  declares  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that  such  a  raspy,  untamed  voice  he  hardly  ever 
heard.     Robespierre's  was  notoriously  harsh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable. 

Chateaubriand  §  reports  of  Chamfort  that  his  voice  was  flexible, — ^its 
modulations  varying  with  the  movements  of  his  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional being, — though  towards  the  close  of  his  career  a  something  of 
asperity  came  to  be  mingled  with  it,  revealing  the  accent  agiti  et  ini' 
perieux  des  factions.  Lamartine  says  of  Dumouriez,  that  the  tone  of  his 
voice  was  sonorous,  manly,  and  vibrating;  and  that  it  was  distinctly 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  drum,  and  the  clash  of  the  bayonet.  ||  In  a 
description  of  Talleyrand's  impassive  look,  in  advanced  life, — **  when  at 
rest,  but  for  his  glittering  eye  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  feel  certain 
that  it  was  not  a  statue  that  was  placed  before  you," — ^the  writer  adds : 
"  When  his  sonorous  voice  broke  upon  the  ear  it  was  like  a  possessing 
spirit  speaking  from  a  graven  image."^  Of  the  last  of  his  royal  masters, 
Louis  Philippe,  we  are  told  by  Alexandre  Dumas,**  that  "  his  voice  was 
agreeable,  and  had  almost  always  a  kind  tone." — Of  M.  de  Latouche, 
that  prolific  and  once  popular  French  author,  we  are  told  that  the  sound 
of  his  voice  was  captivating  in  a  subtle  degree :  il  avait  de  la  sirene  dans 
la  t?ota?.tt  '^^®  coldest  of  Jean  Paul's  biographers  has  warmth  enough 
to  affirm  that  ^'  the  musical,  but  touching  intonations"  of  his  voice  were, 
to  any  female  nature,  simply  irresistible.  Jean  Paul's  wife,  no  doubt, 
appreciated  the  excellence  ;  at  any  rate  she  had  an  ear  and  a  soul  for  such 
things — for  we  find  her  writing  her  delight  at  Herder's  voice,  "  so  gentle 
and  musical."  Jean  Paul's  English  biographer|f  describes  his  voice  as 
musical  and  well-toned,  but  tender,  with  a  Voightlandish  accent  that  had 
peculiar  charms  for  the  cultivated  inhabitants  of  Weimar,  when  he  first 
lionised  there,  among  the  Goethes  and  Schillers,  the  Herders  and  Wie- 
lands,  the  Duchess  Amelias  and  Madame  von  Kalbs,  in  the  summer  of 
1796.  According  to  Hans  Andersen,§§  there  was  a  '^  music  in  Tieck's 
speaking  voice"   which   age  diminished   not,   but  rather  heightened. 

*  Sonnet  addressed  to  Henry  Cowper,  Esq. 

t  Macaiilay*8  Essays,  vol.  iii.,  "Warren  Hastings.'* 

{Denkwurdigkeiten,  1838.  §  M^oires  d'outre  tombe. 

Histoire  des  Girondins,  1.  xiii.  ch.  vii 
1  See  English  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  V.  898.  **  M^moires. 

ft  Sainte-Beuve. 

it  See  Life  of  Jean  Paul  F.  Richter,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  208,  286,  292. 
il-Stoiy.ofMyLife, 
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Andersen  prides  lumself,  too,  on  his  '^  excellent  Yoice."  Sonthej  aj^^^ears 
to  have  heen  as  much  dis^eased  hj  Gilbert  Wakefield's  yoie«^  as  by 
William  Godwin's  nose.  Writing^  &om  town  in  1797  he  tells  his  -wif^ 
<'  Gilbert  Wakefield  came  in  while  I  was  disputing  with  Mary  Hayes. 
....  He  has  a  most  critic-like  yoice,  as  if  he  had  snarled  himself 
hoarse."*  Southey,  in  his  own  despite,  had  no  liking  for  critics ;  and 
probably  liked  Jeffrey  all  the  less  for  the  dnrill,  sharp  quality  of  the  little 
tdvoeate's  pipe. 

Moore  tells  us  how  Byron  and  he,  at  Venice,  in  1819,  nKMralised  to^ 
gether  for  the  nonce  on  that  wreck  of  human  glcnry,— and  that  the  noble 
poet's  Toicey  '^  halntaally  so  cheerful,  sunk  into  a  tone  of  mournful  sweet- 
ness, such  as  I  had  rardy  befwe  heard  from  him,  and  shall  not  earily  €or- 
get,"'!'  Tones  di  that  rare  quality  do  linger  tenaciou^y  in  loving  ears : 
witness,  in  another  key,  what  Madame  d'Arblay  writes  to  her  absent 
husband,  not  very  long  aiter  her  merging  Fanny  Bumey's  name  in  bis: 
—she  b  telling  him  about  a  great  friend  thrjr  have  in  common,  an  aracle 
to  both,  and  proceeds :  '^  Yesterday,  when  I  produced  your  letter,  and 
the  extracts  from  M.  Neekar,  and  was  going  to  read  som^  he  said,  in 
that  Ypice  that  is  so  penetratingly  sweet,  when  he  speaks  from  his  hear^ 
^  I  had  rather  hear  one  line  of  D'Arblay's  than  a  volume  (^  M.  Neckar^i^' 
—I  vrish  you  could  have  heard  the  icne  in  whidi  he  pnmouneed  these 
w<»ds :  it  vibrated  on  my  ears  all  day." {  Thou  fond  and  fooKsh  Kttle 
Fanny!  is  then  thy  honeymoon  stiU  so  far  from  waning?  Let  but  a 
(dvU  word  be  said  of  thy  respectable  monsieur  le  mari,  and  it  touches 
thee  as  de^ly  as  fittle  Barbara  Lewthwaite's  accent  did  Wordsworth, 
when  the  dew  was  falling  fiut,  and  the  stars  began  to  Uink,  and  what  the 
little  maiden  said  to  her  lamb 

— slie  said  in  such  a  tone 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own.§ 

So  in  the  openii^page  of  Lamartxne's  Eastern  Travels  vre  read  a  familiar 
tribute  of  filial  loves  and  r^^ts — ^where  the  pilgrim-poet  recals  ha 
mother's  looks,  and  ^  the  inlyery  tone  of  her  voice,  so  affectionate,  solemn, 
and  impassioned,"  which^  says  he,  imparted  to  her  every  word  an  empha^ 
of  '^  such  force,  and  interest,  and  love,  as  still  at  this  moment  vibrates  on 
my  ear,  alas  I  after  nz  years  of  »lence !" — But  to  resume  our  pc^yg^t 
personalities. 

^  Thomas  Campbell,  accor£ng  to  Leigh  Hunt,||  was  apt  to  speak  in  a 
high  and  somewhat  strained  tone  of  voice,  like  a  man  peaking  with  sob* 
pended  breath,  and  in  the  habit  of  subduing  his  feelings. — ^Rc^ers  had  a 
voice  so  weak  that  ihe  malidous  ascrib^  to  this  Tcry  vreaknen  die 
acerUty  of  his  conversational  tone ;  it  induced  him,  they  imkindly  allegec^ 
to  compel  att«[iti(m  hy  saying  bittmr  things,  as  his  only  chance  of  being 
heard  at  all. — ^Wordsworth's,  we  are  told,  was  a  deep  and  roughish  bat 
not  UD  pleasing  voice. 

Coleridge's  voice  has  had  its  describers  by  the  dozen.     Wilson  is  said 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  R.  Southey,  L  306. 

t  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  wh  anno  1819. 

I  Diary  and  Letters  of  Mme.  d'ArUay,  voLvL  part  vi 

S  Wordsworth,  The  Pet  Lamb.  ||  Aiitot>k>graphy,  db.  x. 
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to  have  called  it  '^  a  veiy  peculiar  one" — sofik,  not  strongs — sweet,  and  yet 
with  a  strange  huskiness,  amounting  almost  to  harshness,  in  its  notes,  like 
the  voice  of  a  river  when  half  crusted  over  with  ice.  "  He  had  a  burr, 
toO)  and  a  lisp,  which  completed  the  contradictory  elements  which  mingled 
in  it.  Tet,  on  the  whole,  it  produced  a  melodious  effect,  and  told  you, 
before  you  knew  who  he  was,  that  you  were  in  company  with  a  poet." 
Hazlitt  records  how  that  voice  '^  rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  per- 
fumes,'' on  his  young  enraptured  ears,  in  that  memorable  January  of 
1798 — and  how  some  of  its  '^  deep  and  distinct"  tones  seemed  to  nim 
"  as  if  the  sounds  had  echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart" — and 
how,  when  Coleridge  conversed  with  him  on  the  presumption  of  attempt- 
ing to  establish  the  future  immortality  of  man,  "  without  knowing  what 
Death  was  or  what  Life  was," — the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  these 
two  words  "  seemed  to  convey  a  complete  image  of  both.  *  Mr.  Carlyle's 
report  (from  the  Highgate-hiU  stage)  is,  that  "  his  voice,  naturally  soft 
and  good,  had  contracted  itself  into  a  plaintive  snuffle  and  singsong.  .  .  . 
I  still  recollect  his  ^  object'  and  '  subject/  terms  of  continual  recurrence  in 
the  Kantean  province;  and  how  he  sung  and  snuffled  them  into  <  om-m- 
mject^  and  ^  sum-m-mject,'  with  a  kind  of  solenm  shake  or  quaver,  as  he 
rdled  along."t  A  more  congenial  auditor,  transatlantic  and  somewhat 
transcendental, — midway  between  the  Shrewsbury  colloquies,  as  recorded 
by  Hazlitt,  and  the  Highgate  ones,  as  ridiculed  by  Carlyle, — thus  com- 
memorates the  character  of  that  voice,  as  he  interpreted  i^  in  a  sonnet  on 
the  death  of  his  guide,  philosophei^  and  friend : 

No — ^never  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  earth  its  pure,  ideal  tones,— 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones. 
The  heart  and  intelleet.:]: 

Charles  Lamb's  voice  is  described  by  De  Quincey  as  deep  and  melodious, 
— at  least  when  reading  aloud. 

Wilson  is  as  manifestly  as  complacently  describing  his  own,  and  not 
merely  Christopher  North's  voice,  when  he  puts  into  the  Shepherd's 
mouth  this  answer  to  his  modest  query,  "  Do  you  like  my  voice,  James  ? 
I  hope  you  do."  "  I  wad  hae  kent  it,  Mr.  North,  on  the  Tower  o' 
Babel,  on  the  day.  o'  the  great  hubbub.  I  think  Socrates  maun  hae  had 
jast  sic  a  voice — ye  canna  weel  ca't  sweet,  i(x  it's  ower  intellectual  for 
that — ^ye  canna  ca't  saft,  for  even  in  its  laigh  notes  there's  a  sort  o'  birr, 
a  sort  o'  dirl  that  betokens  power — ^ye  canna  ca't  hairsh,  for  angry  as  jre 
may  be  at  times,  it's  aye  in  tune,  frae  the  fineness  o'  your  ear  for  music 
—ye  canna  ca't  sharp,  for  it's  aye  sae  nat'ral — and  flett  it  cud  never  be, 
gm  you  were  even  gien  ower  by  the  doctors.  It's  maist  the  only  voice  I 
ever  heard,  that  you- can  say  is  at  ance  persuawsive  and  commanding— 
you  micht  fear't,  but  you  maun  love't — and  there's  no  a  voice  in  all  his 
Majesty's  dominions  better  framed  by  nature  to  hold  communion  with 
fiiend  or  foe."§  More  than  one  of  those  who  attended  the  Professor's 
classes,  and  there  heard  it  to  advantage,  especially  when  intoning  some 
favourite  line,  such  as  Thomson's  '^  Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main" 

*  Wintersiow  Essays,  pp.  4, 12.  t  Carlyle's  Life  of  Sterling,  ch.  viu. 

X  Washington  Alston.  S  Noctes  AmT^osianss,  April,  1826. 
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— uttered  with  deep  liDgering  accents,  "  as  if  his  soul  were  swelling  foriih 
on  the  sound" — have  pronounced  it  the  richest  and  deepest  they  ever 
heard.  One  of  them  likens  the  slow  swell  of  that  voice,  lingering  amidst 
its  own  grand  sounds,  to  the  cadence  of  the  wind  among  pines,  or  of  the 
ocean  breaking  on  midnight  shores. 

His  own  critical  nicety  in  cases  of  vox,  vocie,  is  frequently  ezempli6ed 
in  his  periodical  papers.  To  no  one's  voice,  however,  is  his  fine  ear  more 
frequently  or  more  admiringly  attent,  than  to  that  of  his  old  friend,  neigh- 
bour, and  contributor,  Thomas  de  Quincey.  Another  critic  has  described 
that  ''small,  thin,  yet  piercing  voice,  winding  out  so  distinctly  his 
subtleties  of  thought  and  feeling" — or  reciting  passages  from  the  poets 
''  in  a  tone  of  tremulous  earnestness" — ''  or  quoting,  in  his  deep  and  quiet 
under  tone,  some  of  the  burning  words  of  Shelley  or  Wordsworth."  We 
may  apply  Wordsworth's  own  lines  to  the  cadence  of  De  Quincey's  more 
impassioned  accents — and  to  the  listener's  regret  at  its  close : 

A  fall  of  voice, 
Regretted  like  the  nightingale's  last  note.* 

But  hear  Wilson's  testimony,  paetoraUy  rendered,  to  the  charm  of  this 
potent  organ :  '*  O,  sir !"  the  Shepherd  apostrophizes  the  Opium-eater, 
*'  O,  sir !  but  I'm  unco  fond  o'  the  Englbh  accent.  It's  like  an  instru- 
ment wi'  a'  the  strings  o'  silver, — and  though  I  canna  help  thinkin  that 
you  speak  rather  a  wee  ower  slow,  yet  there's  sic  music  in  your  vice,  that 
I'm  just  perfectly  enchanted  wi'  the  8f)un'."t  (This  may  remind  us,  in 
transitu^  and  in  effect,  of  what  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  says  of  his  ill-starred 
scholar :  "  His  voice,  at  first  hesitating  and  low,  compelled  the  attention 
to  its  earnest  and  winning  music.")}  At  another  Ambrosian  congress, 
the  Shepherd  interposes  another  parenthetic  i^strophe  :  "  I  would  like 
to  hear  ye,  sir,  conversin'  wi'  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. — Three  cata- 
racts a'  thunderin  at  ance  !  When  you  drop  your  voice  in  speaking,  it 
reminds  me  o'  that  line  in  Cawmel — 

The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below."  § 

And  in  yet  another,  after  the  Opium-eater  has  been  detailing  his  sensa- 
tions as  a  night  wanderer,  among  the  Westmoreland  hills,  "  And  true  it 
is,  Mr.  De  Quinshy,"  cries  the  Shepherd,  "that  ye  hae  the  voice  o'a 
nicht-wanderin  man — laigh  and  lown — pitched  on  the  key  o'  a  wimplin 
bum  speakin  to  itsel  in  the  silence,  aneath  the  moon  and  stars."|| 

Bishop  Blomfield's  voice,  as  heard  at  its  best  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  been  called,  by  no  unqualified  judge,  "  the  very  soul  of  pathos."  And 
his  biographer  says,  in  describing  the  ^'  peculiar  power  and  attractiveness 
of  his  voice,"  that  never  was  a  man  more  favoured  by  nature  in  this  re- 
spect, in  its  clearness,  its  melody,  and  its  pathos  ;  while  his  employment 
of  it  was  most  natural,  and  entirely  devoid  of  all  art  or  attempt  at  effect; 
so  that  its  utterances  at  once  charmed  the  ear  and  moved  the  hearty 

The  late  Lord  Lyndhurst,  according  to  the  leading  article  in  the  Times** 
the  day  after  his  death,  "  possessed  no  extraordinary  flexibility  of  voice," 

*  The  Excursion,  book  ii.  f  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  April,  ISSO. 

t  Eugene  Aram,  book  i  ch.  v.  §  Noctes  Ambrosian»,  May,  1880. 

II  Ibid.,  June,  1830. 
IT  See  Memoir  of  Bishop  Blomfield  (1863),  vol.  il  p.  194.  •♦  Oct.  18, 1863. 
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any  more  than  sweep  of  imagination  or  brilliancy  of  fancy.  But  in  the 
same  day's  issue,  another— evidently  another — ^writer,  who  contributed  a 
whole-page  political  memoir  of  the  old  man  eloquent,  took  note  not  only 
of  the  nonagenarian's  distinct,  melodious,  unlaboured  articulation,  but 
also  of  hia  "  marvellous"  voice. 

Impressive  preacher  though  Father  Mathew  was,  his  voice  was  '*  thin 
—almost  shrieking." 

The  French  Prime  Minister,  M.  de  Villfele's,  voice  is  described  as 
having  been  "  harsh — even  squeaking ;  and  a  nasal  twang  rendered  it  in 
a  peculiar  manner  unpleasant.*'* 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  hoarsef  amid  all  his  rapidity  and  energy, — "  pealing 
harsh  thunder" — in  tones  that  seemed  at  times,  it  has  been  said,  to  be 
grinding  their  way  down  into  your  ear  and  soul.  Robert  Hall  used  to 
begin  his  sermons  in  a  very  low  and  feeble  tone,  coughing  frequently,  says 
Dr.  Gregory;  but  as  he  proceeded,  his  voice  acquired  "flexibility,  body, 
and  sweetness,  and  in  all  his  happier  and  more  successful  efforts,  swelled 
into  a  stream  of  the  most  touching  and  impressive  melody."J  He  was 
quite  aware,  however,  of  its  deficient  quality, — witness  his  upbraiding 
himself  with  imitating  the  once  celebrated  Eobinson  of  Cambridge,  who, 
says  he,  "  had  a  musical  voice,  and  was  master  of  all  its  intonations," 
"while  my  voice  and  manner  were  naturally  bad."  Dr.  Arnold's 
biographer  affectionately  recals  **  that  clear  manly  voice,  which  so  long 
retained  its  hold  on  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it"§  in  the  "  Theatre^' 
at  Oxford.  According  to  Theodore  Hook's  biographer,  to  no  one  since 
the  time  of  the  old  Greek  could  the  epithet  ^SvcTr^y  be  applied  with  a 
nicer  propriety  than  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Cannon,  silver-tongued  Cannon, 
as  he  was  called,  the  "  tones  of  whose  voice  were  most  melodious."|| 
Slightly  known  as  one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  chaplains,  he  is  well  known 
(perhaps  not  wisely  but  too  well)  as  the  Godfrey  Moss  of  "  Maxwell." 
Mr.  Barham  also  characterises  Theodore's  own  voice  as  rich,  deep,  and 
melodious. 

Shelley's  was  a  voice  that,  by  all  accounts,  accorded  ill  with  the  har« 
mony  of  his  verse.  Mr.  Jefferson  Hogg  describes  it  as  being,  in  ani- 
mating moments,  even  ^*  excruciatingly  shrill,  harsh,  and  discordant." 
Tou  waited  till  he  spoke,  Campbell  is  reported  to  have  said,  wondering 
what  sound  of  melting  music  could  come  out  of  those  fine  lips,  and,  to 
your  horror,  there  issued  the  very  harshest  and  most  peacock-like  scream 
you  ever  heard.  **  I  absolutely  started  ;  I  could  hardly  believe  it  to  come 
from  the  man,  but  from  some  demon  within  him.  The  sound  of  his  voice 
seemed  to  contradict  all  the  rest  of  him — his  look,  smile,  and  the  senti- 
ments he  uttered."^  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  mellowed  in  his  mellowest 
moods,  or  to  have  lost  its  shrillness  in  his  piano  passages.  Some  voices 
there  are,  that  we  have  heard,  or  heard  of,  which,  resembling  Shelley's 

*  See  Alison's  Continuation  of  History  of  Europe,  vol.  IL  ch.  xi. 

t  **Hia  voice  is  broken,  harsh,  and  creaking,"  writes  Hazlitt,  "  while  Mr. 
Irving's  is  flowing  and  silvery.*'— Pulpit  Oratory. 

t  Gregory's  Memoir  of  Bobert  Hall.  $  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  ch.  x. 

i  Barham's  Life  of  Hook,  ch.  iv. 

\  That  the  words  here  put  into  Campbell's  mouth  were  his  ipsimma  verba,  in  an 
actual  colloquy  with  his  reporter,  internal  evidence  suflSciently  disproves.  What 
per-centage  of  them  may  belong  to  the  author  of  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  the 
aathor  of  **The  History  of  a  Man"  best  can  tell. 
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in  altitude  of  asperity,  are  yet  capable,  on  occasion,  of  subdued  andjgofti 
movements  in  a  lower  key.  Such  a  voice,  for  example,  as  Lord  Cockbuni 
ascribes  to  James  MoncriefiP,  of  the  Edinburgh  bar  (a  son  of  the  well- 
known  Sir  Harry), — the  peculiarity  of  which  organ,  we  are  told,  always 
attracted  attention, — it  being  in  its  ordinary  state  shrill  and  harsh;  so 
that  casual  listeners,  who  only  heard  it  in  that  state,  went  away  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  never  anything  else.  "  They  never  heard  him  admonish 
a  prisoner,  of  whom  there  was  still  hope ;  or  doom  one  to  die ;  or  spurn  a 
base  sentiment ;  or  protest  before  a  great  audience  on  behalf  of  a  sacred 
principle.  The  organ  changed  into  striking  impressivenesS}  whenever  it 
had  to  convey  the  deep  tones  of  that  solemn  earnestness  which  was  his 
eloquence."*  There  was  none  of  this  plasticity  in  Shelley's  organism*- 
a  parlous  want  in  a  creature  so  nearly  of  imagination  all  compact. 

As  we  have,  in  a  foregoing  paragraph,  written  slightingly  (for  Southe/s 
sake,  as  it  were,)  of  Francis  Jeffrey's  voice,  it  is  only  fair  to  cite  Lord 
Cockburn's  testimony,  that  it  was  distinct  and  silvery ;  so  clear  and  pre- 
cise, that,  when  in  good  order,  it  was  heard  above  a  world  of  discordant 
sounds.  "  The  utterance  was  excessively  rapid  ;  but  without  sputtering, 
slurring,  or  confusion ;  and  regulated  into  deliberate  emphasis,  whenever 
this  was  proper ,"t  Notoriously,  however,  it  was  too  thin  and  bodiless  for 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  indeed  the  little  Lord  Advocate's  own  letters 
abound  with  complaints  of  its  weakness,  and  almost  inaudibility,  in  that 
not  always  still-as-mice  assembly. 

Lord  Eldon's  voice  is  repeatedly  described,  by  a  biographical  successor 
on  the  woolsack, j:  as  both  sweet  and  deep-toned,  nor  was  its  effect  said  to 
be  injured  by  his  Northumbrian  burr,  which,  though  strong,  was  entirely 
free  from  harshness  or  vulgarity. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  notes  of  successful  orators  in  the  upper  House^  give 
prominence  to  the  article  of  voice.  That  Lord  Townshend,  for  instance, 
Walpole's  brother-in-law,  though  well  stored  with  "  argument  and  know- 
ledge," could  never  please  his  peers,  was  materially  owing,  critical  Stan- 
hope believes^  to  the  very  damaging  fact  that  his  voice  was  unharmonious 
and  his  cadences  false*  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  "  by  no  means  strong  in  his  reasonings,  for  very  often  he  hazarded 
very  weak  ones,"  was  materially  indebted  for  his  unquestionable  charm  as 
a  most  graceful  orator,  to  the  silver  voice  which  ran  in  the  family.  John, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  again,  is  described  by  Chesterfield§  as  the  weakest 
reasoner,  yet  most  pleasing  speaker  he  ever  knew  in  his  life — harmony  of 
voice  contributing  notably  to  the  imposing  effect. 

Chesterfield  himself,  as  well  as  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke, — ^maids  of 
honour  and  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  as  well  as  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
David  Hume, — owned  the  spell  of  George  Whitfield's  voice — the  "  rich 
and  varied  tones,"  as  Sir  James  Stephen  describes  it,  *'  of  a  voice  of  un- 
equalled depth  and  compass,"  that  quickly  silenced  every  ruder  sound, 
whether  of  scurril  jest  or  of  cold  sarcasm — as  in  rapid  succession  its  ever- 
changing  melodies  passed  from  the  calm  of  simple  narrative,  to  the  mea- 
sured distinctness  of  argument,  to  the  vehemence  of  reproof,  and  the 

*  Cockbum'g  Life  of  Jeffrey,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  f  Ibid.  pp.  357-8. 

%  Lord  Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vii.  693,  &c 
§  Letters  to  his  Son,  205. 
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pathos  of  heavenly  coosolatiou,*  Tradition  is  extravagant  and  ecstatic 
about  the  witchery  his  tones  oonld  impart  to  the  word  Jfosopotamia  alone 
— rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  on  his  tongue — making  a  melodious 
mouthful  of  it,  a  thing  of  beauty  that,  to  all  who  listened,  should  be  a  joy 
for  ever. 

St.  Stephen's  Chapel  supplies  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  rhymed  essay 
on  the  Orators,  with  frequent  matter  for  criticism  on  the  charms  and 
defects,  the  melodies  and  discords,  the  ups  and  downs,  of  the  human  voice. 
For  instance, — 

Our  Fox's  voice  roll'd  no  melodious  stream-— 
It  rose  in  splutter,  and  went  off  in  scream. 
Yet  could  it  vary  in  appropriate  place, 
From  tbe  sharp  alto  to  the  rumbling  bass. 
Such  sudden  changes  when  you'd  least  expect. 
Secured  to  dissonance  a  stage  effect, 
Striking  you  most  wh^i  into  talk-like  ease 
Slid  the  wild  gamut  down  the  oracldng  keys. 

So  again  "  Norfolk's  athlete,"  "  fair  England's  letter'd  haidy  gentleman," 
Mr.  Windham — 

Ev'n  his  high  tones,  a  chord  too  sharp  and  keen, 
Became  the  gesture  quick  and  resolute  mien. 
As  if  in  earnest  to  outclear  their  way. 
And  force  on  foes  what  truth  had  right  to  say. 

Burke's,  we  read,  was 

A  voice  that  made  the  brogue  yet  more  displease, 
A  loud  monotony  of  tuneless  keys. 

Canning's)  Qn  the  other  hand, 

■•^-^clear  as  a  fife's  warlike  thrill, 
Biugs  thro'  the  lineSt-half  dulcet  and  half  shrill. 

CConnell's  is  thus  admiringly  described,  as  once  heard  by  Sir  Edward  at 
a  monster-meeting : 

Methought  no  clarion  could  have  sent  its  sound 

Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  the  hosts  around; 

And  as  I  thought  rose  the  sonorous  swell. 

As  from  some  ohurch-tower  swings  the  silvery  bell. 

Aloft  and  clear,  from  airy  tide  to  tide^ 

It  ghded,  easy  as  a  bird  may  glide ; 

To  the  last  verge  of  that  vast  audience  sent. 

It  play'd  with  each  wild  passion  as  it  went ; 

Now  stirr'd  the  uproar,  now  the  murmur  still'd. 

And  sobs  or  laughter  answer'd  as  it  will'd. 

Of  Macaulay's,  too,  we  have  a  like  vivcl  voce  examination : 

FtiU  and  deep-mouth'd^  as  from  a  cave  profound. 
Comes  his  strong  utterance  with  one  burst  of  sound, 
Save  where  it  split  into  a  strange  wild  key. 
Like  hissing  winds  that  struggle  to  be  free. 
And  at  the  close,  the  emotions,  too  represt 
By  the  ourb'd  action,!  o'erfatigue  the  oreast^ 

*  Stephen's  Ecclesiastical  Essays,  vol.  ii.,  The  "  Evangelical"  Succession. 
tFor, 

"Bare  is^his  gesture,  scarcely  moves  a  haod." 
x2 
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And  the  voice  breaks  upon  the  captive  ear, 
And  by  its  failure,  proves  the  rage  sincere. 

Peel's,  again,  was  a 

Voice  rare  in  volume  and  sonorous  force. 

And,  to  take  yet  one  instance  besides,  the  fine  organ  of  the  present  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  is  thus  delightedly  described: 

Hush'd  were  the  benches  when,  with  careless  ease. 
With  accents  matchless  for  melodious  keys. 
With  words  the  choicest,  that  seem  strung  by  chance, 
Cockburn's  frank  mmd  reveal'd  its  large  expanse."* 

As  in  duty  bound,  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Historical  Sketches  of 
British  Statesmen,  seldom  omits  mention  of  the  kind  of  voice  each  indi- 
vidual orator  rejoiced  in.  Lord  Mansfield,  for  instance,  had  '<  a  sweet- 
ness of  voice  which  by  nature  was  almost  unequalled"— •'*  the  fascination 
of  a  voice  singularly  fiezible  and  sweet''  Chatham  we  overhear,  in  h'ls 
latter  days,  '*  speaking  for  ten  minutes  together  in  an  undertone  of  voice 
scarcely  audible,  but  raising  his  notes  to  their  full  pitch  when  he  broke 
out  into  one  of  his  graxid  bursts  of  invective  or  exclamation."  Thurlow 
"  possessed  great  depth  of  voice" — his  "  tongue  was  so  hung  as  to  make 
the  sonorous  voice  peal  through  the  hall :" — "  he  began  to  pour  out, 
first  in  a  growl,  and  then  in  a  clear  and  louder  roll,  the  matter  which  he 
had  to  deliver."  Fox  had  "  a  voice  of  little  compass,  and  which,  when 
pressed  in  the  vehemence  of  his  speech,  became  shrill  almost  to  a  cry  or 
squeak."  True,  however,  that  some  of  the  under  tones  of  his  voice  were 
peculiarly  sweet ;  and  that  even  in  the  shrill  and  piercing  sounds  which 
he  uttered  *'  when  at  the  more  exalted  pitch,"  there  was  "  a  power  that 
thrilled  the  heart  of  the  hearer."t  I^ue  justice  is  done  to  the  ^*  depth 
and  fulness"  of  Pitt's  "  most  sonorous  voice" — though  complaint  is  made 
of  the  monotony  that  prevailed  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  manner 
of  his  speeches,  and  that  "  even  the  delightful  voice  which  so  long  pre- 
vented this  from  being  felt,  was  itself  almost  without  any  variety  of  tone." 
On  the  other  hand,  Sheridan  had  a  "  depth  of  voice  which  perfectly  suited 
the  tone  of  his  declamation,  be  it  invective,  or  be  it  descriptive,  or  be 
it  impassioned :" — a  "  deep  clear  voice,  though  somewhat  thick  utter- 
ance." Erskine  could  boast  of  a  '^  voice  of  surpassing  sweetness,  clear, 
flexible,  strong,  exquisitely  fitted  to  strains  of  serious  earnestness,  de- 
ficient in  compass,  indeed,  and  much  less  fitted  to  express  indignation,  or 
even  scorn,  than  pathos,  but  wholly  free  from  either  harshness  or  mono- 
tony." Wilberforce,  too,  had  a  "  voice  sweetly  musical  beyond  that  of 
most  men,  and  of  great  compass  also,  but  sometimes  degenerating  into 
a  whine."f  The  same  critical  observer  takes  note,  in  another  volume, 
of  "  the  deep  tones  of  Talleyrand's  most  powerful  voice  ;"§  in  another,  of 
Robespierre's  '*  harsh  discordant  voice,  and  hesitating  enunciation,"  and 
of  Danton's  torrent  of  voice  that  "overpowered  all  resistance." || 

♦  St.  Stephen's,  pp.  42,  62,  70,  81,  97,  107,  118, 124. 

t  Statesmen  of  Time  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  94, 115,  116,  126,  129, 230. 
(Edit.  1845.) 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  15, 16,  28,  31,  57, 100.  $  Vol.  iv.  p.  171. 

II  Vol.  v.,  pp.  82,  91. 
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The  present  Earl  Stanhope  characterises  Chatham's  voice  as  a  most 
happy  combination  of  sweetness  and  strength.  '^  It  had  all  that  silvery 
clearness,  which  at  the  present  day  delights  us  in  Sir  William  Follett's, 
and  even  when  it  sunk  to  a  whisper  it  was  distinctly  heard ;  while  its 
higher  tones,  like  the  swell  of  some  majestic  organ,  would  peal  and  thrill 
ahove  every  other  earthly  sound."*  Is  it  by  accident  that  a  parallel 
passage  like  this  occurs  in  one  of  Macaulay's  earlier  essays  ? — ^'  His 
voice,  even  when  it  sank  to  a  whisper,  was  beard  to  the  remotest  benches; 
and  when  he  strained  it  to  its  full  extent,  the  sound  rose  like  the  swell 
of  the  organ  of  a  great  cathedral,  shook  the  house  with  its  peal,  and  was 
heard  through  lobbies  and  down  staircases,  to  the  Coart  of  Requests  and 
the  precincts  of  Westminster  Hall."'|' 

A  defective  voice  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  claim  of  Charles  Wynne 
to  the  Speakership,  in  a  main  degree  at  least.  He  and  his  brother,  Sir 
Watkin,  were  both,  though  not  alihe^  unfortunate  in  their  organs  of 
speech.  Sir  Watkin,  we  are  told,:|:  had  a  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth ; 
the  younger  brother  had  a  shrill  voice,  which  occasionally  rose  into  a 
scream.  Hence  a  current  jest  at  their  expense,  of  culinary  derivation, — 
to  wit,  the  calling  the  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  a  once  familiar  dish. 
Bubble  and  Squeak. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  voice,  by  the  express  testimony  of  an  admiring 
friend,  was  "bad  and  nasal." §  In  a  letter  of  Francis  Homer's,  dated 
1806,  which  speculates  on  the  political  promise  of  the  future  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, we  read :  *'  It  is  difficult  to  judge,  from  such  a  specimen  as  the 
moving  an  address,  what  power  Lamb  will  have  for  debate  ;  he  has  evi- 
dently the  most  striking  manner  and  voice  of  any  person  that  is  yet 
known  in  the  House."||  Mr.  Hay  ward's  memorial  tribute  to  that  easy- 
going Premier,  refers  to  the  effect  imparted  to  his  speeches  by  his 
"  melodious  and  resonant  voice."1f  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  been  vocally 
appraised  in  the  following  terms  :  '^  His  voice  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  his  articulation  perfect,  bein^  distinct  and  melodious,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  effort,  and  with  a  clear  and  silvery  tone  which 
gains  the  ear  by  the  manner,  even  if  the  reason  is  not  always  satisfied 
with  the  matter  of  his  speeches."**  The  writer  is  dealing  with  the  veteran 
ex- chancellor  at  fourscore  and  upwards. 

M.  Cormenin  (Timon)  describes  Guizot's  voice — 'tis  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since — as  " full,  sonorous,  and  positive  ;"  adding,  "if  it  exhibit 
not  the  flexible  emotions  of  the  soul,  it  is  rarely  hollow  or  husky ."ff 
What  struck  Von  Ense  most  in  Mettemich  was  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
which,  "  never  having  had  anything  remarkable  in  it,  had  [in  later  life] 
contracted  a  drawling,  nasal  sound,  which  put  all  vivacity  of  conversation 
out  of  the  question."JJ  Mignet's  voice,  heard  not  long  since  in  his 
Eloge  of  Macaulay,  is  melodious,  and  lends  itself  to  every  modulation. §§ 

♦  Hist,  of  England,  by  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxi. 

t  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Chatham,  1834. 

X  See  the  second  volume  of  De  Quincey's  Autobiographic  Sketches. 

\  Sydney  Smith.  ||  Memoirs,  &c.,  of  F.  Horner,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 

^  Hay  ward's  Essays,  I.  258. 

*♦  Engl.  CyclopaDdia  of  Biography  (1866). 

Etudes  sur  les  Orat.  Pari  (1837).  tt  Vamhagen,  Memoirs. 

§  Sat  Jiev.,  XVL  13. 
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A  critic  and  eager  auditor  of  Lord  Derby's  speech  on  i)ie  Piaper  Daty^ 
in  I860,  bears  record  that  one  thin^,  indeed,  wad  wantbg :  **  His  ^ee 
has  latety  lost  something  of  that  belT-Iike  clearness,  which  exerted  a  speQ 
over  an  audience  like  that  of  a  iirst-rate  tenor,  and  which  is  possessed  in 
perfection  at  present  by  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  of  parliamentary  oraton. 
On  this  occasion  his  voice  was  thin  and  reedy.^*  It  was  not  in  tone, 
that  night,  to  prove 

—what  spdls  of  infinite  choice. 
To  roOBe  or  hdl,  has  the  sweet  human  voice. 

Rattazzi^s  is  "  clear,  silvery,  but  its  tone  is  not  rich|  nor  are  t^e  hmgs 
unwearied.  .  .  .  His  delivery  is  earnest,  rather  monotonous,  and  there 
are  passages  in  bis  speeches  where  his  voice  rises  to  a  pitch  of  sing-song 
intonation  which  might  remind  one  of  the  style  of  giris'  school  declama- 
taon.'^f  Brofferio's  voice  is  of  Boanerges  and  Brontfe  power.  Ksanelli's 
is  low  and  somewhat  sepulchral.  A  description  of  Garibaldi,  in  April, 
1861,  by  M.  Momand,  of  the  Opinufn  Nattonale,  includes  this  item: 
*'  The  deep,  harmonious,  and  metallic  tone  of  his  voice  is  the  finest  I 
have  ever  heard." — Another,  of  the  Deputy  Ferrari,  renowned  in  debates 
of  the  Italian  Parliament,  by  the  Own  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at 
Turin,  ascribes  to  that  vivacious  orator  "  a  strong  but  squeaking,  croak- 
ing voice,  often  raised  to  a  stridulous  treble^  and  a  sharp  Lombard  twang 
with  a  t^  a  hundred  times  sharper  than  the  French  «,":|:  To  the  Marquis 
Pepoli,  in  the  same  assembly,  is  assigned  not  only  a  showily  handsme 
figure  and  a  hright  intelligent  aspect,  but  a  voice  "loud,  youthful, 
ringing."  To  De  Pretis,  sound  lungs  and  a  fine  mellow  voice,  as  well  as 
the  strongest  head  and  most  subtle  mind  of  the  Left  party.  M.  Deak^ 
voice,  according  to  a  Presburg  coitespondent  of  the  J^esse,^  is  unplea* 
santly  harsh  and  husky.  Passaglia^s  is  "  a  voice  of  thunder,  modi^ted 
at  wul  to  soft,  dulcet,  almost  Hsping  tones.'*||  Bishop  MouTad^s  (late 
First  Minister  of  hard-pressed  Denmark),  is  described  by  one  who  heard 
him  read  the  Royal  Message  at  Ae  opening  of  the  Rigsraad  in  1864,  as 
calm,  and  mellow,  and  well-modulated. 

No  good  hiogjapher  who  "comes  to  tell  us  of  the  players"  forgets  to 
particidarise  their  vocal  qualities.  Be  sure,  then,  that  so  expert  a  crafl»- 
inan  as  old  CoUey  Cibher  is  precise  in  this  viv&  voce  exammation.  To 
him  we  owe  the  best  oral  traditions  we  have  of  his  contemporariies.  Ore 
Totundo  he  imitates  them  all  round,  on  our  behalf.  That's  my  thunder, 
nright  one  and  another  of  them  say,  as  CoUey  rolls  it  forth,  that  aft«- 
tsenturies  may  know  something  of  the  stage  Boanerges  of  the  seventeentli 
and  eighteenth.  Let  us  dip  here  and  there  into  his  histrionic  pages,  ^ 
pertinent  proof  of  his  acoustic  faculty. 

Betterton,  it  seems,  had  "  a  voice  of  that  kind,  which  gave  more  qnrit 
to  t«n«or,  than  to  the  softer  passions  ^  of  more  stiength  than  melody." 
Antony  Aston,  by  the  way,  in  his  "Brief  Supplement"  to  the  Apology, 
says  that  Betterton's  voice  was  "  low  and  gx^mubUng ;  y^  he  could  tone 

♦  Essay  on  Oratory,  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  vol.  H.  p.  562. 

t  Times,  Dec.  9,  1861  (Turin  Correspondent).  t  Timeh  July  1, 1861. 

§  Aug.,  1861.  ]|  Aptil  28, 1863. 
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it  by  an  ariful  climax,  which  enforced  universal  attention,  even  from  the 
fops  and  orange-girls^'^  Kynaston  had  a  quick  imperious  vivacity  in  his 
tone  of  voice,  that  ^'painted  the  tyrant  truly  terrible/'  His  lion-like 
utterance  in  some  of  Dryden's  parts  is  said  to  have  given  the  spectator, 
or  auditor  rather,  "  a  kind  of  trembling  admiration."  Tom  Davies,  as- 
sures us,  however,  on  the  authority  of  some  old  comedians,*  that  from  his 
jutenile  familiarity  with  female  characters,  Kynaston  contracted  some 
disagpreeable  tones  in  speaking,  "  which  resembled  the  whine  or  cant  that 
genuine  taste  has  at  all  times  been  impelled  to  explode*''  Mountfort's 
voice  was  clear,  full,  and  melodious.  ^<His  addresses  had  a  resistless 
recommendation  from  the  very  tone  of  his  voice,  which  gave  his  words 
sooh  softness,  that,  as  Dryden  says, 

—  Like  flakes  of  featlier'd  snow 
They  melted  as  they  fell.'*t 

Moreover,  he  sung  a  clear  counter-tenor,  and  had  a  melodious,  warbling 
throat,  quoth  CoUey  (who  candidly  owns  Mountfort's  superiority  to  him^ 
in  voice  and  person  too) ;  hence  the  handsome  player^  success  in  setting 
off  the  last  scene  of  Sir  Courtly  ^*  with  an  uncommon  happiness ;  which 
I,  alas!"  confesses  Mr.  Gibber,  "could  only  struggle  through,  with  the 
fkint  excuses,  and  real  confidence  of  a  fine  singer,  under  the  imperfection 
of  a  feigfned  and  screaming  treble,  which  at  best  could  only  show  you 
what  I  could  have  done,  had  nature  been  more  favourable  to  me."  Most 
complacent,  if  also  most  candid,;]:  of  Collies ! 

Stage- villain  Sandford's  voice,  we  are  told,  had  an  acute  and  piercing 
tone,  which  struck  every  syllable  of  his  words  distinctly  on  the  ear.  Mrs. 
Barry's  voice  was  full,  clear,  and  strong,  so  that  no  violence  of  passion 
could  be  too  much  for  her, — though,  "  when  distress  or  tenderness  pos- 
sessed her,  she  subsided  into  the  most  affecting  melody  and  softness." 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  it  seems,  set  out  with  so  extraordinary  a  diffidence  (quite 
out  of  our  Colley's  way,  and  beyond  his  comprehension)  "  that  it  kept 
her  too  despondingly  down,  to  a  formal,  plain,  (not  to  say)  fiat  manner 
of  speaking.  Nor  couW  the  silver  tone  of  her  voice,"  Mr.  Gibber  de- 
clares, "  till  after  some  time,  incline  my  ear  to  any  hope  in  her  favour." 
Of  the  vocal  relations  of  Booth  and  "Wilks  he  has  less  to  say  than  other 
critics.  Davies,  for  instance,  says  of  Booth  in  Hotspur,  that  "  his  strong, 
yet  harmonious  pipe,  reached  the  highest  note  of  exclamatory  rage,  with- 
out hurting  the  music  of  its  tone."§  Another  critic  calk  it  this  actor's 
peculiar  felicity  to  be  heard  and  seen  the  same,  whether  as  the  pleased, 
the  grieved,  the  pitying,  the  reproachful,  or  the  angry  ;  and  begs  permis- 
sion to  affirm,  that  ^^  the  blind  might  have  seen  him  in  his  voice,  and  the 
deaf  have  heard  him  in  his  visage."||  According  to  another,  his  voice 
was  *'  completely  harmonious,  from  the  softness  of  the  fiute,  to  the  extent 
of  the  trumpet.' *f     Gibber  taxes  Booth  with  heaving  up  his  words  too 

♦  Dramatic  Mtscdlanies,  in.  837.  t  Spanish  Friar,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

X  In  another  place  Gibber  explicitly  avows  the  "  insufficiency"  of  his  voice  for 
h^oic  parts,  as  wdl  as  '*  an  uninformed  meagre  p^son  (in  his  young  days), 
though  not  tb^i  ill-made,  with  a  dismal,  pale  complexion."— >4p<>^  <^*  ^i* 

§  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  I.  222.  ||  Aaron  HilL 

T  Hist,  of  the  Theatres,  H  7. 
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much,  and  Wilks  with  darting  them  to  the  ear  wiih  too  qmck  and  sharp 
a  vehemence.  But  thif  is  elocutionary,  not  organic,  matter.  In  dilatiog 
on  his  own  natural  gifite  aud  defects,  Colley  strenuously  asserts,  himself 
notwithstanding,  that  so  strong,  so  very  neimy  indispensable,  is  that  one 
article  of  voice,  in  the  forming  a  good  tragedian,  that  an  actor  may  want 
any  other  qualification  whatsoever,  and  yet  have  a  better  chance  for  ap- 
plause, than  he  will  ever  have,  with  all  the  skill  in  the  world,  if  his  voice 
IS  deficient. 

Mills,  once  celebrated  for  his  VenHdius^  and  his  Bajazet — two  cha- 
racters now  almost  as  dead  as  himself,  to  all  intents  and  (stage)  purposes 
—was  happy  in  a  '*  strong,  deep,  melodious  voice,"  not  unlike,  probably, 
that  of  Mr.  George  Bennett  in  modem  times.  Verbruggen  was  maliciously 
styled  "  a  fellow  with  a  cracked  voice,  who  clangs  his  words  as  if  he  spoke 
out  of  a  broken  drum ;" — but  it  was  a  "  dull  venal  scribbler^*  who  thus 
designated  the  versatile  performer  of  Mirabel  and  Oroonoko^  of  Bajazet 
and  SuUen,  whom  Rowe  and  Congreve  were  fain  to  get  hold  of,  when  a 
piece  of  theirs  was  forthcoming, — a  preference  scarcely  compatible  with  a 
cracked  voice,  whether  of  penny  trumpet  or  big  drum  power.  Jackson, 
'*  with  no  one  requisite  of  art  endued/'  is  thus  disposed  of  by  Churchill, 
in  a  couplet  to  the  purpose : 

List  to  that  voice — did  ever  Discord  hear 
Sounds  so  well  fitted  to  her  untuned  ear  ? 

Murphy  even — author,  manager,  squire,  and  player — is  no  less  evil 
entreated  by  the  rod  of  the  Eosciad : 

His  voice,  in  one  dull,  deep,  unvaried  sound, 
Seems  to  break  forth  from  caverns  under  ground; 
From  hollow  chest  the  low  sepulchral  note 
Unwilling  heaves,  and  struggles  in  his  throat. 

Spranger  Barry,  too,  "  in  person  taller  than  the  common  size," — the  rival 
of  Garrick,  and  eyes'  delight  of  the  fair — what  sort  of  voice  had  he^^ 
Parson  Charles  ?     Why,  answers  Mr.  Churchill, 

all  unfit  in  such  a  pile  to  dwell. 

His  voice  comes  forth,  like  Echo  from  her  cell. 

To  swell  the  tempest  needful  aid  denies. 

And  all  adown  the  stage  in  feeble  murmurs  dies. 

If  thus  it  be  with  Barry,  what  verdict  has  the  reverend  gentleman  to  de- 
liver in  the  case  of  Sheridan,  sire  of  Richard  Brinsley  ?  This :  that  to 
him  had 

step-dame  Nature,  niggard  of  her  grace. 

Denied  the  social  powers  of  voice  and  face  .  .  . 

His  voice  no  touch  of  harmony  admits, 

Irregularly  deep,  and  shrill  by  fits. 

The  two  extremes  appear  like  man  and  wife 

Coupled  together  for  the  sake  of  strife.J 

*  Gildon. 

t  Malone  used  to  talk  in  raptures,  and  to  Eemble,  too,  about  the  "  wonderfiil 
beauty"  of  Barry's  voice,  and  and  its  «  effect  in  the  thrilling  ecstasies  of  love."- 
See  Prior's  Life  of  Malone,  p.  822. 

{  TheRo8ciad,i?awiff». 
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In  short,  all  the  yocal  notes  worth  notice  in  the  Rosciad,  are  of  a  fault- 
finding character. 

What,  however,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  asks,  is  the  constant  and  just 
observation  as  to  all  the  actors  upon  the  stage  ?  Is  it  not,  that  those 
who  have  the  best  sense  always  speak  the  best,  though  they  may  happen 
not  to  have  the  best  voices  ?  "  They  will  speak  plainly,  distinctly,  and 
with  the  proper  emphasis,  be  their  voices  ever  so  bad.  Had  Boscius 
spoken  quick,  thick,  and  ungracefully,  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  Cicero 
would  not  have  thought  him  worth  the  oration  which  he  made  in  his 
favour."* 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  organic  defects  which  scarcely  any  de- 
gree of  intelligence  or  art  will  avail  to  rectify.  What  can  a  Moliere  do 
with  that  voice  and  utterance  of  his  ?  He  haa,  says  Voltaire,t  a  hiccough 
(hoguet)  in  speaking,  as  well  as  a  disagreeable  volubility,  which  unfitted 
him  entirely  for  any  part  requiring  dignity  and  meant  to  be  serious. 

While  Mdlie.  Dejazet  was  fascinating  Mr.  Mitchell's  subscribers  in 
1842,  who,  it  was  asked  by  a  British  critic  and  French  Play-goer,  who 
ever  heard  that  peacock  voice  of  hers,  for  the  first  time,  without  sur- 
prise ?  and  yet,  wiio,  at  the  close  of  one  of  her  evenings,  could  remember 
that  it  was  sharp,  shrewish,  and  soubreite-like  ?  So  much  for  the  magic 
of  accent,  emphasis,  and  humour,  rightly  applied.]; 

Little  Quick  had  rather,  perhaps,  to  thank  bis  stars,  than  upbraid 
them,  for  his  "squeak  like  a  Bartlemy  fiddle."  What  were  Punch 
without  his? 

Young  Betty's  voice,  according  to  the  late  Mrs.  Trench  (otherwise 
known,  and  admired,  as  Melesina,  and  Mrs.  St,  George),  was  "not 
pleasing;"  and  in  another  letter  the  fair  critic  refers  to  his  •'obstructed 
articulation,  and  an  audible  manner  of  recovering  breath,  like  what  one 
hears  on  board  the  packet8."§ 

Charles  Lamb  says  of  Bensley's  voice  that  it  had  the  dissonance,  and 
at  times  the  inspiriting  efiFect,  of  the  trumpet.  Mrs.  Jordan's  voice 
latterly  acquired  a  coarseness,  he  tells  us,  which  suited  well  enough  with 
ber  Mils  and  Hoydens,  but  in  her  early  days,  in  such  parts  as  Ophelia, 
and  Helena,  and  Viola,  "  it  sank,  with  her  steady  melting  eye,  into  the 
heart."||  Of  John  Kemble's  voice,  friendly  judges  assure  \i9%  that 
Colman's  Octaman  is  not  only  the  designed,  but  a  quite  faithful  embodi- 
ment-—(the  entire  portrait  of  Octavian  being,  we  know,  accepted  as 
King  John's  accurate  likeness,  not  less  implicitly  than  Joanna  Baillie's 
Jane  de  Montfort  is  that  of  his  great  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons) : 

'Tis  not  of  late  that  I  have  heard  his  voice ; 
But  if  it  be  not  changed— I  think  it  cannot— 

•  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  CLIV.    (June,  1748.) 

t  Vie  de  Moliere.  %  See  AlhmoBum,  No.  762. 

I  Remains  of  Mrs.  Bichard  Trench,  pp.  253,  256. 

\_  Essays  of  Elia:  On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors. 

t  On  the  other  hand,  Washington  Irvmg,  not  an  unfriendly  judge,  says  that 
Kemble's  grand  disadvantage  was  his  voice,  which  wanted  the  deep  rich  bass 
tones,  and  had  not  suflScient  extent.  "Some  of  its  tones  are  touching  and 
pathetic,  but  when  violent  exclamation  is  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
obliged  to  use  great  exertions."— WwAwJ^^ow  Irving' 8  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  i. 
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There  is  t  mclodj  in  every  tone 

Wonld  charm  the  towering  eagle  in  her  flight, 

And  tame  a  hungry  itoo.* 

The  elder  Kean  raged  with  a  demoniac  hoarseness  utterly  in  contrast 
with  these  smooth-flowing,  high-flying  heroics.  Hazlitt,  though  dubious 
of  Macreadv's  outset  as  a  whole.  HTOte  almost  enthusiastically  of  his 
'^  fine,  manly  yoice,^  which  ''  senos  forth  soothing,  impassioned  tones, 
that  seem  to  linger  round,  or  burst  with  terrific  grandeur  &om  the  home 
of  his  heart.**t  Four  years  previously,  at  the  youthful  actor's  appearance  ia 
London,  the  same  cntic  had  said,  **  His  voice  is  powerful  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  great  harmony  and  modulation.^ 
Fanny  Kemble  was  thus  criticised  at  the  Noctes  by  Christopher  North: 
'<  Then  her  voice,  dear  Mr.  Ballantyne,§  her  voice  I  Its  intonations,  id 
tragedy — and  the  tragic  is  the  test  of  spoken  music— are  touching  m 
the  extreme — silver-sweet  and  naturally  mournful.  •  .  What  do  the 
blockheads  mean  by  telling^  us  that  her  organ  is  not  yet  very  strong? 
.  .  •  "Would  they  have  a  delicate  girl  of  nineteen  to  *  bawl  for  a  boat 
across  the  ferry*  r  .  .  .  Miss  Kemble's  voice  does  not  want  volume — but 
then  the  volume  of  a  young  lady's  voice  ought  not  to  be  in  folio." ||  If 
exception  of  any  kind  there  be  to  the  rule  that  a  low  soft  voice  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  in  woman,  'tis  when  the  woman  is  an  actress,  and  has  to 
play  on  a  spacious  stage.  My  face  is  my  fortune,  does  not  hold  good  of 
the  actress  who  has  no  voice.  Mademoiselle  Mars  might  he  no  beauty; 
but  how  many  beauties  would  almost,  if  not  quite  quite,  have  exchanged 
their  facial  for  her  vocal  charms — ^for  cet  organe  ckartnant,  enchanteur^ 
as  Sainte-Beuve  calls  it,  cetle  voix  sonore  h  travers  laguelle  se  dessi- 
naient  les  moindres  intentions  comma  les  perles  dans  nne  eau  limpide.% 
Gustave  Planche  appeals  to  the  same  example  in  his  remarks  on  the  in- 
feriority of  the  French  language,  musically,  to  the  languages  of  Southern 
Europe, — which  inferiority  he,  hon  Frangais  like,  essays  to  compensate, 
by  showing  the  French  to  be  less  fatiguing  to  the  organs  of  speech  than 
the  languages  of  the  North.  "  Grace  k  cette  qualiti  de  la  langue  fi'an- 
caise,  mademoiselle  Mars,  pour  mettre  en  relief  I'expression  qu*elle  pr^- 
fere,  qu'elle  juge  digne  d'attention,  n'a  qu*  k  vouloir,  et  sa  voix  obSt 
comme  par  encnantement.  Xe  Hmbre  delicieux  qu'elle  possede,  change 
le  caractere  de  la  lans^ue  commune;  les  syllabes  sourdes  et  confuses  de 
notre  idiome,  en  s'^chappant  de  la  houche  de  mademoiselle  Mars,  de- 
viennent  sonores  et  distinctes.'***  In  order  to  discover  the  latent  music 
of  the  language,  she  could  and  did  employ,  according  to  M.  Planche,  a 
method  entirely  her  own,  undreamt  of  by  the  many;  and  thanks  to  this 
gift  of  boon  mother  Kature,  duly  nurtured  and  developed  by  patient  art, 


*  Colman,  tlie  Monntaineen. 

t  Hazlitt  on  Enowles's  *'  yiiginius,"  18Sa 

tl  Hazlitt  on  Mr.  Macready's  d^bat  in  Orestes,  1816. 
$  James,  the  printer,  and  tiieatrioal  critic,  who  had  written  somewhat  dispa- 
[igly  of  the  young  lady's  performance^at  any  xat€^  had  denied  her  genios. 
Nootes  Ambrosians,  No.  51,  Aug.  183a 
Essai  wn  Marivaux,  1854. 
^"^  Gustave  PkDche>  etudes  s«r  les  Arts;  Du  Th^&tie  Anglais. 
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Mademoiselle  Mars  seemed  to  speak  the  language  not  of  Paris,  but  of 
Florence  or  Naples,  so  easily  she  endowed  each  phrase  with  melodious 
grace. 

When  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  was  enjoying,  in  his  innocent  and 
earnest  way,  the  recreations  of  Paris  in  1831-82,  one  of  his  greatest 
treats  was  to  see  Mademoiselle  Mars  on  the  stage,  and  be  thrilled  by  the 
magic  of  her  voice.  '^  She  is  fascinating  beyond  description  ;  a  voice 
that  we  shall  nevw  hear  equalled,  causing  you  to  weep^  and  yet  to  feel 
pleasure  in  doing  so."* 

It  is  said  of  Mademoiselle  Champmesl^,  whose  voice  was  des  phis 
sonores,  that  when  she  was  declaiming,  if  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  salle 
happened  to  be  left  open,  that  voice  was  distinctly  audible  to  loungers  in 
the  Cafe  Procope. — Adrienne  Le  Couvreur's  voice  was  one  of  insinuating 
power,  without  much  variety  in  the  tones  themselves,  which,  however, 
Ae  kamt  to  v«ry  uVmfim  by  the  resources  of  art  and  practice.  She 
«ccelled  in  '<  gradations"—- in  passing  suddenly  from  one  tone  to  another, 
expressive  of  ^le  vicissitudes  of  passioo.  Parts  of  her  rdles  in  Berenice, 
luid  JSiUaieth^  and  JSlectre  are  on  reoord,f  in  which  she  stormed  or 
subdued  all  hearts  by  these  contrastes  menages  et  attendrisiants.  The 
r6ie  of  Berinicey  prior  to  Rachel's  appropriation  of  it,— and  so  Racinian% 
a  character,  eo  tender  a  creature,  was  tiiought  a  rash  venture  for  so 
Cornelian  an  actress  (Berenice  being  as  opposite  as  possible  to  the  lofty 
heroines  and  ndorables  Jkaiee  of  Comeille) — ^this  rdle  had  been  tri- 
«inphaniiy  assumed  by  Mademoiselle  Oaussin ;  a  chief  aid  to  whose 
triumph  was  the  *'  m^lodie  perpetuelle"  of  her  intonation8,§  most  musics^, 
most  melancholy ,-*-^nd  the  patheitic  ^rce  of  those  larmes  dans  la  voix. 
Tlda  expression  was  then  coined  by  La  Harpe,  to  express,  in  h^r  instimoe, 
die  rare  quality  of  emotional  utteruice,  contingent  on  an  exceptional 
character  of  the  oiigan  itself  which  has  ever  since  been  ^gnificantly  re- 
cognised under  that  phrase. 


*  M^delssoha's  Letters  from  Italy,  p.  313. 

f  See  the  essai  on  her,  in  "  Causeries  du  Lundi,"  1. 1. 

I  See  Portraits  litt^aires,  Heprise  de  B^r^nice. 

I  Gray  was  enraptured  \rith  the  Gaussin's  voice,  at  his  visit  to  Paris  with 
Walpole  in  1739.  **  Mademoifielle  Gaussin  (M.  Voltaire's  Zara),**  he  writes  to 
W^st,  **  has  with  a  charming  (though  little)  person,  the  most  pathetic  tone  of 
voice,"  &c.— Gray  to  West,  April  12,  1739. 
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STBATHMORE; 
OB,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

A  LTTE  ROMAKCE. 

Br  THE  AuTHOB  OF  «  Granville  db  Vignb,"  &c. 
Part  the  Seybntbenth. 
I. 

THE  WORDS  OF  BETROTHAL. 

The  gloom  deepened  in  Strathmore's  solitary  chamber ;  the  joyless 
autumn  twilight  stole  over  wood  and  moorland ;  the  shadows  grew  more 
sombre  :  still  he  sat  there,  his  head  sunk,  his  strength  broken.  Of  what 
avail  were  pride,  will,  power,  iron  force,  and  haughty  dominance  here? 
They  could  not  shield  her  from  the  curse  that  fell  upon  her  from  his 
crime  ;  they  could  not  compel  the  expiation  which  he  had  vowed  the 
dead ;  they  could  not  assoil  his  life  and  render  it  purified  and  free  to  seek 
the  sinless. 

Hours  had  passed ;  he  had  not  raised  his  head,  nor  moved,  save  for  the 
deep  laboured  sobs  which  at  intervals  shook  his  frame  from  head  to  foot, 
when  suddenly — he  knew  not  what  it  was — there  stole  over  him  with  a 
chill  sickening  shudder  a  sense  as  of  a  presence  feU  but  unseen,  which 
froze  his  blood  and  made  him  start,  and  lift  his  head  and  look  outward 
to  the  heavy  twilight.  And  his  eyes  fastened  there  with  a  blank,  dis- 
tended gaze;  a  great  horror  came  upon  his  face ;  for  in  the  sickly  autumn 
mist,  in  the  black  shroud  of  the  leaves  without,  he  saw  the  features  which 
he  had  seen,  ghastly  and  livid  in  the  phosphor  glare,  swept  downwards  to 
death  beneath  the  waters. 

Had  the  sea  given  up  its  dead  p  The  blood  was  ice  in  his  veins ;  on 
his  brow  the  dew  gathered  thick  and  cold  ;  a  frozen  terror  like  a  hand  of 
steel  gripped  his  heart,  stilling  its  beating  life ;  while  up  from  the  darkness, 
through  the  white  cerecloths  of  mists,  rose  the  form  of  the  Temptress, 
of  the  Destroyer ;  and  he  saw  her  face  with  its  grey  blanched  hue  of 
haunting  pain,  and  its  amber  hair  driven  by  the  autumn  winds,  and  the 
eyes  with  their  remorseless,  cruel,  thirsting  hate,  claiming  him  still  her 
own — her  own  by  right  of  their  companion  guilt  ;  her  own  by  title  of 
their  evil  past 

He  gazed  out  into  the  falling  night,  his  limbs  powerless,  his  voice  para- 
lysed, his  lips  cloven,  till  the  spectral  face  of  the  sorceress  grew  whiter 
and  whiter,  clearer  and  clearer,  in  the  stormy  air,  and  he  beheld  her  as 
he  had  done  when  his  hand  had  unclosed  and  left  her  to  perish,  bidding 
her  die  the  death  that  she  had  given. 

And  they  looked  on  one  another  thus,  under  the  shadow  of  White 
Ladies ; — then  the  phantom  faded,  lost  in  the  dull  gloom,  while  the  sough 
of  the  leaves  as  they  swept  alone  through  the  silence : — he  trembled  in 
every  limb,  and  quivered  as  after  a  blow  that  had  felled  him  to  the  earth. 
The  ice  grip  loosened  from  his  heart,  the  awe  of  an  unearthly  horror 
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unfroze  its  hideous  hold ;  hot  and  blinding  tears  swam  before  his  eyes ; 
and  he  bowed  down  as  one  released  from  doom,  and  led  back  to  life  by 
a  gentle  and.  compassionate  hand. 

For  he  knew  tnat  the  sea  had  given  up  not  the  dead  but  the  living ; 
and  that  he  was  freed  from  the  guilt  which  had  risen  from  the  depws 
of  the  ocean,  and  tempted  him.  Nay,  not  wholly  freed,  for  crime  lies  in 
intent,  and  is  not  washed  away,  because  a  merciful  fate  baffles  its  com- 
mittal and  its  consummation.  Yet,  freed  in  much  and  humbled  in  far 
more.  The  fresh  and  ghastly  sin  hidden  from  the  sight  of  men  and 
buried  in  the  fathomless  darkness  of  the  sea,  was  not  'upon  his  soul  to 
bar  him  from  the  touch,  the  tenderness,  the  presence  of  the  youth  that 
was  pure  and  without  soil.  And,  for  the  guilt  that  lay  in  the  dead  years 
gone,  had  not  atonement  been  striven  for  and  wrought,  which  might  avail 
to  wash  out  that,  without  the  martyrdom  and  sacrifice  of  the  life  which 
was  innocent  and' unconscious  of  that  dread  and  brutal  past  ? 

The  face  that  he  had  seen  in  the  yellow  wierdly  gloom  was  before  him 
still ;  still  he  felt  as  though  it  stole  nigh,  and  breathed  around  him  the 
presence  of  the  temptress,  the  traitress,  the  assassinatress.  Once  more  he 
had  beheld  her,  and  the  shapes  of  the  Past  arose,  and  thronged  the 
chambers  of  the  brain,  and  drove  out  with  their  scourge  all  other  memory. 
Fierce,  and  deadly,  evil  hatred,  burning  passions,  had  leapt  swift  as  flame 
into  life,  when  in  the  tumult  of  the  storm  the  floating  hair  had  swept 
his  lips,  and  he  had  been  face  to  face  for  the  first  time,  since  he  had 
bidden  her  go  reap  the  whirlwind  she  had  sown,  with  the  woman  who  had 
been  his  destroyer,  and  who  had  been  driven  out  to  misery  and  shame 
by  the  flail  of  his  vengeance.  But  now,  in  the  sudden  release  from  a 
great  crime,  in  the  chastened  awe  of  the  stricken  pride,  freed  from  a 
fresh  sin  through  the  wild  and  wayward  mercy  of  the  waves,  these  were 
not  on  him.  In  the  knowledge  of  his  own  g^ilt,  these  for  once  were 
drowned  and  stilled.  Truly  had  she  said  to  him,  in  the  years  gone  by, 
''  If  /  sinned,  were  t/ou  guiltless  ?"  And,  strangely,  as  all  things  are 
strange  in  human  life,  with  the  sight  of  the  woman  who  had  betrayed 
him,  there  came  upon  him  again  the  agony  of  that  sweet,  delirious  love, 
the  impotent  regret  for  all  that  lay  buried  in  his  youth,  never  to  be 
known  again — never  to  have  resurrection  or  successor.  It  was  dead- 
dead  for  ever ;  and  the  great  tears  forced  slowly  from  his  eyes,  and  his 
head  sunk  lower  and  lower  on  his  arms.  If  that  love  had  been  guiltless, 
if  that  beautiful  lie  had  been  worthy  the  worship,  in  what  living  warmth 
and  light  would  have  been  bathed  the  life  of  the  man  whose  god  was 
Power,  and  whose  tyrant  was  Bemorse  I 

Through  long  hours  he  lay  there  with  his  head  on  his  arms,  as  in  the 
sleep  of  a  profound  exhaustion ;  it  was  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  though 
not  of  the  body,  worn  out  with  crime,  with  conflict,  and  lulled  to  rest 
through  sheer  weariness  of  misery.  Then,  after  a  while,  he  rose,  and 
half  the  length  of  the  autumn  night  his  steps  paced  his  chamber,  as 
though  he  trod  down  with  his  heel  the  memories  that  thronged  around 
him,  the  passions  that  uncoiled  from  the  evil  past  and  claimed  him  for 
ikeiv  own,  the  warring  duties,  the  severed  thoughts  of  the  dead,  and  of 
the  living,  that  tore  &m  asunder  as  the  wild  horses  tore  the  quivering 
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limbs  of  the  condeomed.  Exhausl^  h»  threw  huxuelf  oa  his  bed  as  the 
dawn  broke ;  for  the  first  time  since  that  nighty  in  whieh  he  had  seen  the 
face  of  his  temptress  he  slept,  dreamlessly,  rfstfully*— sleep  briaging  him 
oblivion  and  peace.  He  awakened  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  warm  and 
elear  on  his  sight^^-with  the  memory  of  a  hideous  guilt  lifted  at  least  in 
part  from  his  hfe ;  and  as  he  rose  and  left  hit  room,  on  liis  face  there 
was  a  melancholy  deeper  than  had  ever  been  there,  bat  in  his  eyes  there 
was  a  look  of  relief,  of  serenity,  and  on  the  brow  something  of  the  old 
proud  power  had  gathered,  the  power  which  defied  and  conquered  fate^ 
His  resolve  was  made ;  his  choice  was  chosea. 

With  his  head  bowed,  and  his  arms  folded,  he  took  his  way  to  where 
he  heard  that  liucille  was. 

The  noon  waa  warm  and  soft  again,  one  of  those  daiys  of  Indian  sttminer 
which  break  here  and  there  the  gloom  of  the  early  autumn.  The  hares  fled 
away  under  purple  heather  and  amber  ferns  at  his  step,  in  free  and  happy 
life ;  the  sea  lay  stretched  in  flickering  light  as  the  sun  shone  out  fiiil,  or 
was  hidden  i(xp  the  moment  by  the  swift  sweep  of  fleecy  douds;  the 
yellow  mists  of  the  past  day  were  gone,  and  the  strewn  leaves  were  scat- 
tered in  a  bright  shower  of  gold,  as  the  deer  fled  ov^  them  across  the 
park.  The  ^cM  looked  fairer  to  him,  something  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity seemed  returned  with  the  silence  of  the  autumn  morning ;  though 
his  steps  w^e  slow,  and  the  shade  of  a  deep  sadness  was  on  his  face : 
— he  went  to  seek  an  innocent  life^  and  the  darkness  of  his  own  past 
left  him  no  fitness  for  its  pure  presence. 

Where  the  foliage  was  still  green  by  the  sheltered  south,  and  the  grey 
stones  of  the  Abbey  Church  were  covered  ^ith  the  luxuriance  of  ivy,  and 
through  the  flickenng  leaves,  she  could  look  down  on  to  the  waves  below. 
Lucille  had  been  left  alone  for  a  while  l^  her  own  wish!  She  was  fyinff 
under  an  archway  made  by  broken  columns  and  the  massive  stems  and 
dark  foliage  of  ivy,  in  the  same  attitude  in  whidi  he  had  seen  her  two 
months  before  among  the  lilies  of  the  valley  at  Silver-rest :  yet«-*4M 
surely  as  its  very  grace  had  spoken  then  of  the  careless  peace  and 
dreaming  joy  of  childhood,  as  surely  it  spdce  now  of  the  shrinking  fear 
and  waking  knowledge  of  dawning  womanhood.  The  httr  was  fluag 
backward  from  her  brow,  as  though  its  silken  weight  were  burdensome^ 
her  eyes  were  heavy  and  drooped  wearily,  while  over  all  her  face  trembled 
still  that  look  of  haunting,  startled,  scarce  conscious  pain  which  had  fint 
come  there  when  he  had  spoken  to  her  of  another's  love. 

As  his  step  crushed  the  trailing  ivy,  she  rabed  her  head;  again  the 
light,  which  would  never  dawn  there  save  for  him,  ehasid  the  shadow 
from  her  eyes ;  the  colour  deepened  in  her  &oe,  giving  it  all  the  wamth 
of  the  morning.  She  stood  before  him  with  the  wild,  shy,  delicate  terror 
of  the  deer ; — ^in  that  moment,  in  all  the  innocence  of  her  lingering  child- 
hood, she  was  so  exquisitely  fair  I  Doom  to  the  weariness  of  grief,  Isave 
to  the  cruelty  of  solitude  that  fragile  and  fairy  child  in  the  years  of  her 
earliest  youth  ?  it  would  have  been  as  brutal  as  to  stifle  the  young  bird 
in  the  first  music  of  its  heaven^bom  song,  to  slay  with  a  blow  the  tmstfbl 
fawn  as  it  looked  upward  with  earnest,  lustrous  eyes  and  caressed  the 
hand  it  loved  I 

He  stooped,  and  drew  her  gently  to  him,  while  on  his  foce  eame  a 
strange  softness  that  had  never  been  there  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
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"  Lucille,  you  have  refused  all  other  love.  Will  you  give  yourself  to 
mine  ?" 

Her  lips  grew  white,  he  felt  her  start  and  tremble  in  his  hold,  she 
quivered  like  a  delicate  animal  beneath  a  blow,  and  her  eyes  looked 
upward  with  a  swift  appealing  glance,  in  which  all  the  fond  reverence  of 
her  child-like  affection  olent  ^ith  the  deep  and  dreamy  sweetness  of  the 
heart  freshly  startled  to  its  own  knowledge. 

He  drew  her  closer  to  his  bosom,  while  his  head  was  bowed  over  her. 

"  My  love  you  have  ever  had,  but  another  love,  Lucille;  the  love  of  a 
husband  for  the  life  that  is  dearest  to  him  on  earth." 

His  voice,  mellow  and  broken,  spoke  more  of  tenderness  than  words  can 
ever  utter,  and,  as  she  heard  it,  over  her  face  came  a  hot,  changing  flush, 
a  soft,  tremulous  light;  her  lips  parted  with  a  quick,  deep-drawn  breath, 
a  glory  touched  her  life  that  awed  her  at  its  sweet  sudden  wonder,  and  the 
golden  world  of  sea  and  sunlight  reeled  before  her  sight ;  her  eyes  sought 
his  in  one  fleeting  upward  look,  and  as  he  bent  his  head,  his  lips  met 
hers  in  the  kiss  which  they  had  never  given,  often  as  they  had  rested 
there — the  kiss  of  Love. 

And  there,  at  their  feet,  beneath  the  tangled  grasses  and  the  ivy-coils, 
lay  one  forgotten  grave,  with  the  leaves  covering  the  solitary  word  of 
record: 

autilte. 

Even  while  the  warm  gladness  of  morning  glanced  on  the  serene  and 
sunlit  seas  through  the  tracery  of  the  boughs,  and  on  his  own  lips  trembled 
the  first  soft,  shy  caress  which  he  had  sought  for  with  a  lover's  words,  a 
sudden  dread  and  chillness  swept  ice-cold  through  his  veins,  and  he 
drew  her,  with  passionate  gesture,  closer  to  his  heart — farther  from  that 
place.  The  words  of  their  betrothal  had  been  spoken  by  her  mother's 
grave. 

IL 

THB  SHADOW  OP  THE  PAST. 

With  his  calm  and  measured  step,  Strathmore,  later  on,  crossed  the 
great  length  of  the  withdrawing-room,  and  approached  the  place  where 
his  mother  sat ;  she  looked  up,  and  as  the  light  fell  upon  his  face,  she 
saw  a  change  on  it,  a  wondrous  softness  mingled  with  its  deep  melancholy 
and  its  haughty  defiance  of  resolve. 

Her  thoughts  were  weary ;  the  heart-broken  farewell  of  her  young 
grandson  had  filled  them  with  his  grief;  but  in  the  presence  of  her  sou 
she  ceased  to  remember  the  sorrow,  bitter  but  innocent,  of  youth,  and  a 
sudden  fear  fell  on  her :  that  look  upon  his  face  told  her  much. 

Strathmore  stood  before  her,  and  his  words  were  very  brief: 

"  Mother,  let  the  past  be  buried  for  ever.     Lucille  will  be  my  wife." 

*«  Your  wifeP' 

«Ay!     Why  not?     Why  not?" 

His  voice  was  defiant,  almost  fierce,  as  though  challenging  the  power 
which  should  dispute  his  will  and  sever  them  asunder. 

"Why?     Tow  ask  that?" 
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She  had  risen,  and  reared  to  the  fulness  of  her  stature,  fronted  him ; 
in  her  eyes  the  proud  pitilessness  which  he  had  inherited  with  her  blood, 
on  her  face  the  haughty  coldness  which  in  her  earlier  years  had  been 
unchastened  and  unsoftened. 

The  words  struck  Strathmore  keenly  as  a  knife ;  his  head  bowed,  his 
lips  quivered — unyielding  as  iron,  intolerant,  implacable,  this  man  yet 
bent  silent  and  without  defence  before  the  sternest  and  most  unsparing 
cruelty  of  words  which  rebuked  him  with  his  sin. 

"Have  pity! — for  her  sake  !" 

His  voice  trembled  in  its  humbled  prayer ;  and  the  heart  of  his  mother 
smote  her  for  the  stripes  with  which  she  had  scourged  the  soul  already 
riven  with  remorse,  and  struck  him  where  he  was  defenceless.  She 
lud  her  hand  softly  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  face  lost  all  of  sternness 
though  it  was  blanched  with  a  shrinking  revulsion. 

**  Forgive  me,  forgive  me !  But,  oh,  my  son,  it  cannot  be,  it  miist 
not  be — -'' 

''ItshaUhe:' 

She  knew  the  tone  of  old ;  the  cold,  inflexible,  will  of  the  Strathmores 
of  White  Ladies,  than  which  iron  were  easier  to  bend,  fire  were  easier 
to  cross.  She  was  silent,  and  her  hand  dropped  from  his  shoulder  and 
she  sank  down,  her  face  covered  with  her  hands,  her  frame  trembling. 
This  marriage!  she  shuddered  from  it  as  from  some  great  sin,  from 
some  inevitable  evil;  yet — she  had  no  power  to  avert  it,  no  power  to 
arrest  it,  she  could  not  turn  traitress  to  her  son,  she  could  not  unfold 
to  the  young  innocent  life  which  was  centred  in  his,  the  ghastly  history 
which  would  be  its  surest  death-blow ! 

**  It  shall  be ! — who  shall  prevent  it?"  said  Strathmore,  and  his  voice  rose 
slightly  louder,  in  haughty  and  passionate  resolve.  "  My  own  peace  I 
would  sacrifice,  my  own  life  I  would  give  up — what  I  had  sufierea  would 
have  mattered  nothing — but  hers  I  will  never  surrender.  That  course  is 
right  which  most  shields  her.  I  swore  to  keep  her  years  from  every 
grief;  I  will  redeem  my  oath.  Shall  I  strike  her  ?  shall  /  curse  her? 
Where  would  be  the  atonement  I  vowed  to  the  dead  ?  Would  he  bid 
me  destroy  her  young  life  ?  Would  he  see  expiation  to  himself  in  the 
act  which  consigned  her  to  misery  through  the  very  love  which  he  bade 
me  foster  ?  To  whom,  had  he  now  been  living,  would  he  have  given  her 
gladly  as  to  me  ? >" 

The  swift,  imperious,  resolved  passion  in  his  voice  ceased  suddenly,  his 
lips  quivered  again;  he  thought  with  what  gladness  and  what  faith 
Lucille,  drawing  closer  the  bond  of  their  brotherhood,  would  have 
been  trusted  to  his  keeping  as  to  the  friend  best  known  and  best  beloved, 
by  the  man  whom  he  had  slain,  had  he  been  living  now ! 

His  mother  looked  at  him ;  and  her  courage  failed  her  to  pierce  by 
one  added  sting  the  wound  laid  open  so  deeply  and  bared  without  de- 
fence. She  knew  that  his  will,  once  declared,  was  inflexible;  she  could  not 
dispute  it,  or  persuade  it,  and  there  was  truth  in  what  he  said,  that  to 
consign  to  sorrow  and  hopelessness  and  bitterness  the  young  and  joyous 
years  of  Lucille,  were  to  cancel  all  that  had  been  done  as  expiation  to 
the  dead,  and  leave  worse  than  unfulfilled  the  office  bequeauied  him. 
Yet — hb  wife !  his  wife ! 

She  shuddered  and  her  hands  locked  close  upon  his  arm. 
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"  Strathmore !  Strathmore! — wait.     If  she  should  ever  know——" 

His  face  grew  whiter  for  the  moment;  the  thought  froze  his  very 
heart. 

"  Know !    She  cannot.   No  living  soul  could  find  a  trace  of  her  birth." 

Her  hand  leant  heavier  on  his  arm,  and  her  voice  was  sunk  to  a 
tremulous  whisper : 

^But  is  crime  ever  buried?  It  sleeps,  but  it  is  never' dead;  and  oh, 
my  son,  my  son !  its  prey  is  so  often  the  innocent  I" 

He  laughed — a  wild  and  hopeless  laugh,  bitterly,  bitterly  sad. 

"  What !  even  yow,  my  mother,  deny  that  my  guilt  can  reach  atone- 
ment !  Then  remorse  is  a  fool's  travail,  and  the  sinner  must  live  for 
ever  in  the  hell  he  has  made  to  himself !  It  is  a  harsh  law — still  not 
harsher  than  /  merit" 

The  misery  in  his  voice  quivered  back  in  her  own  heart,  and  her 
haughty  eyes  filled  with  tears,  the  slow,  salt  tears  of  age. 

"  Cecil !  my  son,  my  son !  would  I  condemn  you  ?  Remorse  is  holy 
to  God,  sacred  in  man.  The  prayer  of  my  life  is  that  yours  may  be 
blessed.     But— but — I  confess  it,  for  you  to  wed  her " 

*'  Peace !"  broke  in  Strathmore  with  passionate  force.  '^  We  have 
said  enough.  My  resolve  is  taken;  my  hand  is  pledged;  Lucille  will  be 
my  wife.  Let  us  never  speak  again  of  what  we  have  spoken  to-night. 
Seek  her,  the  innocent  child !  rejoice  with  her,  give  her  tenderness,  g^ve 
her  love.  Henceforth  you  must  show  her  that  she  is  more  to  you  than 
she  has  ever  been." 

With  these  brief  words  of  command,  rather  than  of  entreaty,  he 
bowed  low  with  his  distant  and  punctilious  courtesy,  and  left  her  pre- 
sence; and  his  mother  knew  that  what  he  had  chosen  was  irrevocable. 

'<  You  love  him  so  well,  my  darling  ?"  she  said  softly  that  night,  while 
Lucille  knelt  at  her  feet;  and  as  Lucille's  head  was  raised  for  one 
swift  moment,  and  her  face  uplifted  in  its  sweet  shy  joy,  with  its  beau- 
tiful light  and  flush,  the  aged  and  world-worn  woman  who  looked  on  her, 
and  pressed  her  own  lips  upon  her  brow  with  whispered  words  of  fervent 
blessing,  ceased  to  marvel  that  he  bade  the  dead  past  lie  sealed  within  its 
grave,  and  sought  to  shield  for  ever  in  his  own  bosom  the  dawning  life 
which  had  never  known  aught  but  the  cloudless  sunlight  of  childhood  till 
it  wakened  to  the  richer,  deeper  lustre  of  its  future. 

Yet, — as  she  looked  on  Lucille,  the  shadow  of  that  past  was  heavy  on 
her  own  soul,  and  she  feared — ^she  feared — ^for  that  love  too  pure  for 
earth,  for  that  joy  too  angel  bright  for  human  life.  Not  that  his  mother 
doubted  his  sacrea  guardianship,  hb  loving  tenderness,  his  unremitting  care 
for  her  to  whom  he  would  bear  a  husband's  title — ^never  for  one  moment's 
thought ;  she  knew  that  Strathmore  would  have  lain  down  his  life  to 
spare  one  pang  to  the  charge  bequeathed  him  by  the  man  whom  he  had 
loved  and  slain.  And  yet — the  shadow  of  the  past  was  on  her,  and  she 
feared,  she  feared ! 
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in. 

"AND  UNrORGIVING,  ITNrOKOIVBN.'* 

It  was  twilight,  as  Strathmore,  hariDg  left  his  carriage  vk  the  eDtranee, 
paced  slowly  up  and  down  one  of  the  deserted  allees  of  the  Bois  de  Bovr- 
logne,  while  the  £aikn  leates  were  strewn  beneath  his  feet  and  the  shades 
of  the  night  drew  on :  he  waited  f6r  Raoal  de  Valdor. 

The  fiery  Henri  Clnqmstey  rarely  gtren  to  prudence,  had  now  a  yabe 
and  a  sweetness  in  his  Hfe  too  great  to  let  him  risk  it  rashly;  and  he  was 
proserit  'm.  Paris^  and  oould  only  venture  ost  when  erening  fell ;  there- 
fore his  meedi^  had  been  appcnnted  here  with  one  as  conspicuoos  and  as 
noted  as  the  Englbh  statesman.  And  Strathmore  waited  for  him,  pacmig 
the  long  aisle  under  the  red-brown  boughs,  hanging  stirless  in  the  heavy 
air; — the  same  2^^  wherey  in  the  years  that  were  gone,  in  the  amber 
sunlight  he  had  watched  the  speedkig  of  bis  vengeaace  as  the  Dis- 
crowned had  passed  tlnroogh  her  long  piigrimage  of  insult  and  of  outrage 

It  was  not  l<mg  that  he  waited ;  in  the  twilight  a  man's  Ibrm  came 
swifbly  towards  him,  and  he  saw  in  the  eager  rapkliW  of  the  step  and  the 
lockf  which  by  the  still  lingering  light  he  oould  read  uptm  his  face,  wiih 
what  joyous  and  fearless  hope  Valdor  eame  to  the  meeting.  And  he  felt 
the  deepest  and  most  regretful  pity  whieh  he  had  erer  known;  for  once 
Strathmore  grieved  sincerely  and  unselfishly  for  the  grief  of  another 
man.  The  tenderness  of  his  own  love  for  Lucille  had  sofitened  the  hard- 
ness and  coldness  of  his  heart ;  it  had  made  him  humane — it  had  made 
him  compassionate.  He  was  in  nowise  blamaUe  towards  Valdor ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  fulfilled  his  word,  and  aeted  with  the  strictest 
justice  and  generosity  in  his  dealing  with  the  cause  of  his  absent  rival, 
and  yet  he  felt  someUiing  of  self-reproach  for  the  hope  which,  in  honoor- 
M»  though  erroneous  belief,  he  had  been  the  one  to  confirm,  and  whick 
he  most  now  be  also  the  one  to  destroy. 

With  glad  eagerness  Valdor  oame  up  to  hiniy  and  Strathmore  held  00k 
his  hand  with  the  generous  cordiality  of  his  earlier  years ;  but,  as  he 
met  his  eyes,  the  coldness  of  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  dread  came  orer 
the  Fren^  NoUe :  he  saw  in  them  a  look  wholly  new  thexe— the  look  of 

**  Tell  me  the  worst  at  once,  Strathmore,"  he  said  quickly.  "  I  cannot 
bear  suspense^     Is  it     ■    '* 

Strathmore,  in  the  simple  impulse  of  a  genuine  sympathy,  turned  from 
him  as  he  answered,  and  his  voice  was  gentle  and  mellow : 

« It  is  I  who  am  to  blame,  Aough,  God  knows,  I  believed  honcsify 
what  I  toldyoit.  Forgive  me;  I  misled  you,  you  misled  yourself,  Valdor." 

He  did  not  look  upon  the  hice  of  ^  man  to  whom  he  was  compelkdio 
d^  so  deadly  a  wound,  but  he  heard  the  quick,  sharp  catch  of  the  breath, 
and  felt  that  Valdor  sti^fgered  slightly,  as  if  struck  a  physietd  blow.  ^ 

«  My  God !— is  there  no  hope  ?" 

His  voice  was  husky  and  inarticulate ;  that  which  answered  him  was 
tender  and  compassionate. 

"  None.     I  grieve  that  I  ever  deceived  you." 

They  stood  together  under  the  yellow  autumn  trees,  and,  looking  on 
him  now,  Strathmore  saw  how  keen  and  mortal  was  his  pain.     Yaldor 
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had  forgotten  idl  m  tkftis  moment,  sftre  the  bitter,  audden  desolation  which 
stnK^  down  all  the  tender  uid  vivid  Vs^  that  he  had  cherished,  imtil  it 
hsd  beeoBe\wel]*nigh  ac  sweet:  to  hioa  and  as  sure  as  certainty. 

He  tuxned,  and  walked  swiftly  up  and  down  the  alUe  with  his  head 
bent  for  some  seconds;  he  could  not  bear  that  another  man  should  look 
on  what  he  felt.  His  belief  had  been  so  strong  that  his  love  was  re- 
tamed  ! — and  the  hot  ardour  of  a  Southern's  passion  was  blended  with 
the  holy  and  chivalroBS  tenderness  in  which  he  htld  her,  tiH  the  thought 
ol  Lucille  had  become  the  com  and  the  soul  of  his  Kfe^. 

He  paused  suddenly  before  Stcathmore^  and  in  the  gloom  his  cheek 
was  ashen  pale,  and  his  lips  wodced  painfi;dly  under  his  moustaehes, 
while  in  his  eyes  and  his  air  there  was  a  hot  and  haughty  defiance, 

«  She  bvea  another  ?" 

Strathmore  looked  steadily  at  him,  and  in  his  gaze  there  was  a  deep 
compassion  still ;  he  grieved  honestly  and  generously  for  the  pain  before 
him. 

"  She  does." 
"     "Who  is  he?" 

There  was  a  wild  mecaee  in  Yaldor's  answering  glance:  his  own 
sudden  sharpness  of  anguish  made  him  unjust,  and  his  fiery  ang^  rose  in 
revolt  against  his>  unknown  rival. 

Strathmore  looked  at  him,  aad  ^ke  irith  a  rare  and  singular  sym- 
pathy in  the  gentleness  of  his  voice ;  the  young  love  of  Lucille  lay  warm 
in  hi»  heart,  and  made  him  more  merciful  to  all  men,  specially  so  to  those 
wka  had  sought  her  in  vain. 

^<  Yaldor,  hear  me  first.  What  I  said  to  you  I  honestly  beMeved,  or  I 
had  never  spoken  \^  I  thought  that  Lucille  loved  you.  I  tdd  her  woid 
for  word  what  you  desired  me.  I  did  your  cause  every  jv»tice— you 
know  me,  and  you  know  that  I  should  do  so.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour,  that  I  dreamt  as  little  as  yourself  that  I  should  have  now  to  tell 
y<m  what——" 

'<  Who  is  loved  by  her?** 

The  question  broke  fiercely  and  swiftly  in  upon  his  words ;  sus^cion 
flashed  in  on  him,  for  the  jealous  glanoe  of  her  rejected  lover  saw,  what  no 
other  eyes  had  perchance  noted,  the  altered  look  which  had  come  upon 
Strathmore's  face  since  the  night  when  they  had  parted  beneath  the 
nsdms,  a  look  of  lights  of  rest,  of  relief  of  something  tiiat  was  almost 
happkiesB. 

«Iam." 

''Your 

They  faced  each  other  in  the  twilight,  and  their  eyes  met.  Strath- 
more's  face  was  calm,  filled  stiU  with  mudi  of  conpassion,  and  free  to  all 
serutiny,  for  to  Yaldor's  cause  he  had  done  his  duty  honourably  and  fully, 
and  he  deserved  no  reproach  at  his  handa  Yaldor's  was  deeply  flushed 
with  the  wild  blood  of  the  South;  there  was  danger  in  it,  and  the  tumult 
of  a  jealous  paasioB. 

"  You !     God  in  heaveta,  then  you  lied  to  me !" 

Strathmore's  &ce  grew  dark  and  stern;  the  lightning  leapi^  to  his  eyes 
for  a  second.— only  for  that, — he  eould  make  extenuation  and  have  patience 
here,  and  there  was  nothing  harsher  than  a  proud  and  just  dignity  in  his 
look  and  in  his  words : 
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'^  In  a  calmer  moment  you  will  see  yon  do  me  injustice.  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  any  man  who  knows  my  name  to  accuse  me  of 
cowardice  or  dishonour.  I  kept  my  word  to  you  strictly ;  it  was  an 
after  hazard  which  revealed  to  me  what  when  we  parted  I  dreamt  as 
little  as  you." 

"  She  loves  you  I — you!** 

There  was  something  almost  of  terror  and  incredulity,  mingled  with 
the  misery,  with  which  he  stood  before  Strathmore  in  the  heavy  gloom  of 
the  early  night.  Strathmore  bent  his  head ;  something  of  passion  was 
rising  in  him,  and  he  would  not  allow  it  rein;  with  the  soft  touch  of 
Lucille's  lips  in  their  first  kiss  of  love,  gentleness  had  stolen  into  his  heart, 
and  wakened  compassion  in  him  towards  those  who  suffered. 

"  And  you — ^you  return  it  ?  you  allow  it  ?  you  will  wed  her  ?" 

A  haughty  anger  passed  over  Strathmore's  face : 

"  Assuredly.     She  will  be  my  wife." 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  the  winds,  slowly  rising,  swept  up  with  a 
hollow  and  melancholy  moan  through  the  dying  leaves  of  the  autumn 
trees. 

Valdor  looked  at  him,  the  blood  staining  his  face,  his  breath  thick 
and  laboured,  his  words,  startled  and  bewildered,  stifled  in  his  throat : 

"  Your  wife  I  Oh  my  God!  never  if  I  live !  You  have  betrayed  me, 
and  you  shall  renounce  all  thought  of  her !" 

Strathmore's  teeth  clenched,  but  he  strove  to  hold  down  his  wrath, 
aod  he  succeeded  ;  it  was  with  a  melancholy  and  proud  forbearance,  the 
more  touching  and  the  more  worthy  that  it  was  so  alien  to  his  nature, 
that  he  answered  now : 

'^  Those  are  strange  words,  but  you  have  a  right  to  feel  bitterly,  and 
I  must  wait  till  with  reflection  and  time  you  do  me  more  justice.  I  can 
but  give  you  my  word  that  I  acted  in  honour  and  honesty  to  you,  while  I 
had  no  thought  that  her  love " 

*'  Her  love,  hers  I  I  swear  to  Heaven  you  shall  renounce  such  an  un- 
hallowed, unnatural,  forbidden  union,"  cried  Valdor,  wildly  and  blindly, 
with  imperious  command.  ^'  Strathmore !  listen  to  me.  I  may  never  w^ 
her,  but  neither  shall  you.  I  forbid  such  a  marriage,  I  arrest  it;  you 
shall  renounce  it  to-night  and  for  ever!" 

"  You  ?     Are  you  a  madman  ?" 

He  spoke  calmly  yet,  but  the  forbearance  was  passing  from  his  soul 
and  the  pitying  tranquillity  from  his  face,  though  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  heard  did  not  as  yet  dawn  on  him,  for  he  deemed  the  secret  too 
safely  buried  to  be  ever  brought  to  light;  no  living  being  knew  Lucille  as 
ErrolFs  child. 

Valdor  drew  nearer  still  to  him,  his  hot  Southern  blood  up,  his  eyes  lit 
with  dangerous  menace,  his  pain  blinding  him  to  all  memory,  save  that 
the  man  before  him  was  his  rival,  who  had  robbed  him  of  what  he 
loved. 

"  I  arrest  it,  I  forbid  it !  By  the  God  above  us  you  shall  never  be  the 
husband  of  Lucille." 

Strathmore's  arms  were  folded  with  his  habitual  attitude  across  his 
chest,  and  his  eyes  looked  steadily  into  the  face  of  Valdor,  in  the  deepening 
gloom  of  the  night. 

"  Tou  forbid  it?— and  how?" 

"  I  shall  tell  her  that  you  were  the  murderer  of  her  father." 
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The  words  broke,  abrupt  and  hideous,  on  the  silence, — Strathmore 
started,  his  face  grew  white  in  the  grey  gloom,  and  into  his  eyes  came  a 
terrible  hunted  agony ;  was  he  ever  to  strive  toward  expiation  and  ever  to 
have  it  shattered  from  his  g^rasp?  He  lost  the  strength,  the  memory,  the 
calm  which  might  still,  at  cost  of  truth,  have  baffled  his  accuser ;  and  any 
who  had  looked  on  him  then  would  have  pitied  to  their  heart's  core  the 
man  whose  haughtiest  pride,  whose  humblest  remorse,  were  alike  powerless 
to  wash  out  and  to  atone  for  a  repented  past :  any, — save  one  who  loved 
where  he  loved ! 

"You — you — "  he  gasped  ;  then  his  voice  died,  his  dread,  his  anguish 
were  less  for  himself  than  they  were  for  her  whose  death-blow  would  be 
the  knowledge  of  his  crime. 

Valdor  looked  on  him  without  pity,  for  the  evil  spirit  of  a  jealous 
passion  possessed  him,  and  while  it  reigned  darkened  his  heart,  and  drove 
thence  all  compassion,  all  mercy,  all  generous  chivalry  to  his  rival. 

"  Ay !  Here,  where  you  slew  him,  I  swear  to  God  that  she  shall 
know  the  hand  which  she  would  caress  as  her  husband's,  took  the  life 
which  gave  her  own.     Will  she  wed  you  then?    Ask  yourself!" 

"  Wed  me !     My  God  !  you  would  be  her  death  1" 

His  voice  was  filled  with  a  fearful  agony,  for  it  was  her  life  which 
hung  in  the  balance  and  not  his  own  alone.  He  had  no  thought  to 
mislead  the  man  who  thus  accused  him,  though  he  knew  not  whence  his 
knowledge  had  been  gleaned;  for  bis  strength  had  broken  down  before 
the  sudden  danger,  and  the  nature  of  Strathmore,  when  the  world  had 
not  warped  it,  was  instinctively  truth:  truth,  be  temptation,  or  cost  what 
they  might. 

"  Her  death  I  Better  that  than  marriage  with  her  father's  assassin  !" 
broke  in  Valdor,  bitterly,  for  his  soul  was  at  riot  with  many  passions, 
and  in  his  despair  he  grew  cruel  and  reckless.  "  If  you  would  spare  her, 
renounce  that ;  swear  to  me  that  never,  whether  I  live  or  die,  shall 
Lucille  be  your  wife,  ^r  I  arrest  your  union  at  any  cost,  by  letting  her 
know  you  as  you  are.  She  is  the  daughter  of  ErroU ;  she  shall  hear  how 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  friend  he  trusted  more  than  a  brother !" 

Strathmore — he  whose  heart  was  of  bronze  and  nerve  of  steel—quivered 
like  a  woman  who  is  struck  a  brutal  blow ;  that  look  of  hunted,  appealing 


proud  and  the  inflexible,  held  the  vilest  words  which  could  scourge  his 
An  but  his  due  chastisement,  to  be  taken  in  silence  and  submission,  and 
here  he  had  no  force,  no  defiance,  no  power,  for  she  was  menaced  ! 
And  for  her  he  stooped  as  for  himself  he  would  have  never  done. 

He  stood  before  Valdor,  his  head  drooped,  his  face  livid,  his  hands  out- 
stretched in  the  first  prayer  of  supplication  to  which  Strathmore  had 
ever  bent  to  any  living  man.  ^ 

"  Your  words  are  bitter,  but  /  merit  them  ;  were  they  a  thousandfold 
harder  I  should  have  no  title  to  resent  them.  I,  *  a  murderer!'  I  am  at 
your  mercy,  so  is  she ;  I  would  not  ask  it  for  myself,  but  for  her— for 
her." 

His  voice  dropped  inarticulate,  with  strong  eflfort  he  commanded  it, 
and  spoke  again,  lifting  his  head  with  the  proud  dignity  natural  to  him, 
touchingly  mingled  with  the  self-humiliation  so  alien  to  his  nature. 
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<<  You  have  my  secret ;  measure  my  thirst  forexpiaiion  by  tbe  vilenesa 
of  Jiiy  crime — it  is  as  great,  greater  it  eould  not  be  !  Ske  T^as  hk  trust 
to  me  ;  in  her  peace,  her  life,  lie  my  sole  power  of  atonement  to  Hm. 
For  the  love  of  God  spare  me  that  I  By  your  power,  be  generous !  By 
your  tenderness  to  her,  do  not  deal  her  her  deathblow  ?  She  is  innocenty 
would  you  strike  her? — destroy  her?— curse  her  soul  with  that  deadly 
tale  of  vilest  guilt  ?  Not  as  rival  to  rival,  but  as  nmn  to  man  I  implore 
you.     Have  mercy — not  to  me,  not  to  me — ^but  to  her !" 

Not  in  the  proudest  hours  of  his  powerful  oratory  had  his  eloquence 
been  so  true  as  now,  when  it  lay  but  in  the  broken,  hollow  words  of  a 
great  agony ! — ^his  haughty  nature  bent  and  stricken,  his  guilt  confessed, 
his  soul  laid  bare  ! 

Alas !  he  who  else  had  been  swiftest  to  be  touched  and  won  by  the 
prayer  of  a  proud  life  laid  subject,  here  was  bUnd,  and  steeled,  and  without 
pity  in  that  hour,  for — ^he  loved. 

''  Renounce  your  marriage,  and  she  shall  not  know  her  father's  blood 
is  on  your  hands." 

In  the  gloom  of  the  nigi^  l^e  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  man  who 
had  his  secret;  and  Strathmore  learned  the  bitterness  that  lies  in  mercy 
denied  to  extremity. 

"  Renounce  ?  I  cannot !  My  peace  I  would  surrender,  my  life  you 
should  have  to  torture  as  you  wouM,  I  have  no  claim  to  {uty,  no  right  to 
joy  !  but  I  cannot  give  up  hers,  I  cannot  leave  her  forsaken,  insulted, 
her  youth  embittered,  her  life  more  than  widowed !  Hy  God !  it  is  her 
happiness  that  is  my  solitary  atonement  to  l^r  £gither.  Wre(^  that !  l^ 
my  own  hand,  my  own  consent !  Are  you  brute  not  man  that  you  adk 
it  ?  Would  you  be  nearer  her  love  because  Ae  were  divorced  by  me  ?" 
The  blood  stained  Valdor's  feu^e,  and  on  it  came  no  pity. 
"  Renounce  her !"  he  said,  fiewely,  "  mr  she  «hall  know  you  as  yon 
are!" 

"You  are  resolved?" 
"  Yes,  by  the  God  above  us  !" 
"  So  be  it— ^o  your  worst !" 

Then  Strathmore  lifted  his  head  and  stood  erect ;  he  pleaded  no  more, 
and  on  his  face,  calm  now,  the  look  of  iron  pride,  of  chill  tranquillity*^ 
the  look  vvhkxAi  i99B  evil — had  xsetumed.  It  was  the  fecial  and  unhappy 
fiate  of  this  strange  nature  that  wh^iever  it  strove— ^si^ove  earnestly— 
towards  better  things  and  gentler  thoughts,  thetse  a  circumstance  arose 
and  turned  it -backward  into  darkness,  and  denied  its  vise  into  ikie  holier 
light.  In  the  night  which  had  now  wholly  descended  they  fronted  one 
another ;  the  fiery  menace  of  his  foe  met  by  a  cold  and  fathomless 
defiance,  and  in  Strathmore's  eyes,  although  the  memory  of  him  wrhom 
he  had  slain  yonder  in'  the  poisonous  gloom  beside  the  old  deex^watter, 
still  lay  like  a  sacred  chain  binding  down  his  passdons,  there  was  a  g^a&ee 
dangerous  to  the  man  who  had  driven  him  to  extvemity.  Then,  wiAoofc 
word  or  sign,  he  turned  away  from  him  and  went  slowly  through  the 
gloom,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  while  Valdor,  with  swift,  un- 
even steps,  swept  onward,  whither  he  eared  not  and  knew  not,  into  ibe 
dark  sear  woodland  of  the  deserted  place. 

Fear  need  have  followed  him  dose  as  his  shadow ;  he  had  wrobged, 
and  denied,  and  fitung  to  extremity,  when  it  was  abased,  and  unveiled^ 
and  suppliant,  a  nature  which  never  forgave* 
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IV. 

EVIL  DONE  THAT  GOOD  MAT  COME. 

The  kofcywkdge  t^t  Valdor  keld  t^e  secret  which,  once  told,  must 
part  for  ever  Lucille's  life  from  his,  left  Strathmore  stunned  like  a  man 
felled  by  an  unseen  blow  on  the  brain.     As  he  liad  said,  so  he  had  be- 
lieved, that  no  living  soul  could  find  traoe  of  her  birt^  and  the  stroke 
fell  soddenly  and  wiiiiout  warning,  paralysing  the  hand  which  had 
deemed  its  strength  strong  to  4dl  control  of  oircumstanoe.     He  was 
wound  beyond  escape  in  the  folds  of  fate,  as  the  Laocoon  in  the  serpent 
coOs.     And  die  sickening  sense  of  peweriessness — the  most  terrible 
tmtvre,  I  think,  which  this  world  holds,  certainly  the  most  terrible  to  one 
whose  will  is  ifordMe,  and  wbo^e  habit  is  to  role— tightened  about  him, 
aad  stiied  his  very  life.     He  lost  i^l  sense,  save  l£at  of  an  impotent 
^spair,  in  which  lie  tore  at  his  bonds  and  writhed  beneath  the  retribu- 
tion of  his  past;  a  maddened,  feveriA  ftgony^  under  whose  goad  all  the 
evil  of  his  nature  rose,  a  giant  in  its  desperation.    His  own  life  he  would 
bave  flttng  down  a  prey  to  any  fate  that  could  have  seized  it ;  but  hers ! 
—there  was  no  sin,  no  guilt,  that  Strat^imore  would  have  shrunk  from  to 
ward  off  ^m  her  fur  and  holy  innocence  the  dark  curse  of  his  buried  crime. 
It  left  him  no  more  than  the  i^eer  wild  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
such  as  tliat  on  whttch  men  and  brutes  act  in  a  moment  of  supreme 
and  hideous  peril.    His  calm  had  been  shattered,  his  reason  had  reeled; 
for  the  moment  he  had  lost  that  keen  acumen  which  in  state-crafb 
placed  him  beyond  rival — that  cool,  dear  wisdom  which  led  him,  un- 
erring, to  men's  eveiy  weakness  and  every  impulse.     Else,  had  he 
judged   more  truly  of  his  foe;    else',  had  he  known  that — his  swift 
Southern  passion  onoe  bated — justice  and  mercy  would  have  revived  in 
Tiddor,  and  his  hand  would  have  withheld  the  blow  which  could  not 
have  avenged  liian,  save  by  striking  at  the  <me  whom  he  loved  most 
gently  and  most  chivalrously.     It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  French 
Noble  to  be  pitiless  or  cruel ;  a  generous  repentance  fc^owed  swift  on 
every  tiiougnt  or  act  of  passion— it  did  so  now.     Bitterness  of  soul,  and 
the  jei^usy  c^  a  love  which,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  sweetest  bope^ 
had  been  denied  and  dashed  to  earth,  had  goaded  him  fior  ^  hour  into 
hatred  and  resdution  inexorable  as  those  of  the  man  t^ey  menaced.    He 
saw  in  Strathmore  but  the  rival  who  had  robbed  him;  he  wronged  him, 
in  the  hot  haste  of  a  bitter  disappointment,  by  the  belief  that  he  had 
hetrayed  iSne  embassy  entrusted  to  him ;  he  grasped,  in  the  desperation 
of  his  love,  at  the  revei^  which  would  sunder  her  for  ever  from  Uie  man 
who  stood  before  him.     And  for  the  hour  Yaldor  was  blind  with  that 
passion  which  makes  men  devils;  and  was  witiMut  pity  for  him  who  had 
been  pitiless. 

But,  as  the  grey  mecmng  ^dawned,  and  the  day  rolled  on,  through 
whose  dreary  length  he  was  chained  to  his  diamber  for  the  sake  of 
tiie  cause  which  1^  served,  lest  his  piresence  shotdd  be  known  in  Pari% 
tiieevil  i^irit  left  him,  and  the  noUer  regained  its  hdd.  The  bittemesa 
relaxed,  with  which  he  had  been  drunk  as  with  raki,  till  humanity  w«9 
deadened  by  it,  and  no  thought  was  left  him  but  revenge ;  justice  oame 
back  to  him,  and  all  the  softer  thoughts  of  a  love  which  was  esseatialiy 
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pure  and  true  arose,  and  made  him  shrink  from  a  vengeance  which  must 
strike  at  her.  His  heart  smote  him  for  the  mercilessness  with  which  he 
had  been  steeled  to  the  prayer  of  the  proud  nature  which  had  stooped  to 
plead,  and  to  the  remorse  which  had  been  laid  bare  before  him  in  its 
anguish  for  expiation.  He  saw  that,  as  great  as  had  been  the  crime  of 
this  man,  so  was  his  repentance  holy  and  sacred;  his  conscience  recoiled 
from  undoing  the  labour  of  repentance,  from  destroying  the  innocent  with 
the  sin  of  the  guilty,  from  smiting  him  who  strove  towards  a  just  atone- 
ment with  the  deeds  of  his  own  past. 

He  knew  how  Lucille  loved  Strathmore,  for  he  had  studied  that  love, 
and  feared  it,  till  a  false  hope  had  blinded  him  with  its  traitor-sweetness. 
He  knew  now  how  the  haughty  and  pitiless  soul  of  the  man  whom  the 
world  called  heartless  and  conscienceless,  had  been  scourged  by  the  flail 
of  remorse,  and  had  centred  its  sole  power  of  restitution  in  one  young 
frail  life.  And  the  nobler  nature  wrestled  in  him  with  that  which  was 
more  evil,  and  overthrew  the  baser.  "  His  remorse  is  holy — it  is  not 
for  me  to  touch  it.  Had  she  loved  me  I  should  have  reverenced  his 
secret ;  because  her  love  is  his,  shall  I  turn  traitor  ?"  This  was  the  true 
instinct  of  the  knightly  heart  of  the  French  noble;  and  as  the  long  browa 
autumn  day  ended  and  night  stole  near,  he  rose  armed  with  such  strength 
as  manhood  may  best  bring  to  meet  the  bitterness  of  cheated  hope  and 
joy  dashed  down  for  ever,  and  went  out  into  the  falling  twilight  to  say 
this,  and  this  only,  to  him  whom  Lucille  loved. 

And  as  he  felt  the  first  cool  rush  of  the  evening  wind,  and  left  the 
solitude  of  his  chamber  for  the  chilly  yellow  night,  a  shadow  that  he  saw 
not  stole  towards  him,  and  he  was  arrested — a  State  Prisoner. 

In  the  stillness  of  that  night  Strathmore  stood  beside  the  tomb  where 
deep  in  the  stainless  marble  was  carved  the  record  of  his  crime.  The 
white  autumn  mists  were  heavy  on  the  air,  the  winds  sighed  among  the 
long  grass  that  blew  above  ErroU's  grave,  and  the  gold-leaved  boughs  of 
the  dying  trees  swayed  over  the  stone  where  he  was  lain  in  the  dark  dank 
earth — forgot  by  all  save  one. 

Strathmore  stood  there,  in  the  chilly,  moonless  night,  beside  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain  in  all  the  noon  and  glory  of  his 
manhood  ;  and  his  heart  was  sick  with  the  deadly  pain  of  the  past,  and 
with  the  burden  of  the  future.  For  evil  had  seized  both.  And  the  sin- 
taint  from  that  which  was  gone,  breathed  over,  and  reached  and  poisoned 
the  fair  years  ungrasped. 

He  knew  that  the  ghastly  story  of  his  sin  would  be  as  surely  death  to  her 
as  the  touch  of  poison  or  the  breath  of  pestilence ;  he  knew  tnat  the  young 
life  of  Lucille,  wound  in  his  own,  and  living  but  in  his  love,  would  be 
smitten  more  gently  by  the  fellest  disease  that  ever  seized  the  loveliness 
of  youth,  than  by  the  words  which  should  bid  her  see  in  him  who  sought 
her  with  a  husband's  tenderness  the  assassin  of  those  who  gave  her  birth. 
It  was  not  his  own  passion,  his  own  peace,  his  own  love ;  not  the  shelter 
of  his  crime,  or  the  years  of  his  future,  or  the  desire  of  his  soul  which  was 
at  the  stake  and  in  the  balance — these  he  would  have  riven  up  a  prey  to 
any  fate,  a  meet  sacrifice  to  any  vengeance  fhat  befel  him;  what  was  in 
jeopardy  was  hers — hers,  the  guiltless,  the  hallowed,  his  trust  from  the 
dead,  whom  he  had  loved  as  David  loved  the  son  of  Saul,  whom  he  had 
slsdn  as  Cam  slew  the  son  of  Eve. 
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She  must  be  spared.  This  was  the  sole  thought,  the  sole  sense  that 
was  left  him.  He  had  been  denied  mercy.  And,  swift  as  naphtha  to 
flame,  under  the  torture,  all  the  evil  in  him  leapt  to  life.  With  that 
denial  his  resolve  was  taken,  blind,  and  knowing  neither  how  nor  when 
its  way  would  be  pioneered,  but  fixed  and  inflexible — the  resolve  to 
silence  at  any  cost,  at  any  peril,  the  man  whose  knowledge  of  his  secret 
menaced  the  life  of  Lucille.  Woe  for  him  !  the  haughty  soul  of  Strath- 
more had  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  mould  the  shape 
and  way  of  fate  at  will,  and  that  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  is  but  to 
add  sin  to  sin,  sepulchre  to  sepulchre. 

When  he  left  his  foe  in  the  still  autumn  night  his  will  was  set,  forged 
to  iron  in  the  fires  of  an  agonised  and  imminent  terror.  Crime  itself 
looked  holy  in  his  sight  if  for  her,  and  all  that  could  save  her  was  jus- 
tified to  him. 

Yet,  it  had  been  truly  said  of  him,  ^'  A  bad  man  sometimes,  a  dan- 
gerous man  always,  but  a  false  man — never.''  And  his  soul  recoiled 
from  the  sole  means  of  preservation  which  rose  within  his  grasp  as  it 
would  have  recoiled  from  some  dastard  poison  with  which  he  had  been 
tempted  to  still  the  life  which  held  his  secret.  Strathmore,  guilty  in 
much,  and  cruel  where  his  will  was  crossed,  had  no  taint  of  the  traitor  in 
him.  Great  crimes  might  stain  him,  but  baseness  or  perfidy  had  no 
lodging  in  his  nature.  His  creed  of  honour  was  lofty,  knightly,  un- 
sullied— the  creed  of  the  Norman  nobles  whose  blood  was  in  his  veins— 
and  an  act  that  even  drew  nigh  the  vileness  of  betrayal  was  loathsome, 
and  had  ever  been  impossible  to  him. 

Yet  here,  in  the  blindness  of  a  great  and  horrible  dread,  in  the  sudden 
agony  with  which  he  saw  Lucille  menaced,  and  knew  that  he  must  silence 
the  lips  which  could  breathe  his  secret,  or  see  her  life  destroyed — ^here, 
there  rose  but  one  means  of  salvation  for  her,  and  to  shield  her  he 
grasped  it.  All  looked  just  to  him  which  should  be  done  to  save  the 
innocent  from  the  burden  of  his  guilt;  all,  that  for  himself  he  would 
have  withstood,  grew  to  him  a  resistless  tempting,  a  sin  righteous  and 
imperative,  when  it  stood  out  before  him  as  the  sole  force  by  which  he 
could  ward  from  her  the  knowledge  of  the  guilt  that  stained  the  hand  she 
loved — the  hand  pledged  to  her  as  her  husband's. 

The  ordeal  was  fearful  to  him.  His  soul  recoiled  from  evil,  and,  "  as 
the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-springs,"  thirsted  for  peace — peace  of 
heart,  peace  of  conscience.  And  it  escaped  him-— ever,  ever.  He  was 
driven  on  and  on  unceasing — forced  to  sin  that  the  innocent  might  be 
saved,  forced  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come. 

His  hand  was  not  seen  in  his  work;  none  knew  that  his  mind  had  con- 
ceived it;  silently,  wisely,  with  a  master's  finesse,  with  an  unerring 
skill  the  web  haa  been  woven,  the  mine  was  sprung,  by  means  the 
subtlest  yet  simplest;  a  word,  a  hint — nayl  scarce  so  ^ much — and  the 
State  hounds  were  set  on  the  dot  of  Henri  Cinq's  Royals.  He  had  known 
the  secrets  of  that  too  frank  and  too  chivalrous  party ;  a  thread  dropped 
which  could  not  be  traced  to  him,  a  suggestion  lent  which  could  not 
inyolve  its  speaker,  a  counsel  given  which  was  but  the  well-advised  warn- 
ing of  a  foreign  minister  to  a  friendly  court;  and  he  who  had  been  so 
rash  in  the  bitterness  of  cheated  love  as  to  menace  one  who  never  spared 
friend  in  his  path,  and  never  aimed  save  to  strike  home,  was  flung  into  a 
State  prison,  where  the  loyal  heart  would  consume  in  silence,  and  the 
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kaigbtiy  spirit  would  Imak  in  tolitsde,  till  the  cell  was  diai^ped  Ibr  the 
galley  bench  of  the  Bagne  or  the  malarioiis  swamp  of  Oayenne. 

Stratlnnore  had  wrought  4^  ruin  of  the  nsui  who  had  braved  him--- 
wxonght  it  with  the  sobtk,  merciless,  unfahering  will  widi  wUeh  his  Eaee 
destr^ped  whatever  was  hold  enough  and  raad  enough  to  cross  their  road 
and  oppose  their  power.  Bat  his  soul  bad  sickened  firom  it,  and  in  it  he 
had  endured  £br  Lncille  what  for  no  other  stake  he  would  have  suffered. 
He  would  have  refused  to  save  himself  by  soch  a  cost ;  he  paid  it  to  save 
her.  He,  whose  honour  his  foulest  enemies  could  not  impeadi,  knew 
himself  false  to  the  man  who  had  pboed  faith  in  him ;  the  cowardice  of 
betrayal  tainted,  in  his  own  sight  and  his  own  knowledge,  the  act  by 
which  his  rival  and  his  foe  had  been  given  up  to  a  doom  not  £ess  inexorably 
scarce  less  cruel,  than  the  grave ;  for  the  single  time  in  a  long  life  wMdi 
unscrupulous,  pitiless,  stained  with  guilt,  had  yet  never]^been  soiled  wHh 
one  unknightly  taint,  he  Imew  himself  a  traitor  to  his  trust,  a  traitor  to 
his  creed. 

And  he  stood  there  beside  the  tomb  of  the  dead  amn  for  whose  sake 
he  had  done  this  thing." 

"  Tnutor !  traitor  !**  said  Strathmore,  in  his  teeth,  and  in  his  eyes  was 
a  terrible  wistful  muery  as  they  gamed  down  on  the  black  grass  that  grew 
thick  above  Erroll's  grave.  "  I  only  needed  to  be  that!  God  help  me! 
I  said  her  life  should  be  before  my  own.  So  has  it  been,  so  ishall  it  be. 
It  is  done  for  yeur  sake,  in  yeur  trust.  Oh  God !  surely  for  you,  though 
sot  for  me        ■" 

In  his  throat  rose  one  deep,  teariess  sob  that  broke  the  ffllence  of  the 
night.  Not  for  himself — never  for  himself — but  for  the  dead  whom  he 
loved,  and  the  guiltless  life  that  he  guarded,  surely  the  work  of  \k 
expation  woijdd  not  fail  at  the  last  ? 

At  the  last? 

"  THOSE  WHOM  GOD  HATH  JOINED  TOGETHEB  LET  NOT  MAN  PUT  ASUNDBB." 

^<  Evil  done  that  good  zaay  come."  Bai^  and  unhallowed  work  whicfc 
tampers  Mdth  the  Unseen,  and  sows  the  poison  seeds  t^Ntt  the  golden  frdt 
may  bloom ;  at  the  core  of  thre  fruit  will  not  the  poison  erear  he'fcand  ? 

Yet  if  the  «ause  of  any  earthly  life  could  have  justified  tJHtt  toacfaiBg 
of  unfolded  destiny,  hers  would  have  been  that  one;  hers  which  he 
deemed  he  had  done  justly  to  spare  at  ^ny  cost,  »s  he  looked  on  her  in 
her  loveliness,  and  met  tbe^sweet,  ^y,  half  veiled  joy  of  her  iftir  eyes. 

His  approachiog  onarrtage  had  been  made  pubkc,  and  the  world  had 
aten  nothii^  save  that  which  was  most  natural  in  it.  There  was,  tra^ 
aome  wide  disparity  of  years  between  them,  but  then  he  had  altered  so 
Ettle  in  p«*son  from  what  he  had  been  at  thirty,  and  had  «n  emineaoe  of 
80  brilliant  a  fame,  ^t  the  worid  £slt  no  wonder  that  in  his  matority  ef 
miMfc  and  of  power  tlve  cdid  Statesman  ^lould  have'&sohmted,  and  heoi 
lascinated  by,  the  heautlftil  youth  of  his  orphaned  ward.  Once  resdired 
on,  he  hastened  his  marriage  with  the  least  de^  that  was  pessH^e-* 
hastened  it  with  a  Testes,  fevered  impatieace  that  almred*  fiur'^ore  « the 
disquiet  of  dread  than  in  the  st^W  anxiety  of  passkm.  The  knowledge 
that  o^  Hved  who  knew  his  secret  filled  nim  with  a  ceaseless  and  bitter 
fear  ever  gnawing  at  his  peace ;  he  was  silenced,  from  the  grip  that  hdd 
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faim  Valdor  would  never  again  be  fi^ee  to  eome  forth  and  lift  up  the  Toil 
that  hung  before  that  ghastly  past ;  7«t  that  his  secret  was  in  Uie  power 
of  one  living  man,  however  that  man  were  atri^cen  powerless,  filled  with 
the  deadly  unnest  of  an  eTcr-consdocis,  never-banished  dread,  the  soid 
which  through  a  long  life  had  never  learned  before  what  it  was  to  jf^r. 
In  her  presence  this  was  lulled,  in  her  dlMence  it  £Ek8tened  on  him  resist- 
lessly  with  a  haunting,  nameless  terror.  Danger  had  risen  onee;  never 
more  could  he  feel  ^cure  it  would  not  timq  agiun,  not  again  to  be  thus 
grappled  with  and  huded  down  ere  its  touch  could  reach  her.  It  was  this 
T?huji  made  him  hasten  his  marriage  to  its  earliest ;  he  felt  that  her  life 
was  unsafe  until  placed  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  sever  from  him, 
until  guarded  by  lum  with  the  title  and  the  power  of  a  husband. 
'^.  It  was  still  but  autumn,  not  a  month  from  the  day  when  he  had  first 
^ken  to  hex  of  love,  when  he  stood  m^h  her  the  night  before  their  mar- 
riage-day, looking  on  that  life  which  still  seemed  to  him  too  young,  too 
pore,  too  angel-l^e  for  grosser  toadi  of  passion,  with  which  his  own  love 
was  wdl-nigh  to  him  as  much  profenity  and  desecration  as  had  seemed 
tte  love  of  other  men.  There  are  lives  m  their  beautiful  first  youtii,  ere 
childhood  is  wholly  left,  ere  womanhood  is  one-half  learned,  which  look 
too  ethereal  and  too  heaven4ent  for  t^  passion-breath  of  any  love,  even 
the  purest  and  tiie  best  Lucille's  was  one.  The  flower  was  too  feir  for 
earth. 

Without,  that  mght,  the  seas  ran  high,  and  tiie  dai^  waves  were 
flung  agiunst  the  granite  headlands,  and  t^  winds  were  wild  among  the 
tossing  gorze ;  but  where  they  stood  in  solitude,  there  were  warm  scented 
lur,  and  lambent  light,  and  delicate  bright  hues,  and  flowers  in  all  their 
Bummer  blossom,  and  Lucille  neither  Baw  or  knew  4te  darkness  of  the 
night.     Hb  kiss  was  on  h^  lips,  his  moice  was  in  her  ear. 

'^  And  yon  are  luippy?*'  Strathmore  murmured  as  he  bent  over  her. 
It  was  strange  how  refi^lessly  and  how  wistfully  the  ookl,  proud,  strong 
man  a^ed  this  of  one  whose  young  years  took  all  their  joy  from  him— 
the  question  whose  answer  he  knew  so  well !  But  of  that  answer  he 
^wtt  never  weary— never  weary  to  see  as  he  did  now  the  rich  love- light  in 
her  feoe,  the  gkdness  in  her  smile,  while  d»e  nestied  closer  in  his  breast  as 
to  her  best-loved,  be€rt;-truBted  sheltw,  half  shy,  half-^med  still  in  the 
awe  and  beauty  of  her  new  and  wondering  joy. 

Lucille  was  happy— ^hapj^  through  him,  Strathmore  asked  no  nu»e 
of  God  c^  man  than  this,  and  a^ed  not  this  for  his  own  sake.  For,  in 
Hs  remorse,  and  in  his  expiation,  the  haughty  arroganoe  of  his  nature 
was  smitten  down,  humbled  to  lowest  depths ;  and  where  he  stood,  on 
that  marriage-eve,  with  her  lips  against  lus  che^,  and  her  life  sheltered 
on  his  heart,  he  bowed  ins  head  over  her  with  an  unspoken  prayer : 

"  For  hOT  sake— 4n  his  trust— oh,  God !  give  me  power  to  ke^  her 
thus  for  ever !" 

And  in  his  heart  a  voice  spoke — that  voice  of  'God  which  men  call 
conscience.  ^'  Why  was  evil  done  that  good  might  come  ?  Sin  added 
yet  again  to  sin  is  but  barrier  piled  on  barxier  betwixt  a  soul  and  its 
atonement." 

It  was  noon'  on  the  day  of  the  solemmsation  of  his  marriage,  and 
Strathmore  stood  among  some  of  the  proudest  ci  his  order,  speaking  on 
thetrifles  of  the  hour  with  his  habitual  soft,  low,  slight  laugh.   The  accus- 
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tomed  serenity  was  on  his  face,  the  coiuily  smile  upon  his  lips,  the  languor 
in  the  cold,  harmonioos  music  of  his  voice;  they  saw  in  mm  but  one  of 
themselves,  a  chill,  subtle,  haughty  statesman,  a  consummate  courtier, 
an  indomitable  leader,  ruler  of  a  lofty  power,  reaper  of  a  ripe  ambition ; 
they  saw  no  change  in  him.  But  in  his  heart  was  the  restless  fever  of  a 
passionate  disquiet,  the  gnawing  consciousness  of  traitorous  e?il  wrought 
that  good  might  be  its  offspring;  before  his  sight  rose  the  past,  in  his  ear 
rang,  like  a  prophecy,  words  once  read :  ''  Oblivion  cannot  be  hired." 

*'  God  is  my  witness  no  impulse  of  passion,  no  vileness  of  self  pity, 
no  thought  of  my  own  peace  actuated  me — it  was  for  her,  for  her  alone,'' 
he  told  himself  perpetually,  and  said  aright ;  for  passion  he  would  have 
trampled  out,  self-pity  was  a  weakness  that  was  unknown  to  him,  and 
his  lonfi;ing  to  fulfil  the  trust  of  Erroli  was  holy,  sincere,  and  without 
taint,  though  its  fruit  and  its  action  were  error.  Yet  a  terrible  unrest 
was  on  him ;  a  sickening  dread  possessed  him — ^he  who  had  feared  the 
laws  of  neither  God  nor  man.  Was  the  darkness  of  his  own  life  fit  to 
blend  with  the  pure  dawn  of  hers  ?  Was  a  hidden  sin  such  shield  as 
should  have  guarded  her  ?  Was  the  knowledge  of  g^ilt  meet  guest  for 
the  heart  on  which  hers  would  rest  ? 

He  thrust  thought  from  him,  and  it  would  return.  He  bade  the  past 
be  buried,  and  it  rose  ag^in.  He  strove  to  behold  but  the  fairness  of  the 
future,  and  the  dead  years  swarmed  around  and  mocked  him.  He  was 
master  of  all  men  save  of  himself  I'— and  as  he  stood  there,  in  his  chill  and 
courtly  calm,  on  him  were  a  deadly  bitterness  of  foreboding,  a  fevered  and 
nameless  fear,  unseen  of  men. 

Then,  as  Lucille  came  into  his  presence,  these  were  forgotten,  and  as  he 
looked  on  her,  he  remembered  nothing  but  the  young  and  holy  love  that 
was  his  own.  They  who  were  gathered  there  were  world-worn,  languid, 
cold  to  much,  indifferent  to  all ;  men  and  women  who  wore  the  purples 
of  the  patrician,  and  had  long  forgot  the  creeds,  even  where  they  still 
kept  the  years,  of  youth.  Yet  there  were  none  among  them  who,  be- 
holding Lucille  on  that,  her  bridal  morning,  were  not  touched  to  some- 
thing of  mournful  and  unbidden  tenderness  at  sight  of  that  fair  and 
opening  life,  with  the  innocence  of  the  childhood  which  had  been  so  lately 
left,  and  the  awe  of  the  deep  love  which  had  been  so  newly  taught, 
sacred  upon  its  beauty.  They  knew  not  why  they  felt  thus,  they 
did  not  seek  to  know;  thus,  long  ago,  perchance,  they  might  have 
felt,  looking  on  the  beautiful  dawn  of  an  early  tremulous  shadowless 
day,  rising  in  summer  light,  conscious  themselves  how  soon  that  day 
must  die,  scorched  by  noon  heats,  and  sunk  in  shadows  of  the  night. 

The  low,  sad  lulling  of  the  seas,  beating  on  the  sands  without,  sounded 
audibly  through  the  stillness  in  the  reception-rooms  of  Silver-rest 
Without,  the  autumn  day  was  wild,  and  fitful,  and  tempestuous,  while 
the  grey  curlews  flew  with  startled  cries  over  the  surf,  and  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  scattered  gorze  were  whirled  upon  the  wind.  Bat 
within,  the  stately  chambers  were  filled  with  delicate  colouring,  with 
fair  women,  with  the  gleam  of  diamonds  and  sapphires,  with  the  scent  of 
a  myriad  exotics ;  and  the  light  fell  warm,  and  soft,  and  mellow  about 
Lucille,  and  on  her  young  head,  with  its  white  coronal  of  the  virginal  and 
bridal  flowers.  As  he  bowed  before  her,  and  leading  her  out,  took  his 
place  beside  her,  the  courtier^s  grace  and  dignity  of  his  habitual  manner, 
softened  and  tmged  by  the  infinite  tenderness  that  was  in  him  for  her,  no 
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memory  was  on  him  then  save  of  her  beautiful  youth,  as  her  eyes 
drooped,  full  of  shy  dreamy  lustre,  and  her  face  flushed  in  her  soft  awe, 
in  her  sweet  shame.  The  child  heart  of  Lucille  was  tremulous  at  the 
weight  of  its  own  joy.  What  had  she  done,  she  thought,  that  she  should 
share  his  life  as  no  other  had  ever  done ;  that  she  alone,  of  all  the  world, 
should  be  thus  loved  and  blessed  of  heaven  and  of  him. 

The  words  of  the  marriage  sacrament  commenced,  while  the  ocean 
without  filled  the  stillness  with  the  plaint  of  its  mournful  melody. 

"  I  REQUIRE  AND  CHABGE  YOU  BOTH,  AS  TE  WILL  ANSWER  AT  THE 
DKBADFUL  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT,  WHEN  THE  SECRETS  OF  ALL  HEARTS 
SHALL  BE  DISCLOSED ^* 

The  syllables  fell  slowly  and  solemnly  on  the  hushed  air,  charging  the 
confession  of  all  sin  or  knowledge  which  could  sever  the  lives  that  would 
be  bound  in  one; — and  he  who  heard  them,  while  on  his  soul  was  the 
secret  which  uttered  would  part  their  lives  for  ever,  stood  silent :  and  the 
words  rolled  onward,  echoed  by  the  melancholy  burden  of  the  seas  where 
they  broke,  wave  upon  wave,  on  the  distant  shore. 

Re  was  silent ;  and  what  other  lips  could  tell  the  crime  of  his  buried 
past  ?  None  there.  He  had  said,  *'  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead," 
and  the  dead  speak  not.  Once  only  his  face  lost  its  enforced  look  of 
calm  and  gp*ave  tranquillity  ;  it  was  wnen  her  hand  touched  and  lay  within 
his — his  that  was  branded  with  the  sin  of  Cain. 

Then  the  ritual  which  was  uttered  was  lost  on  his  memory;  the 
scene  that  was  around  him  grew  sickly  and  unreal ;  the  surging  of  the 
seas  beat  and  throbbed  through  his  brain ;  his  eyes  shrank  from  the 
young  loveliness  beside  him,  and  his  voice,  as  it  pledged  her  a  husband's 
vows,  sounded  hollow  in  his  ear.  What  he  saw  was  the  upward  gaze 
of  the  dying  man  whom  he  had  slaughtered,  what  he  heard  were  the 
faint  broken  words,  which  even  in  death,  had  forgiven  him ;  and  for 
one  instant  on  his  face  came  that  look  of  agony,  hunted,  terrible,  guilt- 
stricken,  which  had  come  there  when  in  the  mists  of  the  sunrise  in  the 
years  long  gone,  he  had  read  the  message  of  the  dead,  the  message  of  a 
divine  pardon,  which  had  written  him  out  for  ever  in  his  sight  a  murderer, 
lo  that  hour  it  was  not  Lucille  of  whom  he  thought,  it  was  not  Lucille 
whom  he  saw,  it  was  the  friend  whom  he  had  loved  and  slain. 

The  moment  passed ;  Strathmore  was  master  of  himself.  His  hand 
closed  upon  hers,  his  voice  fell  serene  and  unbroken  on  the  silence,  he 
bowed  his  head  beside  her,  and  unarrested  the  marriage  words  rolled  on 
through  the  quiet  calm,  that  was  only  filled  with  the  dreamy  lulling  of 
the  seas.  His  love  was  pledged  her  as  her  husband's,  the  love  which  had  _ 
been  Marion  Vavasour's.  His  hand  lay  within  hers  as  the  guardian  of 
of  her  life,  the  hand  which  was  stained  with  her  father's  blood. 

"  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  ko  man  put 

ASUNDER." 

On  the  deep  stillness  the  words  were  uttered  which  bound  their  lives 
in  one,  irrevocably,  eternally,  in  the  bond  which  the  world  could  not 
sever,  nor  death  annul. 

And  vrith  her  face  flushed,  as  with  the  wondrous  glory  of  her  future, 
and  luminous  with  the  angel-light  that  Dante  saw  upon  the  face  he  loved 
in  the  Vision  of  the  Paradiso,  Lucille  looked  upward  in  his  eyes — his 
Wife. 
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REMINISCENCES  CONNECTED  WITH  OLD  OAK  PANELLING 
NOW  AT  GUNGROG. 

BT  MORBIS  CHABLES  JONES. 

Old  houses  mended, 
Cost  Ittle  less  than  new  before  they're  ended. 

COIXET  CtBVER, 

Upon  a  small  estate^  in  North  Wales,  belonging  to  the  writer,  there 
stood  an  old  house  somewhat  better  than  a  farmhousei  but  not  good 
enough  to  be  called  a  mansion  ;  in  point  of  architeeture  approaching  ^ 
EUziU>ethan  styl^  and  in  fosrm  not  unlike  half  the  letter  H,  the  entranee 
being  at  the  centre,  between  two  projeetii^  wings,  which  had  their  gabfos 
out  off,  and  had  stone  guoias  at  toe  com^s.  The  house  consisted  of  the 
hall,  some  18  feet  square,  with  an  oak  staircase  and  oak  dado  in  one 
corner^  and  two  sitting-rooms  on  the  left,  and  two  rooms  i»ed  as  kitchens 
QQ  the  right,  each  15  feet  square,  and  8  feet  6  inches  h^h,  wKh  hi:^ 
beams  running  across  each  apartm^at,  and  with  oak  flocnn?  and  dooTS. 
The  story  above  was  a  reproduction  of  the  groimd  floor;  and  the  upper 
story  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  uninhamtable  rooms^ 

The  plasty  accidentally  falling  off  one  of  the  beams  in  the  hall,  re- 
vealed a  black  oak  beam,  of  at  least  18  feet  bearing.  This  circumstanee 
induced  the  writer  to  strip  the  other  beams,,  which  were  found  of  the 
same  solid  material,  and  perh^s  gave  rise  to  his  craving  for  oak,  which 
afterwards  developed  itself. 

The  roof  being  out  of  repair,  and  the  house  g^neratty  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  aa  enlargement  and.  repair  of  the  house  was  conemved,  and 
plans  thereof  prepared  by  an  architect,  the  carrying  out  of  which  has 
added  two  large  rooms,  a  dining-voom  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  drair- 
ingrnroom  abovc^  each  24  feet  long  by  17  feet  6  inches  broad,  occupying 
the  space  between  the  two  winga  in  lieu  of  the  entrance  (which  was  re- 
moved to  the  back),  but  projectmg  some  10  feet  bejoxui  them.  The 
attics  were  oonv^ed  into  five  roomy  bedrooms. 

Even  b^re  the  plana  were  completed,  tike  whim,  of  having  an  oak- 
panelled  room,  aa  being  suitable  to  tlie  house,  had  sdzedlMld  of  die 
writer  with  aorprwng:  tenadty.  Besidea  personal  inquiries,  he  inserted 
an  advertisement  in  a  local  newspaper,  stating  his  want  to  purchase  '^  M 
dark  oak  panelling  sufficient  to  panel  a  room  24  feet  by  17  feet,  and 
11  feet  high;  also  an  antique  oak  mantelpieee,"  bat  it  paoitoeed.no  result; 

*  Gungrog,  near  Wdshpool^  fonner^  spelt  Gwngrog.  AecMrding  to  an  ezcd- 
lent  WeLUi,  aatiiority,  Gwngrog  is  an  abbreviation  of  Q:wanB-7-grogr,  meaniog 
*<the  Meadow  of  the  Cross."  In  the  same  padsh,  there  is  another  towndi^ 
called  Tir-y-mynech,  or  "  the  Monk's  Land,"  in  which  was  formerly  the  ancknt 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Strata  Marceila,  fomided  by  Prince  Owen  Cyfeiliog  in 
1170.  It  is  probable  tin  naioe  *^GwBun-y*gn^  arose  from  the  devout  monb 
having,  at  some  remote  period,  aoeeted  a  crosa  om  the  meadow  for  devotioiial  po^ 
poses. 
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and  he  despaired  of  realising  his  ifvish.     In  FebroarVy  1861,  the  alter^ 
ations  were  commenced,  and  were  covered  in  within  tl^ee  months. 

Before,  however,  the  plastering  of  the  two  hew  rooms  was  begwi,  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  die  Builtkr  in  April,  1S61,  announeiiig  the 
sale,  by  tender,  of  the  building  materials^  including  oak  wainscoting  aiMl 
oak  doors,  of  Shenstone  Park,  situate  four  miles  from  Lodifield,  and  five 
from  TamwortL  After  visiting  Shenstone  Park,  whidi  was  a  fine  (dd 
mansion,  then  being  taken  down,  the  writer  pur^aaed  some  old  oak 
panelling  which  had  surrounded  a  large  dining-room  therein,  also  sundry 
oak  panels,  unfortunately  painted  white,  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the 
walls  of  his  new  dining-room. 

This  purchase  had  scarcelv  arrived  in  Wales,  when  (viz.  on  the  10th 
June,  1861)  the  writer  had  his  attention  caught  by  an  advertisement  in 
the  London  Times,  and  which  also  appeared  in  the  Builder^  announcing, 
amongst  the  buildbg  materials  of  No«  107  and  No.  108,  Cheapside, 
London  (which  premises  were  immediately  opposite  Bow  Church),  was 
to  be  sold  by  auctioa  on  the  14th  June,  1861,  hy  Messrs.  Pullen,  Home, 
and  Eversfield,  the  ^'  fine  old  oak  panelling  of  a  large  dining-room,  with 
chimney-piece  and  cornice  to  correspond,  elaborately  carved  in  fruit  and 
foliage,  in  excellent  preservation,  750  feet  superficial." 

This  description  of  the  favourite  material,  with  the  addition  of  elabo- 
rate carving  ia  fruit  and  foliage,  with  the  chimney-piece  and  cornice  corw 
responding  at  once  decided  the  panel-hunter  that  his  opportunity  had 
arrived.     Business  engagements  forbade  a  visit  to  town  for  personal  in- 
spection, which  inclination  strongly  prompted.     No  time  was  to  be  lost, 
as  on  the  fifth  day  from  his  seeing  the  advertisement  the  prize  had  to  be 
secured,  or  the  chance  might  never  occur  again.  ^  Two  friends'  services 
were  enlisted  to  inspect  and  report  without  a  post's  delay ;  both  reports 
were  favourable,  and  a  sketch  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Cheapside  dining- 
room  at  once  showed  that  most  probably  the  paneUii^  would  suit  the 
house  in  Wales.  Listructions  were  sent  to  purchase — to  employ  a  broker 
— a  limit  was  named,  but,  to  prevent  disappointment,  a  carte  blanche  to 
purchase  was  given^  a  fortunate  circumstance  as  it  afterwards  proved. 
On  the  day  appointed  the  sale  took  place;  the  lot  was  purt  of  the  build- 
ing materials  of  the  premises  No.  108,  Cheapside,  and  was  numbered  and 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  follows :  "  No.  92.  The  fine  oak  wainscot- 
ing round  front  room,  with  dumney-pieee,  the  mouldings  and  dressings 
beautifully  carved  in  fruit,  foliage,  and  flowers^  and  carved  cornice ;  3  pair 
12-light  sashes,  with  oak-folding  shutters;  and  a  6-pandled  moulded 
mahogany  door."     The  two  friends  being  present,  the  auctioneers  con- 
sidered the  lot  as  worthy  of  some  slight  preface,  and,  in  their  address, 
stated  that  the  ''  room  in  which  they  were  assembled,  and  which  was 
adorned  by  the  oak  panelling  then  offered  for  sale,  had  been  frequently 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  royally,  his  majesty  King  George  III., 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  the  royal  fiimily  having  been  accustomed  to  go 
there  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  show."     From  this  cause,  or  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  article  offered,  there  was  brisk  competition  for  the  lot, 
and  the  limit  was  soon  exceeded,  but  the  carte  blanche  came  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  760  feet  of  carved  and  panelled  oak  was  knocked  down  to 
the  writer  at  about  double  the  estimate  of  the  broker,  but  at  a  price  not 
quite  Is.  8d.  per  foot  superficial,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  an  exor- 
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bitant  figure,  presuming  the  panelliug  could  be  fixed  without  much  waste, 
which  happily  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  lot  had  to  be  removed  in- 
stantly, and,  with  some  exertion,  the  panelling  was  delivered  in  Wales  on 
the  Thursday  following,  the  20th  June,  only  ten  days  after  the  adver- 
tisement was  first  seen  in  the  Times*  ^ 

The  Shenstone  Park  panelling  was,  for  a  while,  put  on  one  side,  and 
the  three  huge  cases  containing  the  London  panelling  were  unpacked, 
and  their  contents,  covered  with  London  dust  and  smoke,  were  laid  upon 
the  floor,  and  roughly  put  together  like  a  great  puzzle,  and  when  ex- 
amined, gave  great  satisiFaction. 

The  fixing  of  the  panelling  took  a  considerable  time.  Each  panel  is 
surrounded  with  a  moulding,  carved  with  leaves,  something  like  an 
antique  oak  picture-frame ;  the  upper  panels  being  about  six  feet  high, 
and  of  various  widths,  and  the  lower  ones  corresponding ;  the  mantel- 
piece is  elaborately  carved,  the  jambs  being  ornamented  with  a  carving 
in  slight  relief,  representing  a  ribbon  hanging  from  a  ring,  with  flowers 
attached  thereto ;  under  the  mantelpiece  is  a  good  deal  of  intricate  work, 
and  in  the  centre  a  figure  called  a  "ghoul,"  in  strong  relief.  The 
mantelpiece  is  high  from  the  ground,  and  above  is  a  panel  of  six  feet  in 
width,  and  between  it  and  the  cornice  a  handsome  carved  moulding. 
The  whole  chimney-piece,  projecting  about  a  couple  of  inches,  fitted  ad- 
mirably in  the  new  room;  the  flue  being,  from  necessity,  not  precisely  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  strange  to  say,  suited  the  panelling,  leaving  room 
for  one  broad  panel  on  one  side  of  the  chimney-piece,  and  two  narrower 
panels  on  the  other. 

To  correspond  with  the  cbrmney-piece  there  is  a  design  of  the  wain- 
scoting, which  took  its  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  It  also 
projects  slightly,  and  consists  of  a  large  upper  panel,  with  an  extra  ribbon 
mould  around  it,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  handsome  piece  of  carving  of 
running  flowers  cut  in  high  relief,  which,  perhaps,  from  its  boldness  and 
freeness,  yet  delicacy  of  execution,  is  the  best  feature  in  the  whole. 

Both  sides  of  the  room  were  thus  clothed  without  the  firaming  or 
panels  being  at  all  altered.  At  the  end  of  the  room  it  required  some 
little  management  to  adapt  the  panels,  one  or  two  having  to  be  reduced. 

Two  doors  being  required,  they  were  made  of  old  oak,  of  which  there 
was  abundance  from  the  roof  of  the  old  house  ;  and  two  of  the  6-feet 
panels  laid  upon  them,  and  two  smaller  panels  put  over  them. 

The  cornice  is  handsomely  moulded,  and  projects  eleven  inches  on  the 
ceiling.  In  the  frieze,  immediately  under  the  cornice,  there  are  four 
panels  of  solid  oak,  2\  inches  thick,  each  about  20  inches  long  and  12 

♦  The  total  expense  of  the  same  delivered  in  Wales  was  as  follows; 

Lot  92.  Panelling £62    0    0 

Less  portion  sold  off— viz.  the  three  windows  and  the  maho- 
gany door 500 

£57    0  0 

Broker*s  commission  and  charges  of  taking  down,  &c.         .         5  17  6 

Packages,  cartage,  and  labour 6    0  3 

Freight  and  cartage  paid  to  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany   3  12  6 

£72  10    3 
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inches  broad,  and  carved  massively  with  a  mantle  on  each  side,  and  a 
wreath  or  swag  of  fruit  and  flowers  pendent  between  the  mantles.  One 
of  these  was  placed  immediately  over  the  chimney-piece ;  another  over 
the  opposite  design ;  and  the  two  others  were  adapted  to  the  end  of  the 
room.  They,  perhaps,  and  the  '^  ghoul"  in  the  centre  jamb  of  the 
chimney-piece,  are  leading  features  in  the  carving.  When  the  fixing 
was  completed,  and  the  whole  panelling  cleaned  and  varnbhed,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  discover  that  the  panels  had  not  been 
made  for  the  room. 

Three  large  windows  occupied  the  fourth  side  of  the  room,  which  was 
of  an  oriel  shape ;  and  the  oak  window-shutters  required  only  an  extra 
lap  to  each  to  make  them  adapted  to  their  new  position.  The  shutters 
are  not  of  the  same  date  as  the  panelling,  not  being  carved,  but  merely 
plain  moulded.  ' 

As  the  workmen  were  fixing  the  framing,  and  the  different  mouldings 
of  the  cornice,  the  frieze,  the  surbase,  and  the  plinth,  which  had  all 
come  down  in  separate  pieces,  they  were  never  able  to  tell  whether  they 
would  have  enough  of  each  particular  moulding  until  they  came  to  the 
end  ;  of  the  two  former  they  had  hardly  a  foot  to  spare ;  and  of  the  twa 
latter  they  ran  short  of  a  few  feet,  which  had  to  be  supplied  from  home- 
grown oak,  which  had  been  felled  and  kept  in  reserve  for  such  con- 
tingencies. 

This  room  being  completed,  and  the  Cheapside  panelling  exhausted, 
except  a  feW  fragments,  attention  was  turned  to  the  Shenstone  Park 
panelling,  which  was  of  very  similar  dimensions  to  the  former.  It  was 
found  to  be  too  high  for  the  old  rooms  in  the  house,  which  were  only 
8  feet  6  inches  high.  The  upper  panels  were  therefore  reduced  18  inches ; 
and  the  pieces  which  were  cut  off  the  centres,  being  half-inch  oak,  were 
made  use  of  to  inlay  the  margin  around  the  floor  of  the  new  dining-^ 
room,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  to  receive  a  layer  of  half-inch 
oak;  and  such  parings  actually  covered  two- thirds  of  the  margin,  the 
rest  being  covered  by  the  home-grown  oak.  After  covering  one  of  the 
old  rooms  with  the  Shenstone  Park  panelling,  there  was  a  residue  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  hall,  18  feet  square. 

Having  thus  gratified  his  whim  of  having  oak-clad  rooms,  the  writer 
was,  by  a  singular  circumstance,  led  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the 
house  in  Cheapside,  out  of  which  the  panelling  he  had  acquired  came. 
More  than  a  year  after  the  panelling  was  fixed,  he  was  amusing  himself 
by  reading  the  novel  '*  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,"  by  Mr.  William 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  his  attention  was  arrested  by  descriptions  of 
the  locality  of  Cheapside. 

In  vol  1.,  pages  20, 21,  the  following  passages  describing  the  residence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  occur : 

''  Sir  Gresham  Lorimer  continued  to  dwell  in  Cheapside,  where  his 
business  was  conducted,  situated  on  the  same  side  as  Bow  Churchy  at 
the  corner  of  Queen-street.  The  house  was  old-fashioned,  having  been 
built  after  the  great  fire  of  London.  .  .  .  The  private  entrance  was  from 
Queen-street.'' 

Further  on  there  b  a  dialogue  between  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  guest, 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond  (page  135),  with  reference  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show  : 

Nov. — VOL.  CXXXU.  NO.  DXXVII.  Z 
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<^  Lord  Mayor.  '  'Tis  a  {ttty  you  can't  see  the  procession.' 

«  <  I  should  haye  liked  that  exceedingly,'  saia  the  duchess  ;  ^  bat  we 
were  not  invited  to  Mr.  Barclay's^  where  tk^ir  majestiea  and  their  royal 
highnesses  were  going  to  view  the  procession.'  " 

Still  further  on  the  dialogue  continues ; 

Page  137 — '^  Lord  Mayor.  '  But  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  wit- 
ness the  procession,  .  .  .  and  will  so  fax  honour  me,  I  will  pray  you  to 
repair  to  my  house  in  Cheapside,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Barclay'% 
where  you  will  see  everything  without  inconvenience,  and  can  return 
here  when  you  are  so  minded.'  " 

Still  further  on  there  is  a  conversation  between  the  Lord  Ma^ror  and 
his  diaplain  whilst  proceeding  in  the  procession  ;  when  coming  opposite 
Mr.  Barclay's  house,  the  chaplain  says : 

Page  175 — "  *  Do  these  decorations  meet  with  your  lordship's  ^ 
proval  ?'  he  added,  glancing  at  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
the  balcony  of  which  was  hung  with  crimson  damask,  and  otherwise 
sumptuously  adorned,  having  been  fitted  up  in  this  manner  for  their 
majesties  by  the  committee  of  aldermen,  who  had  engaged  the  premises 
for  the  occadon. 

'' '  The  balcony  has  a  handsome  effect,  and  I  trust  it  will  please  ihdr 
majesties,'  replied  the  Lord  Mayor.  ^  Ah,  there  is  Mr,  Barclay  himself' 
he  added,  bowing  to  a  gentleman  who  stepped  out  at  the  moment  on  the 
balcony." 

And  there  are  subsequently  the  following  allusions  : 

Page  237 — "We  shall  not  follow  the  royal  pair  along  Cheapside;  but 
bring  them  at  once  to  Mr.  Barclay's  house,  where  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, with  the  young  princes  and  their  modier,  had  already  alighted.^  On 
quitting  their  carriage  their  majesties  were  ceremoniously  conducted  to 
tne  rooms  prepared  for  their  reception." 

Page  249 — "  In  Cheapside  Pitt's  escort  received  an  aeoes^on  of  forces  j 
and,  as  the  moving  masses  approached  Mr.  Barclay's  house,  their  ma- 
jesties and  the  royal  £Eimily  came  forth  to  look  at  the  .scene,  and  were 
loudly  cheered." 

On  page  252  a  ludicrous  incident  is  narrated : 

''As  the  Lady  Mayoress  passed  Mr.  Barclay's  house>  where  their 
majesties  viewed  the  procession,  she  made  her  obeisance,  and  her  tower- 
ing head-dress,  nearly  two  feet  high,  went  thrcHigh  the  window,  and 
could  not  be  drawn  back,  which  caused  their  majesties  great  amusementi 
until  the  footman  relieved  her  dilemma." 

After  reading  so  far,  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  auctioneers  at 
the  sale — that  George  III.  and  his  queen  had  been  in  the  habit  ol 
visiting  the  room  out  of  which  the  panelling  had  come — ^recurred  to  the 
writer's  mind  ;  and  he  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this 
tale  was  founded  on  facts,  and  that  the  house  described  as  Mr.  Barclay's 
house  was  the  one  out  of  which  he  had  purchased  the  panelling  in  June^ 
1861. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  house  is  described  as  being  in  Cheapside,  on  the 
same  side  as  Bow  Church,  and,  subsequently,  nearly  opposite  Mr. 
Barclay's.     Mr.  Barday's  house  was,  therefore,  opposite  Bow  Church. 

He  determined  to  writ^  to  the  accomplished  auth(»*,  Mr*-  W.  H. 
Ainsworth,  briefly  detailing  the  foregoing  circumstances,  and  asking 
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for  a  reference  to  the  works  froin  which   the  particulars  had  heen 
taken. 

To  that  letter  the  following  courteous  reply  was  received,  which  is 
given  in  externa : 

5,  Anmdel-terrace,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton, 
Noyember  22, 1862. 

*'  My  dear  Sib, — From  what  you  state,  I  have  no  douht  the  oak 
wainscoting  which  you  have  purchased  came  from  Mr.  Barclay's  house 
in  Gheapside,  whence  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  viewed  the 
Lord  Mayor's  show  in  1761.  In  the  Annual  Register  for  that  year 
there  is  a  letter  from  an  eyewitness  of  the  ceremonies,  describing  both 
the  ceremonies  and  the  banquet  at  Guildhall,  in  which  special  mention  is 
made  of  Mr.  Barclay's  house,  opposite  to  Bow  Church  ;  thus  fixing  the 
position.  And  in  a  report  presented  to  the  Common  Council  in  June, 
1762,  this  passage  occurs  :  '  Their  majesties  having  expressed  their  royal 
inclinations  to  see  the  procession  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show,  the  committee 
obtained  Mr.  Barclay's  house,  in  Cheapside,  for  that  purpose.'  The 
auctioneers  were  quite  correct  in  stating  that  the  house  m  question  had 
been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  royalty ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  the  fine  oak  panelling  now  in  your  possession  adorned  the  walls  of 
the  apartment  from  the  balcony  of  which  their  m^esties  viewed  the 
cavalcade.  Having  no  doubt  of  the  matter  myself,  1  congratulate  you 
on  your  acquisition,  and  I  am  extremely  glad  that  the  panels  adapt  them- 
belves  so  well  to  your  house  in  Montgomeryshire.  By  reference  to  the 
Annual  Register  iov  1761,  p.  236,  and  •  Malcolm's  Manners  and  Customs 
of  London,'  p.  193,  you  will  find  the  authorities  for  what  I  have  stated. 
My  original  impression  was  that  Mr.  Barclay  belonged  to  the  well- 
known  family  of  brewers ;  but  I  fancy  I  have  since  ascertained  that 
such  was  not  the  case. — I  remain,  yours  faithftdly, 

(Signed)  '*  W.  Harbison  Ainsworth." 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  the  Anntuil  Register  for  1761 
(p.  235),  referred  to  by  Mr.  William  Harrison  Ainsworth : 

"  Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentieman  to  his  friend  in  the  country, 
containing  a  full  and  circumstantial  detail  of  many  particulars  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  show,  and  the  entertainment  at  Guildhall,"  &c. 

Page  236 — "  The  royal  cavalcade  set  out  from  the  palace  about  twelve 
o'cIock;  buo  (would  you  believe  itP)  by  the  mismanagement  of  those 
who  should  have  taken  care  to  clear  the  way  of  hackney-coaches  and 
other  obstructions,  such  long  and  frequent  stops  were  made,  that  it  was 
nearly  four  hours  before  the  royal  family  got  to  friend  Barclay^ s  house^ 
opposite  to  Bow  Church,  from  whence  they  were  to  see  the  City  pro- 
cession, in  a  balcony  hung  with  crimson  silk  damask ;  by  which  delay  my 
Lord  Mayor  was  enabled  to  return  the  compliment  to  his  majesty,  who 
was  just  as  much  in  the  dark  at  the  coming  back  of  the  procession  at  the 
coronation." 

Page  238 — ''  It  was  just  six  before  the  Lord  Mayor  came  in,  when 
immediately  dispositions  were  made  for  the  reception  of  their  majesties. 
The  sheriffs  did  not  alight  from  their  chariots,  but  went  to  Mr.  Barclay's 
to  conduct  the  royal  family  to  the  hall." 

A  correspondence  was  opened  with  the  auctioneers^  the  clerk  of  the 
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Mercers'  Company  the  ground  landlords,  the  late  and  present  lessees  of 
the  house,  and  various  other  parties;  the  result  of  which  was  the  obt^DiDg 
of  the  information  respecting  the  house  and  its  occupiers,  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  detiul. 

Previous  to  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  Mr.  Daniel  Waldo  was 
the  owner  and  lessee  under  the  Mercers'  Company  of  a  house  in  Cheap- 
side,  called,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  '*  Black  Bull,"  which  was 
then  destroyed  in  common  with  the  other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  year  1669,  Mr.  Daniel  Waldo  assigned  his  interest  in  such  house 
to  his  brother,  Eklward  Waldo,  who  had  previously  purchased  the  site  of 
two  adjoining  houses,  one  called  '*  The  Cardinelle  Hat,"  which  had  been 
in  lease  to  Ann  Stephens,  and  the  other  called  '^  The  Black<boy,*'  which 
had  been  leased  to  Mr.  William  Carpenter.  Between  the  years  1669  and 
1672,  upon  the  sites  of  these  three  ancient  houses  (except  a  small  portioa 
laid  to  Honey-lane  Market),  Eklward  Waldo,  who  was  afterwards 
knighted,  built  "  a  great  messuage,  wherein  he  dwelt,  and  also  two  shops, 
the  one  lying  on  the  east  side,  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  his  door 
and  entry  in  Cheapside."  On  10th  April,  1672  (24  Charles  IL),  the 
Mercers'  Company  g^nted  a  lease  to  him  of  the  premises  for  a  term  of 
threescore  and  one  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  30/.  In  a  work  called 
"  Londioa  Illustrati"  there  is  a  plan*  of  Cheapside,  showing  the  relative 
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positions  of  the  houses  numbered  as  at  the  present  day,  and  of  the  ancient 
buildings  in  the  street,  and  the  house  leased  to  Edward  Waldo  can,  by 
comparison  of  the  dimensions  and  site  with  such  old  plan  in  that  work, 
be  clearly  identified  as  the  house  No.  108,  Cheapside,  which  was  taken 
down  in  1861. 

With  respect  to  the  house  itself,  only  a  few  particulars  have  been 
gleaned.  Sir  Edward  Waldo,  by  his  will,  dated  14th  September,  1706 
(5  Anne),  in  bequeathing  the  house  in  Cheapside  to  his  daughter,  Grace 
Wolstenholme,  then  the  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Wolstenholme  (afterwards 
Lady  Hunsdon),  states  it  was  then,  or  late,  in  the  occupation  of  Sir  James 
Eyton  and  others.  In  an  after  part  of  the  will,  Sir  Edward  bequeathed 
to  Dame  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  200/.  of  lawful  money  of  England,  in  lieu 
and  satisfaction  of  the  like  sum  of  200/.,  which  he  received  of  Mr. 
Richard  Smith,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  as  a  fine  when  he  took  his 
house  in  Cheapside,  London.  Mrs.  Sarah  Woolaston,  widow  of  Israel 
Woolaston,  Esq.,  solicitor,  who  died  in  1805,  aged  ninety-eight,  and  was 
daughter  of  Daniel  Waldo,  Esq.,  and  a  grand-niece  of  Sir  Edward  Waldo, 
was  bom  in  Cheapside,  '^  at  the  great  house  opposite  Bow  Church,"  in 
April,  1708."*  From  this  it  would  appear  that  her  father,  Daniel  Waldo, 
at  that  period  occupied  the  house.  In  1733  (7  Geo.  II.),  Sir  Edward 
Waldo's  lease  expired,  and  a  new  lease  was  granted  to  the  then  occupier, 
David  Barclay,  of  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  Honey-lane  (then  annexed  to 
St  Mary-le-Bow),  London,  linendraper,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
at  the  rent  of  140/.  per  annum,  being  more  than  four  times  the  old  rent 
reserved  by  the  lease  of  1672,  David  Barclay  had  liberty  to  lay  the  two 
shops  next  the  street  into  the  warehouse,  if  he  thought  fit.  The  house  is 
described  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  messuage  or  tenement  then  in  the 
possession  of  Edward  Waldo,  haberdasher  (who  was  brother  of  Sir 
Timothy  Waldo,  Knight).  David  Barclay  was  bound  by  the  lease  of  1733 
to  deliver  up  the  premises,  with  all  things  mentioned  in  the  schedule  or 
inventory  thereunto  annexed  ; — and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  such 
schedule  :^- 

"  The  dining-room,  one  pair  of  stairs  forward,  wainscoted  round  with 
carved  panels.* 

From  this  schedule,  it  is  clear,  the  oak-panelling  was  in  the  house 
during  the  lease  of  Sir  Edward  Waldo,  and,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  its 
erection. 

The  writer  will  now  proceed  to  narrate,  chronologically,  certain  public 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  house. 

It  may  be  premised,  that  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  members  of  the  royal  family  to  witness  the  civic  procession  on 
Lord  Mayor's  day,  either  from  the  leads  of  Whitehall,  as  it  passed  on  the 
river,  or  from  balconies  in  the  city,  as  it  returned  on  land.  In  the  very 
olden  time,  a  balcony  at  the  front  of  Bow  Church  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  the  great  fire  other  advantageous  positions  were  selected.f 
A  large  stone  gallery  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  Bow  Church,  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  a  standing-place  for  royalty,  and  was  called  the 

♦  GerUUmarC*  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxvl.  part  L  p.  188. 
t  Fairholt*s  Lord  Mayor's  Pageants,  p.  131 
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"  Crown  SiW."*  This  substantial  erection  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  a  mishap  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  (1829),  on  the  occasion  of  a  g^rand  tournament  held  m 
Cheapside,  between  the  end  of  Queen^street  and  Wood-street.  A  wooden 
scaffolding  was  then  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  Queen  Philippa 
and  her  suite,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  sport  it  gave  way,  to  the  great 
alarm,  but  happily  not  the  bodily  injury,  of  its  fair  occupants.  King 
Edward  could  only  be  prevented  from  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  tiie 
unfortunate  builder  by  the  humane  intercession  of  Queen  Philippa.  After 
the  great  fire,  Cheapside  was  widened,  and  Bow  Church,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  set  back,  was  built  up  to  that  street.  It  is  probable  the  site 
of  the  "  Crown  Sild"  was  thrown  into  the  street. 

Since  the  great  fire,  it  is  believed  that  it  can  be  establislied,  that  the 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  immediately  opposite  Bow 
Church,  built  by  Sir  Edward  Waldo,  and  in  recent  times  No.  108,  Cheap- 
side,  has  been  visited  by  six  reigning  sovereigns,  from  Charles  II.  to 
George  III.,  on  the  occasion  of  dvic  festivities,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  Lord  Mayor's  show. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  visit  of  Charles  II.  The  first  specific  men- 
tion of  a  royal  visit  to  the  house  which  the  writer  fi>und,  was  in  Miss 
Strickland's  "  Queens  of  England,'*|  in  her  life  of  Queen  Mary,  where, 
in  reference  to  her  intended  marriage  with  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  it 
is  stated  :  '*  The  citizens  gave  a  grand  feast  to  show  their  loyal  joy  at 
th^  pure  Protestantism  of  this  alliance.  Her  highness  the  bride,  accom- 
panied by  her  sister  the  Lady  Anne,  and  her  stepmother  the  Duchess  of 
York,  witnessed  the  civic  procession  from  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Waldo, 
in  Cheapside,  where  they  sat  under  a  canopy  of  state,  and  afterwaids 
p«rtook  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  Guildhall,  October  29,  1677."J 
But  the  following  passage,  afterwards  met  with  in  "  Maitland's  History  of 
London,"  p.  462,  shows  that  King  Charles  II.  and  the  whole  court  were 
entertained  by  the  City  on  the  same  day :  **  And  to  complete  the  happi- 
ness of  the  citizens  on  this  joyful  occasion  [viz.,  the  match  between  ttie 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Princess  Maiy],  the  Lord  Mayor  gave  a  solemn 
invitation,  in  the  name  of  the  City,  to  the  prince  and  the  whole  oourt^ 
pursuant  to  which  the  king  and  queen,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  attended  by 
the  prime  nobility,  repaired  to  the  City,  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day,  in  great 
pomp,  where,  after  seeing  the  magnificent  procession  pa^s  through 
Cheapside^  they  retired  to  Guiklhall,  and  were  there  sumptuously  enter- 
tained by  the  City."  Maitland  does  not  here  expressly  state  from  what 
place  in  Cheapside  Charles  II.  viewed  the  procession,  but  as  he  was  with 
his  nieces,  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  and  they  are  expressly  stated 
by  the  authority  quoted  by  Miss  Strickland,  on  the  day  in  question,  to 
have  visited  Sir  Edward  Waldo's  house  in  Cheapside,  it  may  be  readilj 
inferred  that  Charles  II.  also  honoured  Sir  Edward  Waldo  with  his  pre- 
sence. And  in  searching  for  particulars  of  the  family  and  pedigree  of 
Sir  Edward  Waldo,  a  singular  confirmation  of  this  inference  was  met 

*  Jesse's  Memorials  of  London,  p.  85.  f  VoL  vii.  p.  37. 

X  The  "  Life  of  Mary  IL,"  1695,  published  at  Harrow  In  Fleet-street,  is  cited  by 
Miss  Strickland. 
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witL  In  a  MS.  work,  entitled  <<  Pedigrees  of  Knights  created  by 
Charfes  IL,"  8bc.,  by  Peter  le  Neve  Rouge  Croix,*  the  following  passage 
occurs  at  the  oommencement  of  the  pedigree  of  Sip  Edward  Waldo, 
fia.:— 


^  "  Sir  Edward  Waldo  of  London, 
Mercer,  knighted  at  his  own  house 
in  Cheapside,  29th  October,  1677." 
Tiiis  conclusively  shows  that 
Charles  II.  visited  the  house.  Be- 
fore finding  the  last  extract,  and  as- 
certaining whea  Sir  Edwanl  Waldo 
had  been  knighted,  the  writer  had 
pictured  to  himself  that  the  '*  Merrie 
Monarch"  had  been  at  Sir  Edward 
Waldo's  house  oq  this  occasion,  and 
had,  perhaps  in  sporty  ordered  his 
hosty  the  wealthy  mercer,  to  kneel 
before  him,  and  laying  his  sword 
,«.  «.  .«.,.  ^  .^.  "P^^i^  ^  shoulders,  had  bade  him 
ArmB  of  Sir  Edward  Wdo.Xinglit.       ^#7**  Sir  Edwaid."     Many  things 

may  be  more  improbable,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  of  the  contempo- 
raneous occurrences,  two  of  which  may  be  quoted. 

The  first  occurrence  to  which  we  would  allude  took  place  in  1674, 
three  yeans  before  Charles  II.'s  visit  to  Sir  Edward  Waldo's  house,  and 
when  Sir  Robert  Vyner  was  Lord  Mayor.  '*  Chailes  II.,  in  1674^  dined 
at  Guildhall,  aod  Sir  Robert  Vyner  getting  elated,  the  king  stole  off,  and 
Blade  towards  his  coach,  which  stood  ready  for  him  in  the  Guildhall 
yard.  Then  the  Lord  Mayor  had  grown  so  intimate  that  he  pursued  the 
king,  and  catching  him  first  by  the  hand,  cried  out,  '  Sir,  you  shall  stay 
and  take  t'other  bottle ;'  and,  as  the  spectator  tells,  '  the  airy  monarch 
looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and,  with  a  smile  and  graceful 
ur  (for  I  saw  him  at  the  time,  and  do  now),  repeated  this  line  of  the  old 
song, 

He  that  is  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  kit^ 

and  immediately  turned  back,  and  complied  with  his  landlord.'  ^'f 

The  other  occurrence  took  place  just  seventeen  months  after  Charles  XL 
was  at  Sir  Edward  Waldo's  house  in  Cheapside  (viz.  in  March,  1679), 
when  the  king  supped  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  at  his 
house  in  the  Old  Jewry — a  house  mentioned  by  Macaulay,  in  his  History, 
as  an  illustration  of  tne  magnificence  of  the  citizens'  residences  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  house  has  been  recently 
pulled  down.J  Doubtless,  Sir  Edward  was  present  with  his  fellow- 
aldermen,  for  it  is  stated  that  he  had  attained  that  civic  dignity.§     The 

*  Vol.  fblio,  British  Museum,  Harl.  MSS.  5801-5802.  A  copy  is  aUo  in  the 
College  of  Arms,  which  the  writer  has  inspected. 

t  Illmtrated  London  Kews,  «*  Column  for  the  Curious,"  December,  1863.  The 
Sfpectator,  No.  462. 

J  *'  Column  for  the  Curious,"  in  the  TUustrcOed  London  News  of  the  5th  Sept., 
1S63. 

§  Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  this  statement 
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Countess-Dowager  of  Sunderland  writes  on  the  12t1i  March,  1679,  to 
her  brother,  Henry  Sidney,  Esq.,  the  king's  envoy  at  the  Hague,  in  the 
following  terms,  viz. :  "  His  majesty  and  his  city  of  London  are  on  very 
good  terms.  When  he  supped  this  week  at  the  mayor's,  the  people 
showed  as  much  affection  and  duty  as  the  expressions  at  such  a  time 
could  be.  The  Lady  Mayoress  sat  next  to  the  king,  and  half  over 
diamonds.     The  aldermen  drank  the  king's  health,  over  and  over  again, 

upon  their  knees,  and  wished  all  hanged  and that  would  not  serre 

him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  They  attended  him  to  Whitehall  at 
two  in  the  morning ;  they  could  not  trust  him  with  his  guards,  who  were 
all  drunk,  but  brought  some  of  their  own,  and  they  all  went  merry  out 
of  the  king's  cellar."* 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  writer  has  been  pleased  to  find 
that  the  following  official  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day  is  in  the 
London  Gazette  ;| 

"  London,  Octob,  29. — This  day,  according  to  the  annual  custom, 
Sir  Francis  Chaplin,  knight.  Lord  Mayor  elect,  accompanied  by  the  late 
Lord  Mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of  the  City,  attended  by  the 
masters,  wardens,  and  liveries  of  the  several  companies  in  their  respective 
barges,  adorned  in  the  usual  manner,  went  to  Westminster,  and  having 
there  taken  the  accustomed  oath,  returned  again  by  water  to  Blackfryars, 
and  from  thence  passed  through  Cheapside  to  the  Guildhall  with  all  the 
solemnity  usually  observed  on  that  occasion.  Their  majesties,}  accom- 
panied with  his  royal  highness,  their  highnesses  the  Lady  Mary  and  the 
Lady  Anne,  and  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  attended  by  a  great 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  and  other  persons  of  quality,  having  been 
pleased,  upon  the  humble  invitation  of  the  City,  to  honour  them  with 
their  presence,  first  at  the  show  in  Cheapside,  being  placed  in  a  balcony 
under  a  canopy  of  state  at  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Waldo  (upon  whom 
his  majesty  was  then  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood),  and 
afterwards  at  the  Guildhall  at  dinner,  where  the  entertainment  was  very 
noble  and  magnificent  in  all  kinds. 

'*  Before  dinner,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  Sir  William  Royston  and  Sir  Thomas  Beckford,  the 
present  sheriffs,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  Whitehall,  extremely 
pleased  with  those  great  demonstrations  of  duty  and  affection  with  which 
ihe  City  received  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  presence  at  this  dayes 
solemnity." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  here  appropriately  mentioned  that  Sir  Edward 
Waldo's  house,  on  the  above  occasion  of  festive  entertainment  and  courtly 
ceremonial,  narrowly  escaped  further  historic  distinction  as  the  scene  of 

♦  Diary  of  the  Times  of  Charles  II.    By  Henry  Sidney,  Esq.    VoL  i.  p.  301. 

t  Cited  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  voL  ii.  p.  313. 

X  It  is  remarkable  that  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  account  of  this  festivity,  omits 
all  mention  of  the  fact  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Duke  of  .York,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  being  present  at  Sir  Edward  Waldo's  house;  and  the  authority  she 
cites  for  her  imperfect  statement  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  library  of  the  Britirfi 
Museum,  or  any  other  library  to  which  the  writer  has  had  access;  and  it  is 
hardly  less  remarkable,  that  Maitland  refirains  from  mentioning  the  circumstanoe 
of  Sir  Edward  Waldo  having  been  then  knighted,  although,  irom  Uie  expressions 
he  uses,  it  is  evident  his  account  was  taken  from  the  official  announcement  in  the 
LondMi  Gazette. 
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a  regicidal  tragedy,  if  a  passage  from  a  carious  work,  <'The  Life  of 
James  II.,"  written  by  himself,*  can  be  relied  upon.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  by  James  II.  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  runs  thus  : 

«  1677.  September. — The  king  had  adrice  at  Newmarket  of  the  fifth 
Monarchy  men's  design  to  murder  him  and  the  Duke  of  York,  there,  or 
at  London,  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day,  on  a  balcony,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  his  way  from  Harwich;  but  the  design  was  laid  aside  because 
they  were  not  enough  prepared.  The  Duke  of  York  at  the  same  time 
had  the  like  adrice." 

The  allusion  to  the  time,  "  the  Lord  Mayor's  day,"  and  to  the  place, 
"  a  balcony,"  clearly  points  to  the  above  risit  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
royal  family.  It  is  not  improbable  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  king's 
^plj)  when  the  Duke  of  York  told  him  it  was  intended  to  assassinate 
him.  "  Never  fear,"  said  the  king,  "  nobody  will  ever  kill  me  to  make 
you  king."     Happilv,  the  plot,  if  it  ever  existed,  failed. 

The  Duke  of  York,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  James  II.,  was 
not  entertained  by  the  City  at  the  then  next  Lord  Mayor's  day,  as  in 
subsequent  reigns  it  became  the  usual  custom,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  viewed  any  ciric  procession,  although,  according  to  Fairholt,t  he 
dined  at  Guildhall  in  1687,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Pope's  Nuncio 
occupied  a  table  with  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  banquet. 

Shortly  after  his  abdication,  his  successors,  William  and  Mary,  were, 
on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day,  in  1689,  entertained  by  the  corporation  of 
London,  and  the  event  is  thus  chronicled  by  the  historian :% 

"  Thia  year  (1689)  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens,  desirous  of  ftirther 
testifying  their  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  invited  the  King,  Queen, 
Prince,  and  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  dine  at 
Guildhall  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  ensuing,  at  which  time  their  majesties, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  nobility,  repaired  to  Cheapside  [or, 
according  to  Maitland,  *  viewed  the  cavalcade  from  Cheapside'],  when, 
after  harins^  beheld  the  passing  of  the  splendid  cavalcade,  they  were  con- 
ducted by  the  sheriffs  to  Guildhall,  where  they  were  sumptuously  enter- 
tained in  a  manner§  properly  adapted  for  such  royal  guests." 

In  the  notice  contained  in  the  London  Gazette  of  28th  October,  1689, 
relating  the  circumstances  of  this  royal  visit,  it  is  stated,  '^  Their  ma- 
jesties were  pleased,  ftx>m  a  balcony  prepared  for  them  in  Cheapside,  to 
see  the  show." 

The  precise  place  in  Cheapside  where  their  majesties  William  and 
Mary  went  is  not  stated  by  either  authority;  but  from  Mary,  before  her 
marriage,  as  well  as  Charles  II.,  having  been  at  Sir  Edward  Waldo's 
house,  and  it  being  also  equally  clear  that  their  successor,  Queen  Anne, 


*  Extracts  from  the  Life  of  James  II.  Published  by  James  Macpherson,  Esq. 
with  State  Papers  from  the  Bestoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
vol.  i.  p.  84. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  104. 

X  Chamberlain's  History  of  London,  p.  271.  Maitland's  account  is  almost  in 
the  same  terms. 

4  '*At  this  banquet,  Taubman,  the  City  Laureate,  provided  the  same  song, 
'  How  great  are  the  blessings,*  &c.,  for  their  majesties'  reception,  as  he  had  con- 
cocted for  the  entertainment  of  James  IL  in  1687— a  striking  instance  of  the 
value  of  such  praises."— FatrAo?^. 
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went  thither,  it  may  be  naturally  eoncltkled  that  they  made  that  honse 
iheir  stopping-place. 

Next,  m  1702,  Queen  Anne  was  t}ie  gfuest  of  the  corporation  of 
London : 

''  The  queen  baring  been  pleased  to  accept  of  an  inyitation  from  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  for  honouring  the  City  at  dinner  on  the  ap- 
proaching Lord  Mayor's  day,  her  majesty,  attended  by  the  great  officers 
of  state,  and  a  numerous  train  of  the  nobility  and  gentry^  repaired  to  the 
City.  Her  majesty,  preceded  by  the  Artillery  Company,  at  the  west  end 
of  St.  PauFs  Church  was  entertained  by  a  speech  of  die  workhouse 
children.  When  proceeding  to  the  east  end  of  the  said  church,  she  was 
diverted  by  an  excellent  speech  of  one  of  the  Blue  Coat  Boys;  and  from 
thence,  advancing  to  Cheapside,  beheld  the  magnificent  cavalcade  from  a 
haictmy  opposite  Boto  Church ;  which  being  over,  her  majesty  was  by 
the  sheriffs  conducted  to  Guildhall,  where  she  was  entertiuned  in  a  most 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  manner.*'* 

^  The  balcony  opposite  Bow  Church"  was  clearly  Shr  Edward  Waldo's 
house. 

Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  *'  Memorials  of  London"  (page  85),  says,  that 
^  Charies  II.  and  Queen  Anne  witnessed  the  pageant  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day  from  a  balcony  in  Cheapside  ;  but  whether  or  no  it  was  the  *  Crown 
Sild,*  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.*' 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  '*  Crown 
Sild"  did  not  exist  after  the  g^eat  fire  in  1666  ;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  Charles  II.  honoured  Sir  Edward  Waldo  vnth  his  presence  at  his 
house  opposite  Bow  Church,  and  that  Queen  Anne  was  at  a  balcony 
opposite  Bow  Church. 

Agmn,  George  I.  visited  the  City  on  the  29th  October,  1714  : 

*^  His  majesty  having  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Guildhall  on 
the  approaching  Lord  Mayor^s  day,  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
of  the  same ;  at  which  time  his  majesty  and  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the 
nobility,  went  to  the  usual  place  of  standing  opposite  Bow  Church,  in 
Cheapside,  and,  after  having  beheld  the  pompous  cavalcade,  they  were 
conducted  by  the  sheriffs  to  Guildhall,  where  they  were  sumptuously 
entertained  by  the  citizens.  And  the  Lord  Mayor  having  the  honour  to 
present  the  nrst  glass  of  wine  to  the  king,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
order  a  patent  to  be  passed  for  creating  his  lordship  a  baronet  of  this 
kingdom."t 

Again,  in  1727,  George  11.  paid  the  City  the  like  honour  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  day :  "  On  the  appointed  day  their  majesties,-  with  the 
duke  and  princesses,  attended  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  with  a  nume- 
rous train  of  nobility,  and  all  the  foreign  ministers,  came  into  the  Citj) 
and  in  the  usual  place  appointed  for  the  purpose  [or,  according  to 

*  Maitland*8  History  of  London,  p.  503. 

t  Chamberlain's  ffistory  of  London,  p.  279.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  Sir  William 
Humphreys,  Bart^  who  was  descend^  from  Nathaniel  Humphreys,  citizen  of 
London,  the  second  son  of  William  ApHumphreys,  of  the  county  of  Montgomeiy. 
Sir  William  Humphreys  purchased  Hever  Castle,  Kent,  which  remained  in  his 
fiimily  for  two  generations.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Sir  Timothy 
Waldo,  Knight,    (Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  vol.  I  p.  395.) 
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Maitland,  ^  on  a  balcony  in  Cheapside^  the  usual  place  of  standing^'], 
b^eld  the  pompous  cavalcade,  after  which  they  were  conducted  to  Gidld- 
haU."» 

The  usiud  place  of  standing  unmistakably  indicated  the  house  which 
had  been  Sir  Edward  Waldo's,  but  which,  at  this  period,  probably  be- 
longed to  his  daughter  Grace,  Lady  Hunsdon. 

It  may  be  here  parenthetically  mentioned,  that  at  least  on  one  occa« 
non,  another  balcony  was  used  by  members  of  the  royal  &mily;  which 
circumstance  is  mentioned  in  Fairholt's  work  before  quoted,t  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

<' Queen  ^ne  gazed  at  the  show  in  1702  from  a  balcony  in  Cheap- 
side.  The  concluding  plate  of  Hogarth's  *  Industry  and  Idleness'  repre- 
sents a  oiyic  procession  entering  that  thoroughfare  from  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  The  canopied  balcony,  hung  with  tapestry,  contains 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  (father  of  George  HI.)  and  his  princess,  as 
spectators  of  the  scene.  The  house,  like  most  of  the  business  places  of 
tfiat  day,  boasts  of  a  sign»  which  Hogarth  satirically  represents  as  the 
*  King's  Head.*;* 

Although  diligent  search  has  been  made,  no  mention  has  been  found 
of  any  other  house  being  used  by  royalty  since  1666  for  that  purpose 
tiian  the  one  depicted  by  Hogarth,  and  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Waldo; 
which  latter  was  leased  to  Mr.  David  Barclay  in  1733. 

It  now  only  remains  to  advert  to  the  visit  of  George  III.  to  the  City, 
on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  in  1761  (which,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration 
of  the  style  in  1752,  took  place  on  the  9th  November  instead  of  the  29th 
October)  ;  the  particulars  of  which  visit  Fairholt  thus  relates : 

**  In  1761,  when  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  was  mayor,  King  George  III. 
and  his  q\ieen  honoured  the  City  with  their  presence  on  the  9th  Novem- 
ber. Their  coronation  took  place  on  the  22nd  September  previous,  and 
Uie  dtiaens  were  anxious  to  mark  the  visit  by  a  conspicuous  reception* 
Their  majesties  entered  the  City  in  their  stage-coach,  and  were  addressed 
at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's  Church  by  the  senior  scholar  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  house  of 
Mr*  Barclay^  opposite  to  Bow  Church,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was 
decorated  in  a  very  sumptuous  manner, — the  rooms,  balcony,  &c.,  being 
hang  with  crimson  damask;  and  from  this  house  they  saw  the  procesnon 
of  the  Lord  Mayor." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  in  his  novel  "  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London," 
before  alluded  to,  graphically  describes  the  whole  scene ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  all  works  o^  fiction  were  such  truthful  representations  of  the  his- 
torical facts  whidi  they  purport  to  portray. 

But  from  another  work,  called  "  George  III.,  his  Court  and  Family,'^t 
we  learn  many  curious  details  of  what  took  place  inside  Mr.  Barclay's 
bouse  on  this  occasion,  which  axe  quoted  at  length : 

"  From  thence  (St.  Paul's  Churchyard)  they  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Barclay,  opposite  to  Bow  Church,  which  was  on  this  occasion  decorated 

♦  Chamberiain'e  Hiatory  of  London,  p.  299. 

t  Fairholt's  Lord  Mayor's  Pageants,  p.  131.    This  balcony  is  represented  as  at 
the  western  end  of  Cheapside. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  273. 
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in  a  very  saraptaous  manner — ^die  rooms,  balcony,  &c,  being  bung  with 
crimson  damask;  and  fit>m  this  house  thej  saw  the  procession  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,"  Ac. 

**  Barclay,*  who  was  the  only  sarvinng  son  of  Robert  Barclay,  author  of 
the  famous  *  Apology  for  the  Quakers,'  was  then  eighfy-one  years  of 
age,  and  had  lived  many  years  at  his  house  in  Cheap^de,  during  which 
period  he  had  enjoyed  the  singular  honour  of  receiring  three  successi?e 
sovereigns,  when,  at  their  accessions,  they  favoured  the  City  with  the 
royal  presence." 

It  goes  on  with  very  amusing  particulars  of  this  visit : 

^'Though  both  their  majesties  considered  this  visit  to  the  honest 
Quaker  as  devoid  of  etiquette,-  yet  hb  family  contrived  to  maintain  an 
elegant  decorum,  without  infringing  upon  their  own  primitive  simplicity; 
the  house,  too,  being  completely  filled  with  the  Friends^  whose  curiosity 
was  as  much  on  tiptoe  as  that  of  the  most  worldly-minded.  The  queen 
entered  first,  and  the  king  followed  without  ceremony,  and  even  per- 
mitted the  Barclay  family  to  kiss  his  hand  without  kneeling,  meeting 
them  himself  familiarly  at  the  drawing-room  door  as  they  entered,  after 
he  had  first  shown  himself  to  the  crowd  in  the  street,  saluting  them  all 
with  great  politeness,  and  winning  the  hearts  of  those  worthy  people  by 
his  condescension.  The  king's  example  of  kissing  all  the  fawn-coloured 
ladies  was  followed  by  the  princes,  his  brothers,  and  by  his  royal  uncle ; 
but  this  latter  part  of  the  ceremony  was  not  performed  until  the  moment 
of  departure,  and  after  their  majesties  had  quitted  the  apartment.  A 
little  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Barclay  was  introduced  to  the  queen  in  a 
retiring  apartment,  and  performed  kissing  hands  with  so  much  grace  that 
the  queen  could  not  help  remarking  it  to  his  majesty ;  when  miss  was 
sent  for  to  the  drawing-room,  and  afforded  great  entertainment  to  him, 
as  she  appeared  in  true  Quaker  simplicity,  and  said,  that  though  she 
must  not  love  fine  things,  yet  she  loved  the  king,  and  apologised  for  not 
making  a  courtesy,  by  stating  that  her  grandpapa  would  never  permit 
her  to  do  so. 

^'  Amidst  all  this  bustle  the  king  never  sat  down,  nor  would  he  take 
any  refreshment.  The  queen  indeed  took  tea,  which  the  family  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  the  lady-in-waiting,  who  knelt  in  presenting  it 
to  her  majesty ;  thus  gratifying  the  Quakers  by  the  honour,  and  absolving 
their  consciences  from  the  slur  of  '  bending  the  knee  to  Baal.' 

**  The  civic  procession  being  very  late,  their  majesties  stopped  until 
seven  o'clock,  sending  everybody  away  before  them  except  the  two  ladies- 
in-waiting,  and  remaining  quietly  till  the  bustle  was  over,  without  either 
guards  or  attendants  in  the  house — the  Life  Guards  being  merely  drawn 
up  in  Bow  Churchyard.  Yet  so  careful  was  the  king  of  the  property  of 
his  worthy  host,  that  he  ordered  a  party  of  guards  to  be  stationed  before 
the  house  after  his  departure,  to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  by  the 
mob  to  the  canopy  and  other  decorations 

"  On  returning,  his  majesty  did  not  forget  his  primitive  friends  in 
Cheapside,  but  looked  for  the  Barclay  family,  who  were  still  waiting  to 
see  the  procession,  and  paid  them  the  most  marked  personal  compliments 
in  passing,  showing  that  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  were  not  lost  in 
the  splendid  etiquette  of  the  monarch." 

*  See  Appendix,  page  352. 
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The  foreg^iog  account  of  George  III.'s  visit  to  Darid  Barclay's  house 
is  founded  upon  the  information  contained  in  two  letters  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Barclay  family,  of  which  the  writer  has  heen  favoured  with 
copies.  One  of  these  letters  was  written  by  a  daughter*  of  David 
Barclay,  and  shows  fiorcibly  the  effects  of  splendour  upon  the  human 
mind,  even  when  guarded  against  it  by  the  powerful  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  written  to  a  correspondent  at  Warwick,  and  was  to  the 
following  effect,  viz. : 

"London,  Nov.  13, 1761. 

"  I  fully  intended,  before  I  received  your  last  packet,  to  make  choice  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  honours  we  received,  and 
to  inform  you  that  the  splendour,  with  every  other  circumstance  relating 
to  the  important  day,  far  exceeded  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  imagination, 
and  has  left  so  pleasing  an  impression  that  I  am  tempted  to  wish  that  Old 
Time  would  forget  to  erase  it.  To  pretend  to  give  a  relation  of  the  hurry 
and  fatigue  before  the  arrival  of  our  royal  guests  would  be  the  height  of 
foUy,  since  my  pen  cannot  paint  half.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  about  one  o'clock,  papa  and  mamma,  with  sister  Weston 
to  attend  them,  took  their  stands  at  the  street  door,  where  my  two  brothers 
had  long  been,  to  receive  the  nobility,  above  a  hundred  of  whom  were 
there  wuting  in  the  warehouse,  in  which  place  every  appearance  of  mer- 
chandise was  removed,  and  properly  decorated  for  that  purpose.  As  the 
royal  family  came,  they  were  conducted  into  one  of  the  counting-houses, 
which  was  transformed  into  a  very  pretty  parlour  for  the  purpose.  The 
newspapers  have  doubtless  informed  you  of  the  procession,  so  I  shall  only 
say  that  at  half-past  two  o'clock  their  majesties  arrived,  which  was  two 
hours  later  than  they  intended ;  but  had  you  seen  the  crowd  you  would 
have  wondered  how  they  ever  got  through  it.  A  platform  was  raised  in 
the  street,  on  which,  before  their  m^esties  alighted,  my  brothers  spread  a 
carpet,  and  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  procession  began.  The  queen  came 
up  first,  handed  by  her  chamberlain ;  the  king  followed,  with  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family,  agreeable  to  their  ranks ;  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  then  the  quality.  On  the  second  pair  of  stairs  were  placed 
our  own  company,  about  forty  in  number,  the  chief  of  whom  were  of  the 
Puritan  order,  and  all  in  their  orthodox  habits.  Next  the  drawing-room 
door  was  placed  our  ownselves ;  I  mean  my  papa's  children ;  for,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  our  visitors,  none  else  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
drawing-room ;  for,  as  kissing  the  king's  hand  without  kneeling  was  an 
honour  never  before  conferred,  his  majesty  chose  to  confine  that  mark  of 
condescension  to  our  own  family,  as  a  return  for  the  trouble  we  had  been 
at  upon  the  occasion.  But  to  proceed.  After  the  royal  pair  had  shown 
themselves  to  the  populace  for  a  few  moments  from  the  balcony,  we  were 
all  introduced ;  and,  you  may  believe,  that  at  that  juncture  we  felt  no 
small  palpitations.  His  majesty  met  us  at  the  door,  which  was  a  con- 
descension we  did  not  expect;  at  which  place  he  saluted  us  with  great 

♦  It  is  believed  it  was  written  by  Lucy  Barclay,  who  married  her  kinsman, 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Ury,  and  who  had  an  only  daughter,  Lucy,  who  is 
mentioned  in  her  mother's  letter  to  have  been  introduced  to  George  III.  and  his 
queen.  The  daughter,  Lucy,  afterwards  married  Samuel  Galton,  of  Duddeston 
House,  Warwickshire,  and  was  paternal  grandmother  to  the  present  Darwin 
Galton,  Esq.,  of  Claverdon  Leys,  Warwickshire. 
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poBtenest ;  and,  adTsncingto  the  end  of  the  room,  we  perfonned tfieeere- 
noay  of  kimig  the  queea't  hand,  at  the  sight  of  whom  we  were  all  in 
rapturei,  not  only  itom  the  hrilHancy  of  her  appearanoe,  which  was 
pleadng  heyond  deeoriptioo,  bat  beiDg  througfaout  her  whole  person  pos- 
leaeed  of  that  inexpressible  something  that  is  heyond  a  set  of  features,  and 
equally  elaims  our  attention.  To  he  sure  she  has  iK>t  a  fine  face,  but  a 
most  agreeable  countenance ;  is  vastly  genteel,  with  an  air,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  being  a  little  woman,  is  truly  majestic;  and  I  really  think 
by  her  manner  is  expressed  that  complacency  of  disposition  which  is  per- 
fectly amiable ;  and  though  I  never  could  perceive  that  she  deviated  &om 
that  dignity  which  belongs  to  a  crowned  head,  yet,  on  the  most  trifling 
occasion,  she  displayed  all  that  easy  behaviour  thi^  degant  negligence  can 
bestow.  I  suppose  you  will  not  think  the  [neture  complete  unle»  the 
important  article  of  dress  is  in  part  demonstnted.  Therefore,  agfieeaUy 
to  the  rules  of  painting,  I  shall  begin  with  the  head.  Her  hair,  whidi  ifl 
of  a  light  colour,  being  in  what  is  called  coronation  ringlets,  with  a  cirde 
of  diamonds,  so  beautiful  in  th^nselves,  and  so  prettily  disposed,  as  will 
admit  of  no  de9criptaon.  Her  clothes,  which  were  as  ri<^  as  gold  and 
silver  and  silk  could  make  th^n,  were  a  suit  from  which  fell  a  train  sup- 
ported by  a  little  page  in  scarlet  and  silver.  The  lustre  of  her  stomacher 
was  inconceivable,  bdng  one  of  the  presents  she  received  whilst  the 
Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  on  which  was  represented,  by  the  vast  profu- 
sion of  diamonds  placed  on  it,  the  magnificence  attending  so  great  a 
prince,  who,  I  must  tell  you,  I  think  a  fine  personable  man;  and  the 
singular  marki  of  honour  by  him  bestowed  on  us,  declares  his  heart  dis- 
posed to  administer  all  that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  royalty  can  give, 
l^othing  could  have  added  to  the  scene  but  that  of  oonverring  with  the 
queen,  who  inquired  if  we  could  speak  French  for  that  purpose,  and  so 
flattered  our  vanity  as  to  tell  the  Ituly-in-waiting  that  tibe  greatest  morti- 
fication she  had  m^  with  since  her  arrival  in  England,  was  her  not  being 
able  to  converse  with  us.  I  doubt  not  but  the  novelty  of  our  aj^earanoe 
raised  her  curiosity,  for,  amidst  such  a  profusion  of  glitter,  we  must  lode 
£ko  a  parcel  of  nuns.  The  same  ceremony  was  performed  of  kissing  the 
hand  with  the  princess  dowager,  Amelia,  Augusta,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberiand  and  York  and  the  other  {urinces,  who  followed  the  king^s 
example  in  complimenting  each  of  us  with  a  kiss,  but  not  till  their 
majesties  had  left  the  room ;  for  you  must  know  there  were  proper  apart* 
ments  provided  to  give  the  rest  of  the  royal  fiimily  an  opportunity  of 
paying  and  receiving  compliments;  and  then  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  in 
and  out  as  we  pleased  ;  but  we  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  abwnting 
ourselves  while  we  had  one  leg  to  stand  on,  and  the  feast  prepared  for  our 
eyes  supplied  even  other  wants,  or  at  least  rendered  us  insensil^  of  any. 
As  both  the  doors  were  open  the  whole  time,  the  people  without  had  a 
very  good  opportunity  of  seeing;  besides  wbieh  the  queen  was  upstairs 
three  times,  and  one  of  the  opportunities  was  made  use  oi  fcnrintroduetng 
my  little  darling,  Lucy  Barclay,  with  Fatty  Barclay  and  Priscilla  Bell, 
who  were  the  only  children  admitted.  At  this  sight,  I  waa  so  happy  as 
to  be  present ;  you  may  be  sure  I  was  not  a  little  anxious  on  aeoount  of 
my  girl,  who  very  unexpectedly  remembered  all  instructions,  but  kissed 
the  queen's  band  with  such  a  grace,  that  I  thought  the  princess  dowager 
would  have  smothered  her  with  kisses;  and,  on  her  return  into  the 
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drawing-room,  such  a  report  was  made  of  her  to  his  majesty,  that  miss 
was  sent  for  again.  She  was  so  lucky  as  to  afford  the  king  great  amuse* 
menty  in  particular  by  telling  him  tlmt  she  loved  the  king,  though  she 
must  not  love  fine  things,  and  that  grandpapa  wotdd  not  aUow  her  to 
make  a  courtesy.  The  simplicity  of  her  dress  and  manner  seemed  to  give 
great  pleasure;  and  she  was  dismissed  with  as  great  applause  as  my  most 
boundless  wishes  could  desire.  Her  sweet  hce  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  Duke  of  York,  that  I  rejoiced  she  was  only  five  instead  of  fifteen; 
when  he  first  met  her,  which  was  by  accident,  he  made  use  of  all  his 
eloquence  to  persuade  miss  to  give  him  leave  to  introduce  her  to  the  queen, 
but  she  would  by  no  means  consent  to  go  with  him,  till  I  informed  her 
it  was  a  prince  that  was  making  court  to  her,  which  she  no  sooner  heard 
than  her  little  female  heart  relented,  and  she  gave  him  her  hand — a  true 
copy  of  the  sex.  In  case  you  should  not  have  seen  the  printed  account^ 
I  have  sent  you  the  enclosed,  but  when  opportunity  offers,  must  beg  you 
will  send  it  me  again,  for  I  purpose  to  keep  this  memorial  by  way  of  re- 
freshing my  memory.  The  king,  you  may  observe,  never  sat  down,  nor 
did  he  taste  anything  tlie  whole  time.  Her  majesty  drank  tea,  which  was 
^  brought  her  on  a  silver  waiter  by  brother  Jack,  who  delivered  it  to  the 
lady-m- waiting,  and  she  presented  it  kneeling,  which  to  us,  who  had  never 
seen  that  ceremony  before,  appeared  as  pretty  as  any  of  the  parade.  The 
rest  of  the  royal  tamily  and  nobility  repaired  to  the  place  prepared  for 
refreshment.  Our  kitchen  on  this  occasion  was  turned  into  a  tea-room, 
and  coffee,  with  chocolate,  was  prepared  for  above  a  hundred  people,  and 
four  females  attended ;  besides  there  was  a  cold  collation  of  hams,  tongues, 
fowls,  hung  beef,  <&c,  all  served  in  small  plates,  for  this  repast  was  only 
designed  for  a  bit  by  way  of  staying  the  stomach.  The  dresser,  after 
being  covered  with  a  fine  cloth,  was  spread  with  white  baskets,  in  which 
were  rolls,  biscuits,  rusks,  &c.  The  floor,  like  the  rest  of  the  apartments, 
WII3  covered  with  a  carpet.  In  the  decorating  of  this  room  1  had  like  to 
have  lain  myself  up  in  the  morning.  In  the  little  parlour  was  a  dessert  of 
fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and  three  men-servants  to  wait  in  the  character  of 
valets,  for  no  servants  in  Hvery  were  suffered  to  appear.  Above-stairs  was 
the  like  provision  made  for  the  company,  and  proper  attendants  in  waiting, 
for  no  person  that  day  was  to  stir  from  their  post,  to  prevent  confusion. 
Through  fatigue,  mamma  was  very  soon  obliged  to  retire,  when  sister 
Weston  was  declared  mistress  of  the  ceremony,  and  sister  Polly  her 
attendant.  As  for  us,  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
converse  with  the  ladies.  Some  of  them  were  very  sociable.  As  thev 
stayed  till  seven,  the  drawmg-room  and  balcony  were  illuminated,  yfhidtk 
added  prodigiously  to  the  scene.  But  what  charmed  me  most  of  all  was 
their  majesties  being  left  with  us  by  themselves,  having  sent  away  all 
before  them,  except  the  two  ladies-in-waiting  on  the  queen ;  and,  indeed, 
that  has  been  deemed  by  the  public  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  they 
could  bestow,  to  trust  themselves,  without  so  much  as  a  guard  in  the 
house,  or  any  of  the  nobles.  The  leave  which  they  took  of  us  was  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  our  equals — full  of  s^ologies  for  the  trouble  they 
had  given  us,  and  returning  thanks  for  the  entertainment ;  which  they 
were  so  careful  to  have  fully  explained  that  the  queen  came  up  as  we  were 
standing  all  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  had  every  word  interpreted,  and 
left  us  in  astonishment  at  her  condescension.    My  brothers  attended  them 
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to  the  carriage,  in  the  same  manner  they  had  received  them,  only  with 
the  additional  honour  of  assisting  the  queen  to  get  in.  Some  of  us  sat  up 
to  see  them  return  from  the  hall,  otherwise  we  should  have  seen  nothing 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  procession,  as  we  could  not  have  a  view  of  it  as 
they  came,  and  it  was  worth  our  pains.  Their  majesties,  thinking  it  a 
compliment  to  them,  took  great  care  to  return  it  hy  the  notice  they  took 
of  us  as  they  passed.  In  short,  they  omitted  nothing  that  could  demon- 
strate respect ;  an  instance  of  which  the  king  gave  us  by  ordering  twenty- 
four  of  the  Life  Guards,  who  were  drawn  up  during  his  majesty's  stay  here 
in  Bow  Churchyard,  to  be  placed  opposite  our  house  all  night,  lest  any  of 
the  canopy  should  be  pulled  down  by  the  mob,  in  which  there  was  one 
hundred  yards  of  silk  damask.  If,  after  the  perusal  of  this,  you  should 
think  of  anything  that  wants  confirmation  or  explanation,  if  you  will  send 
me  word,  I  shall  answer  in  my  next.  I  have  several  things  to  communi- 
cate; but  this  memorable  day  engrosses  all  my  time  and  thoughts.*  I 
am,"  &e.  &c. 

The  other  letter  is  from  John  Freame,  the  brother  of  David  Barclay's 
second  wife,  Priscilla  Freamd,  and  b  highly  characteristic  of  Quaker  sim- 
plicity.    It  is  in  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

««X  Mas  day,  26x6,  1761. 
"  DsAB  Sister, — I  reed,  thyne  of  y®  5  Inst.,  which  want  of  leisure 
prevented  my  answering  it  sooner.  However,  waving  the  stale,  un- 
pleasing  Topick — the  badness  of  the  times,  shall  endeavour  to  satisfie 
thy  curiosity  in  the  best  manner  I  can,  how  affairs  wer6  conducted  at 
Cheapside  on  the  late  important  day;  the  substance  whereof  I  had  firom 
Sister  Becky  and  Jack,  (being  absent  myself  through  want  of  curiosity.) 
Know  then,  in  y"  first  place,  Br*  Barclay  spar'd  no  cost  in  repairing  his 
House,  both  within  and  without,  as  well  as  decorating  it  in  a  suitable 
manner  for  the  reception  of  the  Boyal  family.  When  that  was  perfected, 
Lord  Bruce  came  several  times  to  give  directions  about  the  apartments 
and  furniture,  (which  was  very  grand,)  and  also  in  what  manner  the 
Family  were  to  receive  their  Royal  Q-uests.  But,  prievous  to  this,  Br^' 
Barclay  insisted  that  all  his  Children  that  came  there  should  be  dress'd 
like  plain  Friends.  This  injunction  (to  use  your  honest  &^'  Thomas'  ex- 
pression) was  an  exercising  time  indeed  to  severall  of  them.  However 
they  were  oblidg'd  to  comply  or  stay  away,  which  Jemmy  did  on  that  ac- 
count. The  Sons  were  dr^d  in  plun  Cloth ;  the  Daughters  in  plain 
Silkes,  with  dress'd  Black  hoods ;  and,  my  Sister  says,  (on  the  whole,) 
made  a  Genteel  appearance,  and  acted  their  part  in  Masquerade  veiy 
well.  So  that  (as  to  the  outward)  the  Testimony  of  the  apology  ap- 
peared to  be  muntaind.  And  now,  all  things  being  in  order,  Bi^  & 
Sister  Barclay,  with  David  and  Jack,  were  appointed  to  receive  the  Royal 
family  below-stairs,  and  to  wait  on  y*"  to  the  apartment  prepared  for  them 
above.  Soon  after  which  the  King  asked  for  Mr.  Barclay  and  his  family, 
who  were  introduced  to  him  by  the  Lord-in-waiting,  and  Kindly  received; 
and  Br*  with  all  his  Sons  permited  to  have  the  honor  to  Kiss  his  hand 
without  Kneeling,  (an  instance  of  such  condescension  as  never  was  known 

♦  This  letter  is  printed,  with  slight  variations,  in  the  OerUkman's  Magazme,  vol. 
Ixxvui.  p.  1068. 
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before.)  The  King,  after  this,  Saluted  my  Sister  and  the  Girles,  and  y^ 
same  fayour  was  conferd  on  them  by  the  Queen  and  others  of  the  Royal 
family.  Dr.  Fothergill  being  there,  and  very  desirous  of  the  same  honor, 
it  was  agreed  (by  way  of  introduction)  that  he  should  present  the 
Apology  to  the  King,  which  he  did  in  a  genteel  manner,  and  was 
honourd  with  the  same  indulgence  as  the  family.  What  conversation 
passed  between  the  King  and  him  I  cant  say ;  but  (Jack  tells  me)  after 
he  withdrew  he  heard  the  Eang  say,  '  Dr.  Fothergill  was  a  very  sensible, 
ingenious  man.'  After  this  ceremony  the  King,  Queen,  (by  her  inter- 
preter,) with  the  Princess  of  "Wales,  and  others  of  the  family  and  Nobility, 
discoursed  familiarly  with  the  Doctor,  Br^  Barclay,  his  sons,  &c.  Sister 
Barclay,  being  quite  spent  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  begged  the  favor 
of  the  Queen  to  dispense  with  her  further  attendance ;  wliich  request  was 
readily  granted.  In  the  interim  the  Queen,  with  others  of  the  family, 
and  severall  of  the  nobility,  refreshed  themselves  with  the  repast  provided 
for  them  in  the  back  Parlour  and  Kitchen,  (which  was  elegantly  set  off 
for  the  occasion ;)  and  it  being  (I  suppose)  a  great  Novelty  to  them,  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  entertainment.  By  this  time  the  Lord  Mayor 
was  pas'd  ;  and  soon  after  the  two  Sheriffs  came  to  invite  the  Royal 
family  to  the  Hall.  On  the  Kings  going  away,  he  thanked  Br°'  Barclay 
for  his  entertainment,  and  Politely  excused  (as  he  was  pleas'd  to  say)  the 
trouble  they  had  given.  This  great  condescention  (£  am  told)  so  affected 
the  old  gentleman,  that  he  not  only  made  a  suitable  return  to  y"  com- 
plemt,  (but,  like  the  Good  Patriarchs  of  old,)  Prayd  that  God  would 
please  to  Bless  him  and  all  his  family,  which  was  received  by  him  with 
great  goodness.  There  were  many  other  incidents  that  occur'd  which 
have  slipt  my  memory ;  therefore  shall  finish  my  narrative  with  telling 
thee  I  understand  the  Doctor  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  transactions 
of  the  day  ;  so,  of  course,  (in  thy  estimation,)  things  in  generall  must 
have  been  well  conducted.  As  to  what  pased  on  Fnends  presenting  their 
late  address,  I  am  informed  the  last  mistakes  were  in  this  amply  redress'd 
(which  by  no  means  lay  at  their  door)  by  the  reception  they  met  with 
now.  The  Doctor  read  that  to  the  King,  Jacob  Hagen  (who  can  speak 
high  dutch)  the  other  to  the  Queen,  both  which  was  gratiously  rec*^ 
Myself  and  Pen  being  quite  tir'd,  and  paper  almost  iil'd,  I  shall  deffer 
some  other  of  thy  Queries  till  I  answer  Prisses  Letter  of  y*  18  Inst., 
which  I  propose  to  do  the  €rst  leisure  hour.  And  now,  having  but  just 
room  to  tell  thee  Sister  Sally  is  pretty  well  recovd.  of  the  illness  I  men-* 
tion^  in  my  former  letter ;  and  also  that  poor  Mrs.  Grove,  after  a  tedious 
long  illness,  dyed  last  night  about  7  o'clock,  universally  lamented  by  all 
her  friends  and  acquaintance.  Through  mercy  all  our  family,  with 
myself,  are  very  well,  and  are  glad  to  hear  poor  Polly  is  something 
better,  and  yourselves  pretty  well ;  and  am  Thyne,  J.  F," 

A  very  interesting  article  has  recently*  appeared  in  the  Railway 
News,  termed  **  Bank  Stories."^  It  contains  an  account  of  the  Barclay 
family,  and  of  the  royal  visit  to  the  Cheapside  house,  which  is  founded 
upon  statements  made  in  *^  Lawson's  History  of  Banking, "f  but  with 

•  May,  1864. 

t  History  of  Banking,  by  William  John  Law  son  (Bentlejr,  1850),  pp.  221-223. 
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some  additionii  and  enibeUishmentf.    The  raciness  of  ^e  style  in  wUek 
it  is  written,  induces  the  writer  to  quote  it  at  length: 

*'  The  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.  sprang  into  existence 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Contts's,  and  there  are  some  interestmg 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  history  of  its  origin*  On  the  occasion  of 
the  state  risit  of  George  III.  to  the  City,  on  the  first  Lord  Mayor's  day 
after  his  ascension  to  the  throne^  there  was  considerable  tumult,  aod 
almost  a  riot,  in  the  great  thoroughfere  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Bank. 
The  shouts  of  the  people,  added  to  the  dismal  noises  made  by  the  creak- 
ing, of  the  various  sigpM  over  the  shops — it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
numbering  of  houses  did  not  take  place  before  1770,  the  dwellings  being 
distingui^ed  preriously  by  signs,  such  as  the  ^  Leather  Bottle'  of  Messrs. 
Hoare,  ih»  bankers  in  Fleet-street— caused  one  of  the  horses  of  the  king's 
carriage  to  become  restive,  so  as  to  cause  imminent  danger  to  the  illus- 
trious occupants.  In  this  emergency,*  a  worthy  Qaaker  and  linendxt^r, 
David  Barclay,  seeing  the  royal  carriage  swaying  to  and  fro  in  front  of 
his  door,  just  opposite  Bow  Church,  and  the  king  and  queen  seriously 
alarmed,  stepped  forth  into  the  street,^  and  addressed  George  III. : '  Wilt 
thee  alight,  George,  and  thy  wife  Charlotte,  and  come  into  my  houses 
and  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  ?'  friend  Barclay  bluntly  inquired  of  the 
majesty  of  England.  The  king,  who  had,  with  many  of  his  family,  a 
strong  partially  for  Quakers,  imported,  probably,  from  the  Hanovenan 
plains,  where  Hermhuter,  and  other  sects  of  <  Friends,'  are  rather  nume- 
rous, condescended  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  worthy  Hnendraper,  and 
went  up  into  the  first  floor  over  the  ^lop  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  shoir. 
The  aldermanic  cavalcade  having  passed,  David  Barclay  introduced  Uie 
whole  of  his  family  to  the  king  and  queen.  ^  George,  King  of  Enghaid, 
Sarah  Barclay,  my  wife  ;'  '  Sarah  Barclay,  my  wife,  George,  King  of 
En^and,'  and  so  forth.  On  taking  his  leave  to  proceed  to  Guildhall,  his 
majesty  said,  '  David,  let  me  see  thee  at  St.  James's  next  Wednesday, 
and  bring  thy  son  Eobertf  with  thee.'  David  did  not  care  much  for  the 
invitation,  yet  he  went  westward  into  the  unknown  courtly  region  to 
please  his  guest  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  When  makmg  their  appear- 
ance at  the  levee,  David  and  Eobert  kept  a  little  in  the  background,  but 
the  king  had  no  sooner  espied  them,  than  throwing  aside  aU  restraint  of 

*  The  statement  that  the  royal  visit  to  David  Barclay  was  accidental,  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  a  sort  of  poetical  license  to  give  zest  to  the  tale,  and  does  not  strictly 
accord  with  the  facts.  Mr.  Barclay's  house  was  secured  beforehand  by  the  eom- 
mittee  appointed  to  manage  the  entertainment  of  their  majesties.  In  the  com- 
mittee's report  to  the  court  of  commissioners,  held  June  17,  1762,  the  fcdbwiog 
passage  occurs:  *'  Their  majesties  having  expressed  their  royal  inclinations  to  see' 
the  procession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Guildhall,  your  committee  obtained  Mr. 
Barclay's  house  in  Cheapside  for  the  purpose,  where  proper  refreshments  were 
provided,  and  every  care  taken  to  accommodate  their  majesties  with  a  fall  view  of 
the  whole  cavalcade." — Malcolm's  Londinium  lledivivum.  London,  1807.  Vol.  f. 
p.  243. 

t  This  is  a  mistake,  for  David  Barclay  had  no  son  of  the  name  of  Bobert.  He 
had  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage—James,  who,  having  married  a  banker's 
daughter,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  was  a  banker  (see  Appendix,  p.  352)i 
but  he  absented  himself  on  this  occasion,  according  to  Mr.  Freame's  letter  (ante, 
p.  346),  rather  than  comply  with  his  father's  injunction  that  all  liis  children  should 
appear  in  Qaaker  costume — and  Alexander,  who  died  in  Philadelphia.  By  his 
second  marriage,  David  Barclay  had  two  sons,  David  and  John,  who  succeeded 
their  brother  James  in  the  banking  bosiness.  The  son  allnded  to  as  Bobert  was 
one  of  the  latter.    Friscilla  was  the  name  of  David  Barclay's  wife— not  Sarah. 
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etiquette,  he  then  descended  from  the  throne,  and  with  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand,  welcomed  the  linendraper  and  his  son  to  St.  James's.  After 
saying  many  kind  words  to  hoth  of  them,  he  asked  David  Barclay  what 
lie  intended  to  do  with  his  son  Rohert ;  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
exclaimed,  ^  Let  him  come  here,  and  I  will  proride  him  with  honourahle 
and  profitable  employment.'  The  word  'profitable'  sounded  pleasant 
enough  to  the  ear  of  David,  yet  he  was  too  cautious  a  man  to  jump  into 
any  wild  c(mclusions  about  courtly  honours.  Reflecting  for  a  moment, 
the  Quaker,  with  many  apologies,  requested  permission  to  refuse  the  royal 
offer,  adding,  *  I  fear  the  air  of  your  majesty's  court  will  not  agree  with 
my  son.'  The  compliment  was  by  no  means  a  flattering  one,  yet  King 
George  was  not  olfended,  but  exclaimed,  in  his  peculiar  way,  '  Well, 
David,  well,  well,  you  know  best,  you  know  best.  But  you  must  not 
forget  to  let  me  see  you  occasionally  at  St.  James's.'  How  often  the 
linendraper  and  his  son  went  to  St.  James's,  or  whether  they  went  at  all, 
history  does  not  tell ;  it  is  highly  probable  the  road  from  Cheapside  to 
Pall-Mail  was  not  frequently  trodden  by  the  two  Quakers,  father  and  son. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  David  Barclay,  soon  after  rejecting  the  royal 
offer  of  honours,  established  his  son  Robert  as  a  banker  in  Lombard- 
street,  in  the  well-founded  expectation  that  the  thousands  made  in  linen- 
drapery  would  g^ow  into  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  exercise 
of  the  art  of  banking.  So  it  happened,  indeed,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
Robert  Barclay,  who  would  have  been  certainly  a  bad  courtier,  became 
the  intelligent  founder  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  banking  firms  of  the 
period." 

An  engraving  was  published  representing  George  IIL  and  Queen 
Chariotte  sitting  in  the  canopy  in  front  of  Mr.  Barclay's  house.  Mr. 
Foster  White,  treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  has  a  copy  of  this 
engraving  in  his  valuable  collection. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  an  occurrence  that  took  place  in  this  house 
which  is  historical,  and  which  is  thus  related  by  a  great-grandson  of  David 
Barclay  : 

"  My  grandfather  was  with  his  father  in  the  counting-house  when  Lord 
Mareschall  entered,  saying: 

"  *  Well,  Davie,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  banes  in  my  ain  country,'  having 
been  so  permitted  by  the  English  government. 

"  He  went  down  to  Scotland  to  Keith  Hall ;  was  very  scantly  civil  to 
the  lairds  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  did  not  like  his  ^  ain  country'  at  all ;  and 
within  a  fortnight,  giving  notice  to  no  one,  was  in  old  David  Barclay's 
counting-house  again,  on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  and  was  made 
Governor  of  Neufchatel  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  where  he  died." 

The  same  authority  states  that  the  silk  trappings  of  George  IIL  re- 
mained to  his  time,  and  that  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  th^  dark  oak 
panelling  and  the  carvings  (presumed  to  be)  of  Grinling  Gibbons  in  the 
great  room.  The  whole  ground  floor  was  one  great  warehouse,  filled  with 
boxes  and  packages  of  goods  for  exportation,  through  which  you  entered. 
On  your  right  hand  was  a  fine  oak  staircase.  The  great  room  occupied 
the  whole  front  of  the  house.  The  counting-houses  were  on  the  left  centre 
of  the  warehouse  on  the  ground  floor,  covered  by  a  skylight.  There  was 
only  one  small  parlour  overlooking  the  skylight  of  the  counting-house, 
and  all  the  offioesi  kitchens,  &c.,  were  on  this  floor  to  the  back  of  the 
house. 
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He  adds,  that  he  was  in  the  house  in  1785,  when  a  schoolboy  of  ten 
years  old,  and  on  the  roof  to  see  the  first  balloon  that  ascended  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  that  he  was  in  it  afterwards  to  see  a  Lord  Mayor's  show,  when 
he  remembered  the  booths  in  the  streets  of  the  various  companies,  where 
the  liverymen  were  in  their  black  gowns,  and  the  old  Lord  Mayor's  coach, 
with  his  attendants,  in  green  and  yellow,  and  the  new  Lord  Mayor's  in 
blue  and  yellow,  and  veiy  splendid. 

In  1816,  Mr.  David  Evans  entered  into  possession  of  No.  108,  Cheap- 
side,  and  occupied  it  for  twenty  years;  and  during  that  period,  he  states 
that  he  had  heard  many  reports  about  the  old  oak  panelling  in  the  front 
room,  but  had  never  obtained  any  definite  information  respecting  it  or  the 
house.  In  a  letter  received  from  him,  dated  1st  January,  1863,  he  says, 
*'  That  he  had  been  told  that  he  should  be  visited  by  the  sovereign,  the 
first  Lord  Mayor's  day  after  his  coronation ;  that  he  could  only  add,  that 
he  had  lived  tnere  when  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  were  crowned,  but 
that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  had  never  had  any  application  for  the 
room."  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  mentions  that  he  had  made  alterations 
in  the  house,  but  he  had  been  very  particular  in  preserving  the  panelling, 
and  restoring  it  to  the  state  it  was  when  he  originally  entered  upon  the 
premises. 

The  reasons  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  as  well  as  James  II.,  not 
paying  the  City  the  usual  honour  of  a  visit  after  their  coronations,  are 
given  by  the  interesting  writer  in  the  '^  Column  for  the  Curious"  of  the 
Illustrated  Newg,  in  December,  1863,*  in  the  following  terms  : 

<'  In  Guildhall  the  inauguration  dinners  of  the  Lord  Mayors  have  been 
held  since  1501,  and  from  1660,  with  only  three  exceptions,  our  sovereign 
has  dined  at  Guildhall  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  after  his  or  her  accession. 
The  exceptions  were  James  II.,  who  held  the  City  charter  upon  a  quo  war- 
ranto at  his  accession,  George  IV.,  who  was  rendered  unpopular  by  his 
quarrel  with  his  queen,  and  William  IV.,  who  apprehended  political 
tumult."  The  same  reasons  account  for  the  disappointments  Mr.  David 
Evans  was  doomed  to  experience. 

Although  the  present  sovereign,  Queen  Victoria,  did  not  omit  to  pay 
her  loyal  citizens  of  London  the  customary  visit  after  her  accession,  still, 
either  from  her  not  inheriting  her  grandfather,  George  III.'s,  fondness 
for  civic  pageants,  or  from  some  other  reasons,  her  majesty  did  not 
honour  m.  108,  Cheapside  with  a  visit — a  circumstance  much  to  be 
lamented.  , 

The  writer  trusts  he  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  oak  panelling,  in 
the  acquisition  of  which  his  search  has  resulted,  is  surrounded  with  con- 
siderable interest,  having  clothed  a  room  in  the  ancient  city  of  London 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  which  room  in  the  first  of  such  two  centuries 
was  visited  in  succession  by  no  less  than  six  reigning  sovereigns  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  writer  cannot  indulge  in  lamentations  as  to  the  removal  of  No.  108, 
Cheapside,  as  if  it  had  continued.to  stand,  he  could  not  have  acquired  his 
oak  treasure;  and  to  comfort  any  who  are  so  inclined,  he  would  mention 
that  on  the  site  of  the  house  which  Sir  Edward  Waldo  built,  and 
wherein  he  dwelt,  a  handsome  commercial  building  is  now  erected,  which 

*  See  also  Timbs'  Curiosities  of  London,  p.  339. 
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the  present  owner  considers  <<  the  best  specimen  of  street  architecture  in 
London." 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  stated  that  inquiries  have  been  diligently  pro- 
secuted with  the  view  of  discovering  the  name  of  the  person  who  executed, 
the  oak  carvings ;  and  although  no  certain  information  has  been  hitherto 
obtained,  yet  several  reasons  can  be  alleged  for  the  belief  that  Grinling 
Gibbons  was  the  executant. 

First,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  house  agrees  with  that  as- 
sumption. 

Sir  Edward  Waldo  built  the  house  between  1669  and  1672,  having 
purchased  the  site  in  1669)  and  the  house  being  stated  to  be  erected  and 
inhabited  in  1672.* 

Grinling  Gibbons  is  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  in  1667,  the 
year  after  the  great  fire,  having  been  born  in  Rotterdam  in  1648.t 

He  was  found  by  Evelyn  in  a  small  house  at  Deptford,  and  on  the 
18th  June,  1671 4  "«  was  introduced  by  Evelyn  to  Charles  II.,  and  in 
the  same  year  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  from  which  period  he  became 
famous. 

Grinling  Gibbons  was,  therefore,  in  this  country  when  Sir  Edward 
Waldo's  house  was  built,  and  might  have  executed  the  carvings. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Grinling  Gibbons  lived  at  Deptford  when 
he  was  found  by  Evelyn. 

At  that  period  there  was  a  branch  of  the  Waldo  family  living  at  Dept- 
ford, and  it  is  not  an  improbable  supposition  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  Gibbons,  who,  doubtless,  before  he  was  discovered  by  Evelyn,  had  a 
local  fame.  Tnis  is  a  slight  circumstance  in  itself,  but  is  not  without 
significance  when  added  to  other  circumstances. 

Next,  the  subject  and  style  of  the  carving  is  like  Grinling  Gibbons's 
works. 

It  comprises  festoons,  or  swags,  with  apples  and  pears,  artichokes,  and 
other  such  rather  cumbrous  ornaments,  a  style  of  decoration  wliich  is 
thus  criticised  in  "  Smith's  Antiquities  and  Topography  of  London,"  p.  74: 

^This  leather  scrowl  ornament  was  after  incumbered  with  apples, 
pears,  seedy  pomegranates,  and  other  heavy  fruits,  and  it  may  excite 
some  surprise  that  this  clumsy  style  of  sculpture  was  not  immediately 
done  away  with  by  the  great  artist,  Grinling  Gibbons,  for  we  see  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charies  II.,  at  Windsor,  a 
clumsy  assemblage  of  every  sort  of  shell-fish,  bound  up  in  festoons  and 
swags,"  &c. 

Another  writer,  §  before  qnoted,  says,  "  His  works  are  in  very  high 
i^lief,  and  the  details,  fruit,  flowers,  game,  &c.,  generally  grouped  in 
great  clusters  or  festoons,  and  though,  from  the  proper  distance,  they 
^pear  to  be  of  extreme  delicacy,  are  of  a  solid  character,  and  very 
juaiciously  disposed." 

This  very  fairly  represents  the  character  of  the  oak  carvings  and 
panelling  in  question,  and  particularly  the  carving  of  the  running  flowers 
before  alluded  to,  which,  by  competent  judges,  has  been  pronounced  to 

*  liease  to  Sir  Edward  Waldo,  dated  loth  April,  1672. 
t  Handbook  of  Biography,  quoting  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting.    Ed. 
Wornum. 
X  Evelyn's  Diary,  4to.  Ed.,  p.  433.  Wornum. 
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posses^  excellence  worthy  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  being  well  executed, 
deeply  under-cut,  and  very  gracefully  disposed. 

The  last  reason  for  attributing  to  Grinling  Gibbons  tbe  earring  of  the 
^  panelling  in  question  is  the  striking  resemblance  it  bears  to  some  carved 
oak  wainscoting  which  surrounds  a  room  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London, 
and  which,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  was  executed  by  him,  Uie  college 
having  a  traditional  knowledge,  handed  down  from  member  to  membez^ 
that  such  is  the  case. 

The  oak  carvings  in  question,  it  is  to  be  observed,  were  in  keeping 
with  the  house — the  City  residence  of  a  wealthy  tradesman — ^in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  were,  if  by  Gibbons,  an  early  effort  of  his  diisdl, 
and  before  he  wrought  in  a  palace  or  a  cathedral.  They  are  not,  th^ie- 
fore,  to  be  put  into  comparison  with  his  works  of  maturer  years,  when  he 
had  royal  and  noble  patrons. 

The  task  of  demonstrating  that  he  was  die  executant  is  not  an  easy  one, 
inasmuch  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  book  published  giving  an 
account  of  his  works  in  private  nouses  in  the  city  of  London ;  indeed,  all 
the  accounts  of  him  seem  to  be  of  a  very  meagre  and  disconnected  cha- 
racter, no  one  <^  them  giving  an  account  of  even  his  principal  works. 
His  biography  has  yet  to  be  written. 


AFPEKDIX. ^NOTE  RESPECTING  THE  BABCLAY  FAIOLY. 

With  reference  to  the  eoncludbg  paragivph  in  Mr.  W.  Harrison 
Ainswortfa's  letter,  wherein  he  states  that  his  original  impression  was,  that 
Mr.  Barclay  belonged  to  the  well-known  family  of  brewers,  but  he 
fancied  he  had  since  ascertained  that  such  was  iK>t  the  case,  the  writa 
would  enter  into  some  details. 

In  Madame  >D'Arblay's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  note,  it  is  stated  that 
*^  David  Barclay  was  one  of  seven  sons  of  die  celebrated  Apc^ogist  of  the 
Quakers,  all  of  whom  were  surviving  at  the  death  of  their  father.  David 
was  the  last  of  them.  He  was  a  vtrealthy  mercer  in  Cheapside,  and  en- 
tertained, successively,  the  three  kings,  Georges  I.,  IL,  smd  III.,  on  their 
respective  visits  to  the  City  ^i  the  Lord  Mayor's  day.  He  was  subse- 
quently the  purchaser  of  Mr.  Thrale's  brewery,  and  founder  of  the  most 
famous  brewing  firm  of  the  present  day— Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co." 

And  in  BoswelPs  '<  Life  c£  Johnson  (vol.  ii.  p.  Ill),  there  is  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Perkins,  dated  2nd  June,  1781,  wherein  he 
says :  "  With  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  you  and  your  partoer,  of 
whom,  from  one  short  conversation,  I  could  not  judge  otherwise  <^an 
favourably."  A  foot-note,  referring  to  the  partner,  states  that  he  was 
<<  Mr.  Baj*clay,  a  descendant  of  Rdbert  Barclay,  of  Ury,  the  eelebrated 
Apologist  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  remarkdble  for  imdntaiiiiBg 
the  principles  of  his  venerable  progenitor  with  as  much  of  the  ^^paaee 
of  modern  manners  as  is  consistent  widi  primitivie  simplicity." 

It  is  4k>  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Cheapside,  is  sti^ed  to  have 
been  eighty-one  in  the  year  1761,  when  he  entertained  George  IIL 
From  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  celebrated  brewing 
firm  was  founded  in  1781,  when  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Cheapside,  would,  u 
alive,  have  been  a  hundred  and  one  years  old.  It  therefore  was  highlj 
improbable  that  he  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  finn  of  Barclay, 
Perkins,  and  Co. 
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Madame  D'Arblay  is  inaccurate  ia  another  detail.  David  Barclay  was 
the  second  son  of  his  father,  who  had  only  three  (not  seven)  sons,  and 
four  daughters. — (See  "  Scottish  Nation,"  vol.  i.  p,  244.) 

In  the  last  named  work,  as  well  as  those  previously  quoted,  the  fact  of 
David  Barclay,  of  Cheapside,  having  entertained  the  nrst  three  Geoi^s 
is  mentioned;  hut  in  Burke's  "  Lanikd  Gentry"  (title,  "  Barclay,  ctf  Bury 
Hill"),  it  is  stated  he  entertained  Queen  Anne,  as  well  as  the  first  three 
Georges.  This  must,  it  is  conceived,  be  a  mistake.  Anne  visited^  the 
City  in  1702,  and  Ge<n*ge  IIL  in  1761,  an  interval  of  fifty-nine  years, 
and,  at  the  latter  date,  Mr.  Barclay,  it  is  said,  was  eighty-(»)e  years  old. 
In  1702,  Mr.  Barclay  would  be  only  twenty-two  years  old,  at  whidi 
early  age  it  is  scarcely  probable  he  was  in  business.  In  any  event,  if  he 
did  entertain  Queen  Anne,  he  did  not  do  so  in  the  house  subsequently 
namb^red  108,  C^eapside,  inasmudi  as,  long  after  1702,  that  house  was, 
as  before-mentioned,  occupied  by  other  pereons — viz.  in  1705,  by  Mrs. 
Woolaston's  father,  Daniel  Waldo,  and  in  1707,  by  Sir  James  Eyton, 
as  mentioned  in  Sir  Edward  Waldo's  will. 

From  communications  the  writer  has  had  with  a  great-grandson  of 
David  Barclay,  and  others  of  his  more  remote  descendants,  he  is  enabled 
to  state,  that  it  was  not  David  Barclay,  of  Cheapside,  himself,  but  David 
Barclay,  junior  (his  eldest  son  by  his  seccmd  marriage  with  Pnscilla 
Freame),  who  was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Barclay,  Perkins, 
and  Co. 

David  Barclay,  junior  (then  the  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Barclay 
and  Co.,  still  existing),  bought,  or  arranged  for  the  purchase  of,  Thrale's 
brevrery,  and  he  sent  for  his  nephew,  Robert  Barclay  (son  of  his  brother, 
Alexander  Barclay,  of  Philadelphia),  from  America,  and  put  him  into  the 
brewing  firm.  It  seems  probable  that  Robert  was  the  person  alluded  to 
hy  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Perkins.* 

Robert  Barclay  (who  became  of  Bury  Hill)  was  succeeded  in  his  share 
of  the  business  by  hb  son,  Charles  Barclay,  late  M,P.  ibr  Surrey,  who  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  present  Arthur  Kett  Barclay, 
of  Bury  Hill  (who  has  now  sons  in  the  business),  and  by  a  younger  son, 
Thomas  George  Barclay. 

David  Barcky,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  had  an  only  daughter,  Agatha, 
who  married  Richard  Gumey,  Esq.,  and  whose  only  son,  Hudson  Gumey, 
Esq.,   of  Keswick  (formerly  M.P.  for  Shaftesbury,  and  afterwards  for 

*  A  small  guide-bopk  to  London,  called  "  London  As  it  Is,"  by  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, F.S.A,  (published  by  Murray),  contains  (at  page  76)  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  the  sale  of  Thrale's  l»:ewery  and  the  establishment  of  ^e  firm  of 
Burday  Perkins,  and  Co. : 

"  There  are  four  partners  in  Barclay's  house,  who  conduct  every  department 
of  it  in  tiie  most  Uberal  manner.  Their  head  brewer  has  a  salary  of  100021 
per  annum. 

"The  founder  of  the  firm  was  Henry  Thral^  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
[Bather  Henry  Thrale  succeeded  his  father  the  elder  Thrale,  whose  predecessor 
was  his  wife's  brother  Edward  Halsey  (Bosweirs  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  431.)]  The 
business,  at  Thrale's  death,  was  sold  by  Johnson  and  lus  brother  executor,  in 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  Mtews.  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.,  for  135,000iL  [Ibid^ 
vol.i.  p.  432.]  *  We  are  not  here,'  said  Johnson,  on  the  day  of  sale,  <  to  sella 
parcel  of  boilers  and  yats,  but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  ayariee.*  [Ibid.,  voL  iy.  p.  82.] 

<<  Bobert  Barclay,  the  first  of  the  name  in  the  firm  [d  1831],  was  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  Barclay  who  wrote  the  <  Apology  for  the  Quakers,'  and  Parkins 
was  the  chief  derk  in  Thrale's  establishment. 
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Newtown,  Hants ;  F.R,S.,  and  Vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Aoti- 
quaries),  still  retains  a  share,  as  representing  his  maternal  grandfather. 

Sylvanus  Bevan,  the  son  of  Timothj  Bevan  (who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Dayid  Barclay,  of  Cheapside),  was  originally  in  the  hanking 
firm,  which  he  left  to  join  the  brewery,  and  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Henry,  succeeded  to  his  share  in  the  latter.  Henry  died  without  sods, 
but  Charles  was  succeeded  in  his  share  by  his  son,  Charles  James 
Bevan. 

Mr.  Perkins,  who  was  the  correspondent  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  then  the 
manager,  with  a  large  salary,  in  Thrale's  brewery  (Bos well's  Johnson, 
vol.  iv.  p.  78),  was  associated  with  David  Barclay,  junior,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  firm,  and  several  of  his  family  and  name  are  still  members 
of  it. 

The  descendants  of  David  Barclay,  of  Cheapside,  were  also  the 
founders,  and  some  of  them  are  still  members,  of  the  present  well-known 
banking  firm  of  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  and  Company. 

The  first  of  the  family  who  became  banker  was  James  Barclay  (the 
eldest  son  of  David  Barclay,  of  Cheapside),  he  having  married  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  John  Freame,  banker,  London,  and  joined  him  in  his 
business. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  his  father,  David  Barclay,  also  took  for  his 
second  wife  Priscilla  Freame,  another  member  of  the  Freame  family. 

In  Lawson's  «*  History  of  Banking"*  (p.  220),  the  author  states  that 
the  first  list  of  the  bankers  in  London,  or  the  first  he  had  been  able  to 

"While  on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  in  1773,  Johnson  mentioned  that  TTirale 
*  paid  20,000il  a  year  to  the  revenue,  and  that  he  had  Jxtw  vats,  each  of  which 
held  1600  barrels,  above  a  thousand  hogsheads.* 

"The  amount  at  present  paid  to  the  revenue  by  the  firm  is  nine  times 
20,000il" 

•  Mr.  Lawson,  in  his  preface  (pp.  5-7),  relates  the  curious  circumstances— 
alike  creditable  to  aU  parties  concerned— under  which  he  himself  became  a  clerk 
in  the  baDking-house  of  Barclay,  Tritton,  Bevan,  and  Co.,  where  he  remained  for 
fifteen  years.  A  perfect  stranger,  aged  only  sixteen  years,  and  having  just  left 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  wandering  in  Lombard-street,  he  was  attracted  V  the 
bustle  of  the  banking-house,  enter^,  and  asked  if  they  wanted  a  clerk— when  he 
was  introduced  into  the  partners*  room.  He  answer^  the  questions  put  to  him 
so  shrewdly,  and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principals,  that  in  a  week 
afterwards  he  received  an  appointment  as  a  clerk  in  the  establishment  at  1^ 
per  annum. 

The  author  also  mentions  (p.  224)  that  the  particulars  upon  which  the  anec- 
dotes of  George  HI.'s  visit  to  David  Barclay  were  founded,  were  related  to  him 
by  a  clerk  "who  had  been  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  the  house  of  Barclay,  and 
who,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  earliest  clerks  in  the  new  bank:" 

This  old  clerk  "  used  to  teU  an  amusing  storv  of  the  first  appearance  of  a  new 
derk.  It  appears  that  the  staff  consisted  of  three  clerks  onfy,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  third  coming  to  the  office,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  dressed  after  the 
following  fashion :  He  wore  a  long  flapped  coat,  with  large  pockets — the  Bleeres 
had  long  cuffs,  with  three  large  buttons,  something  like  the  coats  worn  by  the 
Greenwich  pensioners  of  the  present  day;  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  reaching 
nearly  down  to  his  knees,  with  an  enormous  bouquet  in  the  button-hole,  a  cocked 
hat,  powdered  hair,  with  pig-tail  and  bag-wig,  and  gold-headed  cane  similar  to 
those  of  the  present  day  carried  by  footmen  of  ladies  of  rank.  The  gentleman 
who  cut  so  carious  a  figure  remained  in  the  house  many  years,  and  dUed  a  few 
years  ago  at  a  very  advanced  age,  much  respected  by  his  employers.** 

Mr.  Lawson  also  informs  the  writer  that  in  the  partners'  room  there  was  an  dd 
chair,  which  was  used  to  be  called  "  Dr.  Johnson's  chair,"  as  it  was  the  one  hs 
usually  occupied  on  his  visits  to  the  bank. 
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find)  appears  in  the  Royal  Calendar  of  1765,  from  whence  (amongst  many 
other  firms)  he  transcribes  the  following — <<  Freame,  Barclay,  and 
Freame,  near  George's-yard,  Lombard-street.''  But  it  is  believed  that  the 
firm  has  ledgers  dating  as  far  back  as  1740. 

On  John  Freame's  death,  without  successors,  the  banking  business 
came  into  the  sole  hands  of  James  Barclay,  and  on  the  latter  dying  with- 
out male  descendants,  the  business  derolved  upon  his  two  brothers,  David 
Barclay,  of  Youngbury,  and  John  Barclay,  of  Cambridge  Heath,  who 
associated  with  them  tneir  cousin,  Sylvanus  Bevan  (before  mentioned), 
who  subsequently  left  to  join  the  brewing  firm,  and  also  John  Henton 
Tritton,  who  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Barclay. 

The  last  named  David  Barclay  had  no  son  to  succeed  him ;  but  John 
Barclay  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  Barclay,  of  Clapham,  who  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  Bai^lay,  of  Leyton,  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  the  present  Joseph  Gurney 
Barclay,  of  Leyton,  who  has  a  son,  Robert  (not  of  age),  now  in  the 
banking-house. 

Although  Sylvanus  Bevan  left  the  banking  firm,  his  son,  David  Bevan, 
succeeded  him  therein,  who  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert 
Cooper  Lee  Bevan,  the  present  senior  member  of  the  mrm,  who  has  also 
a  son,  Francis  Augustus  Bevan,  in  the  firm. 

John  Henton  Tritton  was  succeeded  in  his  share  by  one  of  his  name 
and  blood. 

These  two  great  firms  are  thus  composed  almost  entirely  of  descendants 
of  David  Barclay,  of  Cheapside,  who  (according  to  the  statement  of  his 
still  surviving  great-grandson),  "  in  the  year  1690,*  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Robert  Barclay,  of  Ury, — the  author  of  the  *  Apology  for  the 
Quakers,'  —  came  to  London  with  his  pittance  of  500/., — a  Scotch 
younger  son's  fortune, — and  put  himself  an  apprentice  to  James  Taylor, 
of  the  Company  of  Drapers," — the  sign  of  whose  house  in  Cheapside  was 
the  bear, — whom  he  succeeded,  having  married  his  dau&^hter.  It  is 
remarkable  how  much  prudent  marriages  have  had  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  Barclay  family ;  David  Barclay,  of  Cheapside,  thus  succeeded  to 
his  first  wife's  father  s  business,  and  so  founded  the  fortunes  of  his  house ; 
and  his  second  marriage,  and  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  James  into 
the  Freame  family,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  banking  business  now 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  But,  doubtless,  the  close  union  maintained 
by  the  family  in  their  business  connexions  for  several  generations,  has 
been  another  main  element  of  their  success. 

Since  the  death  of  the  late  Robert  Barclay  Allardice,  Esq.,  of  Ury, 
without  male  issue,  the  male  representation  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Barclay  of  Ury — which  sprang  from  the  same  source  as  the  Berkeleys 
of  Berkeley  Castle,  and  dates  back  to  the  Conc[uest — has  devolved  upon 
Arthur  Kett  Barclay,  the  head  of  the  brewing  firm. 

The  members  of  both  these  eminent  firms,  by  their  commercial  standing 
and  great  wealth,  worthily  maintun  the  position  to  which  their  long 
lineage  of  eight  centuries  justly  entitled  them ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether  their  family  descent  or  there  business  succession  should 
be  regarded  as  the  more  legitimate  object  of  honest  pride. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  date  with  the  statement  that  David  Barclay 
was  eighty-one  years  old  in  1761.    It  is  probable  the  latter  is  not  accurate. 
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COTTON    POSSIBILITIES. 
By  Alexander  Ain>a£ws. 

VU. — MATAL. 

Natal  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  of  all  our  colonies  to  take  the  field; 
it  probably  had  the  first  start  in  the  race  for  the  Liverpool  markets ;  but 
it  IS  none  the  nearer  the  goal  for  all  that.  Given  climate  and  soil  suit- 
able, wanted  labour^ — the  old  story !  Nay,  Natal  has  had  even  another 
disadvant£^  to  contend  against,  the  prejudice  arising  out  of  fiEiilure; 
and  in  this  respect  its  priority  in  the  competition  did  it  much  more  harm 
than  good.  Seventeen  years  ago,  long  before  the  question  had  become 
one  of  public  interest,  the  capabilities  of  Natal  as  a  cotton  growing 
country  were  first  tried,  but  they  were  not  subjected  to  a  fair  test.  Much 
ignorance  at  that  time  prevailed  on  the  subject,  and  the  experiment  was 
abandoned.  In  1859,  again,  on  an  ill  digested,  hasty  plan,  some  German 
land-jobbers,  knowing  very  little  about  the  modus  operandi^  set  up  a  cot- 
ton company.  They  built  cotton-houses,  imported  gins,  and  brought  over 
German  labour ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  proper  engagements,  the  German 
labourers  deserted  them  ;  being  planted  two  months  too  eariy,  the  cotton 
came  ripe  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  the  cotton-houses  remained  a  stand- 
ing monument  to  the  folly  of  projectors  who  are  not  at  the  pains  of 
making  themselves  thorough  masters  of  their  subject.  Unhappily,  too, 
th^  proved  false  beacons,  giving  people  vague  ideas  of  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  did  not  exist  till  it  came  to  be  said,  **  Natal  as  a  cotton- 
field — no,  it  has  been  tried,  and  will  not  do !" 

The  recent  agitation,  however,  has  brought  this  fine  colony  once  more 
prominently  forward.  Seed  was,  in  the  first  instance,  distributed  among 
uie  natives  (the  Zulu  Kaffirs),  although  with  not  very  sanguine  hopes,  as 
they  always  show  such  a  repugnance  to  adopt  any  new  course,  or  accept 
any  innovation ;  the  more  especially,  as  the  secretary  for  native  affairs 
wntes,  ^'  as  cottxm  has  the  additional  drawback  in  their  eyes  of  not  being 
edible ;"  but  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  promoters  of  this  movement, 
the  natives  were  induced  to  sow  about  three  hundred  acres.  It  was  most 
unfortunate,  however,  and  greatly  disparaged  these  well-intentioned 
efforts,  that  from  the  badness  of  the  seed  and  the  slovenliness  of  the  cul- 
tivation, the  result  was  disappointment. 

The  English  settlers  also  took  up  the  experiment ;  and  as  they  appear 
at  once  to  have  given  the  preference  to  the  annual  Mexican  kind  known 
as  "  petit  gulf  prolific"  (which  appears  on  the  whole  the  best  suited  for 
the  parts  of  the  colony  in  which  ttie  attempt  was  first  made),  they  were 
more  successful.  M*Leod,  in  his  "Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,"  says, 
**  The  seed  named  the  ^  petit  gulf  prolific*  is  said  to  be  the  most  successful 
yet  tried  at  Natal.  One  pound  weight  of  this  seed,  which  costs  ten 
shillings,  is  sufficient  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground.  September,  October, 
and  November,  are  the  months  for  planting  it.  The  yield  of  one  acre, 
having  six  thousand  plants  on  it,  averaged  two  and  a  half  pounds  c^seed 
cotton  per  pkmt,  which,  when  reduced  by  the  cotton  cleaning  gin,  gave 
erne  pound  and  one  quarter  of  dean  cotton  per  plant.  At  sixpence  per 
pound,  this  would  give  the  enormous  return  of  one  hundred  and 
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EIGHTT-SETEN  POUNDS  TEN   SHILLINGS    STEHLINO  PER  ACEE  !      There 

are,  at  the  lowest  computation,  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  on 
the  lower  or  coast-line  terrace  of  the  colony,  which  will  produce  cotton 
of  this  quality ;  so  that  our  Lirerpool  merchants  may  look  forward  to  a 
supply  of  no  less  than  foub  billions  of  pounds  of  cotton  from  one  of 
the  smallest  and  latest-acquired  of  our  colonies !  Surely  a  colony  whose 
capability  for  producing  one  of  the  great  staples  of  our  manufactures  is 
^us  shown  to  be  almost  unlimited,  deserves  the  most  encouraging  atten- 
tion of  our  statesmen,  both  in  a  commercial  and  anti-slavery  light." 

Few  persons  will  be  able  to  read  this  without  some  suspicion  that  the 
picture  is  slightly  overcharged  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  calculation 
much  modified  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Haywood,  the  indefatigable  secretary 
of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association.  That  gentleman  reduoes  the  number 
of  plants  capable  of  being  grown  upon  an  acre  to  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty,  which  would  give  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  clean 
cotton,  worth,  in  1859,  sixpence  per  pound;  so  that,  at  the  pnoes  then 
ruling,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  would  amount  to  the  value  of  40/. 
But  Mr.  Wanklyn  has  just  estimated  the  Natal  cotton  sent  to  the  Ex- 
hilHtion  as  w<»*th  twelve  to  fourteenpence  per  pound,  which  brings  up  the 
yield  per  acre  to  something  like  eighty-four  pounds. 

But  as  in  Australia  so  at  Natal,  the  labour  question  presents  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  successful  cidtivation  of  cotton ;  although, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  so  formidable  as  elsewhere,  for  two  or  three  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  colony  being  so  much  nearer  to  England  than 
Australia  is,  and  the  passage  by  so  much  cheaper,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  our  superabundant  labour,  so  soon  as  it  prefers  a  picture  of 
honest  independence  to  a  dreary  prospect  of  forced  idleness  and  starvation, 
will  give  a  preference  to  the  cokmy  which  is  most  easily  reached. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  large  and  neitlier  hostile  nor  unintelligent  native 
population  there  ali^ady  ;  and.  Thirdly,  that,  £ftiling  these,  not  only  is 
the  forlorn  hope  of  coolie  labour  as  available  for  this  as  for  the  eastern 
colonies,  but  liberated  Africans  from  Sierra  Leone  could  be  brought 
down  at  a  moderate  expense  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

On  the  first  point  of  European  labour,  it  would  seem  to  be  strange 
that  a  colony  so  favoured  in  a  genial  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  should 
not  have  attracted  a  larger  stream  of  immigration  fi^m  England.  Now, 
howiever^  that  a  Land  and  Emigration  Company  is  established  in  London, 
possibly  a  better  organisation  may  lead  to  a  larger  supply  of  labour.  But, 
after  all,  this  class  will  be  scarcely  of  more  advantage  to  the  cotton  cul- 
tivation than  letting  loose  for  it  hands  at  present  engaged  in  other  work. 
For  European  emigrants  higher  wages  than  those  of  the  cotton -field 
must  be  found. 

The  native  population  is  capable  of  woife,  and  not  altogether  averse 
to  it ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  pays  them  better  than  cotton, 
and  a  Kaffir,  in  his  way,  is  a  man  of  bucvness,  and  has  a  shrewd  way  of 
his  own  of  reckoning  up  and  comparing  his  profits  and  losses.  Now, 
although  the  native  population  is  something  over  130,000  (mostly  re- 
fugees from  neighbouring  tribes,  who  have  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  <£e  Briti3i  flag  to  escape  from  the  oppression  of  their 
native  rulers),  and  the  rate  at  which  native  labour  is  pwd  is  not  more 
than  seven  to  ten  shillmgs  a  month  vfith  rations  (which  will  not  cost 
more  than  3/.  or  41,  per  annum,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
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Leonard  Wraj);  yet  the  Kaffir  has  socli  easy  notions  of  work  (seldom 
giving  more  tlum  dffht  hours  a  day  to  it),  and  such  a  propensity  for 
leaving  it  on  the  slightest  provooataon  of  something  fresh,  that  this  ap« 
parentiy  larg^  supply  of  labour  does  not  represent  anything  like  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  work  as  we  are  accustomed  to  measure  it.  Neverthe- 
less, both  as  labourers  and  as  cultivators  on  their  own  account,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  native  Kaffirs  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  in 
the  development  of  cotton  cultivation  in  Natal.  As  they  have  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  allotted  to  them,  it  is  very  possible  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  they  may  turn  their  attention  to  it  in  the  former 
capacity. 

,  The  other  sources  to  which  the  cotton  farmers  look  for  a  supply  are 
juvenile  refugees  in  England,  liberated  Africans  from  Sierra  Leone,  or 
coolies  from  Bombay  or  Madras. 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  a  producing  country  that  we  may  hope  for  a 
large  supply  of  cotton  from  Natal.  As  a  trading  community,  it  may  be 
the  channel  of  drawing  down  from  native  sources  to  the  northward  a 
stream  of  the  raw  material,  growa,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  so  exten- 
sively in  those  regions — the  country  of  the  Inhambone,  the  Shire,  and 
the  Zambesi  rivers.  No  doubt  this  trade,  if  opened  up,  would  be  most 
profitable  to  the  parties  undertaking  it.  We  find  it  stated  in  the  Natal 
Mercury  of  last  year  (May  2,  1861),  that  *'  Every  year  shows  an  ad- 
vance in  the  inroads  made  by  local  commerce  on  the  savage  reg^ns  of 
the  north."  In  the  Transvaal  Republic,  we  are  told  one  or  two  !Natal 
firms  have  branch  firms  up  as  high  as  22  degrees  of  south  latitude  ;  and 
some  young  Englishmen  had  left  Durban  on  a  trading  expedition  to  the 
ZambesL  A  large  trade  was  also  opening  with  Zululand ;  and  these  must 
be  soon  followed,  through  exchange,  barter,  purchase,  or  some  other 
agency,  by  our.  getting  from  Central  Africa,  by  means  of  Natal,  a  supply 
of  cotton,  which  she  is  already  known  to  produce  largely,  and  is  believed 
to  be  capable  of  growing  to  an  extent  more  than  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  world. 

Vni. — CENTRAL  AFBICA. 

The  bugbear  which  presents  itself  in  the  way  of  the  production  of 
cotton  by  the  natives  of  Central  Afnca,  is  the  proverbial  laziness  of  the 
negro  population.  Dr.  Livingstone  says,  '*  This  is  the  opinion  you  may 
obtain  any  day  from  any  one  you  may  see  lying  on  his  back  smoking. 
But  the  fact  lias  been  so  ofi;en  reiterated  by  other  travellers— men  who^ 
although  not  half  so  popular,  may  have  the  credit  of  being  quite  as 
honest  and  disinterested — that,  with  all  respect  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
all  admiration  for  hb  well-pointed  sarcasm,  we  cannot  entirely  dismiss  it 
as  false. 

In  the  same  ruthless  manner  Dr.  Livingstone  demolbhes  all  our  dearly- 
cherished  ideas  that  no  European  could  exist  in  Central  Africa.  The 
country,  he  tells  us,  is  so  varied,  with  such  successions  of  mountain  and 
valley,  that  the  climate  can  be  adapted  to  the  constitution.  There  are 
ranges  or  terraces  of  rich  land,  rising  up  from  the  valleys  of  the  Zambesi 
and  the  Shiro,  where  Europeans  could  live  with  impunity.  The  doctor, 
travelling  in  this  country  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  season,  writes :  "  The 
valley  of  the  Shire  was  then  very  hot  and  stifling,  but  one  day's  march 
took  us  up  to  the  third  terrace,  where  it  was  delightfully  cool.     On  this 
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terrace,  which  is  ahout  equal  in  altitude  to  Tahle  Mountain  at  the  Cape, 
long  talked  of  as  the  highest  in  South  Africa,  rises  Mount  Zomba,  which 
we  ascended,  and  found  to  be  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet  in 
altitude.  There,  though  it  was  cold,  there  was  considerable  cultivation, 
though  not  of  cotton.  I  mention  these  peculiarities  of  the  country,  that 
you  may  perceive  we  have  considerable  changes  of  climate  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  These  would  keep  Europeans  well,  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  into  the  belief,  from  which  a  per-centage  may  be  deducted, 
that  we  can  cure  fever,  even  in  the  lowlands,  without,  in  general,  great 
loss  of  strength  to  the  patient.  We  have  not,  thanks  to  Heaven, 
lost  a  man  yet,  though,  from  the  leaky  state  of  our  vessel,  we  never 
could  keep  water  from  our  beds,  and  have  long  lain  on  damp,  rotten 
cushions.*' 

The  doctor's  brother  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  Mr.  Clegg,  of  Man- 
chester :  '*  These  highlands  seem  to  possess  a  salubrious  climate;  the  air 
was  bracing,  and  we  saw  an  unusual  number  of  old  grey-headed  men  and 
women." 

Dr.  Livingstone  will  not  even  leave  us  our  favourite  deserts  of  Central 
Afiica,  which  could  never  be  traversed  by  human  foot,  where  Nature 
seemed  to  have  retired  under  an  attack  of  hydrophobia,  secure  alike  from 
rain  or  river. 

'^  No  such  thing !"  cries  the  doctor  (and  his  words  are  echoed  by  his 
brother,  by  Dr.  Kirk,  and  Mr.  Rae)  ;  "  we  never  saw  such  a  well-watered 
country  anywhere.''  "  The  whole  of  this  country  is  remarkably  well 
watered ;  wonderfully  numerous  are  the  streams  and  mountain-rills  of 
cool,  clear,  gushing  water."  "  On  one  occasion  we  passed  eight  streams 
and  a  fine  spring  in  a  single  hour ;  and  this  was  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season." 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  be  brought  on  several  occasions,  by  our 
position  in  reference  to  the  International  Exhibition,  into  the  very  agree- 
able company  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers  in  Central  Africa, 
and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  they  do  not  all  endorse  Dr.  Livingstone's 
opinions  in  every  particular.  They  generally  agree  with  him,  however, 
that  there  are  highlands  in  which  Europeans  could  live  without  danger, 
and  that  the  terrors  of  the  climate,  even  in  the  valleys,  have  been  much 
exaggerated ;  and  they,  one  and  all,  unanimously  agree  with  him — that 
Central  Africa  already  produces  a  very  large  quantity  of  cotton  {some  of 
which  even  used  to  find  its  way  to  our  astute  jriends  the  Yankees^  and 
come  into  this  country  as  American  grown\  and  is  capable  of  pro- 

DUCIMQ  A  GREAT  DEAL  MORE  THAN  EUROFE  IS  EVER  LIKELY  TO  RE- 
QUIRE. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Shire,  Dr.  Livingstone  says,  "  The  people  cultivate 
cotton  very  extensively;  we  never  saw  so  much  anywhere."  **  The 
farther  we  went  the  more  important  did  the  crop  appear,  and  every  one 
spins  and  weaves  it."  The  Shire  leads  the  way  to  a  cotton-growing 
country  of  unknown  extent. 

Dr.  Kirk's  report  on  this  vast  region  is  of  so  very  interesting  a  cha- 
racter, that  we  regret  we  cannot  do  more  than  extract  from  it  a  few  of 
his  most  important  observations.  He  found  two  species  of  cotton  in  cul- 
tivation— one  called  the  Tonje-Kaja,  of  which  he  could  not  trace  the 
introduction  from  any  other  country,  and  hence  surmises  that  it  may  be 
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indig^enoQS ;  and  tbe  Tonje-HaDga,  a  better  sort  o£  foreign  introdactioiiy 
which  is  rapidlj  displacing  tbedd  species,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  foond 
its  way  from  the  west  coast. 

The  Tonje-Kaja  varies  in  habit  according  to  situation  and  climate ; 
in  some  districts  it  is  perennial,  and  in  others  annual — 4he  former  beings 
found  in  the  valleys,  and  the  latter  on  the  hUls«  The  staple  is  very  short, 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length,  but  is  much  stronger  than  the 
foreign  variety;  it,  in  fact,  feels  more  like  wool,  and,  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  seed,  is  more  troublesome  to  pick  and  dean  tl^m  its 
foreign  sister.  The  native  |^t,  however,  is  the  more  proHfic  of  ibe 
two. 

The  Tonje-Manga  appears  to  be  an  Egyptian  S(»rt,  producing  cotton 
with  a  staple  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long»  and  of 
great  lustre,  and  easily  separated  firom  the  seed. 

To  these  the  expedition  to  which  Dr.  Kirk  was  attadied  added  the 
Sea  Island  variety ;  but  though  it  yielded  a  sta^^e  one  inch  and  a  haH 
long  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  did  very  well,  die 
natives  did  not  seem  to  care  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  considering  the  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  Sea  Island  cotton  reqiured,  and  the  nurnhMr  of 
places  in  which  it  can  be  grown,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  divert  our 
Central  African  friends  from  their  beaten  paths.  These  natives  are  tetch7 
people  to  deal  with,  and  should  they  find  the  cotton  of  our  recommending 
less  profitable  than  that  of  which  they  have  had  so  loi^  vx  ejq>erience, 
they  would  not  only  lose  futh  in  us,  hat  might  give  up  eotton  growing  in 
disgust.  Whithersoever  Englishmen  go,  they  are  always  wanting  to 
teach  and  to  improve^  when  v^y  often  there  is  mudi  for  them  to  leam^ 
and  when  sometimes  the  natives  have  a  better  way  of  their  own. 

Surveying  this  country.  Dr.  Kirk  winds  up  with  the  following 
remarks:  '^Nowhere  have  we  seen  cotton  which  would  not  be  worth 
exporting;  but  the  best  is  that  of  the  Manganga  country,  wh^e  tiie 
people  have  given  it  much  attention ;  there  it  might  also  be  exported  widi 
the  least  expense,  while  Europeans,  settled  in  the  neighbouring  highlands, 
could  direct  and  superintend  the  natives  oi  the  valleys.  The  Delta  is  ex- 
cellent cotton  ground,  but  unfit  for  Europeans,  and  the  present  population 
very  thia  and  imsettled. 

**  Beyond  Kebrabapa,  the  Zambesi  valley,  both  below  and  above  ^ 
Victoria  falls,  with  the  fialalea  highlands,  might  produce  a  vast  sn{^ly ; 
and  the  Baloka  hills  present  a  healthy  station  for  residents ;  but  mb  £f« 
ficulties  at  present  connected  with  the  rapids  of  Kebrabapa  render  tins  an 
inferior  position  in  which  to  commence  such  an  undertaking,  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  people  of  the  interior  seem  more  disposed  to  industry 
than  those  of  the  coast." 

Mr.  Charles  Livingstone  writes  to  Mr.  Clegg^  in  November,  18o9: 
<(  We  remarked  to  a  number  of  intelligent  loolong  men  in  one  village^ 
<  You  should  plant  plenty  of  cotton,  and  periiaps  the  Engli^  will  soon 
come  and  buy  it.'  *  Truly  the  country  is  full  di  cotton,'  replied  one 
elderly  man,  who  was  a  trad^,  and  had  travelled  tawit ;  and  our  own 
observations  confirmed  the  truth  of  this.  Everywhere  we  saw  it  whik 
passing  through  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  and  it  probablj  ex- 
tends much  farther.  Every  family  appears  to  have  a  piece  of  cotton 
ground,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  how  dear  of  weeds  and  grass  they 
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keep  them.  Doctors  LiviDgstone  bimI  Kirkv  while  passing 
of  the  same  region  in  April,  1862,  saw  cotton  patches  from  two  to 
acres  each,  *<  though  this  time,  on  a  different  route,  we  did  not  observe 
any  containing  more  than  one-third  of  an  acre.  They  were  in  general 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each.  In  eyery  village  we  saw  men  busy 
cleaning,  spinning,  and  weaving  cotton.  The  looms  are  of  the  simplest 
possible  construction,  and  all  the  processes  are  exceedingly  slow." 

We  remember  to  have  read  in  one  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  journals,  which 
we  cannot  readily  find  just  now,  that  even  the  chiefa  may  be  seen  at  work 
at  this  manufacture,  gravely  sfunning  and  weaving  for  the  comfort  and 
adornment  of  their  swarthy  Dulcineas. 

Mr.  C.  Livmgstone  says  in  another  part  of  his  letter :  <<  The  cotton 
country — ^not  that  merely  where  cotton  may  easily  be  grown,  but  where 
they  are  actually  growing  it — begins  twenty  or  thirty  miles  below  the 
cataracts,  and  extends  tip  to  the  lake,  and  probably  far  beyond,  both  on 
tiie  plains  and  in  the  hi^ilands ;  the  foreign  cotton  growing  at  the  lake 
and  in  diff(»ent  places  ioi  thirty  miles  below,  and  also  again  below  the 
cataracts,  while  the  native  is  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
country." 

The  natives  of  these  parts  do  not  appear  to  be  the  ''  slothful  n^^roes" 
&miliar  to  our  experience,  but  an  industrious  and  intelligent  race ;  we  use 
the  word  '*  industrious,"  of  course,  in  a  comparative  sense  as  contrasted 
with  the  generality  of  the  African  tribes.  They  live  in- villages,  and  not 
only  grow  their  own  cotton,  but  manufacture  it  into  clothes ;  they  dig 
iron  out  of  the  hills,  smelt  it,  and  make  it  into  domestic,  ornamental, 
agricultural,  and  warlike  articles.  Unlike  the  Caffres,  they  are  not  cattle 
owners,  and  consequently  not  nomadic,  but  agriculturists,  and,  therefore, 
of  settled  and  domestic  tastes,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  induced  to 
raise  cotton  for  any  demand  that  might  arise  for  it.  As  cultivators  they 
are  stated  to  be  particularly  careful  and  painstaking. 

Dr.  Baikie,  the  chief  of  the  Niger  Expedition  of  1861,  claims  for 
the  coimtry  he  has  passed  over,  a  vast  superiority  as  a  cotton  field  over 
that  portion  of  Central  Africa  explored  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  In  a  despatdi 
dated  February  26th,  1862,  and  received  by  Earl  Russell  in  August  of 
that  year,  the  doctor  writes :  '^  I  have  in  a  lonner  despatch  shown  how 
superior  Suddn  is  as  a  field  for  cotton  to  the  regions  explored  by  Dr. 
Livingstone,  alike  from  the  greater  proximity  and  superior  navigabiUty  of 
the  Niger  to  the  Zambezi,  as  well  as  that  here  cotton  is  already  in  abun- 
dance, and  cultivated  by  a  people  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  accustomed 
to  its  haUts  and  rearing." 

Now,  if  we  read  Dr.  Livingstone  aright — and  he  speaks  too  plainly  and 
distinctly  for  any  mistake  to  be  made — these  are  precisely  the  conditions 
he  observes  in  the  country  he  has  traversed  and  the  people  he  has  visited; 
for  he  tells  us  that  all  over  the  valleys  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire,  cotton 
is  grown  in  abundance  by  an  able,  willing,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
intelligent  population. 

"  Nothing  further,^"  says  Dr.  Baikie,  '*  is  required  but  increased  demand 
and  means  of  purchase,  cleaning,  and  shippmg ;  the  rest  would  speedily 
follow."  On  this  point  Mr.  Livingstone  agrees,  and  is  somewhat  more 
explicit :  "  Let  a  market  be  opened  or  an  agency  appointed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  cotton,  &c.,  ana  they  will  soon  increase  the  amount  raised 
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to  a  large  extent,  as  it  does  not  require  the  severe  toil  which  it  does  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  no  frosts  to  kill  it.  They  are  very  anxious 
to  trade." 

Whatever  form  of  agency  may  he  adopted,  we  have  been  frequently 
told  that  it  should  be  direct  as  between  the  European  buyer  and  the  native 
cultivator.  The  idea  of  an  intermediate  agency  of  coast  blacks  or  of 
Sierra  Leone  natives  would  be  fatal.  The  native  African  tribes  are  very 
distinct  and  jealous — speaking  different  languages  mutually  unintelligible. 
They  would,  we  are  assured,  infinitely  prefer  dealing  with  Europeans  than 
with  negroes  from  another  part  of  the  country ;  but  the  European  must 
be  truthful,  honest,  firm,  and  bold,  or  they  will  have  no  faith  in  him,  and 
speedily  prove  more  than  a  match  for  him.  Such  an  agency  might  also 
Supplement  to  its  cotton  trade  a  profitable  business  in  ivory,  indigo,  palm 
oil,  and  other  valuable  products  of  the  country,  many  of  which  yet  remain 
to  be  developed. 

Cotton  cultivation  is  no  new  idea  with  the  natives.  Seventy  years  ago, 
Major  Houghton  spoke  of  the  high  state  of  agriculture  at  Bamboak,  and 
of  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  grown.  "  Cloth  of  cotton,"  he  says,  "is 
an  universal  wear  among  the  natives,  and  they  appear  to  weave  it  by  a 
difficult  and  laborious  process." 


THE  QUEST. 
XX. 

A  LETTER  PROM  AD^LE. 


Tfbik  is  not  a  fine  town,  but  Cavour  was  then  alive,  and  I  con- 
sidered him,  next  to  Napoleon,  the  greatest  statesman  in  existence.  I 
wished  to  see  him,  but  did  not  care  as  yet  to  give  up  my  incognito, 
which  had  hitherto  served  me  in  such  good  stead.  But  the  landlord, 
who  was  a  gentleman,  told  me  he  could  manage  an  introduction,  pro- 
vided only  I  could  play  whist.  Now  I  could  in  ^ood  faith  profess  that 
accomplishment,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  whist  players  in  England, 
so  that  evening  I  had  an  invitation  from  the  whist "  cercle"  of  Turin.  I 
went  there,  and  met  the  celebrated  minister.  I  found  him  a  plain,  sen- 
sible, reserved  man,  with  a  heavy,  thoughtful  face.  I  had  little  conver- 
sation with  him  during  the  game,  as  he  devoted  all  his  attention  to  it, 
which  was  doubtless  a  relaxation  to  his  over-taxed  brain.  He  played 
admirably,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  his  approval  as  his 
partner.  After  the  game  was  over,  I  had  some  conversation  with  him. 
1  started  the  subject  of  the  French  government,  and  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  emperor,  mentioning  that  at  one  time  I  had  been  intimate 
with  him,  and  that  whatever  his  character  as  a  politician  might  be,  I 
believed  his  personal  friends  in  England  would  join  me  in  vouching  his 
honour  as  a  private  gentleman  to  be  beyond  reproach.  Cavour  re- 
flected for  a  moment.    At  last  he  said  to  me : 

"  I  wish  at  present  to  convey  a  most  important  message  to  the  em- 
peror, but  it  is  essential  that  no  Italian  should  be  aware  of  it.    If  I 
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ask  you  to  undertake  it,  will  you  think  it  strange,  seeing  that  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  you,  except  that  you  have  the  bearing  of  an 
English  gentleman,  and  play  a  gooa  rubber  at  whist  ?" 

*'I  confess,"  said  I,  'Hhat  I  would  think  such  hasty  confidence 
strange,  if  not  hazardous." 

"  You  will  then  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  course  of  my  life  I 
have  often  acted  in  a  similar  way,  and  always  found  it  to  answer.  It  is 
not  physiognomy  that  1  go  upon ;  it  is  an  instinctive  revelation  of  cha- 
racter which  dawns  on  me  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation 
I  have  with  a  man.  I  find  the  estimate  of  character  then  formed 
almost  invariably  correct,  and,  indeed,  have  several  times  found  my- 
self wrong  when  on  repeated  interviews  I  have  altered  my  first  impres- 
sion. Now  my  opinion  of  you  is  that  you  may  be  trusted  not  to  reveal 
what  I  am  about  to  confide  to  you,  and  also  that  if  you  will  undertake 
my  message  you  will  execute  it  with  tact  and  success.  If  I  am  right 
in  these  conclusions,  you  will  see  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  em- 
ploying an  absolute  stranger  when  secresjr  is  an  object.  But  we  may 
be  observed,  so  let  us  widk  to  your  hotel,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wish  on 
the  way." 

This  celebrated  man,  who  made  a  kingdom,  is  dead,  but  I  have  kept 
kis  secret  faithfully,  and  will  keep  it  stul,  though  it  is  a  secret  whicli, 
if  revealed,  would  have  a  powerful  effect  on  parties,  and  would  be  like 
a  bomb-shell  in  some  quarters.  It  is  only  necessary  for  my  present 
narrative  to  say  that  it  was  a  personal  communication  to  the  Trench 
emperor  with  which  I  was  entrusted. 

In  order  to  justify  the  good  opinion  Cavour  had  formed  of  me,  I  told 
him  my  name,  and  gave  him  a  sketch  of  my  history.  In  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  public  men  he  knew  something  of  Lagrange,  and  im- 
parted to  me  a  secret  which  clearly  put  that  gentleman  in  my  power . 
I  was  not  to  use  it,  however,  unless  necessary  for  my  purposes,  as 
Cavour  might  have  occasion  to  employ  it  himself  to  influence  Lagrange 
to  assist  his  views. 

I  only  remained  two  days  in  Turin,  as  I  wished  to  get  to  Milan  with- 
out delay,  having  given  notice  to  Albert  that  letters  might  be  directed 
to  me  there. 

The  route  from  Turin  to  Milan  is  pleasant,  but  somewhat  mono- 
tonous, the  plains  of  Lombardy,  however  fruitful,  are  plains.  But  in  the 
old  towns  there  is  much  to  interest,  and  the  groups  of  peasantry  at  the 
market-places  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller  whohas  a  taste  for  colour- 
ing. Milan  is  a  city  so  often  described  that  I  need  say  nothing  about  it ; 
the  rather  that  the  only  connexion  it  has  with  my  narrative  is  that  it 
was  there  I  received  a  letter  from  Adele.  That  circumstance  gives  the 
city  a  peculiar  charm  to  me,  with  which  I  cannot  expect  sympathy 
fi^)m  others.  To  me  thatletl^r  would  have  consecrated  to  my  memory 
any  village  in  the  coal  district  of  England,  for  thus  it  ran : 

"My  deabest  John, — After  all  that  has  passed  between  us  it 
would  be  affectation  to  write  you  in  other  terms ;  and  even  although  we 
less  understood  each  other  I  would  still  begin  this  letter  so,  for  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  confess  an  attachment,  had  that  not  been 
forestalled,  because  I  have  to  call  on  you  for  a  service  which  I  could 
only  ask  if  my  affection  were  returned.  The  crisis  of  my  fate  has  come. 

Nov. — ^voL.  cxzxn.  no.  pxzyii.  2  b 
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My  aunt  and  uncle  urge  on  my  marriage  with  Count  Merville  "wji^ 
relentless  energy^  which  but  for  you  I  never  could  htye  reaisterf,  Biey 
have  enlisted  eyerr  one  on  their  side,  all  my  friends  urge  me  to  accept 
him.  The  very  Church  sides  with  him,  and  Father  Fabricius,  our  con- 
fessor, says  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  friends  and  my  Goi 

"  In  vain  I  ask  why  I  am  told  it  is  my  dutjr  to  obey  and  not  to 
argue,  and  that  it  is  indelicate  in  a  lady  to  object  to  her  guardian's 
choice,  especially  when  she  can  state  no  obiection  to  him ;  and  when 
I  allege  that  my  heart  is  given  to  you,  and  I  have  not  concealed  it, 
that  makes  matters  worse:  for,  dearest,  society  in  all  its  shapes  is 
against  you.  The  police  are  on  your  track,  they  tell  me,  and  the 
prefect,  who  visits  at  our  house,  shakes  his  head  ominously,  and  says 
you  are  a  mauvais  sujet,  an  escroc,  and  all  sorts  of  abusive  terms.  So 
says  my  uncle,  so  say  many  more ;  and,  aa  to  the  confessor,  he  says  you 
are  not  only — no,  I  will  not  say  what  he  calls  you,  but,  besides  other 
things,  he  says  you  are  worse  than  a  heretic,  because  you  are  an 
atheist.  Indeed,  every  one  is  against  you  except  good  Mrs.  TreUes 
and  her  son,  who  are  both  true  as  steel.  Mrs.  Treiles,  however,  can 
give  no  reason  for  trusting  you,  except  that  she  likes  your  look  and 
your  manner ;  and  all  her  son  can  allege  in  your  favour,  besides  his 
perfect  trust  in  your  honour,  is,  that  you  paid  him  back  a  large  sum 
you  had  gained  &om  him  at  a  gambling-house,  and  the  fact  that  you 
were  there  is  an  additional  proof  to  your  sinless  adversaries  of  the 
truth  of  their  assertions.  Oh,  John  I  if  you  saw  how  they  turned  up 
the  whites  of  their  eyes  at  you ! 

"  Now,  my  beloved,  do  not  suppose  I  believe  a  word  of  what  they 
say  against  you,  or  if  I  believe  some  of  it,  do  not  suppose  it  in  the 
least  loosens  the  hold  you  have  over  my  heart,  but  i  find  it  a  sore 
battle  to  fight  against  them  all,  the  more  so  as  there  are  some  points 
I  cannot  explain,  and  which  tell  against  you,  and  which  Albert  does 
not  deny  to  be  true.  What  can  I  say  to  the  story  that  you  pretended 
to  be  a  relation  to  a  man  exposed  in  the  Morgue,  and  then  got  hold  of 
his  property,  when,  in  reality,  you  were  no  relation  at  all  ?  I  can  only 
say  that  the  property  was  of  no  value,  and  it  is  still  intact,  and  ready 
to  be  delivered  to  the  owner,  should  he  appear.  But  that  is  not  enough, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  law  are  against  you,  and  they  have  passed  I 
don't  know  what  sentence  against  you  for  robbery  and  sacrilege. 

"  Now,  I  will  never  marry  any  other  but  you,  my  dearest.  You 
saved  my  life,  and  have  won  my  heart,  but  you  do  not  know  our  social 
.  habits.  An  English  woman  can  assert  her  independence  safely,  but 
we  cannot.  Practically,  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  so,  and  that  is 
by  taking  the  veil.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  veU,  and  I  wiU  not 
marry  the  count.    What,  then,  am  I  to  do  ? 

"  Albert  gives  me  some  vague  comfort.  He  says  you  think  you  wiD 
yet  bring  all  things  round,  and  that  you  have  some  sei^ret  spring  to  let 
loose  which  will  disconcert  all  their  plots.  If  this  is  true,  lose  no  time, 
for  there  is  none  to  lose.  Can  you  come  to  Paris  and  break  tiirough 
all  this  hideous  entourage  P  !Don't  defer,  for  you  know  not  what  I 
suffer.  But  if  you  can't  destroy  their  plots  safely,  if  you  run  any  risk— 
if  the  police  can  do  anything  to  you— then  don't  come,  dearest.  But  if 
what  Albert  says  is  true,  then  keep  in  mind  delay  is  infinitely  painful 
and  very  dangerous*    I  have  told  you  I  will  marry  no  one  else ;  but  a 
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Kttle  longer  of  this  incessant  persecution,  and  I  will  be  driven  to  the 
only  harbour  of  refuge  open  to  me;  and  after  that  you  will  know 
nothiDg  more  of  your  Adele  than  that  in  some  convent,  you  know  not 
where ;  under  some  rule,  you  know  not  how  severe,  under  some  saint's 
name,  unwillingly  assumed,  there  is  one  who  will  pray  foryou  so  long 
as  human  affection  can  survive  in  her  living  tomb,  write,  at  afi 
events,  my  beloved.  <«  A." 

XXI. 

THE  CATASTROPHE. 

I  DID  not  write;  the  period  I  had  fixed  with  Lacourt  to  meet  him 
at  Folkstone  was  at  hand.  So,  taking  with  me  Osetout,  now  the  re- 
spectable-looking John  Brown,  I  left  Milan,  travelled  by  the  quickest 
kains  and  the  shortest  route,  and  by  the  2l8t  of  June,  the  very  day 
appointed,  I  reached  Folkestone. 

Lacourt  was  on  the  pier  waiting  my  arrival. 

We  dined  together  at  the  Pavilion,  where  I  told  him  the  history  of 
my  adventures  since  I  left  England,  and  we  concerted  together  the 
necesjsary  measures  to  bring  about  the  denouement. 

We  left  by  the  night  boat,  and  at  four  o'clock  next  day  we  were 
snugly  established  in  the  H6tel  Meurice. 

What  a  change  since  the  last  time  I  had  arrived  in  Paris  from 
London  !  Then  the  nameless  fugitive  from  my  creditors,  without  any 
hope  and  without  any  plan;  without  friends,  and  almost  without 
money.  Now  Sir  Austen  Mowbray  the  rich  baronet,  accompanied  by 
Henry  Lacourt,  the  most  fashionable  man  in  London,  and  the  truest 
friend.  On  arrival,  I  lost  no  time  despatching  a  messenger  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  requesting  an  audience.  My  messenger  returned  with  a 
pressing  invitation  to  come  immediately  to  the  pahce  with  my  friend. 

We  did  so  next  day.  It  is  no  part  of  this  narrative  to  describe  what 
passed  at  that  interview.  I  conveyed  to  the  emperor  the  message  of 
Cavour,  which  alone  was  a  passport  to  his  favour,  but  earlier  claims 
were  not  ignored. 

That  day  I  remained  at  St.  Cloud,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain that  I  had  got  into  some  slight  difficulty  with  the  police.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  go  into  particulars.  I  was  referred  to  the  Prefect, 
and  &om  him  obtained  a  sealed  letter,  which,  when  presented, 
would  at  once  stop  all  subordinate  action  against  me.  Armed  with 
this  potent  weapon,  my  friend  and  I  started  without  delay,  accom- 
panied by  Jacques,  for  the  residence  of  his  Excellency  Count  Lagrange. 

Still  dealing  in  the  anonymous,  I  sent  up  my  friend's  name  to  his 
Excellency,  requesting  an  interview,  and  we  were  at  once  admitted. 

Lagrange  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  surrounded  by  papers,  apparently 
absorbed  in  business.  He  hardly  looked  up  at  our  entrance,  but  asked 
Lacourt  the  reason  of  his  visit.  Lacourt  said  he  had  come  to  intro- 
duce his  friend  John  Smith. 

Lagrange  started  abruptly  from  his  chair  as  if  a  wild  bull  had  been 
introduced  into  his  study.  "  John  Smith !"  said  he ;  "  the  man  I  have 
set  the  police  of  France  in  search  of — ^the  robber,  the  sacrilegious——" 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  I ;  "  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  what  you  suppose." 
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"  I  recognise  you,  sir,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  prove 
anything  you  please.  Meantime,"  and  he  rang  the  bell,  "  be  so  kind 
as  be  seated." 

I  obeyed  him,  inwardly  amused  and  curious  what  he  was  to  do. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and,  to  our  surprise,  a  gendarme  entered. 

"  I  knew  you  arrived  last  night  in  Paris.  I  anticipated  your  coming 
here.    I  now  hand  you  over  to  the  authorities." 

"It  would  be  as  well  for  all  parties,"  said  I,  "that  I  first  saw  the 
baroness,  and  I  think  it  might  also  be  of  use  to  send  for  the  Count 
Merville.  Tour  friend  may  wait  without,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  get 
assistance.     I  will  make  no  attempt  to  escape." 

"  I  see  no  use,"  said  the  baron,  "  for  any  interview  at  present,  nor, 
BO  far  as  I  am  aware,  at  any  time.  I  will  not  idlow  my  wife  to  hold 
any  communication  with  an  impostor,  and  you  cannot  expect  that  a  man 
in  the  position  of  the  count  would  allow  you  an  interview.  Officer, 
do  your  duty." 

The  gendarme  approached,  civilly  enough,  and  somewhat  confused  bj 
the  quiet  smile  which  played  on  the  lips  of  my  friend  and  myself. 

"  A  moment  yet,"  said  I.  "  It  is  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as 
mine,  I  require,  indeed  solicit,  an  interview  with  the  baroness.  Believe 
me,  you  will  regret  not  agreeing  to  my  request." 

The  baron  looked  perplexed. 

"  Well,  sir,  since  it  must  be  so,  the  baroness  will  be  here  imme- 
diately. Meantime" — and  he  turned  to  the  gendarme — ^"  take  care  of 
your  prisoner."  He  a^in  rang  the  bell,  and  the  door  was  opened  by 
another  gendarme,  "xou  see,"  said  he,  "I  have  provided  for  your 
capture."  Then,  turning  to  the  man  at  the  door,  he  said,  "  Tell  my 
servant  to  request  the  baroness's  presence." 

A  short  time  elapsed,  during  which  Lagrange  appeared  occupied 
with  his  papers,  and  Lacourt  and  I  talked  aside.  My  friend  enjoyed 
the  thing  amazingly,  and  his  half-suppressed  laughter  surprised  the 
baron  not  a  little.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  madame  la 
baronne  entered. 

She  was  very  pale,  but  quite  collected,  and  since  I  saw  her  there 
had  been  little  change  in  her  appearance ;  the  same  stately  form,  the 
same  severe  features,  firm  mouth,  and  cruel  eye.  She  addressed  her 
husband : 

"  To  what  purpose,  may  I  ask,  have  you  chosen  to  insult  me  by 
bringing  me  into  the  presence  of  a  convicted  felon  ?" 

"  Eewly,  mj  lady,"  said  I,  rising  from  my  chair,  and  speaking  with 
the  full  consciousness  of  my  position  and  my  power,  "  this  is  not  a 
very  promising  begiimin|^  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  Lacourt,"  said  I, 
"  you  will  oblige  me  by  withdrawing.  1  have  a  private  communication 
to  make  to  this  lady.  You,  too,"  said  I  to  the  gendarmes,  "  will  re- 
main outside.  It  is  my  wish  that  no  one  be  present  at  this  interview 
save  the  parties  interested." 

Lacourt,  of  course,  rose,  but  his  highly  gentlemanly  appearance 
brought  back  the  baroness  to  a  sense  of  pouteness. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  she,  "  will  be  so  kind  as  go  to  the  next  room ;  he 
will  find  my  niece  there." 
The  gendarmes  also  withdrew. 
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"And  now,"  said  I,  still  maintaining  the  same  manner,  "before  I 
begin,  anotber  individual  must  withdraw.  Baron,  it  is  necessary  I 
speak  to  your  wife  alone." 

The  baron  became  purple  with  rage. 

**  This  to  me,  sir,  in  my  own  house !  I  will  not  permit  it !  The 
gendarmes  will  obey  mj  orders."  And  he  again  put  his  hand  to  the  bell. 

I  put  mj  hand  on  his. 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing.    I  command  you !" 

The  baroness  rose. 

"  Sir,  this  is  unequalled  impertinence !  In  our  own  house,  is  my 
husband  to  be  insulted  by  a  man  who  is  a  felon  ?  Stand  aside !  1 
will  give  the  order,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may."  And, 
stretching  out  her  majestic  arm,  she  seized  the  bell-rope. 

"  Before  you  do  what  you  cannot  undo,  and  which  I  warn  you  will 
be  a  matter  of  eternal  regret,  let  me  say  one  word  to  you,  sir." 

I  was  near  the  baron,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  secret  of  Cavour. 

Lagrange  turned  pale  as  ashes,  and  sank  back  on  his  chair  gasping 
for  breath.  Marie  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment  and  alarm,  w  hen 
he  recovered,  but  still  trembling  with  agitation,  he«aid  to  the  baroness : 

"  Marie,  he  has  my  fate  in  his  hands.  Let  him  alone !  Let  him 
go  !    Do  what  he  asks !" 

"Never  I"  said  Marie.  "Whatever  be  his  hold  over  you,  no  one 
will  believe  him;  and  though  they  do— nay" — and  a  bitter  smile 
parted  for  a  moment  her  thin  lips — "  though  he  should  have  the  power 
you  fear,  and  though  he  should  exercise  it,  I  will  not  be  baulked  of 
my  purpose  or  my  revenge.  He  may  ruin  you,  poltroon  as  you  are — 
Mane  Lescure  still  retains  her  purpose  and  her  power !" 

There  was  something  grand  m  the  desperate  woman.  I  involun- 
tarily admired  her.  Her  husband  seemed  to  implore  her  to  desist,  but 
she  was  inflexible  as  fate. 

I  intervened. 

"  Baron,"  said  J,  "  it  was  my  request  that  you  left  the  baroness 
and  me  alone.  I  think  she  may  be  trusted,  and  I  think  you  will  now 
comply  with  my  re5[uest  ?" 

"  xou  have  my  life  in  your  hands,"  said  the  baron,  "  and  I  submit." 

He  moved  to  the  door  by  which  Lacourt  and  the  gendarmes  had 
gone  out,  but  the  baroness  intercepted  him,  and  motioned  him  to 
another  door.  He  complied;  the  baroness  shut  the  door,  and  then 
turned  to  me. 

"  Ton  see,  sir,  though  I  have  allowed  my  craven  husband  to  accede 
to  your  request,  or  rather  command,  the  gendarmes  are  still  in  call, 
and,  as  sure  as  I  live,  they  will  do  their  duty." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  I ;  "  the  gendarmes  generally  do  their  duty  ; 
and  I,  too,  may  require  their  services.  You  are  Marie  Lescure ;  your 
sister  was  Anette  Lescure,  wife  of  Dumoht.  She  died  in  your  charge, 
and  by  your  means.  Li  short,  you  murdered  your  sister.  Moreover, 
murderess  of  your  sister,  you  wreaked  your  wretched  revenge  on  her 
husband  till  his  life  was  miserable,  and  the  Seine  put  an  end  to  his 
sufferings." 

Marie  was  unmoved.  "  I  have  heard  all  this  wretched  disjointed 
jargon,"  said  she.  "  Hitherto  I  thought  you  merely  a  villain.  I  now 
find  you  a  madman  ;  the  Bic^tre  is  your  proper  abode." 
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"  I  am  not,  perhaps,  so  mad  as  you  think,'*  I  replied.   "  I  can  proye 
what  I  Bay.    I  have  seen  Father  Anselmo." 
The  baroness  smiled  scornfully. 
"  I  have  seen  and  examined  the  doctor." 
Her  lips  quivered. 

"  I  have  brought  Jacques  Osetout ;  he  is  here  in  this  house  with  me." 
Marie  had  fainted. 

I  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  the  baron,  the  gendarme,  and  a  servant 
rushed  in. 

"  Eemove  madame  to  her  own  room,"  said  I,  "  she  has  fainted." 
They  raised  her,  but  she  revived,  and,  with  a  resolute  effort  of  the  will, 
she  stood  up  haughtily,  shaking  aside  those  who  were  supporting  her. 
"  Leave  us  alone — leave  monsieur  and  me  together.     Go — do  you 
hear  me  ?    Must  I  order  twice  ?''     And  she  stamped  with  passion. 

The  baron  motioned  them  to  obey  her,  and  he  followed  the  example. 
We  were  again  alone. 

She  spoke  quite  collectedly.  "  No  one  can  hear  us,  so  what  I  saj 
will  not  make  your  proof  against  me  either  better  or  worse.  I  admit 
what  you  say  to  be  true.  I  am  the  murderess  of  my  sister,  who  came 
between  me  and  him  who  gained  my  heart,  and  against  him  I  had  also 
my  revenge.  I  am  not,  therefore,  a  weak  woman,  nor  likely  easily  to 
give  up  my  purpose ;  nor  do  I  believe  you  have  proof  against  me,  con- 
sidering who  you  are,  and  the  crimes  which  have  been  brought  home 
to  you." 

"  It  hardly  becomes  Marie  Lescure,"  said  I,  "  to  speak  of  such  an 
innocent  frolic,  as  pretending  to  be  a  relative  of  a  man  exposed  at  the 
Morgue,  and  thereby  getting  access  to  his  valueless  property,  which  I 
never  intended  to  appropriate,  as  a  crime  ;  but  I  will  not  quarrel  about 
names,  I  come  to  oner  terms  of  truce." 
"State  them?" 

"  They  are  shortly  these :  whatever  be  the  discoveries  I  have  made 
with  respect  to  your  former  life— whatever  the  proof  I  have  against 
you  and  Cameron,  I  pledge  myself  and  all  concerned  to  eternal  ^ence 

on  one  condition " 

"  Which  is "  she  interrupted  me. 

"  Give  me  Adele." 
"  Do  you  love  her  ?" 
''  Dearer  than  life." 

"  It  is  well  known,  then,  that  to-morrow  she  marries  with  her  own 
consent  the  Count  Merville,  otherwise  James  Cameron,  and  that 
union  accomplished,  you  dare  not  reveal  what  you  have  discovered— 
you  dare  not  expose  her  and  her  husband  to  ignominy — ^you  dare  not 
consign  me  to  a  disgraceful  deatii." 
I  was  struck  dumb. 

She  continued.  "  That  being  so,  I  have  terms  to  propose  to  you: 
leave  this  instantly — leave  Erance  for  ever,  and  the  gendarmes  liave  my 
orders  to  let  you  pass  the  gates." 

I  had  recovered  my  self-possession.  "  Madame,"  said  I,  "  this  is  a 
duel  to  the  death,  and  I  will  fight  it  out.  Unless  I  have  it  from 
Adele*s  own  lips  that  she  marries  the  coimt,  and  marries  him  wil- 
lingly, I  leave  not  this  house." 

"You  will  excuse  me,"  she  said,  ironically, "  acceding  to  your  requefit. 
My  niece  holds  no  communication  with  such  as  you." 
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"  Madame,  you  drive  me  to  my  last  defences,'*  said  I,  bowing  low. 
"  The  marriage  has  not  taken  place.  Listen  to  me;  it  shall  not  take 
place." 

"  Then/'  said  she,  "  I  take  the  risk ;"  and  she  rang  the  beU.  The 
two  gendarmes  and  an  inspector  of  police  entered.  "  Secure  your 
prisoner,"  said  she. 

The  inspector  and  his  assistants  advanced.  I  handed  the  former  the 
order  of  the  Prefect.     He  broke  the  seal,  read  it,  and  said : 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  free.  You  will  pardon  us  our  zeal  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  what  we  thought  our  duty.  Madame,"  said  he,  turning  to 
the  baroness,  "  we  are  commanded  by  the  prefect  of  police  to  obey  this 
gentleman's  orders  without  question,  and  all  procedure  against  him  is 
stayed.     We  wait,  sir,  your  orders." 

"  "Wait,  then,"  said  I,  "  outside  the  door.  Allow  no  one  to  leave 
the  house,  and  when  I  ring  the  bell  be  in  attendance.** 

They  withdrew. 

"  You  see,  madame,"  said  I,  "  that  our  relative  positions  are  entirely 
changed.  The  police  your  husband  so  kindly  arranged  to  have  in  at- 
tendance for  my  arrest  wait  only  for  my  orders  to  arrest  you  and  youp 
hnsband.  Your  husband  admits  he  is  in  my  power,  and  so  are  you. 
I  again  offer  terms  of  peace  ;  and,"  said  I,  "  in  order  that  I  may  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  the  impostor  John  Smith  appears  before  you  in 
this  unexpected  shape,  I  may  inform  you  that  John  Smith  no  longet 
exists,  and  that  I  have  resumed  my  old  name  of  Sir  Austen  Mowbray, 
and  that  one  year  of  my  income  is  equal  to  all  the  wealth  Count 
Merville  has  amassed  in  his  unscrupulous  lifetime.  I  repeat  my  terms 
for  the  last  time.  I  warn  you ;  mj  proof  is  complete.  I  have  shown 
you  mj^  power  is  adequate.  I  offer  you  a  free  amnesty.  I  have  no 
animosity  towards  you  or  your  husband,  but  I  warn  you  solemnly  not 
to  stand  in  my  way.  If  you  do,  then  your  sister,  whom  you  murdered, 
and  your  brother-in-law  shall  be  avenged.  Think,  madame,  of  your, 
crimes,  and  think  of  the  doom  these  crimes,  when  known,  will  certainly, 
bring  upon  you.'* 

The  wicked  woman's  eye  did  not  fall ;  her  lip  did  not  quiver ;  only, 
she  was  ashy  pale. 

"  Do  your  worst,"  said  she.  "  I  defy  you.  I  never  abandoned  my 
purpose." 

"  Be  it  so,'*  said  I,  and  I  put  my  hand  to  the  bell. 

But  a  sudden  change  came  over  my  companion,  she  clasped  her 
hands  to  her  head,  her  pale  face  flushed  crimson,  and  in  a  moment  she 
was  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

xxn. 

CONCLUSION. 

Visitors  at  the  hotel  of  Baron  Lagrange  were  informed  next  day 
that  the  baroness  had  been  taken  alarmingly  ill.  She  had,  in  fact, 
suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

Nothing  of  the  cause  was  known,  nothing  of  my  visit  was  said. 
Lacourt  was  my  friend.  Lagrange  had  his  own  motives  of  secrecy. 
The  police  had  orders  to  know  nothing,  and  had  not  witnessed  the 
close  of  our  interview. 
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Madame  Lagrange  never  was  in  a  position  again  to  give  or  withbold 
permission  to  my  marriage  with  Adele.  Her  mind  was  said  to  be  com- 
pletely gone ;  at  least  it  seemed  so,  for  although  she  survived  three 
years,  she  was  never  heard  to  utter  anything  coherent,  and  yet  it  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  servants,  and  I  confess  suspected  by  me,  who 
saw  the  occasional  steady,  calm  glance  of  her  eyes,  that  there  were  at 
least  moments  when  her  intellect  returned,  jind  when  she  recollected 
much  that  had  happened.  But  it  was  certain  that  she  did  not  betray 
by  her  speech  these  moments  of  awakened  consciousness.  At  these 
times,  instead  of  the  unconnected,  rambling  talk  about  things  which 
had  happened  in  her  childhood,  she  was  entirely  silent. 

I  had  little  diflSculty  with  Baron  Lagrange.  The  secret  I  possessed 
put  him  entirely  in  my  power,  and  there  was  no  sacrifice  he  would  not 
have  made  to  secure  my  silence. 

"With  the  Count  Merville  I  had  still  less  difficulty.  He  took  it  for 
gratited — how,  I  did  not  care  to  inquire — that  the  state  to  which  the 
Baroness  Lagrange  was  reduced  relieved  him  from  any  promise  he 
might  have  made  to  her.  It  probably  secured  him  against  her  use  of 
some  secret  power  she  held  over  him. 

,  With  Adele  I  had  some  difficulty,  an4  had  to  wait  some  time.  She 
insisted  on  attending  her  aunt  till  the  doctors  pronounced  her  out  of 
danger,  and  then  she  agreed  to  make  me  the  happiest  of  men. 

Our  marriage  took  place  in  Paris.  It  was  celebrated  first  by  Father 
Anselmo,  who  left  the  Grakde  Chartreuse  on  purpose,  and  it  was  the 
last  time  he  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  Baron  Lagrange  spared 
no  expense  to  make  the  marriage  of  his  niece  such  as  befitted  the 
high  rank  he  held  at  court  and  the  higher  expectations  he  entertained. 
The  Count  Merville  graced  the  feast  with  his  presence,  and  seemed  the 
gayest  at  the  revels. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  same  day  we  were  married 
again  by  the  English  clergyman  attached  to  the  English  embassy, 
and  at  the  completion  of  that  ceremony,  Adele  and  I  setoff  for  England. 
It  is  from  Elmdale  that  I  write  this  narrative ;  two  years  have  since 
elapsed.  "We  have  all  that  the  world  can  give,  health  and  wealth  and 
the  love  of  those  around  us,  for  we  keep  up  the  ancient  reputation  of 
the  family,  and  never  desert  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  nor 
refuse  to  join  in  any  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  among 
whom  we  are  placed.  Adele  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
county,  and  the  poor  say  she  is  the  best. 

Albert  and  his  mother  are  staying  with  us.  The  fcwrmer,  gay  and 
warm-hearted  as  ever,  has  won  the  affections  of  a  lady  whose  estate  i» 
next  to  my  own,  and  his  mother  is  in  ecstasy,  declaring  that  things 
have,  as  she  prophesied,  all  turned  out  like  a  novel. 

Jourdain  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  brief  imprisonment,  and  has 
removed  to  one  of  the  best  quarters  in  Paris,  where  he  still  follows  his 
old  profession,  and  his  "  apartmens  k  loner"  are  really  the  best  in  Paris. 
As  for  Jacques  Osetout,  he  behaved  himself  tolerably  well  as  John 
Brown  for  a  month  or  two,  but  one  day  he  walked  off  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  my  family  plate.  He  was  pursued  and  captured, 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  at 
this  moment  carrying  on  a  lucrative  business  as  a  garotter  in  London, 
on  a  ticket-of-leave. 
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RUSSIA. 

BY  CYRUS  REDDING. 

^The  grasping  eagle, 

That  wears  two  beaks  the  better  to  derour.* 

How  truly  those  lines  of  Dante  depict  the  Russian  nature  as  well 
as  her  armorial  insignia!  W^  have  spoken  of  Prussia;  her  neighbour, 
destined  to  influence  the  destinies  of  Europe  so  greatly,  may  not  just 
now  be  inappropriately  noticed.  The  history  of  that  state,  from  the 
time  of  Peter  I.,  remains  yet  to  be  written  at  len^h,  and  its  tortuous 
policy  to  be  fully  developed.  How  much  the  blunders  and  jealousies  of 
the  other  European  states  have  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  that 
colossal  empire,  and  how  their  neglect  of  the  cause  of  Poland  looks 
like  retributive  justice,  remains  to  be  exhibited  by  a  judicious  and  pene- 
trating historian.  Voltaire  flattered  the  Russian  Messalina,  while  he 
painted  the  romantic  history  of  Charles  XH.,  not  as  tinctured  with  mad- 
ness, but  as  the  result  of  an  heroism,  the  boldness  of  which  we  are  to 
admire  without  regard  to  wisdom  or  humanity. 

The  map  of  Russia  in  Europe,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  is  not  without  associations  of  interest.  The  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Moscow,  that  tremendous  tragedy,  was  acted  in  little 
once  before.  The  eye  glances  perhaps  at  Smolensko,  where  Charles  XH. 
began  to  want  provisions,  wandering  away  to  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  to  his  friend  Mazeppa,  once  the  Polish  page,  whose  eventful  and 
almost  incredible  history  is  such  a  lesson  against  the  folly  of  suicide. 
What  were  the  "  madmanV  thoughts  on  flnding  in  place  of  Mazeppa's 
provisions,  on  the  arrival  of  Lewenhaupt's  division,  with  as  few  of  its 
fifteen  thousand  Swedes  as  Mazeppa  had  brought  of  Cossacks — on  find- 
ing, like  Napoleon,  the  elements  turn  against  him — on  learning  at  that 
moment  the  death  of  his  sister,  the  only  one  of  God's  creation  for  whom 
he  ever  exhibited  anything  like  affection — on  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultowa, 
and  his  own  flight,  wounded,  towards  Okzakof,  thence  to  Bender,  the  last 
scene  in  the  tragedy.  The  successes  of  the  Russian  Peter  against  this 
handfril  of  miserable  but  brave  Swedes  was  one  of  fortune,  not  talent. 
Peter  had  eighty  thousand  men  to  sixteen  thousand.  Europe,  subse- 
quently to  this  success  of  Russia,  would  take  no  warning.  The  French, 
indeed,  were,  as  usual,  jocose  upon  the  partition  of  Poland,  but  it  was  no 
joke  to  Europe — to  civilisation.  They  caricatured  the  struggle.  They 
represented  Poland  in  1772,  by  its  arms — a  cow.  The  French  king  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  and  he  was  ineffectually  pulling  at 
the  cow's  tail,  while  the  three  cowkeepers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
were  carrying  off  the  carcase.  Poland,  in  1772  and  1795,  was  effaced 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  but  the  balance  of  European  power  was  not 
disturbed,  according  to  the  politicians  of  that  hour !  The  kingdom  of 
Poland,  established  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  and  the  independence  of 
Cracow,  were  both  obliterated  the  other  day,  but  still  the  balance  of 
power,  that  mysterious,  unbodied  thing,  was  safe !     A  like  effort  was  made 

♦  The  Russian  armorial  eagle  has  two  heads:  the  eagle  grasps  a  globe. 
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by  Prussia  openly,  and  by  the  other  powers  covertly,  to  partitioa  Fraace 
in  1792.  Tney  found,  to  their  cost,  they  had  not  Poland  to  slice  np; 
they  were  baffled  and  disgraced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  main 
cause  of  all  these  disasters  to  Europe  was  the  intrigues  of  Russia,  and  a 
general  disregard  of  her  subtlety.  She  won  more  by  diplomacy  and 
cunning  than  by  open  force.  Her  unprincipled  line  of  conduct^  her 
diplomacy,  which  called  to  its  assistance,  in  turn,  every  lawless  weapon, 
gave  her  that  preponderance  in  other  cases  due  alone  to  superior  know- 
ledge. Her  action  was  without  principle*  "With  diplomacy,  everywhere, 
indeed,  the  &xiom  that  ^'  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  has  seldom  been  ad- 
mitted in  practice,  although  a  standing  plea  in  protocols  by  the  side  of 
misused  honour.  Russia  had  another  Advantage,  in  possessing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  state  of  things  in  Germany  and  the  East  superior  to 
any  of  the  other  states  of  Europe.  Her  vigilance  was  unceasing.  It  if 
true,  Nicholas  made  a  false  move  on  the  political  chess-board  when  he 
counted  on  the  discord  of  England  and  France  in  treating  a  danger 
common  to  both  nations  ;  but  it  would  be  singular  if  Russian  diplomaqr 
did  not  now  and  then  commit  a  fault,  even  with  its  general  superiority. 
Russia  has  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  intrigue,  to  interfere  among  foreign 
states,  and  to  seize  opportunities  of  conquest,  because  she  has  been  herself 
unassailable. 

Nicholas,  whose  name  is  so  revered  at  home,  was  named  after  the 
patron  saint  of  his  country — singularly  enough,  a  name  the  reverse  of 
saint  in  English  parlance.  We  do  not  honour  "  Old  Nick  ;'*  but  then, 
what  is  there  in  a  name !  ./'  On  sait  jusqu'a  quel  point  les  Russes  portent 
leur  veneration  pour  St.  Nicplas.  II  a  semble  long  tems  partager  leuis 
hommages  avec  la  divinite  et  tel  Russe  dans  ses  prieres  s'addressait 
plut6t  a  ce  siunt  qu*a  Dieu  merae."  Here,  perhaps,  was  the  secret  <rf 
the  anxiety  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  for  a  holy  war,  or  to  turn  his  name  to 
account  for  the  double  end  of  faith  and  territory,  as  we  see  religion  often 
turned  to  purposes  of  lucre  in  private  life.  Hypocrisy  is  the  religion  of 
despots.  In  this  case  there  was  a  guiding  power,  which  did  not  suffer 
wrong  to  pass  unpunished.  To  be  continual^  defeated  by  the  troops  of 
the  ''sick  man,"  whom  he  affected  to  despise,  must  have  been  keen 
anguish  to  his  haughty  spirit.  It  was  not  the  difficult  warfare  of  the 
Danubian  line  alone  that  defeated  his  designs.  The  same  despised  enemy 
dealt  his  pride  Bud  life  their  death-blow  at  Eupatoria.  How  soon  were 
the  plaudits  lavished  upon  Nicholas  changed  to  vituperation  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  How  unprincipled  and  dishonest  are  courts.  While 
the  pear  was  ripening  he  was  all  that  is  disinterested  and  excellent.  His 
severities  in  Poland  passed  unregarded  by  the  other  powers.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  persons,  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  an  insur- 
rection, into  which  they  were  goaded  by  his  brother  Constantane's 
cruelties,  did  not  shake  ms  high  character  with  his  admirers  in  England, 
nor  his  sending  General  Sulima  to  govern  in  Siberia,  because  when  ihe 
Czar  bade  him  punish  the  offenders  prwnptly  and  severely,  the  general 
ventured  to  add  "  i  sprawiedlie,"  that  is,  "  and  with  justice." 

There  was  ground  for  believing  that  Nicholas  imagined  himself  sent  to 
fulfil  a  mission  in  favour  of  the  Greek  faith.  He  was  in  religion  a 
fanatic — ^a  monomaniac.  He  was  that  which  the  religion  of  his  county 
denominated  a  "  pious"  prince,  because  he  outstripped  all  but  priestcraft 
in  its  service.    He  was  a  moral  man  in  his  family,  and  upheld  the  Greek 
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national  faith,  or  rather  superstitioD,  for  it  is  nothing  else.  He  perse- 
cuted no  religious  sects  but  the  two  which,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been 
objects  of  persecution  in  Russia — the  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  His 
horrible  usage  of  the  nuns  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Minsk,  at  the  con- 
vent of  which  Macrena  Mieczslawska  was  abbess,  is  well  known.  In 
winter  they  were  kept  without  fire,  flogged,  some  to  death,  and  fed  only 
with  offal :  one  was  burned  alive.  This  torment  originated  with  a  Greek 
bishop;  Nicholas  was  petitioned  in  vain ;  he  even  justified  such  conduct ; 
a  proof  of  his  bigotry,  for  he  was  not  naturally  a  very  cruel  prince.  In 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  altars  of  the  Greek  Church  were  set  up  in  his 
rwgn  by  his  sanction.  These  facts,  which  are  undeniable,  tend  to  show 
that  the  saint-named  emperor  was  superstitious,  and  that,  bearing  the 
appellation  of  the  patron  saint  of  Russia,  he  wished  to  become  a  cham- 
pion of  the  faith,  and  unite  the  Greeks  under  one  head,  although  the 
Kusso- Greek  Church  is  by  some  considered  heterodox. 
-  The  derangement  of  Paul,  his  father,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
believing,  might  have  imparted  to  the  mind  of  Nicholas  some  portion  of 
its  fanatldsm  in  regard  to  religion.  This  idea  is  not  promulgated  now 
for  the  first  time.  The  inheritance  of  certain  traits  by  the  children  of 
insane  persons,  in  other  words,  marked  with  peculiarities  which  predomi- 
nated in  the  parental  character  when  actual  derangement  does  not  exist 
in  the  offspring,  has  been  frequently  remarked.  The  conquest  of  Turkey, 
with  an  accession  of  territory,  might  have  been  secondary  to  the  motive 
of  a  religious  mission.  He  might  have  been  sincere  in  calling  to  his 
troops  to  fight  for  their  altars,  and,  as  our.  sires  did,  to  murder  their 
fellow-beings,  with  the  notion  of  doing  God  a  service,  while  not  losing 
sight  of  his  own  profit. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  there  /naybe  something  in  the 
foregoing  idea,  that  has  its  foundation  in  fact.  We  never  saw  Nicholas. 
When  he  first  visited  England  in  1816,  aged  about  twenty,  we  were  not 
in  the  country.  Alexander  and  Constantine  we  had  frequently  seen,  but 
young  Nicholas  was  little  spoken  about.  In  Alexander's  countenance 
there  was  to  us  a  strange  mixture  of  subtlety,  and  something  inde- 
«cribable  in  expression,  which  we  could  not  help  denominating  Cal- 
muckish.  Of  a  fine  manly  frame,  he  had  no  heart.  He  has  been 
recently  accused  in  some  of  the  English  newspapers  of  being  privy  to 
his  father's  murder.  This  is  not  true;  he  had  no  idea  of  any  violence 
being  offered  to  Paul  except  robbing  him  of  his  crown.  Count  Pahlen 
informed  him  that  the  empire  was  in  danger,  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary^ to  ensure  Paul  a  quiet  retreat  on  obtaining  his  abdication.  Pahlen, 
though  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  waff  not  present  in  the  chamber  of  the 
assassination.  The  murderers  were  led  by  Plato  Soubow,  one  of  the  old 
paramours  of  Catherine,  Alexander's  grandmother,  and  General  Ben* 
ningsen,  whom  Napoleon  I.  routed  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  Pahlen  and 
Benningsen  were  employed  by  Alexander  after  he  had  upbraided  the 
former  with  his  conduct  Pahlen  had  told  the  young  prince  that  he  had 
grieved  enough,  he  must  now  reign,  for  his  mother  had  begun  to  feel  the 
impulses  of  ambition.  She  had  sent  to  Alexander  to  say  the  throne  was 
hers,  and  she  ought  to  be  proclaimed.  Such  are  the  morals  of  Russian 
courtiers  around  the  corpses  of  murdered  sovereigns. 

We  have  spoken  of  certain  of  the  traits  of  mental  derangement  in  the 
paif  nt  sometimes  appearing  in  the  children  sufficiently  strong  to  impress 
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character,  though  not  to  incapacitate  for  the  husiness  of  life.  In  1816, 
we  became  acquainted  abroad  with  a  Dr.  S.,  who  had  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  described  Alexander  as  a  mild  prince,  quite 
ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  was  pointed  out  to  him  con- 
ducive to  his  interests.  Not  fortunate  in  war,  although  ultimately  sac- 
cessful  against  Napoleon,  he  felt  that  it  was  owing  rather  to  a  concatena- 
tion of  favourable  circumstances  than  to  his  own  talents.  His  passion  for 
women  was  without  affection.  It  was  the  grossness  of  the  animal  alone. 
Alexander  married  young,  a  very  beavitiful  German  princess,  but  he 
slighted  her  for  the  wife  of  the  grand  huntsman,  for  whom  he  kept  one 
fine  house  in  St.  Petersburg  and  another  in  the  country.  He  had 
children  by  this  lady,  and  this  intercourse  so  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
empress  tnat  she  threatened  to  return  to  Germany  if  he  did  not  break  off 
the  connexion.  The  empress-mother  also  urged  the  same  request.  Alex- 
ander soon  afterwards  sent  the  lady  out  of  Russia.  Madame  N.  and  her 
children  took  up  their  abode  in  Paris,  Alexander  ceasing  to  feel  any  more 
interest  about  them.  Madame  N.  was  in  Paris  in  1815,  when  we  resided 
there.  This  abandonment  carried  with  it  no  conjugal  reformation. 
Alexander  made  love  successively  to  the  wives  of  two  merchants  in  St 
Petersburg,  one  the  cara  sposa  of  an  Englishman.  Opera  dancers, 
actresses,  and  similar  females,  became  in  turn  objects  of  his  attention. 
When  the  allies  quitted  Paris,  Alexander  took  away  with  him  four  girls, 
whose  friends  received  consolatory  pensions  to  supply  their  loss.  ''  Alex- 
ander's attachment  to  the  sex,"  said  Dr.  S.,  "was  merely  animal.  The 
same  observation]  often  applies,  among  other  peculiarities,  to  persons  of 
deranged  intellect.  The  refined  affection  among  rational  persons  is  un- 
known to  them.     Alexander  inherited  this  peculiarity  from  his  parent." 

The  cruelty  of  Constantine,  Dr.  S.  describes  as  inherited  from  Paul, 
but  a  much  more  extended  degree  by  the  son  than  the  father.  In  ^t, 
it  was  a  trait  of  madness  ;  but  Paul  was  never  as  cruel  as  Constantine. 
His  worst  actions  were  not  from  systematic  cruelty,  far  from  it,  but  from 
sudden  gusts  of  passion,  which  it  seemed  beyond  his  power  to  control. 
Constantine  was  a  second  Tiberius.  Yet,  singular  enough,  he  was  con- 
stant in  his  attachment  to  the  female  sex.  His  affection  for  the  grand- 
duchess  was  most  praiseworthy,  and  quite  a  contrast  to  the  heartlessness 
of  Alexander.  Constantine  amused  his  youth  by  torturing  animals ;  he 
made  fowls  and  other  dumb  creatures  dance  by  placing  them  upon  hot 
iron  plates.  His  atrocious  cruelties  at  Warsaw  forced  on  the  insurrection 
in  1830.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  life.  When  the  students  entered 
the  Belvidere,  the  Russian  Nero  was  only  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind 
of  a  trusty  domestic,  and  that  domestic  a  Mussulman! 

Here  among  the  staff  of  Constantine  figured  an  officer  who  it  was  re- 
cently reported  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Prince  Mentchikoff  in 
the  Crimea.  He  was  recalled  to  proceed  to  Poland.  We  allude  to 
General  Dannenburg.  This  general,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  his 
destination  altered  by  Nicholas  when  the  Austrians  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  a  common  feeling  with  England  and  France  on  the  un- 
justifiable invasion  of  the  Turkish  principalities.  General  Dannenberg 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  individuals  in  the  Russian  army,  and 
a  very  skilful  soldier :  honourable,  high-spirited,  tall  of  person,  of  kind 
manners,  and  of  indisputable  bravery.  He  spoke  six  languages  with 
fluency,  and  possessed  a  considerable  fund  of  information.    He  was  atian 
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of  noble  aspirations,  a  native  of  Finland,*  and  was  attached  to  the  guard, 
under  Constantino,  but  subsequently  ranked  high  in  the  favour  of 
Nicholas.  When  we  saw  him,  many  years  ago,  he  was  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  guards.  He  must  have  been  relieved  by  the  death  of 
Constantino  from  witnessing  things  painful  to  his  nature  in  Poland,  when 
he  was  under  the  grand-duke's  command.  The  cruelties  of  Constantino, 
and  his  vicious  caprices,  must  have  accorded  ill  with  the  excellent  cha- 
racter of  this  officer.  The  notorious  ill-treatment  of  the  officer  of  the 
lancers  of  the  guard  by  Constantino,  to  such  a  man  was  no  doubt  bitterly 
distasteful,  but  a  Russian  subject  has  to  make  obedience  stifle  every  other 
feeling.  The  story,  many  must  remember  it,  will  bear  repetition,  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  inherited  paroxisms  of  insanity  which  marked  the  second 
son  of  raul.  It  is  recorded  by  Harro  Herring.  The  horse  of  an  unfor- 
tunate officer  had  performed  nearly  all  the  evolutions  of  the  parade  satis- 
fsictorily,  when  it  suddenly  became  restive,  and  would  obey  neither  the 
whip  nor  spur  of  the  rider.  Constantino  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  uttering 
horrible  imprecations.  He  commanded  the  squadron  to  halt,  ordered  a 
pyramid  of  muskets,  with  bayonets  fixed,  to  be  placed  instantly  on  the, 
parade.  The  officer  was  then  commanded  to  leap  his  horse  over  it.  The 
animal  was  fortunately  obedient,  and  cleared  the  glittering  steel  on  which 
Constantino  would  fain  have  impaled  him.  Sternly  he  was  commanded 
to  repeat  the  leap,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators  the  horse  cleared 
the  bayonets  a  second  time.  This  only  made  the  ruffian  prince  more 
angry.  He  repeated  the  order  the  third  time,  when  a  general  stepped 
forward,  and  endeavoured  to  save  the  officer  by  observing  that  the  horse 
must  be  exhausted,  and  that  another  attempt  would  most  probably  destroy 
both  horse  and  rider.  Constantino  ordered  the  general  to  be  arrested, 
for  presuming  to  interfere  with  his  orders.  The  leap  was  cleared  the  third 
time.  The  grand-duke,  still  more  enraged,  ordered  a  fourth  attempt. 
The  horse  cleared  the  pyramid  with  broken  fore-legs,  the  officer  escaped 
unhurt.  Trembling  and  ghastly  pale,  he  advanced  and  lidd  his  sword  at 
the  feet  of  Constantino,  thanking  the  monster  for  the  honour  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  emperor's  service.  The  sword  was  taken,  with  a  threat  for 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  archduke,  who  ordered  him  to  the  guard- 
house. His  fate  was  never  known.  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
Alexander  and  Nicholas  should  have  foreboded  no  good  from  their 
brother's  coming  to  the  crown,  and  that  they  should  have  set  him  aside  by 
sinister  dealing,  a  step  effected  in  the  true  Russian  style  of  action,  that  is, 
by  the  adoption  of  falsehood  and  duplicity  in  bringing  about  the  object. 
In  the  management  of  thi^  Esau-like  dupery,  Alexander  and  Nicholas 
seem  to  have  pretty  equally  participated. 

The  private  life  of  Nicholas,  as  already  observed,  was  unimpeachable. 
So  was  that  of  his  father  Paul.  He  was  wilful  and  proud,  never,  it  is 
probable,  losing  sight  of  the  idea  that  he  had  a  great  religious  part  to 
perform  in  the  world  before  he  made  his  exit,  and  that  he  must  for  that 
duty  take  care  of  his  own  remuneration.  Feeling  how  fast  his  years  were 
passing  away,  he  became  at  last  unwilling  to  defer  the  commencement  of 
his  task.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  fourth  brother,  the  Grand-duke 
Michael,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  what  peculiar  marks,  if  any,  of  his  father's 

*  The  Timet  erroneously  stated  he  was  a  Muscovite,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Seymour,  M.P. 
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eccentricity  were  traceable  in  him.  Michael  was  little  before  the  public, 
and  led  a  retired  life,  continually  occupied  with  the  business  of  the 
artillery,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  experience  of  the  effect  of  the 
Russian  artillery  at  Sebastopol  proves  that  he  must  have  paid  attention 
to  his  duties.  This  prince  was  said  to  be  unaffected  and  popular,  but  little 
is  known  of  him  by  strangers.  Dr.  S.  could  not  say  whether  any  trait 
attached  to  him  in  the  sense  of  an  inherited  peculiarity,  for  he  was  quite 
a  youth  when  the  doctor  resided  in  Petersburg. 

The  English  ps^ers  compliment  the  family  regnant  in  Russia  as  bein^ 
of  the  house  of  Romanof.  In  a  court  of  law  it  is  probable  they  would 
be  deemed  right.  Paul  was  bom  before  Catherme  assassinated  her 
husband.  They  who  are  not  disposed  to  compliment  at  the  expense  of 
probability  think  somewhat  differently,  and  that  the  Emperor  Paul  was 
the  son  of  Catherine's  first  paramour  Soltikof.  Catherine  had  been 
married  eight  or  nine  years  without  offspring.  She  and  her  husband  had 
a  mutual  distaste  of  each  other.  She  had  another  child,  a  daughter,  by 
Poniatowsky,  her  second  paramour,'three  or  four  years  afterwards,  havinf^ 
discarded  Soltikof.  It  was  after  Poniatowsky  was  discarded,  that  with 
Gr^ory  Orlof,  an  uneducated  artillery  officer,  the  assassination  of 
Peter  III.  was  planned,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son  named  Bobrinsky. 
These  were  all  her  offspring,  and  as  she  put  to  death  her  husband,  Ivan, 
and  the  Princess  Tarrakanoff,  none  of  the  house  of  Romanof  remained. 
Alexis  Oriof  was  the  assassin  of  the  unhappy  Peter.  They  exhibited  his 
body  for  three  days,  the  public  flocking  to  kiss  the  royal  nand.  In  less 
than  forty  years  afterwards,  Catherine's  only  son,  Paul,  shared  the  same 
fate  by  the  hand  of  her  last  paramour  Soubow.  BoUi  the  murdered 
princes  were  declared  to  have  died  of  apoplexy.  Paul,  after  herself,  was, 
without  dispute,  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  whether  a  Soltikof 
or  Romanof.  Yet,  such  is  the  pernicious  nature  of  regal  despotism,  that 
the  empress,  who  stopped  at  no  crime  for  her  self-aggrandisement,  was 
jealous  of  her  son's  prospective  accession  to  power.  She  kept  Paul  with- 
out an  education,  being  the  natural  heir ;  she  excluded  him  from  busi- 
ness;  sent  him  to  travel  under  surveillance,  taking  care  he  should  acquire 
no  knowledge;  made  him  grand  admiral,  but  never  suffered  him  to  go 
on  board  a  ship ;  nor  play  at  soldiering  beyond  exercising  a  few  com- 
panies in  the  country.  With  an  uncultivated  mind,  so  treated  until  his 
forty-third  year,  his  absurd  conduct  on  the  throne  was  not  wonderfoL 
Catherine  went  so  far  as  to  nominate  her  grandson  Alexander  for  h^ 
successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  son.     This  was  truly  Russian. 

The  ascendancy  of  Napoleon  for  so  many  years,  and  the  mildness  of 
Alexander,  prevented  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Russia,  which  had  so  long  occupied  the  mind  of  Catherine, 
and  which  she  had  left  as  a  legacy  to  her  successors.  In  the  mean  while, 
Russia  made  rapid  strides  in  advaAce.  It  is  true  that  her  march  in  ciri- 
lisation  has  been  confined  to  the  seaports  principally.  Here  trade  in- 
troduced great  ameliorations.  Inland  these  have  been  but  little  felt,  still 
they  must  have  had  some  influence.  Others  have  been  introduced  by  the 
present  emperor.  The  desire  for  luxuries  and  comforts  has  stiU  to  be 
created  in  the  interior  of  that  enormous  empire.  Ser&ge,  an  obstacle 
insurmountable  to  the  rapid  development  of  wealth,  is  removing.  It  is 
a  convenient  resource  for  recruiting  armies,  but  does  little  towards  pro- 
viding for  them.     The  soldier's  life  in  Russia  is  regarded  of  no  vsdue. 
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In  letters  from  the  Crimea  mentioning^  one  of  o\a  more  sanguinary 
engagements  there,  it  was  remarked  that  the  Russian  artillery  fired 
among  their  own  masses  indiscriminately  when  mixed  up  with  ours.  At 
Eylau  they  did^the  same,  firing  upon  their  own  men,  and  upon  the  French 
together,  the  act  giving  them  no  concern.  Strikmg  down  an  enemy 
was  to  be  achieved,  if  they  struck  down  a  friend  with  him.  In  what 
anmr  but  one  composed  of  serfs  could  such  brutality  be  practised? 

The  discomfitures  of  the  Russians  both  by  the  Turks  and  their  allies 
in  the  field,  have  not  IxMme  out  the  formidable  character  of  the  Russian 
infantry  to  the  extent  of  public  expectation.  That  infisintry  has  always 
been  most  formidable,  behind  walls. 

The  Rusoans  have  gained  great  advantages  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
because  they  have  concentrated  their  objects,  constantly  persevered,  and 
been  unopposed  by  the  more  advanced  intellect  of  the  West.     Aspiring 
to  universal  dominion,  the  materiel  for  attaining  that  end  in  the  mecha- 
nical, and^  above  all,  in  the  intellectual  resources  of  higher  civilisation, 
is  with  t^em  exceedingly  deficient.     It  may,  indeed,  be  a   question 
whether  it  is  possible  in  our  day  for  physical  power,  but  half  instructed, 
and  rendered  by  its  own  institutions  incapable  of  much  further  develop- 
ment, without  overturning  the  basis  of  its  strength,  to  become  really 
formidable  at  a  great  distance  from  its  frontier,  to  the  combination  which 
in  the  West  must  ever  present  its  front  to  such  enemies  of  rational  free- 
dom and  popular  advancement  I     People  talk  of  despotism  in  the  West  ? 
Austria,  except  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  where  troubles  have  been  recent, 
Prussia,  Belgium,  Holland,  can  any  of  those  states,  where  in  one  or  two 
oases  a  strong  hand  is  kept  over  political  offenders — where  governments 
are,  in  fact,  monarchical — can  these  be  compared  with  Russia  ?     Property 
is  secure  in  most  of  them,  and  the  humblest  individuals  live  in  content- 
ment.    In  Russia,  the  serfage  of  which  has  so  many  apologists  here,  there 
is,  on  the  contrary,  security  for  no  one  under  the  law.     The  corruption 
is  unlimited,  the  abuses  beyond  summing  up.     In  one  or  two  seaports, 
and  in  the  capital,  there  are  most  deceptive  appearances  in  these  respects. 
All  looks  well,  and  there  are  some  .unimportant  establishments  well 
organised,  but  in  an  empire  so  many  thousand  miles  in  extent,  this  is 
not  a  drop  in  the  bucket.     In  proportion  to  her  superfices  and  resources, 
Russia  has  as  yet  done  little.     Her  lust  of  territory  makes  her  forget 
that  concentration  and   knowledge  in   the   masses    alone   confer  real 
strength.     In  every  contest  like  that  in  which  she  is  at  present  in- 
volved with  freedom,  her  progress  in  the  direction  she  seeks  to  travel 
Poland  cannot  be  overlooked.     We  have  not  seen  her  present  soldiery, 
but  those  which  fought  her  battles  last  war,  as  far  as  we  could  judge, 
we  did  not    deem  comparable   to   the   Prussians   or   Anstrians.      In 
appearance,  they  were  larger  men  than  the  French,  but  they  are  mere 
machines.     The  Cossa(!ks,  of  whom  we  had  heard  such  formidable  ac- 
counts, were  most  wretchedly  dressed  troops,  but  the   men  tolerably 
good.     They  are  but  irregular  horse  at  best — good  observers  of  an 
enemy.    Some  of  them  wear  dirty  red  uniforms,  we  well  remember.    The 
ofl&cers  were  gentlemanly  men.     We  remember  also  a  Russian  regiment, 
very  fine,  in  green  with  red  facings,  and  helmets,  but  it  evidently  con- 
sisted of  picked  men.     The  ofiicers  were  dressed  with  great  neatness ; 
there  was  little  show  about  any  of  them.    The  exactness  with  which  they 
performed  their  military  exercise  showed  how  much  more  war  depended, 
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in  their  idea,  upon  the  mechanical  part  of  the  soldier's  daty  than  upon 
any  mental  vivacity  or  professional  resource  belonging  to  him. 

In  regard  to  the  intentions  of  Russia  towards  uie  other  powers,  we  see 
what  she  had  done  in  the  'Eaai  recently — we  allude  to  Circassia.  England 
mieht  be  supposed  the  power  with  which  she  was  least  likely  to  become 
embroiled  except  in  union  with  some  other  European  state.  But  although 
our  minbters  put  forth  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  as  a  plea  for  the 
Crimean  contest,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople includes  that  of  Egypt,  that  Asia  Minor,  threatened  by  Russia 
on  the  side  of  the  Caucasus,  would  be  entered  on  the  west  also,  and  be 
speedily  subjugated.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  would  fisill  in  turn 
before  any  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  who  would  arouse  the  East  with 
the  cry  of  *'  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  Greek."  The  key  to  India  and 
the  East  would  then  be  in  her  possession.  The  stake  for  which  we  and 
the  French  played  is,  therefore,  a  national  as  well  as  a  European  stake. 
We  remember  a  threat  from  Nicholas  himself.  The  following  is  the 
extract  from  the  Gazette  de  Moscow^  to  which  we  allude,  in  relation  to 
some  persons  in  England  taking  the  part  of  the  Poles  at  a  public 
meeting : 

'*  Comment  cet  Albion  endett^e,  et  maintenant  imbue  des  perfides 
principes,  ose-t-elle  reveiller  Tours  (ainsi  qu'elle  nous  nomme),  qui 
faillit  d^vorer  Napoleon,  avec  la  premiere  arm^e  qui  fut  jamius  sur  son 
territoire,  et  alle  ensuite  se  venger  de  cette  temerity  a  Paris  m^me  ? 
Non ;  il  fsiut  que  son  tour  vienne,  et  dans  quelque  tems  nous  ne  devons 
plus  faire  de  traits,  avec  ce  peuple  que  a  Calcutta,  sa  fausse  politique  a 
jou^  son  reste,  qu'elle  aille  s'allier  aux  negros  d'Afrique,  k  qui  elle  veut 
tant  de  bien,  et  pour  lesquels  PEurope  est  sa  dupe.'* 

This  extract  from  the  Moscow  newspaper  must  have  passed  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  late  emperor ;  it  must  have  appeared  under  authority,  and 
was  not  like  the  attack  which  perhaps  provoked  it,  the  diatribe  of  some 
obscure  local  paper. 

The  march  of  the  Russians  to  Paris  or  Calcutta,  it  is  tolerably  well 
proved  is  not  quite  as  easy  a  task  as  our  friends  of  the  double-headed 
eagle  seemed  to  imagine.  The  pear  was  thought  to  be  ripe — ^ripe  as 
when 

—pouring  forth  his  lemoned  slaves  on  Greece, 
The  eastern  despot  bridged  the  Hellespont, 

who,  in  times  long  past,  was  equally  insidious,  and  not  much  more  for- 
tunate than  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia. 

In  numerous  discussions  with  foreigners  during  the  rule  of  the 
Bourbons  after  1815,  we  were  often  surprised  to  hear  a  dread  expressed 
of  a  union  between  England  and  Russia,  or  rather  a  united  influence  on 
the  part  of  those  powers  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  other  Euro- 
pean states,  so  that  they  would  become  no  more  than  prot^g^es  to  the 
extrenae  East  and  West.  The  Bourbon  princes  who  then  ruled  had  no 
love  for  England  in  their  hearts,  though  George  III.  made  war  to 
uphold  the  state  of  things  which  they  considered  peculiarly  their  own. 
Although  Russia  had  shipwrecked  the  French  army  that  people  pre- 
ferred the  Russians  to  the  English,  and  made  their  appeals  to  Alexander 
solely  because  the  support  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Bourbons  was  the 
moving  principle  of  George  III.  in  the  great  French  war. 
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THE  NEW  CALEDONIANS .♦ 

We  have  already  written  the  hbtory  of  the  occupation  and  subjugation 
of  New  Caledonia  when  treating  of  the  French  Possessions  in  the  Pacific, 
and  we  have  since  that  filled  up  a  page  which  was  wanting  in  the  history 
of  Eufropean  colonisation  by  a  succinct  account  of  the  conquest  of  Lower 
Cochin-China  by  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces.  Little,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  known  as  to  the  positive  resources  of  New  Caledonia,  and 
the  intimate  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  pleasant,  then,  to  take  up 
the  work  of  a  competent  man — Dr.  Victor  de  Rochas — who  by  his  educa- 
tion as  a  medical  man,  and  his  studies  as  a  naturalist  and  geographer,  is 
in  every  way  qualified  to  communicate  some  definite  ideas  upon  the^e  ia< 
teresting  points. 

In  the  first  place,  New  Caledonia  is  essentially  a  hilly  or  mountainous 
country.  It  was  from  this  circumstance  that  Cook  gave  to  it  its  name. 
The  French  wished  to  change  it  to  New  Corsica,  but  the  old  name  has 
resisted  the  passion  of  some  to  re-baptise  lands  which  they  did  not  dis- 
cover. Its  valleys  are  narrow  and  its  water-courses  are  numerous,  but  they 
are  not  navigable;  in  fact,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  mountain 
torrents.  Its  harbours,  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  coral  reefs,  are 
sheltered  and  safe.  There  are  many  marshes,  and  two  little  lakes  of  less 
than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  native  population  presents  a  total  of  from 
40,000  to  50,000  souls,  divided  into  tribes  of  from  500  to  2000  indi- 
viduals,  dwelling  in  villages  of  from  150  to  200  souls.  This  would  give 
for  an  area  of  1200  square  leagues  a  population  of  41  inhabitants  for 
every  square  league— a  proportion  twenty-six  times  less  than  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  tables  of  Balbi  and  Quetelet — attesting,  according  to  Dr. 
Bochas,  how  much  room  there  remains  for  new  colonists;  but  as  the 
villages  are  scattered  along  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys,  wherever  the  soil 
is  fertile  and  the  fisheries  are  productive,  and  the  remainder  is  for  the 
most  part  unproductive  marsh  or  mountain,  the  amount  of  available  land 
is  not  so  great  as  might  appear  by  this  statement. 

The  rock  formations  which  most  abound  are  schists,  limestones,  sand* 
stone,  and  conglomerates,  with  a  little  serpentine  and  trapp.  Amid  these 
is  an  important  deposit  of  coal,  the  real  extent  and  value  of  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  positively  determined,  but  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  The  only  available  metal  dis- 
covered as  yet  is  iron.  The  gold  and  silver  spoken  of  by  previous  navi- 
gators. Dr.  Rochas  declares  to  have  been  glittering  yellow  and  white  talc 

*  La  Nouvelle  Cal6ionie  et  ses  Habitants,  Productions,  Moeurs,  Cannibalisme. 
rar  le  Dr.  Victor  de  Hochas,  Chirurgien  de  la  Marine  Imp^riale,  Membre  de  la 
Social  de  G6)graphie  et  de  la  Society  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris.; 
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or  mica,  a  common  source  of  error.  Buildiog-stone,  slates,  and  marbles, 
abound,  as  do  also  different  kinds  of  soap-stone,  adapted  by  the  natives  to 
ornamental  purposes.  Clay  is  almost  too  common,  and  there  is  one 
thermal  hydro-sulphureous  spring  on  the  island.  It  is  manifest  from  this 
that  coal  is  almost  the  only  really  valuable  mineral  produce  of  the 
colony. 

The  island  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  in  reference  to  its  agricultural 
capabilities  as  an  Eden,  by  others  as  a  block  of  old  rusty  iron.  The 
truth,  says  Dr.  Rochas,  lies  between  the  two.  Grapes,  cereals,  and 
▼egetables  of  milder  climates  will,  it  is  said,  grow  there,  but  the  natives 
prefer  the  igname  and  the  taro.  Cotton,  sugar-cane,  maize,  manioc, 
tobacco,  and  rice,  have  all  been  introduced  with  various  success,  but  labour 
and  capital  appear  to  be  both  wanting  as  vet.  The  natives  themselves 
could,  it  is  said,  scarcely  be  brought  to  tend  sheep.  The  consequence  is, 
that  New  Caledonia  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
Mauritius  in  the  Sydney  market,  as  was  at  first  so  confidently  affirmed  it 
would  be  able  to  do.  Add  to  which,  Queensland  and  North  Australia 
will  soon  produce  their  own  sugar. 

The  natives  possess  many  feculent  roots  and  productive  fruits,  among 
which  the  igname,  two  kinds  of  taro,  sweet  potato,  and,  above  all,  the  banana 
and  cocoa-nut,  are  the  most  in  use.  The  most  common  tree  is  the  Melaleuca 
leucodendron ;  it  and  an  Araucaria,  and  two  other  trees,  constitute  the 
builder  and  carpenter's  resources.  Oils  are  obtained  from  the  cocoa-palm, 
the  castor-oil  plant,  and  others.  A  labiated  Coleus  and  the  roots  of 
Morinda  citrifolia  furnish  valuable  dyes.  Several  trees  supply  resins  and 
gums  of  more  or  less  commercial  value,  and  both  aromatic  and  medicinal 
plants  abound. 

New  Caledonia  is,  strange  to  say,  positively  destitute  of  native  animals. 
The  great  red  bat — Pteropus — with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  three  feet, 
constitutes  the  whole  resource  in  that  line  of  the  natives,  who  look  upon 
it  as  their  greatest  delicacy,  as  possibly  a  more  civilised  people  did  ere  the 
Mosaic  injunction.  The  Europeans  have  introduced  pigfs,  dogs,  cats,  and 
rats.  Even  birds  are  not  numerous  in  what  regards  genera  and  species. 
Parrots,  pigeons,  and  doves  are  met  with  in  the  woods,  and  geese,  ducks, 
widgreon,  and  waders  in  the  marshes.  There  are  few  or  no  warblers. 
Turtle,  water-snakes,  geckos,  and  lizards  are  the  only  reptiles.  The  first 
not  only  supplies  the  table,  but  its  shells  constitute  a  small  article  of  com- 
merce. Nor  do  the  natives  repudiate  the  repulsive-looking  gecko  as  an 
occasional  dish.  If  locusts  devour  sometimes  the  crops  of  the  natives,  ^  . 
latter  return  the  compliment  by,  in  their  turn,  devouring  the  locusts,  but 
there  is  no  compensation  in  the  process.  Scorpions  and  one  or  two 
spiders  are  the  only  venomous  creatures  on  the  island.  Mosquitoes  are, 
however,  as  g^at  a  pest  as  in  other  intertropical  islands. 

fish  abound,  but  some  of  them  are  poisonous.  There  is  a  small  sardine, 
which,  in  1856,  caused  the  death  of  ^ye  sailors  on  board  the  Catinai, 
A  tetrodon  killed  two  sailors  on  board  the  St^Xy  in  1857.  Some  of 
Cook's  sailors  were  poisoned  by  the  same  fish,  all  the  species  of  which 
are  noxious  in  New  Caledonia.  So  also  with  respect  to  the  diodon  and 
the  ootracioB.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  sardme  and  a  noxious 
sparus  and  sphyrena,  Providence  seems,  however,  to  have  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  repulsiveness.  Dr.  Rochas  thinks  that  the  eegs,  or  roe,  are 
most  deleterious,  if  not  sometimes  solely  ao.     A  shdl-fiah  gathaied 
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amoQg  the  mangrove-roots  is  also  poisofioas.  Holothurias  or  tripangt 
are  fished  in  abundance,  and  are  sold  for  the  Chinese  market  at  from 
twopence  to  threepence  each. 

New  Caledonia  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  according  to  X)r.  Rq<^8,  for 
the  absence  of  intermittent  fevers.  Notwithstai^ing  the  extensive 
marshes  and  dense  mangrove  growths,  there  is  no  malaria.  Europeaoa 
may  go  out  shooting  here  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  in  the  dense  cover 
of  the  lagoons  with  perfect  impunity.  This, is  a  peculiarity  that  has  not, 
to  onr  knowledge,  been  remarked  of  any  other  intertropical  country. 
Dysentery  and  liver  compUunts  are  also  almost  unknown  in  the  garrison* 

The  New  Caledonians— or  Neo-Caledonians,  as  the  French  <uill  them 
—belong  to  the  Melanesian  race,  or  that  of  the  Oceanic  negro,  resembling 
most  the  Papuas,  or  Papuans,  and  having  no  relations  to  the  Australians* 
They  are  as  tall  as  the  French,  well  made,  with  good  chests  and  welU 
proportioned  limbs.  The  muscular  system  is  well  devebped.  In  colour 
they  are  black,  shading  off  to  eliocolate  and  yellow  ochre.  The  hair  is 
dark,  woolly,  and  abundant,  as  in  the  Papuans.  The  beard  is  copious* 
Tlie  nose  wide  and  flat.  The  eyes  large  but  sunk,  the  lips  thick,  the 
jaws  prominent,  teeth  good.  The  forehead  is  low,  and  the  shape  of  the 
bead  that  of  an  elongated  oval. 

As  with  the  Australians  of  the  north,  so  with  tlie  New  Caledonians, 
there  is  an  admixture  of  other  blood,  Polynesian  or  Malayan.  Some  of 
the  men  have  more  regular  features  than  others,  and  some  of  the  women 
are  less  ugly  than  others,  which  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  said  in  their 
&vour.  The  latter  disfigure  themselves  by  shaving  their  heads  and 
elongating  the  lobes  of  their  ears.  Ill  treated  and  subjected  to  hard 
labour,  they  also  become  precociously  old. 

The  New  Caledonians,  like  roost  savages,  have  a  remarkably  good 
sight  and  quick  hearing.  They  are  also  very  active.  Their  feet,  never 
baring  been  confined  in  the  narrow  shoes  of  civilisation,  possess  a  mobi- 
lity and  expanse,  the  toes  being  far  apart,  unknown  to  Europeans.  So 
also  not  only  are  they  better  organs  of  sustentation,  but  they  are  also 
organs  of  prehension,  and  are  used  as  such  in  climbing  trees.  The  New 
Caledonians  always  climb  with  the  fset  and  hands  only,  and  sometimes 
they  move  the  feet  and  hands  on  one  side  simultaneously  like  a  monkey 
or  a  four-footed  animal,  and  in  swimming,  which  they  seem  to  do  by 
instinct,  they  do  not  extend  their  arms  with  a  circular  movement,  hvA 
they  row  simultaneously  with  their  hands  and  feet.  They  can  go  longer 
without  food  than  a  European,  and  eat  a  great  deal  more  at  one  repast 
without  inconvenience.  These  are  circumstances  dependent  on  forced 
habits.  They  cannot  bear  so  much  fatigue  as  a  European,  which  is 
tkoy  no  doubt,  caused  by  their  feeding  almost  solely  on  saccharine  and 
fecident  aliments*  With  the  same  diet  as  Europeans,  tliey  would  pro- 
bacy be  as  strong,  and  bear  as  much  fatigue.  If  there  are  fewer  mal- 
fonned  individuals  than  among  Europeans,  it  is  also  because  in  the  ua* 
certainty  of  provisions  such  have  less  chances  for  life  than  where  food 
tad  clothing  are  provided,  as  with  civilised  natk>ns. 

They  are  always  naked,  their  uncleanliness  is  extreme,  and  their  habitar^ 
tu>n8  are  smoky,  badly  aired,  damp,  and  insalubrious.  The^  also  expose 
themselyes  to  sudden  changes  ci  temperature,  are  by  their  idleness  oon* 
Bttntly  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  privations,  and  go,  oa  the  other  hand,  to 
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excesses  in  the  abuse  of  food,  drink,  or  tobacco.  In  point  of  morality, 
they  are  no  better  than  the  other  Soodi  Sea  islanders.  They  are  particularly 
aflfected  by  a  cutaneous  affection  of  an  ulcerous  character  called  tonga. 
They  also  suffer  much  from  inflammatory  diseases  and  from  consumption. 
This  in  a  climate  which  would  have  been  deemed,  i^priat%  to  be  preven- 
tive if  not  curative  of  tubercalisation. 

The  New  Caledonians  have  their  beliefs  in  common  with  other  savages, 
some  of  which  are  of  a  superstitious  character.  They  believe  in  spirits, 
in  prodigies,  and  in  witchcraft.  "  The  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,"  says  Dr.  Rochas, ''  and  a  belief  in  another  world,  people  the  woods, 
the  cemeteries,  and  a  crowd  of  places,  with  extraordinary  beings,  souls  of 
their  ancestors,  or  uncreated  spirits."  It  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unphilo- 
sophical  to  call  a  belief  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  whether  civilised 
or  savage,  ^*  a  dogma" — a  doctrinal  notion,  or  a  thing  that  it  is  taught 
A  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  an  instinct  of  humanity.  It  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to  a  belief  in  spiritual  existences. 
Universal  beliefs  are  often  called  ^*  dogmas/'  merely  because  they  also 
constitute  part  of  an  accepted  creed,  as  they  are  called  **  superstitions" 
when  they  do  not  constitute  part  of  the  same  creed. 

The  New  Caledonians  are  also  subject  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  frenzy  or 
delirium,  of  brief  duration,  and  not  apparently  caused  by  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating herbs  or  drinks,  as  with  the  Hashishin.  During  the  paroxysm, 
they  point  with  their  fingers  to  fantastic  creations,  and  become  so  tor- 
mented by  their  presence,  that  they  sometimes  pursue  them,  while  at  other 
times  they  run  away  to  avoid  them.  In  doing  so,  Dr.  Rochas  tells  us  th^ 
run  up  mountains  with  the  agility  of  deer,  and  have  been  seen  to  pass  from 
one  cocoa-nut-tree  to  another  with  all  the  nimbleness  and  security  of 
monkeys.  They  at  the  same  time  cast  stones  or  javelins  at  any  one  they 
meet,  apparently  mistaking  them  for  something  else.  In  another  form 
of  delirium,  the  individual  affected  is  more  calm,  but  he  laughs  and  talks 
like  a  drunken  man,  holds  conversations  with  imaginary  beings,  and 
points  them  out  with  the  finger  to  those  who  are  present.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if,  with  a  higher  scope  of  intellect,  man  does  not  lose  privileges, 
or  rather  susceptibilities,  which  belong  to  a  more  primitive  condition,  just 
as  the  senses,  more  particularly  of  sight  and  hearing,  are  dimmed  under 
the  same  circumstances.  A  susceptibility  to  impression  from  spiritual 
existences  is,  indeed,  as  rare  among  civilised  peoples  as  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, common  among  the  unciviUsed ;  in  the  one,  reason  is  made  to  a 
certain  extent  to  supplant  the  power  of  observation  granted  to  the  other; 
and  in  some,  reliance  on  the  dictates  of  reason  solely  has  so  entirely 
superseded  all  susceptibility,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  in  such  existences 
being  discarded  as  a  superstition.  With  the  New  Caledonians,  the  calm 
condition  of  ^*  delirium,"  as  Dr.  Rochas  terms  that  high  mental  suscepti- 
bility which  brings  men  and  women  alike  into  connexion  with  an  outer 
world,  is  much  rarer  than  the  excited  form.  This,  probably,  by  the  same 
relation  of  cause  to  effect  that  renders  the  more  trained  intellect  less  sus- 
ceptible, and  in  many  instances  altogether  unsusceptible^  sceptical,  and 
incredulous. 

A  first  attack  of  this  peculiar  mental  affection,  which  the  New  Cale- 
donians  designate  as  <*  a  loss  of  heart"  or  intelligence,  is  generally  followed 
by  two  or  three  more.  External  agencies  appear  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  return  of  the  attacks ;  they  come  on  at  all  seasons,  times,  and 
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places.  Some  organisations  appear  to  be  more  predisposed  to  them  than 
others.  The  health  of  such  persons  is,  in  other  respects,  as  good  as  that 
of  others,  nor  do  they  differ  from  them  in  any  way  ih  the  amount  of  their 
intelligence.  The  affection  has.  Dr.  Rochas  remarks,  striking  relations 
with  the  "obsession"  of  ancient  times.  In  the  opinion  of  the  New 
Caledonians,  it  is  eminently  so — a  supernatural  paroxysm  or  "  posses- 
sion" only  capable  of  cure  by  witchcraft,  or  by  a  person  who  is  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  exorcising  or  expelling  demons  or  evil  spirits. 

Like  certain  Indians  in  the  New  World,  as  noticed  by  De  Humboldt, 
and  as  is  also  practised  in  some  districts  of  the  East,  the  New  Caledonians 
have  recourse  to  a  very  soft  steatite  or  soap-stone  to  assuage  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  In  the  adjacent  Loyalty  Islands,  they  even  eat  an  aluminous 
earth  charged  with  organic  detritus.  Living  as  they  do  almost  solely  on 
feculent  roots,  assisted  now  and  then  by  fish  and  mollusks,  they  use 
neither  salt  nor  spice.  Their  only  condiment  is  sea-water  mixed  with  the 
fermented  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Sometimes  the  women  are  seen  taking 
their  children  to  the  sea-side  to  make  them  drink  of  the  water.  Those 
who  live  at  a  distance  come  down  at  stated  intervals  to  go  through  the 
same  disagreeable  process. 

What  is  also  peculiar  is,  that  while  most  savages  have  some  fermented 
drink  or  intoxicating  compound — the  Tahitian  his  orange-brandy,  the 
Fidgian  and  Marquesan  his  kava,  and  the  Koriats  and  Kamtschadalians 
their  poisonous  juice  of  mushrooms — the  New  Caledonian  not  only  has 
no  such  source  of  evil,  but  he  does  not  even  care  for  it  when  presented  to 
him  under  the  most  captivating  forms  by  Europeans.  "  Happy  instinct!" 
says  Dr.  Eochas,  ^'  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  instead  of  being  tam- 
pered with."  Abundance  of  food  is  with  the  New  Caledonian  the 
criterion  of  the  power  of  an  individual  or  a  nation.  Nor  is  he  far  wrong. 
With  his  poor  resources,  he  is  incapable  of  more  than  two  or  three  hours' 
work.  He  is  a  machine  in  which  the  combustible  is  wanting.  "  You 
speak  a  good  deal,"  he  says  to  the  missionary ;  "  your  mouth  is  a  rivulet 
flowing  with  words,  but  when  will  you  give  us  food?"  "  If  we  do  as  you 
tell  us,  will  it  fill  our  stomachs  ?"  "  We  have  listened  well ;  now  give 
us  our  reward."  "  The  oui-ouis,"  as  they  call  the  French,  from  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  word,  "  are  powerful — they  have  plenty  to  eat!" 

The  beard  is  as  much  an  object  of  regard  with  tne  New  Caledonian  as 
it  is  with  the  Oriental.  When  two  chiefs  make  peace,  they  shave  off  one 
another's  beards — emblem  of  the  hatred  they  before  bore  to  one  another 
— ^and  that  even  with  a  bit  of  broken  bottle  1  Two  friends  who  have  met 
after  a  long  separation  will  go  through  the  same  ceremony  to  testify  their 
joy.  The  beard  is  also  removed  as  an  act  of  mourning.  The  females  wear 
a  waistband,  with  a  kind  of  apron  attached  to  it.  The  unmarried  girls 
wear  so  narrow  a  band  that  it  in  no  way  fulfils  the  office  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended.  The  women  tear  their  ear-rings,  passed  through 
enormous  openings  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  right  through  the  lobe,  as  a 
sign  of  mourning,  leaving  thus  two  torn  ^agments  as  a  perpetual 
memento  of  their  grief.  Tattooing  is  rare,  and  only  a  few  men  carry 
twigs  passed  through  the  nose.  They  are  as  proud  of  their  nakedness  as 
the  hidalgo  is  of  his  mantle,  and  they  deem  it  to  be  the  most  ridiculous 
tiling  that  a  man  can  do  to  disguise  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  creation.  Sancta 
simplicilas  I 

The  New  Caledonians  are,  according  to  Dr.  Rochas,  cruel  and  per- 
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fidious.  Perfidioiisness  is,  indeed,  one  of  their  chief  vices.  To  massacre 
a  man  to  whom  overtures  of  friendship  have  been  made,  is  a  clever  and 
meritorious  act  They  will  also  kill  their  benefactors  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  an  enemy.  But  the  passion  of  revenge  upon  the  latter  is 
imperishable.  A  New  Caledonian  will  watch  for  a  whole  lifetime  for  the 
opportunity  of  revenging  himself  upon  one  who  has  insulted  or  injured 
Inm.  They  are,  further,  an  idle,  dirty,  careless,  and  jealous  people.  Fore- 
sight is  a  thing  unknown  to  them.  Labour  is  looked  upon  as  ignoble, 
and  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  has  to  be  done  by  the  women.  ^^  But, 
after  all,"  says  Dr.  Kochas,  *'  have  we  not  many  among  ourselves  who 
take  a  pride  in  doing  nothing  ?''  The  fact  is,  that  to  call  labour  noble  is 
a  little  bit  of  the  hypocrby  of  civilisation ;  very  few  would  work  if  they 
could  help  it,  '        - 

The  New  Caledonians  are  brave.  They  proved  this  by  enga^ng  the 
French,  who  could  shoot  them  down  at  a  thousand  yards,  with  wei^ons 
which  could  only  be  used  in  close  contact.  They  were  even  much  vexed 
by  the  French  interfering  with  their  tribal  feuds  and  internecine  combats. 
They  bear  pain  with  the  greatest  stoicism,  and  meet  death  with  unflinching 
courage.  They  believe  in  a  future  existence,  and  speak  of  a  man  dying 
as  about  to  make  a  journey.  So  distrustful  are  they,  however,  of  one 
another,  that  as  it  was  the  custom  in  Italy  at  one  epoch  to  drink  of  a  cup 
before  tendering  it  to  a  friend,  so  here  it  is  the  essence  of  politeness  to  go 
first,  and  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  chieftain.  The  man  who  goes  behind, 
or  who  stands  up,  has  an  advantage  in  an  attack.  Still  among  themselves 
they  are  talkative,  lively,  and  even  fond  of  jokes.  To  sleep,  to  eat,  and 
to  talk,  are  the  three  chief  occupations  of  life.  They  are  also  fond  of 
making  long  speeches  at  their  councils.  Their  memory  is  good,  their 
patience  excessive,  but  their  temper  is  inconstant.  They  neither  admire 
nor  envy  the  superior  civilisation  of  their  conquerors;  on  the  contrary, 
they  look  upon  them  as  inferior  beings,  cast  on  their  shores  because  food 
was  wanting  in  their  own  country.  The  pride  of  nations,  as  of  individuals, 
always  predominates  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  "  I  have  never 
seen  a  people  yet,"  says  Dr.  Rochas,  speaking  from  the  remote  Pacific, 
<<  who  did  not  consider  themselves  the  first  in  the  world  !*' 

The  natives  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  are  more  active,  more  enterprising, 
more  cunning,  and  more  intelligent  than  the  New  Caledonians.  They  for 
the  most  part  speak  English,  and  make  good  sailors.  The  French  an- 
ticipate great  results  to  their  cdonial  marine  from  these  peculiarities, 
which  it  might  be  curious  to  trace  to  their  real  source — (may  there  not  be 
English  blood  among  themp) — the  more  especially  as  they  willingly 
engage  themselves  on  board  ship. 

Yet  are  the  New  Caledonians  themselves  by  no  means  wanting  in  sense. 
In  respect  to  agriculture,  Dr.  Rochas  says^  ''  they  are  more  skilful  than 
the  peasants  of  some  of  oar  provinces."  According  to  this  dictum,  the 
New  Caledonians  have  just  as  much  right  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
French  provinces  as  the  French  to  appropriate  nJ^cw  Caledonia  to  them- 
selves, especially  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  mor^land  available  to  agri- 
cultural purposes  than  is  wanted  by  the  natives,  v  They  establish  their 
plantations  of  plantain,  sugar-cane,  ignames,  taros,  atii  sweet  potatoes,  on 
the  borders  of  rivers,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  slope&VAf  the  hills,  a&d 
with  a  wooden  spade  or  hoe  they  till  the  ground  and  irr^ate  it  as  much 
as  the  soil  and  climate  demands.     The  cultivation  of  the  nlpantun  slopes 
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attests  no  small  amount  of  lurt  and  ingenuity.  They  have  even  aqueducts 
of  from  six  to  seven  miles  in  length.  Cook's  assertion  that  they  use  shells 
(lime)  for  manure  has  been  strenuomly  denied,  but  Dr.  Rochas  establishes 
the  correctness  of  the  great  mariner.  They  also  use  ashes,  and,  as  the 
doctor  observes,  ^*do  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  chemistry  without 
knowing  it,  just  as  M.  Jourdain  did  a  little  prose." 

Fishing  is  another  great  occupation.  Tl^y  have  nets,  hooks,  javelins, 
and  arrows.  The  women  collect  shell-fish,  crustacese,  and  holothurise  as 
tripangs,  on  the  shore.  River-fish  are  mostly  captured  by  poisoning  the 
waters.  Eels  are  caught  with  the  hands  and  teeth.  Sea-fishing  is  limited 
to  within  the  circumference  of  the  coral  reefs.  Their  canoes,  although 
often  double,  are  not  adapted  to  the  open  sea — ^at  least,  not  for  long 
voyages. 

Their  huts  are  like  beehives,  and  instead  of  being  surmounted  by  a 
gigantic  shell  or  grotesque  statue,  are  generally  adorned  at  the  summit 
with  a  human  cranium.  The  houses  of  the  chiefs  are  larger,  and  are 
decorated  with  figures  of  men  grimacing,  or  of  fantastic  creatures  rudely 
sculptured  and  illuminated,  on  wooden  planks.  They  live  in  smoke, 
without  light,  to  keep  out  the  mosquitoes,  and  cutty-pipes  as  long  as  the 
finger  are  seldom  out  of  the  mouths  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  New  Caledonians  manufacture  some  coarse  8tu£fs,  arms,  and 
pottery.  They  exercise  themselves  in  a  very  rude  and  elementary 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  they  also  make  some  primitive  musical 
instruments.  They  throw  cylindro-conieal  stones  with  the  sling  to  con- 
siderable distances  with  surprising  skill.  '^  Thus,"  says  Dr.  Rochas, 
^*  the  principle  of  cylindro-conieal  balls,  recently  applied  by  Europeans, 
has  been  in  immemorial  use  with  a  people  who  are  designatea  as  savages." 
They  make  ornaments  of  serpentine,  of  steatite,  and  of  shells.  The  head 
of  the  spire  of  a  particular  univalve,  perforated  and  strung,  serve  as 
currency.  A  canoe  can  be  purchased  for  a  single  string  as  long  as  the 
finger,  and  a  hut  for  the  same  price. 

They  use  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  divided  into  four  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  They  also  know  the  solar  year ;  it 
suflBces  to  observe  that  the  sun  rises  at  one  point  in  the  year  over 
a  mountain  to  determine  such.  The  art  of  medicine  is  mixed  up  with 
abundant  superstitions ;  for  example,  herbs  must  be  gathered  in  a  certain 
state  o)F  the  moon.  They  have  adopted  homoeopathic  doses  from  the 
earliest  times,  only  they  content  themselves  with  one  dilution,  and  do  not 
extend  their  process  to  the  30th.'  When  thfe  medicine-man  orders  a  diet, 
he  (the  medicine- roan)  has  to  adopt  the  same,  or  it  would  have  no  efficacy. 
All  the  medicine^men  are  supposea  to  be  conjurors. 

The  New  Caledonians  go  out  to  war  daubed  with  black  jpaint,  with  a 
red  cap  and  white  feather,  a  streamer  attached  to  the  left  wrist,  a  bundle 
of  javelins,  a  sling,  a  supply  of  oval  stones,  and  a  club  or  hatchet.  The 
latter  is  preferred  when  Aey  can  get  one,  and  they  use  it  dexterously  and 
efficiently.  All  enemies  killed  in  combat  ar^  eaten  up  on  the  spot,  with 
the  exception  of  such  portions  as  are  reserved  for  the  family  or  for  fi>ieuds. 
Friends  are  converted  into  auxiliaries  if  they  partake  of  the  flesh  of 
another  tribe.  The  crania  of  the  victims  are  made  to  decorate  the  huts 
of  the  conquerors.  The  New  Caledonians  puzzled  the  French  exceed- 
ingly. They  entertain  quite  different  ideas  of  military  honour  and  glory. 
To  engage  in  a  combat  with  equal  chanoefi  against  an  enemy  is  a  grievoua 
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error,  according  to  their  strategic  system.  Honour  with  them  lies  solely 
in  success,  and  a  rash  act  which  entails  loss  of  life,  is  not  merely  an  act  of 
folly,  it  is  worse,  it  is  a  disgrace.  French  soldiers  display  a  '^  glorious 
scar"  with  pride ;  the  New  Caledonians  carefully  hide  such,  as  a  flagrant 
manifestation  of  their  want  of  skill  in  avoiding  punishment.  ''  Mort  au 
champ  d'honneur*'  is  a  magnificent  funereal  eulogtum  in  the  French 
ranks ;  with  the  New  Caledonians,  who  have  to  be  eaten  up  after  being 
slain,  such  a  denouement  of  their  tactics  is  a  perpetual  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  the  individual.  Yet  they  fight  bravely ;  so  who  can  decide 
between  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  systems  r  Is  it  most  honour- 
able to  be  slain  in  a  battle,  or  to  survive  it  ?  At  all  events,  we  have  good 
authority  for  the  fact  that  a  man  who  runs  away  lives  to  fight  again. 
The  notion  has  been  fathered  on  Butler,  but  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
who  said  as  much  of  the  Persians,  as  did  the  Romans  likewise  of  the 
Farthians. 

The  New  Caledonians  have  generally  only  one  wife.  Polygamy  is 
permitted,  but  as  celibacy  is  not  in  vogue,  and  the  number  of  women  but 
slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  men,  few,  except  the  leading  chiefs,  have  more 
than  one  female  companion,  or  slave,  we  might  almost  say.  A  girl 
affianced  to  a  chief,  and  repudiated  by  him,  can  marry  no  one  else. 
Every  man  is,  however,  bound,  as  in  the  Mosaic  law,  to  take  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  brother  to  wife.  Marriage  is  attended  by  no  ceremonial,  and 
divorce  by  as  little  consideration.  The  adoption  of  the  children  of  others 
is  also  a  very  common  occurrence. 

The  primitive  condition,  so  eloquently  propounded  by  Jean  Jacques 
Housseau,  is  not  in  favour  with  these  children  of  nature,  although  their 
morality  may  be  considered  as  almost  null  1  They  live  in  society  and  in 
tribes.  At  the  same  time,  in  no  corner  of  the  world  is  intercommunica- 
tion more  restrained  than  in  New  Caledonia.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
from  one  tribe  to  another  without  an  authorisation  difficult  to  obtain,  ex- 
cept at  the  risk  of  being  devoured.  Hence  visits  are  generally  made  in 
a  body,  as  a  precaution  against  such  disagreeable  possibilities.  Even  a 
European  cannot  travel  without  presents  and  a  safeguard  from  one  chief 
to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  intimate  than  the 
relations  of  members  of  the  same  tribe.  Many  young  people  have  no 
home,  and  live  now  in  one  hut  and  then  in  another.  This  is  another 
source  of  the  exceeding  immorality  which  prevails.  The  lofty  principles 
of  socialism  and  communism  advocated  by  certain  French  theorists  may 
here  be  studied  in  their  actual  application  to  life.  The  idle  and  the 
parasites  consume  the  resources  of  the  industrious  and  the  generous,  and 
the  vagabond  carries  with  him  vice  in  return  for  hospitality. 

For  amusements,  they  have  recourse  to  story-telling,  at  which  they  are 
great  adepts,  music,  ana  dancing.  The  dancing  of  the  women  is  more  or 
less  licentious,  that  of  the  men  savagfe  and  warlike.  With  people  whose 
only  laws  are  manners  and  customs,  all  derelictions  are  settled  amoog 
themselves.  Hence,  robbery  and  adultery  are  alike  punished  by  death. 
A  society  which  lives  in  a  kind  of  communism  could  not  exist  if  such 
crimes  were  not  severely  punished.  Property  is  so  respected,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  doors  and  locks,  or  for  boundaries  being  set  up  in  the 
fields. 

Wherever  the  material  wants  are  easily  satisfied,  people  are  propor- 
tionately fond  of  festivals  and  rejoicings.     The  New  Caledonians  are  no 
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exception  to  the  rule.  They  have  festivals  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth,  on 
the  ceremonial  of  circumcision,  and  even  on  the  occasion  of  a  burial.  On 
the  death  of  a  g^eat  chief,  one  or  two  persons,  generally  supposed  as 
medicine-men  or  witches  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  death,  are 
sacrificed.  Festivals  of  a  more  public  character  are  often  followed  by 
faction  fights.  The  mode  of  burial  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
In  some  parts,  the  body  is  placed  on  branches  of  trees  ;  in  others,  simply 
jJSzed  upright  to  a  tree  in  the  woods  ;  in  others,  again,  left  in  the  house 
till  the  dry  bones  can  be  removed  to  some  sepulchral  grotto.  They  treat 
the  dead  with  all  the  more  respect,  as  they  not  only  believe  in  spirits, 
but,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chinese,  they  worship  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors  and  of  their  great  men.  It  is  a  question  if  all  nations  do  not 
do  this  in  one  way  or  another,  when  they  look  upon  certain  men  as 
having  been  inspired  as  prophets  or  saints.  Only  the  New  Caledonians, 
like  the  Japanese,  believe  in  the  power  of  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  to 
intercede,  to  rule,  and  to  influence  the  events  of  daily  life.  Hence  is 
tfieir  assistance  claimed  at  every  crisis — as  on  the  eve  of  combat.  Hence, 
also,  the  crania  of  their  ancestors  are  religiously  preserved.  They  con- 
stitute the  lares  and  penates  of  the  New  Caledonians.  They  likewise 
admit  the  existence  of  spirits  more  powerful  than  those  of  their  ancestors, 
and  that  have  never  been  in  the  flesh,  and  who  rule  the  elements.  Lesser 
spirits  of  the  same  description  become  a  kind  of  genii  that  haunt  forests, 
springs,  or  rivulets,  in  marshes  and  burial-grounds.  The  latter  are  evil 
spirits.  They  believe  that,  after  death,  they  shall  join  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors,  all  being  promised  the  same  amount  of  felicity ;  there  is  with 
the  New  Caledonians  neither  temporaiy  nor  eternal  punishment  for  the 
wicked  after  death.  They  conciliate  tpe  spirits  by  prayer,  by  ablutions, 
by  penance,  and  by  mortifications.  They  protect  certain  things  by 
tabou  or  tabii— that  is  to  say,  by  prohibition  by  a  gfiven  sign.  They 
believe  that  to  desecrate  a  tomb  that  is  tabooed  is  attended  by  immediate 
death  inflicted  by  the  spirits.  In  minor  cases,  penance  and  mortifica- 
tions are  undergone  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  spirits.  Women  are 
tabooed  for  years :  another  evil  custom,  which  conduces  to  immorality, 
and  &vour8  polygamy.  Amulets  or  charms  are  likewise  in  common 
use. 

Finally,  cannibalism,  the  most  abhorrent  vice  of  the  New  Caledonians, 
is  not,  according  to  Dr.  Rochas,  the  result  of  want,  for  it  is  practised  at 
festivals  and  in  times  of  abundance ;  nor  is  it  the  delirium  of  anger  and 
hatred,  as  with  some  savages;  or  a  superstition,  as  with  other  barbarians; 
or  a  religion,  as  with  the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  is  with  them  a  real 
matter  of  taste,  or,  rather,  a  gross  perversion  of  taste,  a  vicious  inclina- 
tion, a  moral  depravity,  and  yet  an  instinct — a  propensity  which  has  its 
origin  in  their  living  solely  on  feculent  substances,  having  no  animal 
food,  and  their  being  thus  driven  at  times  to  an  abhorrent  means  of 
gratifying  an  otherwise  natural  passion  for  animal  food.  The  cure  would 
nmply  be  the  introduction  of  sheep  and  oxen.  There  are  some  pigs  and 
poultry,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity;  besides  that  the  principles  of 
communism,  which  obliges  each  to  share  his  pig  or  fowl  in  common, 
opposes  itself  as  yet  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  rearing  such.  Better 
things  may  be  expected  as  the  natives  become  more  civilised,  for  they 
are  apt  enough  at  everything — even  one  day,  when  armed  with  rifles,  to 
fight  like  the  Maories  for  their  country  or  their  nationality. 
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WOODBURY. 
by  mrs*  bushbt. 

Pabt    thb    Fourth. 
I. 

THE  BARWELL  FAMILY. 

When  returoing  from  their  walk,  Mr.  Montague  met  lone  of  hit 
tenants,  a  farmer,  who  wished  to  speak  to  him^  and  therefore  Agnes, 
withdrawing  her  arm  from  his,  walked  slowly  homewards.  On  reaching 
a  porch,  which  was  coyered  with  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and  through 
which  there  was  a  side-entrance  into  the  house,  she  threw  herself  on  a 
rustic  seat,  which  occupied  one  side  of  the  porch,  to  rest,  for  she  felt 
somewhat  fatigued;  not  so  much  after  the  walk,  us  after  the  agitation  of 
the  last  day  or  two.  Everything  was  quite  still  around,  not  a  sound  was^ 
to  he  heard  hut  the  occasional  chirp  of  a  hird,  and  the  slight  rustling  of 
the  leaves  when  stirred  by  the  gentle  breeze.  The  air  was  pure  and 
balmy,  the  fragrance  from  the  clusters  of  roses  and  woodbine  delicious. 
Agnes  felt  a  soft  languor  $tealing  over  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
she  was  fast  asleep. 

How  long  she  might  have  slumbered  there  she  did  not  know,  but  she 
was  suddenly  awoke  by  a  short,  suppressed  cough,  and  starting  up  from 
her  reclining  position,  she  perceived,  to  her  annoyance,  Mr.  O'Flynn 
standing  before  her,  gazing  at  her  with  an  expression  of  free  and  uih 
checked  admiration.  Agnes  coloured  deeply,  but  did  not  speak  at  once, 
being  at  a  loss  what  to  say;  her  first  impulse  had  been  to  demand  what 
he  was  doing  there,  and  to  request  him  to  take  himself  off  immediately. 
Her  silence  and  apparent  embarrassment  encouraged  the  intruder,  who 
'burst  forth  into  praises  of  her  beauty,  in  language  which  he  considered 
very  poetical  and  refined,  and  as  he  would  have  said,  "  very  iligant." 

**  And  by  the  powers,  Mrs.  Percival,  you  put  the  poor  roses  altogether 
out  of  countenance ;  their  sweet  colour  looks  quite  dingy  compared  to  the 
delicate  tints  upon  t/our  cheeks.  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  rooted  to 
the  spot,  when  I  saw  you  with  your  charming  head  lying  back  among 
the  flowers,  yourself  lovelier  than  them  all.  I  wish  I  had  been  an  ar^ 
just  to  have  sketched  you  five  minutes  ago!" 

He  heaved  a  sigh,  which  sounded  like  the  wind  escajang  from  a  conn 
pressed  pair  of  bellows,  and,  drawing  a  step  nearer  to  her,  he  said,  in  a 
slightly  lowered  voice: 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  my  friend  Percival !  With  such  a  treasure  as 
you,  I*m  sure  I  would  not  look  after  any  other  woman — no,  not  a  queen 
on  the  throne,  much  less  a  village  girl.  Dear  Mrs.  PercivaJ,  you  do  not 
know '* 

"  Lwish  to  know  nothing  from  you,  sir,  and  must  request  that  you  will 
abstain  from  making  any  xemarks  either  upon  Mr.  Percival  or  myself-^ 
at  any  rate  to  me.  It  is  Mr.  Percival's  pleasure  to  receive  you  at  Wood- 
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bury  as  his  visitor  \  if  he  is  at  borne,  you  will  probably  find  bim  in  tbe 
libnuy.     Good  morning/' 

She  rose  to  go,  bat  OTlynn  caught  her  hand,  and  exclaimed : 

'*  Dearest  Mrs.  Perciral,  listen  to  me  one  moment !  You  would  not  be 
so  unkind  to  me  if  you  only  knew  bow  truly  I  am  your  friend.  Time  will 
show  this.  Ton  my  soul,  I  would  do  anything  for  you,  and  for  your  sake 
I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  Percival  from ^" 

^*  I  desire,  sir,  that  you  will  cease  your  insinuations  against  Mr.  Per- 
ciral.  The  only  error  he  commits  is  in  putting  too  much  faith  in 
your  pretended  friendship.  He  thinks  every  one  as  honourable  as 
hknaelf." 

She  snatched  her  hand  from  his  grasp,  and  casting  on  him  a  look  of 
mingled  anger  and  scorn,  a  look  very  different  from  the  usual  sweet  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  she  walked  hurriedly  into  the  house,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  her  own  apartments. 

There  she  debated  within  herself  whether  she  should  tell  Alfred  of 
(yElynn's  impertinent  attempts  at  familiarity  with  her,  and  of  his  half- 
hinted  insinuations  against  himself. 

^'  Alfred  ot^^^  to  know  what  a  snake  in  the  grass  that  fellow  is;  but  he 
might  think  that  I  am  only  led  away  by  what  he  fancies  an  unreasonable 
dislike  to  him.  The  man's  insinuations,  after  all,  have  not  amounted  to 
positive  accusations,  and  Alfred  might  say  that  I  was  catching  at  straws. 
And  as  to  his  impertinent  tone  of  compliment  to  me,  Alfred  would  pro- 
bably tell  me  that  I  attach  importance  to  mere  trifles,  from  my  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  of  society.  No,  I  won't  say  anything  to  him — at  least 
not  at 'present.  Nor  shall  I  hint  to  Mr.  Montague  my  opinion  of  this 
O'Flynn,  for  he  would  be  sure  to  fire  up,  and  forbid  him  uie  house,  and 
that  would  distress  my  dear,  kind-hearted  Alfred.  No,  I  will  content  my- 
self with  being  as  distant  to  this  disagreeable  person  as  possible.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  is  a  most  unprincipled  man,  and  he  wishes  to  drag  my 
poor,  unsuspecting  Alfred  down  to  his  own  low  level." 

Mrs.  Percival  was  certainly  anything  but  wide  awake;  she  had  not  a 
particle  of  either  jealousy  or  suspicion  in  her  nature,  but  was  really  the 
embodiment  and  personification  of  Charily^  as  described  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians : 

"Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself, 
seeketh  not  h^  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things." 

She  was  a  very  convenient  wife  for  a  young  man  with  the  propensities 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Percival.  Many  a  lady,  many  a  woman  even  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  is  prudent  enough  to  appear  blind  to  faults  which,  if  dragged 
forward  and  commented  upon,  would  inevitably  become  a  source  of 
domestic  discord.  In  such  cases  there  must  always  be  a  small  amount,  at 
least,  of  c<m tempt  on  the  part  of  the  wife  who  closes  her  eyes;  but  Agnes 
was  not  actuated  by  any  prudential  motive,  she  trusted  with  all  her  heart, 
as  she  loved  with  all  her  heart ;  and  the  slightest  doubt  of  her  husband 
would  have  been  a  sin,  for  which,  could  it  have  entered  her  mind,  she 
would  have  prayed  for  pardon  in  deep  humility  and  repentauce. 

Except  O'Flynn,  there  was  no  one  to  hint  to  her  how  she  deluded  her- 
self. Mr.  Montague,  though  his  bearing  towards  his  nephew  was  always 
distant,  strenuou^y  avoided  saying  a  syllable  against  him  to  his  young 
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wife,  for  feiar  of  hiirtiiig  her  feeliogs ;  she  had  no  intimate  acquaintance 
to  pour  poison  into  her  ear,  and  there  was  something  so  dignified  even  in 
her  extreme  placidity  of  mariner,  that  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  head  servant, 
and,  it  might  be  said,  almost  the  mistress  of  the  house,  did  not  venture 
to  make  the  slightest  remark  on  Mr.  Percival's  conduct  to  her. 

Mrs.  Winslow,  indeed,  had  her  misgiving^,  and  s^e  much  feared  that 
her  master's  nephew  might  ruin  the  happiness,  if  not  the  reputation,  of 
the  pretty  *'  Rose  of  Woodbury."  But  she  very  sensibly  thought  that 
her  mterference  would  do  no  g^ood,  and  that  if  the  least  notice  were 
taken  by  any  member  of  Mr.  Montague's  household  of  the  acquaintance 
—for  Mrs.  Winslow,  good  woman,  was  ignorant  of  the  word  /taisow— 
between  Mr.  Percival  and  Rose  Ashford,  it  would  lead  to  investigations, 
and  hurry  on  some  disagreeable  discovery.  After  all,  it  might  be  only 
a  little  foolish  flirtation;  Rose  was  a  spoiled,  idle  girl,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
was  an  idle  young  man  ;  he  might  be  only  talking  a  little  nonsense. 

"  If  I  were  even  to  go  to  the  almost  bedridden  grandmother,  and  try 
to  put  her  on  her  guard  against  Mr.  Alfred,  she  would  not  hearken  to 
me,  nor  would  the  toll-keeper.  They  would  not  believe  that  their  Rose 
could  be  doing  anything  wrong,  if  an  angel  from  heaven  came  down  and 
assured  them  of  it.  It  may  be  only  foolish  vanity  on  the  girl's  part ; 
and  as  to  Mr.  Alfred,  there  is  nothing  to  amuse  him  much  down  here, 
and  he  accustomed  to  a  London  life,  where  they  say  there  is  no  end  of 
sights  to  be  seen,  and  theatres  to  go  to,  and  balls,  and  what  not — I  dare 
say  he  finds  it  dull  here  at  Woodbury,  master  being  an  old  man,  and  the 
neighbours  mostly  all  such  quiet  families.  And  Mr.  Alfred  was  never 
fond  of  reading,  like  Master  Edgar ;  and  '  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mis- 
chief,' as  the  saying  is.  But  letting  my  tongue  wag  will  do  no  good,  so 
I  had  better  neither  make  nor  meddle  in  the  matter."  And  with  this 
wise  resolution,  Mrs.  Winslow  concluded  her  monologue,  and  returned  to 
the  duties  of  her  department. 

It  was  quite  true,  as  Mrs.  Winslow  said,  that  "  the  neighbours  were 
almost  all  quiet  families,"  and  their  society  did  not  suit  Alfred  Percivars 
taste.  He  liked  excitement,  and  in  the  limited  circle  round  Woodbury 
there  was  none.  A  few  very  formal  or  very  friendly  dinner-parties  were 
g^ven  occasionally,  but  these  did  not  enliven  his  country  life  at  all ;  he 
voted  them  all  "  horrid  bores."  Croquet,  that  great  resource  in  country 
houses  at  the  present  day,  was  then  not  known  ;  he  did  not  care  much 
for  billiards,  still  less  for  music  ;  and  not  possessing  any  taste  for  litera- 
ture, reading  was  a  task  to  him;  so  time  would  have  hung  heavy  on  his 
hands,  but  for  the  associates  he  had  selected  in  an  inferior  gi*ade  of  life. 

The  Barwell  family  were  about  the  most  agreeable  acquaintances 
Agnes  had ;  they  were  all  amiable  and  well  educated,  cheeiful,  good 
tempered,  and  hospitable.  Mr.  Montague  was  particularly  partial  to 
them,  and,  until  Agnes  made  her  appearance  at  Woodbury,  Edith  Bar- 
well  had  been  his  model  for  young  women,  and  his  prime  favourite.  She 
was  still  a  favourite,  but  Agnes  Percival  was  now  foremost  in  his  affec- 
tions ;  and  the  kind-hearted  Edith  did  not  begrudge  this  place  of  honour 
to  the  young  Scotchwoman,  whose  unaffected,  artless  manners  soon 
secured  for  her  the  regard  of  all  the  Barwells,  as  her  beauty  had  won  the 
admiration  of  all  the  neighbourhood. 

Alfred,  however,  did  not  stand  high  in  the  good  graces  of  these  same 
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Barwells.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barwell  had  not  liked  him  much  when  he  was 
a  boy ;  Edgar  had  been  their  fayourite  of  Mr.  Montague's  grand-nephews, 
and  events  which  had  subsequently  taken  place  had  not  tended  to  raise 
him  in  their  estimation. 

Mr.  Alfred  Percival,  when  he  was  a  youth  of  about  one-and-twenty, 
on  the  occasion  of  rather  a  long  visit  with  which  he  had  favoured  his 
uncle  that  autumn,  had  thought  6t,  probably  pour  passer  le  temps,  to 
make  love  to  a  waiting-maid  at  Barwell  Lodge-^in  fact,  to  Mrs.  BarwelFs 
own  maid,  an  orphan  girl,  whom  she  had  received  into  her  house  partly 
fi*om  motives  of  charity,  and  partly  because  the  girl's  father  had  been  on 
board  the  same  ship  as  her  son  God^y,  and  had  been  extremely  atten- 
tive to  him  during  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  Poor  Lizzy  was  a  very 
pretty  girl,  very  clever  and  handy,  and  a  great  favourite  of  her  mistress ; 
but,  like  the  "  Rose  of  Woodbun',"  she  was  rather  light-headed  and 
giddy,  as  well  as  being  fond  of  admiration.  Admirers  she  had  in  her 
own  sphere  of  life,  for  James,  the  footman,  and  Simmons,  the  groom, 
were  both  very  empress^  in  their  attentions  to  Miss  Lizzy,  which  created 
no  little  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Hannah,  the  young  ladies'  rather 
older  waiting-maid.  Hannah,  who  was  about  nine-and-twenty,  called 
Lizzy,  who  was  nineteen,  <'  a  pert  chit,"  and  Lizzy's  usual  retort  was 
very  trying  to  the  elder  damsel's  temper,  for  Lizzy  almost  always  pro- 
nounced her  "  a  cross  old  maid."  All  the  males  in  the  establbhment, 
even  the  fat  old  coachman,  liked  pretty  Lizzy  Lee,  therefore,  of  course, 
all  the  females,  with  the  exception  of  the  motherly  housekeeper,  disliked 
her;  and,  though  she  was  not  aware  of  it,  many  prying  eyes  watched  her 
narrowly  to  see  if  no  flaw  could  be  found  in  her  conduct  which  might  be 
got  up  as  a  case  against  her  to  be  represented  to,  or  at  least  hinted  at, 
to  Mrs.  Barwell.  But  Lizzy  went  on  coquetting  with  the  men-servants, 
getting  up  the  laces,  muslins,  and  6ne  linen  which  were  confided  to  her 
care,  and  singing  blithely  and  sweetly  as  she  sewed  with  nimble  fingers 
the  work  given  her  to  do. 

These  were  happy  days  for  Lizzy  Lee,  but  they  were  not  destined  to 
last.  The  tempter,  the  old  serpent,  came  in  the  guise  of  a  handsome 
young  gentleman,  who  took  no  pains  to  conceal  from  her  his  opinion  of 
her  beauty,  but  rather  seized  every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  convey 
that  opinion  to  her.  It  was  the  old  story— vice  on  one  side,  vanity  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Alfr^  Percival  found  means  of  meeting  the  unfortunate 
girl  tolerably  often,  but  not  so  often  as  he  wished  ;  therefore,  to  ensure  a 
welcome  at  all  times  to  Barwell  Lodge,  he  pretended  to  admire  Clara 
Barwell,  Edith's  elder  sister,  who  was  not  then  married.  He  was  no 
favourite  with  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Barwell,  but  they  agreed  that  he  might  be  a 
good  parii  for  their  daughter.  His  father  was  believed  to  be  immensely 
rich,  he  was  himself  a  gentlemanly  and  well-educated  young  man,  and 
they  knew  nothing  against  his  moral  character. .  So  Mr.  Alfred  paid  at- 
tention publicly  to  Clara,  and  privately  to  Lizzy,  whom  he  flattered  by 
telling  her  that  she  was  worth  fifty  Miss  Claras,  and  that  she  ought  to 
marry  a  gentleman.  That  wild  notion  having  been  put  into  Lizzy's 
foolish  head,  there  was  no  more  chance  for  James,  Simmons,  or  any  of 
her  rustic  admirers.  Alfred  Percival  himself  was  her  aim,  for  she  knew 
that  he  only  paid  attention  to  Miss  Clara  in  order  the  better  to  have 
opportunities  of  seeing  her^  and  slipping,  now  and  then,  a  little  note  of 
assignation  into  her  hand. 
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His  visit  to  Woodbury,  though  prolonged,  &s  his  onele  considered,  to 
an  unreMonable  length  of  time,  and  with  whieh  he  only  put  up  because 
he  thought  if  the  young  man  took  a  fancy  to  so  amiable  a  girl  as  Clara 
Barwell,  and  entered  into  an  engagement  with  her,  it  would  be  '*  the 
saTine  of  htm,"  was  oblieed  at  last  to  be  brought  to  a  close  ;  and  Mr. 
Alfred  coolly  departed  without  a  single  word  of  Maircissement  with  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Barwell,  or  their  daughter  herself,  although  he  was  aware  that 
the  whole  neighbourhood  had  remarked  his  attention  to  her,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  smiles  or  sneers  at  her  being  left  in  the  lurch. 

'*  Very  heartless  conduct  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barwell. 

^*  Very  dishonourable  conduct !"  growled  Mr.  Barwell. 

^'  I  cannot  at  all  understand  it,"  said  Miss  Barwell. 

Clara  Barwell  was  a  simple  country  girl.  Had  she  lived  much  in 
society — in  what  b  called  "the  world" — she  would  have  known  that 
such  conduct  as  Alfred  Percival's,  in  as  far  as  paying  very  assiduous  at- 
tentions, without  the  slightest  mining,  or  the  most  remote  idea  of  fol- 
lowing them  up  went,  was  a  matter  of 'every -day  occurrence  ;  though  it 
might  not  be  a  common  case  to  make  them  the  cloak  for  unprincipled 
designs. 

But  Clara's  pretended  lover  walked  off,  and  so  did  Mrs.  BarwelPs 
pretty  maid  :  not  exactly  simultaneously,  but  within  so  short  a  time  of 
each  other's  exit  that  suspicion  was  naturally  awakened  as  to  the  fact  of 
an  arrangement  between  them. 

The  disappointed  James  was  furious,  the  envious  Hannah  was  de- 
lighted, and  by  degrees  the  gossip  of  the  servants'-hall  worked  its  way  up 
to  the  ladies'  drawing-room,  and  added  another  sting  to  Mr.  Alfred  Per- 
cival's somewhat  mortifying  desertion  of  Miss  Barwell.  But  the  Bar- 
wells  were  prudent,  quiet  people,  and  no  annoyance  was  expressed  on 
the  score  of  the  daughter,  tliough  every  inquiry  was  made  respecting  the 
poor  infatuated  girl  who  had  so  suddenly  left  their  protection.  It  was 
ascertained  she  had  gone  to  London,  but  there  all  traces  of  her  were  lost. 
No  one  knew,  or  could  find  out,  what  had  become  of  her  in  that  great, 
busy,  stirring  world ;  that  gigantic  community,  the  abode  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  of  misery  and  pauperism ! 


n. 

THS  DEATH  OF  MRS.   STUART  OF   OLBK  ALFINB. 

The  vision,  or  rather  dream,  which  had  so  terrified  Agnes  was  begin- 
ning to  be  less  vividly  impressed  on  her  mind ;  she  had  not  by  any  means 
forgotten  the  strange  sights  and  sounds  which  had  so  scared  and  alarmed 
her,  but  she  had  reasoned  much  with  herself,  and  had  begun  to  think 
that  the  seembg  spectacles  of  that  night  were  only  the  effect  of  an  ex- 
cited imagination,  or  perhaps  some  feverish  state  of  health.  What,  then, 
was  her  dismay  when  she  received  a  letter  from  her  father  announcing 
the  death  of  old  Mrs.  Stuart  of  Glen  Alpine,  an  event  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  very  night  that  she  had  &ncied  she  beheld  her  great-grand- 
mother in  her  apartment  at  Woodbury  ! 

Miss  Meenie,  and  the  doctor  who  attended  the  old  lady,  had  both 
written  to  Colonel  Stuart  of  his  grandmother's  death  %  and  he  enclosed 
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Miss  MeenieV  letter  to  Agnes,  as  he  thought,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  written  in  a  very  incoherent  style,  that  it  would  interest  her. 

Miss  Meenie  wrote  that  her  mother  had  talked  a  great  deal  about  him 
and  about  '*  the  lassie  Agnes,"  that  she  rambled  on  about  some  <<  awfu' 
thing"  that  was  hanging  over  Agnes,  and  wanted  to  see  her  to  warn  her. 
"  Ye  ken,"  she  wrote,  **  my  puir  mither  fancied  she  hAd  the  second  sights 
but  there's  nae  sich  thing,  it's  aw  clavers  of  the  auld  time  folks ;  and 
people  that  did  na  gang  often  to  the  kirk  were  most  taken  up  with  they 
foolish  conceits." 

By  Miss  Meenie's  account,  old  Lady  Glen  Alpine  predicted  evil  both 
to  Colonel  Stuart  and  his  daughter.     Of  Colonel  Stuart  she  said  : 

'*  I  see  his  winding-sheet,  and  it  is  getting  higher  and  higher,  and  it 
will  be  wrapt  all  round  him  soon ;  there  are  stains  of  blood  on  it ;  he 
will  fall  in  deadly  combat,  but  not  Bghting  for  his  prince  or  his 
country." 

Of  Ag^es,  the  old  lady  remarked  that  her  heart  was  sore  for  her ;  she 
had  a  waesome  fate  before  her.     '<  Meenie,'^  she  said,  when  almost  at  her 

last  gasp,  "  bid  her  beware — beware  of "     But  the  words  died  away 

on  her  lips,  and  the  sentence  was  never  finished.  '<  It  would  have  been 
better,"  added  Miss  Meenie,  ''  if  she  had  been  thinking  aboot  the  dark 
valley  she  was  list  going  to  enter,  and  her  ain  winding-sheet,  and  her 
ain  puir  soul,  than  aboot  other  people's  deaths  or  doings." 

Miss  Meenie,  it  appeared,  had  consulted  the  <*  meenister"  about  her 
mother's  strange  death-bed  insinuations,  which  she  fancied  were  prompted 
by  the  Evil  One.  But  the  worthy  man  only  talked  something  about 
"  the  air-drawn  dagger"  of  Macbeth.  She,  however,  had  never  heard 
of  any  of  their  family  being  called  "Macbeth;"  and  as  to  a  dagger^  if 
he  had  said  claymore,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose. 

Miss  Meenie's  letter  was  a  curiosity,  but  still  it  contained  very  startling- 
intelligence,  and  very  much  shocked  and  surprised  was  not  only  poor 
Agnes,  but  also  Mr.  Moiltague,  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Stuart  had  departed 
this  life  on  the  night  when  Agnes  had — which  was  it  p — fancied  or 
dreamed  that  she  had  seen  her,  or  actually  beheld  her  disembodied 
spirit. 

The  old  gentleman  and  the  young  ghost-seer  held  a  long,  serious  con- 
versation, the  result  of  which  was  that  neither  of  them  could  come  to 
any  decision  on  the  subject.  Could  it  be,  or  could  it  not  be  ?  That  was 
the  question.  Which  of  them  could  answer  that  question  ?  What  created 
being  can  answer  it  ? 

"  This  is  a  world  of  delusions,  dear  Agnes,"  said  Mr.  Montague,  "not 
a  world  of  realities,  as  some  people  think  it.  The  world  of  reality  will 
come  by-and-by.  May  that  reality  bring  to  us  what  the  heart  so  craves 
— perfect  peace  and  unalloyed  happiness  1" 

There  was  something  so  kind  and  soothing  in  Mr.  Montague's  manners, 
that  it  tended  to  dissipate  the  uneasy  feeling  which  Agnes  could  not  but 
experience.  And  yet  she  was  haunted  by  the  idea  that  the  evil  which 
Lady  Glen  Alpine  had  darkly  foretold,  was  to  fall  upon  her  by  some  ac- 
cident happening  to  her  dear  Alfred.  Any  suffering',  mental  or  bodily, 
to  which  Alfred  might  be  subjected,  she  dreaded  a  thousand  times  more 
than  sufferings  to  herself  individually. 

"  Oh,  that  the  dear  old  lady  had  only  finished  her  wanting !     OIi, 
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that  some  one  more  intelligent  and  quicker  than  poor  Atint  Meenie  had 
been  with  her,  the  last  faint  whisper  mif^ht  not  hare  been  lost !  But  why 
should  I  interpret  the  warning  as  being  in  any  way  connected  with  my 
dear  Alfred  P  As  far  as  human  foresight  can  penetrate,  the  future  a& 
seems  smooth  for  him,  with  the  exception  of  his  father's  obduracy,  and 
time  may  overcome  that;  perhaps  the  birth  of  hb  gprandchild  may  soften 
him.  How  glad  and  tlmnkful  I  shall  be  if  it  prove  a  little  peacemaker! 
How  very  strange  that  gprandmamma  should  predict  evil  to  papa  also-— 
that  he  is  to  fall  in  deadly  combat !  Not  with  Alfred,  I  hope  and  pray  T 
She  shuddered,  pressed  her  hand  on  her  eyes  for  a  minute,  and  ^en 
exclaimed  : 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  to  torment  myself  in  this  manner !     No  one  now 

Possesses  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  no  doubt  the  good  old  lady's  mind  was 
isturbed,  when  weakened  by  iUness,  with  the  thoughts  of  the  decay  of 
her  ancient  family,  with  her  annoyance  at  my  having  married  an  English- 
man — an  enemy,  as  she  would  say<— and  with  the  superstitious  tales  which 
had  so  impressed  her  imagination  in  her  youth  recurring  to  her  memoiy, 
and  floating  through  her  brain  like  half-credited  truths.  Papa  is  leading 
a  peaceful  and  pleasant  life  in  Paris ;  I  am  living  in  peace  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  painful  feeling  of  dependence,  in  comfort  here.  What  is  there 
to  dread  for  either  him  or  me  p" 

She  took  up  the  rather  large  packet  of  letters  again,  and  on  looking 
them  through  with  great  attention,  she  perceived  on  a  comer  of  her  father's 
letter  a  few  lines  which  had  escaped  her  notice  before.  In  them  he  told 
her  not  to  make  herself  uneasy  about  Lady  Glen  Alpine's  predictions,  for 
her  medical  attendant  had  written  to  him  that  the  old  lady  had  been 
latterly  labouring  under  a  certain  degree  of  aberration  of  mind,  and  took 
strange  fancies  into  her  head.  If  she  had  been  younger,  and  lived 
lonfi^r,  the  physician  added,  she  would  probably  have  become  insane. 

Agnes  carried  the  letter  to  Mr.  Montague,  and  pointed  out  this  para- 
graph to  him. 

•*I  am  very  happy,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "to  find  that  the  old  lady's  dark 
thoughts  and  ominous  words  are  So  well  and  reasonably  accounted  for. 
She  had  lived  to  that  very  advanced  age  when  the  mind,  however  strong 
originally,  naturally  becomes  weakened,  and,  as  you  very  sensiUy  think, 
the  superstitious  tales  she  had  heard,  and  the  feelings  she  had  imbibed  in 
her  youth,  were  asserting  their  influence  over  her;  and  together  with  the 
seclusion  in  which  she  had  latterly  lived,  and  the  slight  tinge  of— of 
mental  derangement,  induced  delusions  which  cannot  be  accepted  by 
rational  people  as  prophecies  or  warnings  for  the  future." 

"  True,  dear  Mr.  Montague,  her  mysterious  words,  whether  of  threat 
or  of  warning,  may  thus  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily;  but  my — my 
vision — her  appearance  to  me  the  very  night  she  died — that  was  no  insane 
raving,  no  delusion  of  a  shattered  brain  on  her  part  at  least,  and  I  don't 
think  /  am  mad." 

"  No,  certainly  not,  but  it  might  have  been  a  delusion  of  your  brain  for 
all  that ;  you  fancied  you  were  awake,  but  3rou  might  have  been  asleep. 
And  though  there  have  been  many  theories  respecting  sleep  and  dreams 
—some  of  them  very  ingenious— no  mortal  has  ever  been  able  to  prove 
how  the  thinking  faculties,  or  any  of  the  Acuities,  are  influenced  during 
sleep.     We  come,  then,  to  the  old  point;  all  that  we  know  is,  that  we 
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know  nothing  of  the  immortal  spirit  which  is  in  each  of  us— of  the  ex- 
tension or  limits  of  its  powers.  No,  our  knowledge  is  as  circumscrihed  as 
the  vision  around  us.  Not  all  the  astronomers  that  ever  lived  have  been 
able  to  discover  the  world  or  worlds  to  which  we  are  hastening ;  not  all 
the  philosophers  that  ever  breathed  have  been  able  to  discover  the 
mechanism  of  our  own  minds.  We  finite  beings  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  believe  in  Omnipotence,  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  endeavour  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  Him  who  is  at  once  our  Redeemer  and  our  Judge.'* 

Alfred  came  in  just  then,  and  lingering  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  as 
was  a  habit  of  his,  a  habit  Mr.  Montague  did  not  like,  and  which  he  de- 
nounced to  his  confidant,  Winslow,  as  "  a  mean  trick,"  he  overheard  his 
uncle's  last  words,  but  not  seeming  to  have  done  so,  he  looked  with  studied 
surprise  from  the  old  gentleman  to  Agnes,  and  then  exclaimed : 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  ?  You  both  look  so  grave 
and  so  solemn." 

**  We  were  conversing  on  a  serious,  or  rather  a  solemn,  subject,  Alfred," 
replied  Agnes. 

"  You  are  aw  are  that  your  wife  has  just  heard  of  the  death  of  a  near 
relative,  a  lady  to  whom  she  was  much  attached;  it  is  natural  that  this 
should  make  he  r  feel  and  look  serious,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Montague,  in 
the  cold  and  co  nstrained  manner  and  tone  in  which  he  always  addressed 
his  nephew. 

"  But  Agnes  could  not  expect  the  old  lady  to  live  for  ever,  sir,  to  be  a 
sort  of  female  Wandering  Jew.  Why,  she  must  have  been  in  her  hundredth 
year — quite  a  successor,  in  point  of  age,  to  the  wives  of  the  patriarch  of 
old.  I  must  say  she  has  not  done  her  duty  by  you,  Agnes,"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  wife.  **  She  had  no  business  to  adopt  you  when  you  were 
a  little  child,  unless  she  intended  to  leave  you  something." 

"  I  did  not  believe  she  had  anything,  or  at  least  much,  to  leave,  Alfred, 
and  Aunt  Meenie  has  to  be  supported." 

'^  Oh  !  she  is  only  an  old  maid ;  old  maids  ought  to  live  upon  nothing, 
if  they  live  at  all.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  use  of  them  in  the 
creation." 

Agnes  exclaimed,  half  laughing,  "Fie,  Alfred  !" 
"  And  pray,  sir,  what  of  old  bachelors?"  asked  Mr.  Montague,  stiffly. 
"  The  world,  I  presume,  according  to  your  creed,  would  be  better  rid  of 
them  also?" 

"  Oh  no,  uncle !  By  no  means ;  they  are  quite  different  from  ancient 
spinsters;  they  are  not  so  narrow-minded,  so  gossiping,  so  tiresome. 
Celibacy  has  been  their  own  choice,  and  a  very  wise  choice,  too,  for  a  man. 
Excuse  me,  Aggy,"  he  said,  making  a  sort  of  mock  reverence  to  her. 
**  But  unmarried  men,  whether  old  or  young,  are  more  free  than  those 
who  wear  the  matrimonial  harness.  Men  can  marry,  every  one  knows, 
if  they  are  as  ugly  as  sin,  or  as  coarse  and  vulgar  as  a  clodhopper,  but  it 
is  only  pretty  and  pleasant  girls — besides  rich  ones,  of  course — who  get 
off;  therefore  the  spinsters  who  were  horrors  in  their  youth,  must  be 
doubly  horrible  in  their  old  age." 

**  Your  reasonings  and  conclusions  are  very  much  at  fault,"  replied  Mr. 
Montague.  '^  For  those  who  know  the  world  are  well  aware  that  it  is 
those  pretty  and  pleasant  girls  to  whom  you  allude  who  become  most 
frequently  old  maids.  It  is  their  own  fault,  I  admit,  in  many  cases ;  they 
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are,  perbaps,  too  difficult  to  please,  they  are  too  fiutidions ;  they  find  them- 
selves admired  and  courted  in  society,  and  therefore  they  are  not  willing 
to  put  up  with  matrimonial  overtures  from  persons  whom  plainer  and  less 
agreeable  and  accomplished  young  women  would  gladly  accept." 

**  The  sisterhood  of  old  maids  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  ar, 
for  defending  their  cause  so  warmly,"  said  Alfred,  with  a  slight  sneer. 

"  I  always  like  to  defend  the  cause  of  truth,  young  man,**  replied  Mr. 
Montague,  with  some  seventy,  as  he  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"Humph!"  cried  Alfred,  when  he  thought  his  uncle  was  out  of  hear- 
ing ;  '*  I  fear  the  old  gentleman  has  been  so  wicked  as  to  jilt  some  damsel 
in  his  youth ;  no  doubt  his  conscience  pricks  him  for  the  sin,  therefore  be 
has  assumed  the  rdle  of — ^  Defender  of  Old  Maids.'  It  would  be  a  good 
subject  for  a  codicil  to  *  Don  Quixote.'  What  a  pity  we  have  no  Cervantes 
to  indite  it!" 

Agnes  laughed  at  what  she  called  his  "  droll  idea." 

^*  But,  Aggy,  what  was  the  old  man  lecturing  you  about  when  I  came 
in?  It  struck  me  he  was  cramming  some  religious  instruction  down  your 
throat.  Now,  though  it  is  very  well  for  him  to  turn  pious  with  one  foot 
in  his  grave,  I  don't  want  you  to  become  methodistical.  I  rather  like  a 
pretty  little  Quakeress,  but  a  snivelling  Methodist — oh  no !" 

"  Mr.  Montague  was  not  cramming  any  religious  instruction  down  ray 
throat,  Alfred,  and  he  is  not  trying  to  make  a  Methodist  of  me.  There 
is  nothing  methodistical  about  him,  good  man.  We  had  been  speaking 
of  my  poor  great-grandmother's  death,  and  that  led  to  a  subject  which 
interested  us  both." 

"I  wish  you  would  lead  him  some  of  these  days  to  a  subject  that 
interests  me^  Aggy — to  his  last  will  and  testanienL  I  have  heard,  no 
matter  how,  by  a  side-wind,  that  he  is  thinking  of  altering  his  will.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  he  is  going  to  leave  me  a  larger  slice  of  his 
property  than,  in  his  wisdom,  he  considered  sufficient  formerly.  Perhaps 
as  Edgar  is  a  bachelor,  and  I  am  a  married  man,  he  may  see  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  more  for  me." 

«  Depend  upon  it  his  own  good  heart  will  prompt  him  to  do  whatever 
is  right,  Alfred." 

"  But  a  little  prompting  from  you  might  be  an  advantage,  and  stir  him 
up.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  you  have  no  savoir  faire^  Agnes.  You  are 
as  simple  as  a  child,  as  confiding  as  an  infant.  I  wish  you  were  a  little 
sharper ;  some  ladies  in  your  place  would  wind  that  old  man  round  their 
finger ;  they  would  make  his  purse  pay  for  putting  up  with  his  prosy 
society,  as  you  do." 

Mr.  Alfred  forgot  that  if  his  young  wife  were  sharper  in  one  case,  she 
might  be  sharper  in  another,  and  that  he  owed  the  security  with  which 
he  carried  on  his  private  proceedings  to  that  very  simple  and  confiding 
disposition  with  which  he  was  finding  fault. 
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IIL 

THE  CHSIflTSNINO  DIMKSB. 

A  YOUNG  stranger  had  made  its  appearance  al  Woodbury,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival's  little  daughter ;  a  pretty  baby  she  was,  and 
▼ery  quiet,  which  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  awarded  to  early  baby- 
hood. But  the  father,  Mr.  Alfred  Percival,  was  extremely  disappointed 
and  disgusted  at  the  sex  of  the  new  comer  in  this  busy,  chequered — may 
we  not  add  ? — too  often  wicked  world. 

Mr.  Alfred  Percival  was  much  vexed  that  the  child  was  not  a  son,  for 
he  had  been  building  ever  so  many  castles  in  the  air  on  the  advent  of  a 
boy,  who,  he  persuaded  himself  to  believe,  would  have  been  named  the 
ultimate  heir  to  Mr.  Montague's  property;  he  himself,  as  father  and 
guardian  to  the  boy,  having  the  fingering  of  the  rents  until  the  young 
heir  came  of  age. 

^'  And  it  is  only  a  stupid  girl  I"  he  exclaimed  to  his  friend  O'Flynn. 
'^  She  won't  come  in  Edgar's  way  at  all.  Of  course  Woodbury  won't  go 
to  her,  or  to  me  in  trust  for  her.  Little  wretch !  I  am  so  angry  at  her ! 
And  there  is  my  tiresome  wife — that  silly  Agnes — who  won't  stir  hand 
or  foot  for  mi/  interests." 

*<0h,  come  now,"  cried  O'Flynn,  interrupting  him,  "you  are  quite 
out  there,  for  Mrs.  Percival  is  devoted  to  you.  I  am  sure  she  would  sell 
her  body  to  the  dissectors,  and  her  soul  to  the  devil,  to  do  i/ou  any  good. 
She's  a  jewel,  that  woman  is !" 

"  No  jewel  to  me,  for  she  does  not  do  any  thinc^  for  me.  She  might 
make  old  Montague  act  as  she  pleased,  if  she  would  only  take  the  trouble, 
and  not  be  so  foolishly  particular  about  doing  right  and  doing  wrong. 
She  says  we  have  no  ngnt  to  interfere  with  Edgar's  interests.  What  are 
Edgar's  interests  to  me  ?" 

''  Leave  her  alone,  my  good  friend ;  that's  my  advice  to  you.  It  can 
be  managed  without  any  co-operation  on  her  part.  Indeed,  I  think  the 
more  she  hangs  back  the  better." 

Agnes  herself  was  much  chagrined  that  the  poor  infant  was  not  a  boy, 
because  she  knew  that  Alfred  had  set  his  heart  on  his  first  child  being  of 
Uie  male  sex.  To  herself,  personally,  a  girl  was  as  welcome  as  a  boy, 
and  good  Mr.  Montague  was  quite  as  well  pleased  with  the  little  stranger 
as  if  it  had  been  of  what  some  people  call  '*  the  nobler  sex.**  Though  in 
what  their  superior  nobleness  consists  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 

However,  although  the  little  one  was  only  a  despised  girl,  things  were 
going  on  smoothly  enough  at  Woodbury.  Alfred  was  not  a  great  deal 
at  home,  but  Agnes  did  not  expect  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  her 
room,  or  in  the  nursery.  He  said  that  he  had  extended  his  acquaintance, 
and  it  was  quite  proper  that  he  should  visit  the  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, even  if  they  resided  at  the  distance  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles. 

In  due  time  the  little  girl  was  christened,  and  by  Alfred's  desire  she 
was  named  Cecilia  Montague-r-Cecil  being  Mr.  Montague's  baptismal 
name.  Agnes  would  gladly  have  called  the  child  after  Mr.  Montague, 
had  it  been  a  boy ;  but  as  it  was  a  girl^  she  wished  it  to  bear  the  name  of 
her  great-grandmother,  Helen  Stuart.     But  accustomed  always  to  yield 
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her  wishes  to  Alfred'^,  or  rather  to  indulge  in  no  wishes  except  those 
which  were  endorsed  by  him,  she  gave  way  at  once. 

Mr.  Montague  was  the  godfather;  Edith  Barwell  was  one  of  the 
godmothers,  and  Agnes  stood  proxy  for  her  mother,  who  was  chosen  as 
the  other.  The  christening  party  was  rather  a  lugubrious  affair ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barwell,  though,  very  cordial  to  Mr.  Montague  and  to  Agnes, 
were  as  stiff  as  pokers  to  Alfred,  who  looked  at  them  both  with  an  air  of 
defiance,  which  surprised  his  wife  and  annoyed  his  uncle.  The  only  per- 
80DB  present  who  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  were  the  rector,  his  curate, 
and  Miss  Edith  Barwell.  The  worthy  rector,  because  he  always  appre- 
dated  a  good  dinner — and  Mrs.  Winslow  gave  excellent  dinners — the 
cnrate  and  Miss  Barwell,  because  they  were  engaged  to'  be  married,  and 
were  always  glad  to  meet  each  other.  Alfred  had  tried  to  get  his  friend 
O'Flynn  invited,  but  Mr.  Montague  had  been  restive  upon  this  point,  and 
refused  to  have  him,  so  Alfred  looked  as  he  felt,  a  little  sulky ;  he  was 
die  more  vexed  because  another  gentleman,  belonging  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, made  the  tenth  at  table.  The  rector's  wife  was  very  silent  at 
dinner ;  her  taciturnity  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  repast,  however, 
was  only  the  effect  of  habit,  for  at  home  she  never  disturbed  her  clerical 
qK>u8e  by  a  single  remark  which  was  not  applicable  to  the  viands  before 
mm  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  duties  .of  the  table.  And  when  he 
spoke,  it  was  to  exclaim,  '*  Overdone !  Too  bad !  Tell  your  cook  about 
it,  my  dear ;"  or,  "  Eels  are  better  stewed — if  you  throw  a  glass  or  two 
of  wine  into  the  sauce,  claret  for  instance — than  done  in  this  way ;"  or» 
**  There  is  scarcely  enough  tomato  sauce  with  these  cutlets,  my  dear.  If 
you  don't  stint  your  cook,  why  should  she  stint  me  ?*' 

But  with  the  dessert  came  emancipation  to  the  tongue  of  the  rector's 
wife,  and  she  then  habitually  poured  forth  all  the  items  of  go$6ip  she 
could  pick  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  only  among  the  families  of  the 
better  class,  but  even  among  tlte  villagers  and  poor  cottagers.  Nor  did 
the  rector  disdain  to  listen  to  these  communications,  though  sometimes 
she  related  the  same  stories,  or  rather  morsels  of  local  news,  more  than 
once,  for  the  supply  was  not  always  as  abundant  as  the  gushing  waters 
of  a  fountain.  It  was  not  a  very  intellectual  entertainment ;  neverthe- 
less, as  has  just  been  said,  the  rector  did  not  disdain  it,  while  sipping  his 
wine  after  dinner. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  christening  banquet  at  Woodbury,  the  rector's 
lady  opened  fire  in  due  time.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  picture  opposite  to 
her,  which  represented  a  beautiful  girl  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant;  the 
subject  was  from  what  is  now  an  old-fashioned  poem,  '*  Thomson's 
Seasons."     It  dejected—*- 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  fwho]  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smfled  deceitful  on  her  birth. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Montague,"  the  dame  commenced,  "  it  laYery  odd  the 
likeness  never  struck  me  before,  but  I  declare  that  girl  gleaning  in  «  field, 
in  that  picture  there,  is  the  image  of  a  very  pretty  girl  in  our  own  parish, 
Rose  Ashford,  the  lame  toll-keeper's  daughter,  whom  they  call  *  The 
Rose  of  Woodbury.'  If  you  ever  saw  the  girl,  I  am  sure  you  will  recog- 
luse  the  likeness." 

Mr.  Montague  looked  towards  the  picture  to  which  lus  attention  had 
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been  thus  called,  and  on  so  doing  he  could  not  help  glancing  at  his 
nephew,  Alfred,  who  happened  to  be  sitting  with  his  back  to  it.  Alfred's 
face  had  flushed  suddenly,  and  there  was  an  uneasy  expression  on  it  that 
did  not  escape  the  old  gentleman's  penetrating  eye.  Not,  howeyer, 
seeming  to  have  remarked  anything,  he  answered  Mrs.  Percy,  the 
rector's  lady : 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  toll-keeper's  daughter  for  two  or  three  years— or 
longer,  perhaps.  She  was  a  very  pretty  little  girl  then,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  has  grown  up  into  a  handsome  young  woman.  As  to  that  pic- 
ture, I  look  upon  it  as  quite  a  gem ;  it  is  beautifully  painted,  and  fully 
bears  out  Thomson's  description  of  the  lovely  gleaner.  Do  you  re- 
member it  ?— 

Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose 
When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves,  unstained  and  pore, 
As  is  the  lilj,  or  tiie  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  ejes 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  oeams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 

A  charming  description,  is  it  not  ?  and  if  Miss  Rose  of  the  toll-bar  answers 
to  it,  she  ought  to  be  the  villagfe  belle." 

"And  so  she  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Percy.  "There  are  two  or  three 
thriving  young  men  who  would  be  glad  to  marry  her,  but  she  turns  up 
her  nose  at  them.  As  to  her  being— what  did  you  say  ?  *  unstained  and 
pure,'  I  don't  know.     I  would  not  like  to  take  my  oath  to  it." 

Alfred  looked  hard  at  Agnes,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Rise  and  carry  that 
(Mattering  woman  ofiF,  will  you?" 

But  Agnes  did  not  understand  the  ocular  appeal. 

"  They  do  say,  at  least  it  is  whispered,  that  Rose  has  got  an  admirer 
in  a  higher  rank  of  life  than  her  own,"  continued  the  veteran  gossip* 
"  I  don't  know  who  it  is,  but  that  won't  long  remain  a  secret,  I  dare 
say." 

"  Not  if  Mrs.  Percy  can  prevent  it,"  observed  Mr.  Harwell,  in  a  low 
voice  to  Agnee,  on  whose  left  hand  he  was  sitting.  "  I  have  a  great  an- 
tipathy to  scandal." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  replied  Agnes.    . 

"  Is  there  no  one  absolutely  suspected,  though,  Mrs.  Percy  ?"  asked  the 
lawyer.  "  Is  there  no  chain  of  small  events  which  might  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  culprit?" 

"  Had  you  not  better  undertake  the  investigation,  Mr.  Black?"  struck 
in  Alfred,  scornfully.  "  It  might  help  to  sharpen  your  wits  here,  where 
everything  and  everybody,  except  the  ladies,  are  so  dull.  Had  Pope 
lived  in  our  days,  he  might  have  chosen  this  place  as  the  scene  of 
the*Dunciad.'" 

Mr.  Black  was  preparing  a  pompous  reply,  when  Mrs.  Percy  returned 
to  Ae  charge  by  answering  his  question. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Black,  but  I  did  hear  Uiat  the  girl  was«een 
walldng  die  other  evening  with  that  handsome  young  officer  of  the 
Guards,  Captain  St.  George,  who  is  on  a  visit  just  now  to  Sir  Robert  and 
Lady  Joliffe." 

If  Alfred's  face  had  flushed  before,  it  bow  became  positively  crimson, 
and  his  brow  darkened;  but  he  remained  silent. 
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The  rector's  wife  went  on : 

**  Mrs.  Page,  the  Tillage  schoolmistress,  you  know,  thought  H  would  be 
only  her  duty  to  warn  the  Uune  toll-keeper  that  his  daughter  might  he 
straying  out  of  ihe  right  path,  and  advise  him  to  keep  an  eye  upon  her. 
But  he  got  into  a  great  rage,  abused  her  for  saying  a  word  against  his 
Rose,  told  her  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  ill-natured  envy  of  both  the  old 
and  the  young  women  of  the  viUage,  and  that  if  she  had  been  a  man  he 
would  have  knocked  her  down  with  his  crutch.** 

**  And  he  served  her  right,**  siud  Mr.  Barwell.  **  I  don't  like  meddling 
busy-bodies." 

^  Ah  well !  we'll  see  how  it  ends.  I  hope  poor  Rose  won*t  go  the  way 
of  your  pretty  Lizzy  Lee,  Mrs.  Barwell.  By  Ae  way,  have  yon  heard 
anything  of  that  unfortunate  girl  P" 

*'  Nothing,'*  replied  Mrs.  Barwell,  in  the  coldest  manner. 
Mrs.  Barwell  looked  exceedingly  annoyed,  so  did  Niss  Barwell,  and  so 
did  the  sympathising  curate. 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  Agnes,  fearing  that  a  storm  was  brewing, 
g^ve  a  signal  for  the  ladies  to  retire,  much  to  the  relief  of  her  sinner  of  a 
husband.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  gone,  Mi*.  Barwell  and  Mr.  Mon- 
tague plunged  into  politics,  the  other  gentlemen  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  surmis^  misdeeds  of  the  pretty  '*  Rose  of  Woodbury**  were 
left  in  abeyance.  But  Mr.  Alfred  Percival  had  received  quite  an  electric 
shock.  Rose,  his  beautiful  chore  amie,  walking  with  Captain  St.  George ! 
What  could  that  mean?  Surely  it  must  have  been  an  accidental  meeting. 
She  could  never  be  so  treacherous,  so  fdihless  to  him,  as  to  encourage 
that  fellow !  Mr.  Alfred,  had  he  followed  his  own  impulse,  would  have 
started  up  from  table,  ordered  his  horse,  and  galloped  off  to  look  after  his 
pretty  favourite.  But  though  he  sat  on  thorns,  he  was  compelled  to  keep 
his  seat,  and  to  listen,  if  he  did  not  mingle  much,  in  a  conversation  in 
.  which  he  did  not  take  the  slightest  interest. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  the  guests  took  their  departure, 
therefore  too  late  for  him  to  seek  Rose.  But  he  did  not  sleep  very  tran- 
quilly that  night,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  his  breakfast  next 
morning,  he  ordered  his  horse,  to  take,  as  he  said,  a  long  gallop  to  refresh 
himself  after  the  frightfully  heavy  dinner-party  to  which  he  had  been 
condemned  the  previous  evening.    . 

He  went,  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  to  the  usual  trystbg- 
place.  Riding  a  little  way  into  the  lonely  wood,  he  dismounted  and 
fastened  hb  horse,  as  usual,  to  a  tree,  where  it  would  be  hidden  by  the 
other  trees  and  the  tall  bushes  around  from  the  view  of  any  chande  person 
passing  by  the  generally  traversed  paths;  then  plunging  still  deeper  into 
the  wood,  running  down  a  little  declivity,  jumping  over  a  narrow 
streamlet,  the  banks  of  which  were  bordered  with  wild  flowers,  and  on 
whose  clear  water  the  green  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees  were  re- 
flected, he  ascended  a  small  grassy  mount,  or  rather  rising  ground,  and 
soon  gained  the  spot  where  he  and  Rose  so  often  met  But  she  was  not 
there ;  he  picked  up  a  small  stone,  and  threw  it  up  in  the  air,  higher 
than  the  trees;  this  was  one  of  the  signals  he  usually  gave  of  his  arrival, 
in  case  the  fair  damsel  were  there  before  him;  there  was  no  sound  but 
the  murmuring  of  the  leaves  and  the  tinkling  of  the  little  rills,  of  which 
there  were  many  near.  He  listened ;  not  a  footfall  was  to  be  heard,  not 
the  slightest  rustling  of  a  figure  passing  through  the  green  wilderness 
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around  ;  then  he  tried  the  second  signal,  which  had  heen  agreed  on  be- 
tween  them ;  he  whistled  a  few  bars  of  the  pretty  and  then  popular  song 
"  Black-eyed  Susan/'  which  was  a  favourite  of  Rose,  who  had  a  sweet 
voice,  and,  though  untaught,  sang,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  the 
melodies  that  were  most  in  vogue  in  that  day. 

Her  carolling,  poor  girl,  was  the  delight  of  her  father  and  her  invalid 
grandmother;  as  in  the  early  evening,  when  the  gorgeous  sun  had  just 
set,  and  before  twilight  had  cast  its  grey,  misty  mantle  over  hills,  and 
woods,  and  plains,  she  would  sit  at  the  window  sewing,  and  singing  like  a 
lark  or  a  nightingale,  how  often  had  they  not  exclaimed  : 

*'  If  ever  there  was  an  angel  on  earth,  it  is  our  darling  Rose  !" 
Poor  people !     Little  did  they  know  the  deception  that  was  practised 
upon  them ! 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Alfred  Percival,  he  whistled  in  vain;  there  was 
no  Rose  forthcoming.  In  a  state  of  great  excitement  he  wandered 
through  the  different  paths  in  the  wood  which  were  not  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  trysting-place.  He  threw  himself  on  a  mossy  bank,  and 
waited  with  what  patience  he  could  muster ;  he  walked  up  and  down,  he 
literally  beat  the  innocent  bushes  in  his  irritation,  and  stamped  until  he 
almost  hurt  his  foot  on  the  pebbly  path  or  g^en  sward.  The  game  was 
not  to  be  unearthed ;  where  was  she  ? — where  could  she  be  ? 

"  Rose  !'*  he  at  length  cried,  in  no  very  subdued  tone — "  Rose !  are 
you  hiding  for  a  foolish  frolic,  as  you  once  did  before  ?" 

There  was  no  answer — not  even  an  echo  among  these  crowds  of 
trees. 

*'  If  she  should  be  with  that  scoundrel  St.  George  !*'  he  muttered  to 
himself;  and,  running  back  to  his  horse,  he  liberated  it,  mounted  it,  and 
was  soon  on  the  high  road  galloping  towards  the  toll-bar.  Suddenly  he 
drew  up  his  horse  till  it  nearly  fell  back  on  its  haunches,  for  he  hao  de- 
scried two  figures  at  the  farther  extremity' of  a  field,  through  which  a 
narrow  path  led  towards  the  toll-house;  this  was  a  shorter  cut  from  the 
village  than  going  by  the  high  road.  The  sun  was  in  Alfred's  eyes ;  he 
shaded  them  with  his  hand,  and  then  looked  attentively  at  the  figures. 
One  was  a  man,  the  other  a  female.  Was  it  Rose  ?  Yes,  it  was  Rose 
herself.  The  two  stood  a  few  moments  together,  they  then  shook  hands, 
and  Rose  came  tripping  across  the  field  with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  She 
certainly  did  not  once  look  back,  but  the  person  who  had  been  her  com- 
panion stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  soot  for  a  few  minutes,  apparently  gazing 
after  her,  then  slowly  turned  and  walked  away  in  another  direction. 

Alfred  walked  his  horse  very  leisurely  till  he  approached  the  gan  in 
the  hedge  through  which  Rose  would  have  to  pass,  and  there  he  ctrew 
up  and  waited  for  her.  She  came  at  last,  brilliant  in  her  unadorned 
beauty. 

<'  So,  Miss  Rose !"  exclaimed  her  admirer,  in  a  husky  voice  and  with 
flawing  eyes,  *^  you  have  played  me  a  nice  trick  this  morning.  I  sun- 
pose  you  thought  I  would  wait,  like  a  patient  ass,  all  day  for  you  in  the 
wood  yonder,  while  you  were  amusing  yourself  with  some  new- 
adorer?" 

"  I  did  not  think  so  at  all,**  said  Rose,  rather  angrily.  <'  I  could  not 
get  to  the  wood  because  grandmother  sent  me  to  the  village  to  buy  some 
things  she  wanted.  They  are  here  in  this  basket,  if  you  don't  believe 
me.     I  can't  be  in  two  places  at  one  time,  can  I  ?** 
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'<  No,  certfnnly  not.  But  you  need  not  have  had  anybody  to  escort 
you  part  of  the  way  home,  as  I  conclude  the  person  who  left  you  at  the 
other  side  of  the  field  was  doing.     Who  was  he  ?" 

"  Captain  St.  George,*'  replied  Rose,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

'^  The  scoundrel !"  cried  Alfred,  with  such  a  scowl  that  Rose  looked 
frightened.  "  Mrs.  Percy  said  at  Mr.  Montague's  table  yesterday  that 
St.  George  was  making  up  to  you.  She  spoke  so  slightingly  of  you, 
Rose,  that  I  would  have  cut  her  skinny  old  throat  If  I  could.  I  little 
diought  her  words  were  true." 

"  She's  a  regular  old  screech-owl,  that  woman !"  said  Rose,  "  and  she 
has  set  you  against  me,"  she  added,  with  tears  in  her  pretty  eyes. 

"  No,  darling,  no!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alfred,  addressing  himself  to 
soothe  her.  ^'  But  you  know  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  am  jealous  of  your 
noticing  any  one  else.  If  you  encourage  that  fellow  St.  George,  you 
will  be  the  cause  of  murder,  Rose ;  for  I  will  pick  a  quarrel  with  him, 
and  fight  a  duel  with  him,  and  if  he  kills  me,  Rose  dear,  perhaps  yon 
will  regret  it,  and " 

<<  Oh,  Mr.  Alfred !  don't  talk  of  such  a  thing — don't  think  of  such  a 
thing.  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  say  to  Captain  St.  George. 
I  can't  love  two  people,  as  you  do." 

Rose  was  getting  round  to  her  jealousy  of  poor  Mrs.  Percival ;  but  a 
carriage  was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  lovers  had  to  separate. 

**  Come  to  the  wood  to-morrow,"  whispered  Alfred. 

"  1  will,  I  will,"  murmured  Rose,  as  she  reluctantly  left  him,  and 
walked  quickly  towards  her  now  no  longer  happy  home. 

"Of  whom  was  Mrs.  Percy  talking  yesterday,  just  after  dinner, 
Alfred  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Percival,  when  Alfred  condescended  to  bestow  a 
few  minutes  of  his  company  on  her  that  day  after  luncheon.  "  What 
was  all  that  about  a  girl  called  Ros6  ?  Is  she  a  village  girl  ?  Is  she  so 
very  pretty  ?  And  is  she  like  the  picture  in  the  dining-room  ?  Of  course 
you  must  have  seen  her;  you  must  know  everybody  at  Woodbury,  by 
sight,  at  least." 

Alfred  looked  scrutinisingly  at  his  wife,  while  the  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind,  *'  Can  she  have  heard  anything  p  Can  she  suspect 
anything  ?"  He  felt  his  cheeks  becoming  uncomfortably  warm,  and  to 
distract  her  attention  from  the  tell-tale  flush,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  side, 
and  exclaimed  with  a  sort  of  gasp, 

"Oh!  what  a  sudden  pain  in  my  side!  I  can  hardly  draw  my 
breath." 

Agnes  started  up,  letting  the  work  she  was  doing  drop  on  the  floor, 
and  exclaiming  in  her  turn, 

"  Oh,  Alfr^,  dearest,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you?" 

Alfred  shook  his  head  as  if  speech  were  a  pain  to  him,  and  still 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  side.  Agnes  turned  quite  pale  in  her  alarm 
about  him,  and  murmured, 

"  I  will  call  Mrs.  Winslow ;  she  knows  a  great  deal  about  illness,  and 
will  perhaps  be  able  to  get  you  something  to  do  you  good." 

But  Alfred  stopped  her  by  seizing  her  sleeve,  and  finding  his  tODgue, 
said, 

"  No,  no,  don't  call  her,  I  shall  be  better  presently — presently." 
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"  Lie  down  on  the  sofa  for  a  few  minutes,"  said  Agnes,  affectionately, 
'^and  let  me  get  you  a  glass  of  wine." 

He  allowed  her  to  help  him  to  the  sofa,  and  to  place  his  head  com- 
fortably, then  exhorting  her  not  to  call  any  one,  or  make  any  fuss  about 
him,  he  let  her  go  for  the  wine.  She  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than 
he  laughed — ^it  was  a  low,  chuckling  laugh. 

"Bravo!  the  pain  in  the  side  was  a  happy  thought;  if  but  my  little 
finger  ached  that  excellent  noodle  would  forget  all  feminine  curiosity, 
and  all  matrimonial  jealousy  to  boot — if  she  ever  entertained  any.  I 
wish  that  abominable  old  gossip,  that  Percy  woman,  had  held  her  stupid 
tongue,  though ;  but  now  that  she  has  brought  my  little  Rose's  name 
upon  the  tapis,  perhaps  I  had  better  speak  of  her  openly,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject of  the  village  beauty  had  no  interest  for  me." 

Mr.  Alfred  Percival  had  just  arrived  at  this  determination,  when 
Agnes  returned  with  the  wine.  The  seemiug  sufferer  drank  some  of  it ; 
then  making  room  for  Agnes  on  the  sofa,  he  said, 

"  Tou  are  a  capital  doctor,  Agnes,  love ;  I  am  much  better  now." 

"  Has  the  pain  gone  ?" 

"  Almost.  It  was  only  a  spasm,  I  suppose.  I  dare  say  I  galloped 
too  hard  this  morning  to  wear  off  my  disgust  at  those  stupid  people's 
twaddle  last  night.  You  were  asking  about  a  village  girl  called  Rose, 
whose  reputation  the  rector's  wife  is  charitably  endeavouring  to  destroy. 
She  is  a  very  pretty  creature,  not  a  coarse  blowzy  beauty,  but  more 
delicate-looking,  and  really  more  genteel-looking,  than  one  would  expect 
to  see  in  a  young  woman  in  her  rank  of  life.  Her  father,  who  is  a  toll- 
keeper  in  the  neighbourhood,  dotes  upon  her,  they  say ;  and  she  is  very 
attentive  to  a  sickly  old  grandmother.  I  have  heard  that  a  rich  young 
farmer,  a  tenant  of  my  uncle's,  wants  to  marry  her.  But  that  very  holy 
woman,  Mrs.  Percy,  will  mar  the  poor  damsel's  prospects  if  she  can.  It 
is  too  bad,"  added  Mr.  Alfred,  with  a  look  of  virtuous  indignation, 
"  that  any  unfortunate  girl  is  to  lose  her  good  name  merely  because  an 
idle  old  woman  chooses  to  indulge  her  love  of  scandal  at  her  expense. 
It  is  well  for  that  good  old  Ashfo^'s  daughter  that  St.  George  is  going 
away  soon  ;  I  don't  know  what  pretty  story  Mrs.  Percy  would  get  up  if 
he  remained  long  at  the  Joliffes'." 

•*  I  can't  bear  scandal,"  said  Agnes,  warmly,  "  and  I  cannot  imagine 
what  pleasure  any  one  can  take  in  iDJuriog  their  fellow -creatures  so  use- 
lessly and  so  wickedly.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  poor  innocent  girl,  and 
I  do  hope  the  young  farmer  may  marry  her,  if  she  like  him,  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  Percy's  ill  nature." 

"  All  right,"  thought  Mr.  Alfred  Percival  to  himself.  "  Innocent 
girl  I    Humph  1  well, 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise  1" 

Determined  to  be  very  amiable,  he  suggested  that  they  should  go  up- 
stairs and  visit  the  baby.  Agnes  was  delighted  at  this  paternal  proposi- 
tion, and  forgetting  the  injured  Rose,  the  scandal-loving  Mrs.  Percy, 
and  the  mysterious  allusion  to  a  certain  Lizzy  Lee,  she  led  the  way  to 
the  nursery  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy  and  with  affection  for  the 
infant  Cecilia  and  her  hypocritical  papa. 
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THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  PORTRAIT. 

BT  NICHOLAS  HICHELL. 

Reflex  of  one  to  memory  dear, 

UnchangiDg  shadow  of  the  dead ! 
He  looks  as  talking,  smiling  here. 

And  not  for  ever  fled. 
Oh,  art,  kind  art,  to  keep  before  us 

AH  that  the  greedy  tomb  would  take ! 
And  though  the  soul  it  can't  restore  us. 

It  bids  the  past  awake. 
Portrait !  those  life-like  features  tell 

A  tale  of  bliss  no  more  to  be ; 
Thou  bind'st  my  spirit  by  a  speU; 

I  have  but  thee,  but  thee ! 

At  first  I  could  not  lift  mine  eves. 

Crushed  by  my  new  overwhelming  grief. 
But  stood  beneath  thee,  sobs  and  sighs 

Bringing  me  no  relief: 
But  now  r  view  that  dear,  dear  face 

With  milder  feelings,  chastened  woe ; 
I  love  each  lineament  to  trace, 

And  though  the  tear  will  flow. 
Sweet  memories  pour  upon  my  heart. 

My  living  love  I  seem  to  see ; 
With  all  things  I  would  gladly  part. 

Keeping  but  thee,  but  tbee. 

When  trifling,  worldly  cares  molest. 

And  follies  lure  the  soul  and  eye, 
I  turn  to  thee,  and  soon  at  rest 

Cares  and  temptations  lie : 
Not  yet  to  crushmg  time  I  bow. 

My  hair  not  yet  is  lined  with  grey, 
But  if  a  smile  would  win  me  now. 

Or  steal  my  heart  away. 
Dear  Portrait !  to  that  nobler  face. 

Reviving  early  faith,  I  flee ; 
All  thoughts  of  others  then  I  chase. 

Kept  true  by  thee,  by  thee ! 

The  tomb  his  cold  remains  doth  hold. 

And  often  there  I  shed  my  tears ; 
I  sigh  the  lost  one  to  behold, 

I  pra^r,  but  naught  appears ; 
Thou,  kinder  Portrait,  snin'st  before  me. 

My  vanished  one,  my  still  adored. 
As  he  once  smiled,  when,  bending  o'er  me, 

Vows  in  my  ear  he  poured; 
I  seem  to  catch  his  tremulous  voice, 

His  radiant,  happy  features  see. 
And  while  I  mourn,  I  half  rejoice, 

Still  blest  with  thee,  with  thee. 
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THB  ARCHBISHOP  OF  GRANADA  AND  GIL  BLAS: 

typically  considered. 

By  Fkancis  Jacox. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  suave  good  sense  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada  expressed,  to  Gil  Bias,  his  fears  of  an  on-coming 
and  to  himself  imperceptible  obscuration  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and 
obfuscation  of  his  critical  insight.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  was  an  offence  to  so  accomplished  a  prelate,  it  was  to  see  a 
writer  continuing  to  write  on,  after  a  decadence  in  his  faculties  was 
manifest  to  all  the  world  but  himself.  If  there  was  one  cherished  wish 
on  the  prelate's  part,  as  an  author  of  established  renown,  it  was  that  he 
might  never  publish  a  page  that  betrayed  symptoms  of  an  even  incipient 
decline.  Should  the  day  come  when  Gil  Bias  could  descry  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's composition  aught  that  in  the  slightest  degree  betokened  failing 
powers,  would  he  promise  frankly  to  apprise  his  patron  of  a  fact  which 
that  dignitary's  amour-propre  might  be  slow  to  recognise  ? 

*'  Ainsi,  mon  cher  Gil  Bias,  continua  le  pr^lat,  j'exige  une^chose  de  ton 
zele.  Quand  tu  t'appercevras  que  ma  plume  sentira  la  vieillesse,  lorsque 
tu  me  verras  baisser,  ne  manque  pas  de  m'en  avertir.  Je  ne  me  fie  point 
a  moi  la-dessus ;  mon  amour-propre  pourrait  me  squire.  Cette  re- 
marque  demande  un  esprit  desinteressl.  Je  fais  choix  du  tien  que  je 
connais  bon ;  je  m'en  rapporterai  k  ton  jugement." 

Gil  Bias  thanks  Heaven,  with  effusion,  that  Monseigneur  is  yet  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  the  condition  he  suggests  ;  and  that  he  is  another 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  whose  faculties  were  improved,  not  impaired,  by  ad- 
vancing years. 

No  flattery,  says  the  Archbishop.  He  is  aware  of  his  liability  to  col- 
lapse at  a  stroke.  He  is  already  old  enough  to  begin  to  feel  the  bodily 
infirmities  of  age,  and  bodily  infirmities  tell  upon  the  mind.  So,  again  I 
say  it,  Gil  Bias,  so  soon  as  ever  thou  discernest  a  falling  off  in  my  powers 
of  thought,  tell  me  at  once.  Fear  not  to  be  candid  and  outspoken.  I 
promise  to  take  thy  warning,  whensoever  thou  givest  it,  as  a  mark  of 
affection  to  me.  Thou  shalt  be  no  loser  thereby,  //y  va  de  ton  interet. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ever  came  to  my  ears  that  they  talked  in  the 
town  of  a  falling  off  in  my  pulpit  eloquence,  and  that  I  ought  to  lie  by, 
— I  tell  thee,  point  blank,  that  together  with  my  good  will  thou  shalt 
lose  the  fortune  I  have  promised  thee.  Such  would  be  the  result  of  thy 
short-sighted  precaution. 

A  month  or  two  pass  on,  and  the  Archbishop  has  an  apoplectic  stroke. 
He  recovers  sufficiently  to  resume  his  favourite  station  in  the  pulpit. 
But  people  whisper  to  one  another,  as  he  preaches,  Voila  un  sermon  qui 
sent  Fapoplexie,  Now's  my  time,  and  none  too  soon,  thinks  Gil  Bias, 
But  how  to  break  the  bad  news,  and  best  fulfil  the  archiepiscopal  behest? 

The  prelate  spares  him  any  round-about  contrivance,  by  straightfor- 
wardly asking  him  one  day  what  people  think  of  his  last  discourse.  And 
Gil  Bias  adroitly  seizes  this  opportunity  by  the  forelock,  and  delicately 
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intimates  that  the  last  discourse  is  jast  a  ^-tle  inferior,  perhaps,  to  some 
of  its  forerunners. 

But  why  repeat  the  details  of  so  old  a  story  ?  Enough  that  the  Arch- 
bishop whitens  with  wrath,  and  hurls  defiance  at  the  impudent  stripling, 
of  whose  intelligence  bomee  he  has  been  so  Jurieusement  la  dupe  ;  and 
that  in  vain  Gil  Bias  essays  to  pacify  and  mollify  the  supremely-disgusted 
dotard.  Dismiss  the  subject,  tnon  enfant  You  are  too  young  yet  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  Let  me  inform  you  that  I  never 
c6mposed  a  better  homily  in  all  my  life  than  the  one  which  misses  your 
approbation.  My  intellect,  thank  Gk>d,  has  not  yet  lost  a  partiele  of  its 
vigour.  From  this  time  forth  I'll  make  a  better  choice  of  my  confidants; 
I  must  get  hold  of  some  rather  less  incapable  than  yourself  of  coining  to 
a  right  decision.  Get  along  [pushing  Gil  by  the  shoulders  out  of  his 
study],  go  and  ask  my  treasurer  to  count  you  out  a  hundred  ducats,— 
and  with  that  sum  Heaven  be  your  guide.  Good  day  to  you.  Monsieur 
Gil  Bias;  I  wish  you  all  kinds  of  success,  and  a  /t^tle  more  taste. 

Immortal  type,  eet  archevequey  of  a  crowd  of  self-reputed  immortals, 
who,  to  adapt  Uie  salirisf s  figure,  strive 

To  keep  their  dying  light  alive. 

And  (not  uncommon,  as  we  find. 

Amongst  the  children  of  mankind) 

As  they  grow  weaker,  would  seem  stronger, 

And  bum  a  little,  litih  longer.* 

Don't  flatter  yourselves,  says  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table,  that 
friendship  authorises  you  to  say  disagreeable  things  to  your  intimates. 
On  the  contrary,  the  nearer  you  come  (he  argues)  into  relation  with  a 
person,  the  more  necessary  do  tact  and  courtesy  become :— except  in  cases 
of  necessity,  which  are  rare,  leave  your  friend  to  learn  unpleasant  things 
from  his  enemies  ;  they  are  ready  enough  to  tell  them.  "  Good  breeding 
never  forgets  that  amour-propre  is  universal.  When  you  read  the  story 
of  the  Archbishop  and  Gil  Bias,  you  may  laugh,  if  you  will,  at  the  poor 
old  man's  delusion  ;  but  don't  forget  that  the  youth  was  the  greater  fool 
of  the  two,  and  that  his  master  served  such  a  booby  rightly  in  turning 
him  out  of  doors."t 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Boileau,  at  fifty-eight,  to  utter  in  polished  verse 
his  previsions  of  imminent  anility  : 

Mais  anjourd'bui  qu'enfin  la  vieillesse  venue, 
A  jet6  sur  ma  tete,  avec  ses  doigts  pesants, 
Onze  lustres  complets,  surcharges  de  trois  ans, 
Cessez  de  pr^sumer  dans  vos  foUes  pensees, 
Mes  Vers,  de  voir  en  foule  a  vos  rimes  glacees 
Courir,  Targent  en  main,  les  lecteurs  empresses. 
Nos  beaux  jours  sont  finis,  nos  honneurs  sent  passes ; 
Dans  peu  vous  allez  voir  vos  froides  reveries 
Da  public  exciter  les  justes  moqueries. 

Queveut-ilP  dira-t-on;  quelle  fougue  indiscrete 
Bam^ne  sur  les  rangs  enccur  ce  vain  athlete  ? 

♦  Churchill,  the  Ghost. 

t  01iv»  Wendell  Holmes,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table. 
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Quels  pitoyables  vers !  qud  style  langaissant ! 
Malheureux,  laisse  en  paix  ton  chevaTvieillissant, 
De  peur  que,  tout-k-coup,  efflanqud,  sans  haleine, 
II  ne  laisse,  en  tombant,  son  maitre  sur  I'ar^ne.* 

All  this,  Despreaux  could  say  in  fluent  style  with  charmiDg  candour. 
But  how  would  he  have  taken  it,  had  his  dearest  friend  hinted  the  self- 
same thing  to  him  by  word  of  mouth  ?  He  would  have  scathed,  scotched, 
scarified  the  wretch  in  a  new  Epitre  written  on  purpose. 

Mrs.  Gore  accounts  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  determine  in 
the  course  of  our  mortal  career,  when  and  where  exactly  commences  the 
decadence  of  our  ^EKSulties.  Decay  of  body,  as  she  observes,  speaks  in  a 
langnage  no  one  can  misunderstand.  The  cane,  the  crutch,  the  spectacle- 
case,  the  wig,  the  set  of  minerals,  are  too  peremptory  in  their  parts  of 
speech  to  admit  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  warning.  But  with  respect 
to  the  decline  of  our  faculties,  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us  :  and  we  go  twaddling  on, — from  the  woolsack, — ^the  pulpit, — the 
bench, — the  bar, — without  in  the  slightest  degree  suspecting  that  we  are 
seen  to  drivel. 

•<  Even  I,  though  perfectly  aware  that  at  the  Clubs  I  am  called  '  old 
Danby,'  and  that  Croekford's  begin  to  consider  *  Cis '  too  familiar  an 
abbreviation  for  one  who  no  longer  masticates  with  his  own  grinders,  am, 
nevertheless,  very  much  puzzled  to  know  whether^  in  these  my  merooirSi 
I  am  beginning  to  potter,  or  whether  my  gentle  readers  are  exclaiming, 
'  poor  old  soul !  how  he  repeats  himself!'  "f 

But,  with  submission,  even  in  decay  of  body 

— obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus. 

And  to  hint  at  physical  decline  in  (say)  a  Queen,  is  at  least  as  perilous 
as  to  hint  at  metaphysical  in  an  Archbishop.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
astounded  Lord  Hervey  by  twice  telling  Queen  Caroline  that  the  hold 
she  used  to  have  of  the  King  by  the  charms  of  her  person,  was,  with  ad* 
▼ancing  years,  quite  lost.  Had  it  even  been  true,  which  Hervey  emphati* 
cally  denies,  "  I  have  a  notion,"  says  his  lordship,  "  that  would  be  a  piece 
of  intelligence  which  no  woman  would  like  any  man  the  better  for  giving 
her.  It  is  a  sort  of  thing  which  every  woman  is  so  reluctant  to  believe, 
that  she  may  feel  the  effects  of  it  long  without  being  convinced  that  these 
effects  can  proceed  from  no  other  cause;  and  even  after  she  is  convinced 
of  it  herself,  she  still  hopes  other  people  have  not  found  it  out.":( 

Montaigne  is  of  opinion  that  the  fault  of  not  perceiving  betimes  the 
feebleness  and  extreme  alteration  that  age  naturally  brings,  both  upon  the 
body  and  the  mind,  has  lost  the  reputation  of  most  of  the  great  men  of 
the  world.  § 

One  is  reminded  of  the  prophet's  significant  figure:  "Grey  hairs  are 
here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he  knoweth  it  not."!  Or  again  of  Samsonlf 
when  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  I  will  go  out,  as  at  other  times 
before,  and  shake  myself.  But  be  wist  not  that  his  strength  was  departed 
(rom  him. 

*  Boileau,  epitre  x.  t  Cecil,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

t  Memoirs  of  Beign  of  George  II.,  by  John  Lord  Hervey,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

§  Essais,  1. 11  c.  viii.  ||  Hosea,  vii.  9.  ^  Judges,  xvL  20. 
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Observing  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  and  many  circumstances  of  his  con- 
demnation, Montaigne  almost  dares  to  believe  that  the  sage  himself,  by 
collusion,  in  some  measure  purposely  contributed  to  his  doom ;  fearing  by 
a  longer  life,  he  having  then  reached  his  seventieth  year,  to  see  his  lofty 
mind  and  universal  knowledge  cramped  and  stupified  by  old  age.  "  What 
strange  metamorphoses,"  exclaims  the  Sieur  Michel,  <'  do  I  see  age  make 
every  day  in  many  of  my  acquaintances  I  It  is  a  powerful  distemper, 
which  naturally  and  imperceptibly  steals  in  upon  us  :  and  therefore  a  vast 
provision  of  study  and  great  precaution  are  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid 
the  imperfections  it  loads  us  with,  or  at  least  to  weaken  their  progress/'* 
And  in  yet  another  essay,  Montaigne,  referring  to  two  of  his  acquaint- 
ances who,  in  his  judgment,  lost  half,  in  refusing  to  publish  at  forty  years* 
old,  that  they  might  stay  till  threescore,  thus  "  improves"  the  occasion 
and  points  the  moral :  *'  Maturity  has  its  defects  as  well  as  greenness, 
and  worse;  and  old  age  is  as  unfit  for  this  kind  of  business  as  any  other: 
he  that  commits  his  decrepitude  to  the  press  is  a  fool,  if  he  thinks  to 
squeeze  anything  out  thence  that  does  not  relish  of  dotage  and  stupidity : 
our  wits  grow  costive  and  thick  in  growing  old.'*f 

Bayle  cites  a  mot  bien  cruel  of  M.  de  Montatisier's  to  the  grand  old 
poet  Comeille :  *'  Monsieur  Corneille,  j'ai  vu  le  temps  que  je  faisais 
d'assez  bons  vers ;  mais,  ma  foi,  deptiis  que  je  suis  vieux,  je  ne  fais  rien 
qui  vaille.     II  faut  laisser  cela  pour  les  jeunes  gens4 

Lord  Chesterfield  thus  informs  his  son  of  the  condition  of  his  sometime 
tutor  and  bear  leader,  the  historian  of  Gustavus  Adolphus:  '^  Poor  Harte 
is  in  a  most  miserable  condition :  he  has  lost  one  side  of  himself,  and  in 
a  great  measure  his  speech ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  is  going  to  publish 
his  *  divine  poems,*  as  he  calls  them.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  he  had  not 
time  to  correct  them  before  this  stroke,  nor  abilities  to  do  it  since.*'§ 
That  the  noble  lord  could  apply  a  like  scrutiny  to  his  own  case,  is  more 
than  once  shown  in  his  letters.  Nine  years  previously  he  had  written : 
'^  I  have  been  extremely  ill  this  whole  summer,  but  am  now  something 
better :  however,  I  perceive  que  Vesprit  et  le  corps  baissent ;  the  former 
is  the  last  thing  that  any  one  will  tell  me,  or  own  when  I  tell  it  them : 
but  I  know  it  is  true.**|| 

Dr.  Moore,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Burns,  urges  the  poet  to  send  him 
marginal  annotations  on  the  doctor's  "  Zeluco,*'  which 4ie  *'  should  be  very 
glad  to  see,**  and  regrets  they  were  not  sent  *'  before  the  last  edition, 
which  is  just  publbhed.  Pray  transcribe  them  for  me,"  continues  the 
docile  doctor ;  ''  I  sincerely  value  your  opinion  very  highly,  and  pray  do 
not  suppress  one  of  those  in  which  you  censure  the  sentiment  or  expression. 
Trust  me  it  will  break  no  squares  between  us — I  am  not  akin  to  the 
Bishop  of  Granada."ir  So  thinks  every  author  that  invites  discussion, 
and  particularly  insists  on  non-suppression  of  censure.  But  take  them  at 
their  word,  and  where  is  the  candid  critic  whose  experience  agrees  not 
with  that  of  Ernest  Maltravers,  when  that  authority,  in  his  dealings  with 
Cesarini,  found  that  his  young  friend  would  not  listen  to  any  judgment 

♦  Montaigne,  Essais,  1.  iit  ch.  ii.  f  Ibid-,  1.  in.  ch.  xii. 

±  Lettre  de  Bayle,  16  d^mbre,  1674. 

§  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  July  2,  1767.  ||  Sept  8,  1758. 

S  Dr.  Moore  to  Robert  Burns,  March  29,  1791. 
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not  purely  favourable?  '*  The  Archbbhop  in  *  Gil  Bias'  was  not  more 
toucby  upon  any  criticbm  that  was  not  panegyric.  Maltravers  thought  it 
a  bad  sign,  but  he  recollected  Gil  Bias,  and  prudently  refrained  £roni 
bringing  on  himself  the  beneVolent  wbh  of  beaucoup  de  honheur  et  un 
peu  plus  de  bon  gout^** 

When  John  Dalton  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society,  in  1840,  ah 
essay  on  the  Phosphates  and  Arseniates, — the  (Jouncil,  *'  actuated  by  a 
true  regard  for  Dafton's  lasting  reputation,  but  not  having  the  fear  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada  before  their  eyes,"  declined  to  publish  it.  Alas, 
for  poor  human  nature!  exclaims  one  of  Dalton's  reviewers ;  for,  mortified 
by  the  decision,  Dalton  published  it  in  a  separate  form  with  the  indignant 
comment,  ^'  Cavendish,  Davy,  Wollaston,  and  Gilbert  are  no  more,  f 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  old  days,  bewails  his  sterilised  head,  and  says,  ^'  I 
fear  I  nave  come  to  the  condition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Granada  in  Oil 
Bias;  and  that  all  these  convulsive  movements  in  the  head  from  which  I 
have  suffered,  were  intimations  to  that  effect *'{ 

Of  Henri  Beyle  (M.  de  Stendhal)  in  his  closing  years  we  are  told,  ''  U 
devint  lourd  et  apoplectique  dans  ses  demi^res  ann6es,  mais  11  ^tait  fort 
soigneux  de  dissimuler,  m^me  k  ses  amis,  les  indices  de  decadence."  § 

M.  de  Tocqueville  used  to  urge  his  friends  to  criticise  him  freely,  and 
tell  him  all  their  mind  of  his  works  as  they  came  out.  He  begs  one  friend, 
in  England,  to  send  him  everything  that  appears  on  his  last  book, — ^with 
the  assurance :  '*  I  am  not  afraid  of  criticism.  I  am  quite  prepared  for 
it  There  is  but  one  thing  thoroughly  annoying  to  an  author, — silence." || 
<<  Be  perfectly  open  with  me,"  he  bids  another  and  distinguished  Frencn 
friend  :  **  You  see  that  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Granada."^  Nor  can  any  attentive  reader  of  De  Tocqueville*s  politico- 
philosophical  writings,  Life,  letters,  and  remains,  demur  to  this  allegation 
of  immunity  from  the  archiepiscopal^at^/^^e. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  sexagenarian  and  septuagenarian  years,  not 
unfrequentlv  referred,  in  conversation  and  correspondence,  to  the  re- 
nowned prelate.  His  nephew  and  biographer,  Mr.  Pierre  Irving,  had, 
upon  one  occasion,  seemed  to  throw  something  like  cold  water  on  a  certain 
literary  undertaking  of  his  uncle,  and  afterwards  repented,  when  he  found 
that  the  author  was  disconcerted,  and  would  not  pursue  the  theme  thus 
decried.  In  a  letter  to  the  nephew's  wife,  however,  genial  old  Geoflfrey 
thus  disposes  of  the  vexed  question :  *'  You  tell  me  Pierre  was  distressed 
lest  any  '  thoughtless  word  of  his  should  have  marred  my  happy  literary 
mood.*  Tell  him  not  to  be  uneasy.  Authors  are  not  so  easily  nut  out 
of  conceit  of  their  offspring.  Like  the  good  Archbishop  of  Granada,  that 
mirror  and  model  of  authorship,  I  knew  ^  the  homily  in  question  to  be  the 
very  best  I  had  ever[composed  ;'  so,  like  my  great  prototype,  I  remained 
fixed  in  my  self-complacency,  wbhing  Pierre  *  todafelicidad  con  unpoco 
de  mas  gusto.^  "** 

Geoffrey  Crayon  was  then  sixty-four  years  of  age.     At  sixty-six  he 


*  Ernest  Maltravers,  book  ill  ch.  ii  f  Fraser^s  Magazine^  vol.  1.  p.  571. 

X  Corresp.  of  L.  Hunt,  II.  142.  §  Sainte-Beuve,  1854. 

i  Letters,  to  H.  Reeve,  Esq.,  May  23, 1840. 

f  To  M.  J.  J.  Ampere,  Nov.  2,  1839. 

**  life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving,  yoL  iv.  cb.  IxxviL 

Dec. — ^voL.  ozxxn.  ho.  pxxvra.  2  £ 
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bfin^  ont  \m  ^'  Liftt  o£  Croldsraitb^"  aiid^  tin*  9ame  nef^iew^  expresses:  ack 
nririlioii;  of  k.  The  authon^  aiuwece  thafe  be*  had  nener  written^  axiy  tiung^ 
ioi  Aithi »  hDTi^ ;  thoA.he- waaAed  mare  tuns'  ibeity  aod  did  not.  know  but 
that  Us-trientKivtgte  W  friggingk  <^  ^Ave^jon  ssce  il^doeft  not  smc^eC^ 
the  apoplexy  ?'  he  inquired,  in  playful  allusion -to  GiV  J^ae  and'  tfaeAccW^ 
hidiop  of  Granada^"* 

Thrteaoore  years  and  tea  wm*&  bia^  n^en  tiia  ^  LiSe-  of  Wa^iagton" 
was  UD  h«id«  Bafonti  pidilicatioA  he  used  tQ>  ^tak  of  it  mther  da^ncU . 
iogJPp.  ^'  I  ami  a&^d  mj^  head.  wiU  not.  hear  waxA.  mose  work  of  die  kn»L. 
It  ginea  me  hints^  even  when  I  am  genaffitng'  letters."f  And  at  moi^er 
timar  "I  find  I  cannot  han^  tha  pen^  eveainLtbese  miseralde  serawlsi 
withouifeding  a  sensatioBrini the  head  tikt  admonishes  me  to  refrain.  .  .  . 
I  feel  that  my  wxH^ing^  day»  are  oaer.":(  Btit.  th^'e  were  well-ni^  a 
haH^doEen  of  working^  i^ara  in  store  forr  tiHie  eld  maa.  yet. 

Bat  the  tale  of  those  halfnloaen^yeans^waB  iPelUnigii  told^  and^thoploi^ 
was  nearing  the  end  of  the  furrows,  when>  the  fifdk  and  last  volome  of  Ym 
'^  Wa3&tngt(»i"  came  oul^  and  lus-  misgiivings  about  it  w&^  too  many  to 
lab  lomj  look  at  it  ag*ain^antlkailetiar  all  poaise  veacbadthim  on  tha^ subject 
from  Phafessov  CrGl  Feltoui  ^  His.  illness  eame  on  the  very  next  da^r 
ladaed^  be<  waa  tlunL  unfit  tov  wnrite  ;  and  ha  bad  constantly  in.  bia  mnad 
that  vaadkotson  of  tlie  Arriibisbf^  of  Granada,  in  ^  Gili  Blas^'  wbosa 
HbnuUes^  were  thoagiht  ta  aradl  of  the  apoplexy.  His  oM^  love  of  b»i  x^ 
visred  witb  tixe-  veeoliection,  and  ha  want  ta^  his;  library  for  ihsf  book^  aii«ll 
reed  the  story  idondi  with  graat  aest..''§  This  was  in  1859^  1iie>year  ofi 
bta  death. 

When  Jonatbam  Swifk  wa»  in  the  flower  af  hist  age,  be  wrote,  aaeariy 
us.  Ijia  year  1699,  a  number  of  wbat  he  eaUed  Besoluttons  whea  I  crxno' 
toibe  OldL  Midway  among  tham^  wa  veadtbis  resolve:  <*  To  desire^sona 
good  friend  to  inform  me  which  of  these  reaoTuttons  I  break  or  neglect; 
aadt  \dharein^  andt  ocform  aoeordiDgly.''  In  eomplianoe  with  dse*  Dean's 
own  request,,  as*  well  or  agreeably  to  the*  foregoing  desire^  Dk  Shackling 
wa  are  told^  when  the  time  oam^  ftatbfuUjradmonished:  Swi^  of  has  parsi-^ 
moaieys  disposition  aa  his  &(ndtiea  begaiD  to  fa3:  ^  Doctor/'  answered 
SNri^tr,  wilth  an  exprefi^ve-Look,  '^do  yoa:r«nambe]!t^  Bishop  of  Granada 
ilk  Gil  Bias  P"  Thrill  eondlalii^y  ceased  from  that  moment.  ||  One  of  die 
DMofa  lietters  to  Pope  tbaa.  oonelkides  r  '*  And  iHmy  genius^  and  spirkbe 
saak  hj  incneasing'  yeava^  I  have  at  least  diacre^on  enough  leA:  not  to 
mistakatha  measure  ofi  my  own  ajulities^  by  attempting  subjects  where 
tbote  talenta  are  necessary,  wbieh  perhaps  I  may  kaw  lost  with  my 
yaathJ'f  And"againv  eight y»ai»s. latfer :  "I dosineerely assure  you diat 
mgr  fi«M[iianit  old  disonder,  and  the  seene  where'  I  am,  and  tiw  humour  I 
avt^iov  and  somft'Otherreaaans  whmhitime  haashow«;and  will  show  more 
i€Iili^,baye  kwenad^  nvyi  amaU  taljents  with  a  vengeance,  and  cooled  mf 
disposition  to  put  them  in  use."**  The  days  were  coming,  tbo^gb  noif 
yet  awhile^  when  Sanfib  shaald  driiral  and  wail  ov«ir  hia  Tal^  of  a  Tub, 
with  the  exceeding  bitter  cry,  What  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that 
book! 

Hour e  Walpaie  i»  fan^  of  referring  to  Gil  Bkea  and  bis*  awbiep&eepal 

♦  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving^  vqL  it.  du,  Ixxix. 

(Ibid.,  ch.  Ixxxiv.  J  Ibjd.,  sub  anno  1863;  J  JblB;,  cfl.  xoiit 

Roscoe's  Swift,  MR  S04.  \  Swift  to  Pope,  January  ro,  mi^ 

♦  Swift  talbpe,  March  6, 1729.  '^ 
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'  pttbroBS;,  At  fiAy-tfirBA  wo'  &d<  him-  tellknphis  'BlbrooinaaB  naniMftko  that 
^^•Ifif  peiiv  grows  ver]!:  oM^  «nd  is  not  so  foi^Sdi  a0  to  tby  toooncealit;.  and 
iF€Sl]f  Blas4  werai  to?  telk  me  tiiai  sryc  parted  efno'  small  as^  tikajr  weroy  decay, 
Jifaonldinot  resmt  it  like  his  JlMbbyiop^  bob  tontaimf  tito  hoiieslt  craa^ 
tme  for  having  perceived  what  I  have  found  oot  n^isdl  for  some^tinio^''^ 
Ibai later  epistiai  to  am  ani^aaariair  coiretpondent^  Imaays :.  ^  I  haipe  diwaya 
dseadnil  otit4sring'  nvysdf,  and:  wmting  aftor  whkBt  small  talents^  I  ha¥6> 
AoaMihtiBe»/tei.  .  .  •  The  goutr  has  mada' m#  se  indent  and  insftttve, 
Aat  if  aty- head  does  not  infibrm  me  how  old  I  growf  ai  least  my  mind  and 

-  feat  willr--and  can  one  hava*  too  mamr  monitors  of  on&'s  waaknesa?'*^ 
TIffee  yeaiv  later,  to  Lady  Ossory :  "  Whem  I  fiadi  I  grow  old,  would'  it 
not  be  strange  vanity  to  imagine  that  others  doi  not  parceiv»  it  ?  I  naver 
had  parts  tiiat  coidd  afford  to  bo  diminished,  and  it  ia  honest  to  givaone's 
£pMnids;  warning  when  the  crack  is  be|;tm«"):  Next  year,  again,  to  a 
IkoKaxy  fiiand:  ^In  tirutft^  I  aniL  reaUy  too  old  not  to  ha^ra  giaren  up 
literary  pleasures.  Nobody  will  tell  one  when  one  is  growing  old,  boll 
one's  time  of  life  ought  to  tsM  it  (me-  I  long  ago  determined  to<keep  the 
ArcUwsfaop  in  ^  Gil!  Bias'  in:  my  eye,  wheal  should  advanee  to  his  cadueity ;: 
hat  aa  distage  steals  m  at  more  doors  than  one,  perhapsitfae  aetmoo.  I  have 
been,  preaching  to  you  is  a  symptom:  of  it.  You  must  judge  of  tfaat^ 
mb^^  Auoft  we  find  Horace  assuring^  her  good  lady^ship  aforesaid,  Aat 
siba  mayr  safely  take  her  BiUe  oath  to  Lord  Macartney  that  he,  Waipok, 
baa  0itoi)ely  forsworn  being'  an  anthor.  ^  '  Quod  scripsi,  deripdf  aad 
die  thibgsi  must  shifb  for  diemselve^;  but  t^*  clock  has  strudc  threescore ; 
and  if  I  hare  not  wri<ftent  very  foolishly,  I  will  take  care  that  I  will  not.** 
'Bm  outward  man,  he  adds,j|  ts  so  weak  and  shattered,  that  in  ali  pveba-H 
Idii^  the  inward'  has  its  share  in  the  delabrement;  hat  as  of  that  he  can 
he*  no'  jndge  Uunself,  and  as  he  is  sure  nobody  will  tell  him^  it  ia  ratjier 
mar  nai  to  risk  exposing  himself. 

Neat  yemr  he  dins  t&e  sanw  dootnne  into  another  correspondenti  who* 
haa  heaed)  it  at  least  once  before*  ^  I  have  taken  a  thorough  dislike  to 
being  an  ant&or ;  and  if  it  would  not  look  like  begging  you  to  compliment 
vm^  by  contradicting' moj  I  would  tell  you,,  what  I  am  most  seriousLy  ooni* 
yoac^a  o^  l^t  I  find  what  small  rirare  o£  parts  I  had,  grown  dulled^-^ 
a«d  when  I  pereeiie  it  myself,  I  magr  well  believa  tlmt  others  would,  not 
ha  kfit  Aftrp-si^ubed."^  At  siaty^^four  ho  tella  Mason :  '^  I  am  gw>wn 
lasMntabljr  old ;  and  though  my  health  is  mncb  better*  than  last  year,  the> 
matttal  p^  is  foe  from  being  in  the  same  order;  I  perceive  deeeys  in  itr. 
a«^  day  ;  aad  I  df  end  their  inerea^g  till  I  do  not  peve^ve  themw"^'^ 
He  vr&ix  tdla  Lady  Ossory^  about  this  timajft  ^^  ^^  ^  dread  haa  be  of 
aeemibg  iiot  to.  be  apprised  of  bia  antiqmty  and  decay,  Uiat  very  likely 
he  cames  it  to  affoctatadn.     He  has  studied  Gil  Bias  to  some*  nurpose. 

Kaxtyear  he!  writes^  to  Sir'  Hosapa  Uanai :  *^  My  memoDy  ana  ot^  de*- 
feceba  tdL  me:  how  old  I  grow..  I  hope  at  least  tb^  i»member  that  I  do* 
forget.     Ancient  folks  are  apt  tapanry  aad  palliate  their  deeaya:*  it  iamy 

♦  Walpole  to  Mann,  24  May,  1770. 
t  To  Kev.  Wm.  Cole,  4  Mayj  177S. 
i  To  tiie  Ckmntess  of  Ossory,  ^6  June,  177& 
§  To  Robert  Jephacmv  Escl^  13  Jidy,  1777*. 
II  To  the  Countess  of  Ossoty,  8  Oct.^  ^777; 
t  Tb  Bav.  W.  Oble,  3  June,'  i77». 
♦♦  To  Rev.  W.  Mason,  25  Aprfl^  17M. 
tt  To  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  22  Nov.,  1781. 
2e2 
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duty  to  watch  them,  and  convince  myself  of  them;  which  one  should  think 
would  not  be  difficult — ^but  self-love  is  such  a  flatterer  !"*  To  the  same, 
three  months  later:  ^*  I  perceive  a  gradual  decay  of  my  faculties;  which 
perception,  since  it  is  well  founded,  la  a  felicity,  as  ignorance  of  it  might 
betray  me  into  exposing  myself/'f 

At  sixty-seven  ne  reminds  the  same  friend  that  they  have  corresponded 
for  three-and^forty  years  without  once  meeting;  and  continues :  ^^  Gin  you 
wonder  that  my  pen  is  worn  to  the  stump?  You  see  it  does  not  abandon 
you;  nor,  though  conscious  of  its  own  decay,  endeavour  to  veil  it  bj 
silence.  The  Archbbhop  of  Gil  Bias  has  long  been  a  lesson  to  me  to 
watch  over  my  own  ruins ;  but  I  do  not  extend  that  jealousy  of  vanity  to 
commerce  witn  an  old  fnend."]; 

This  b  his  maxim,  he  tells  Lady  Ossory,  next  year,§  that  when  a 
man*s  eyes,  ears,  or  memory  decay,  he  ought  to  conclude  that  his  under- 
standing decays  too,  for  the  weaker  it  grows,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  per- 
ceive it. 

And  now  the  tale  of  his  years  is  threescore-and-ten  told;  and  he  re- 
minds her  ladyship  how  often  she  has  heard  him  declare  his  jealousy  of 
growing  superannuated,  and  how  much  he  dreads  exposing  himself  to  the 
dregs  of  life.  "  I  have  not  those  happy  spirits  of  some  ancients,  who  totter 
on  to  the  last,  and  do  not  find  out,  what  everybody  else  does,  that  they 
are  ridiculous.     Why  should  I  suppose  that  when  every  limb  is  decayed, 
my  inside  should  remain  more  sound  ?*'||    He  is  advancing  onwards  in  his 
eightieth  decade  when  he  writes  to  the  then  sprightly  Miss  More,  '^  How 
do  I  know  but  I  am  superannuated  ?  nobody  will  be  so  coarse  as  to  tell 
me  so ;  but  if  I  published  dotage,  all  the  world  would  tell  me  so.     And 
who  but  runs  that  risk  who  is  an  author  after  seventy  ?"ir     To  another 
lady  correspondent  he  expresses  his  opinion,  of  long  standing,  that  feir 
persons  know  when  to  die — that  is,  when  to  go  out  of  the  world;  and 
that  when  any  person  has  shone  as  much  as  possible  in  his  best  walk,  he 
should  take  up  his  Strulbugism,  and  be  heard  of  no  more.*"*  At  seventy- 
four,  he  owns  himself  tickled  with  some  civil  things  said  to  him  by  Lady 
Ossory  .ft  True,  he  never  had  a  taste  for  being  complimented ;  but  he  don't 
know  how,  he  is  grown  less  mealy-eared :  he  supposes  it  is  natural  in  old 
age;  when  one  has  lost  any  talent  one  may  have  been  supposed  to  have> 
one  may  be  fond  of  being  told  one  retains  it.   ^^  I  perhaps  may  soon  flatter 
myself,  when  I  cannot  crawl,  that  I  am  as  nimble  as  I  was  above  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Winnington  told  me  I  ran  along  like  a  pewet;  but 
as  to  the  iron-head,  I  still  protest  against  it.**    And  once  more,  to  one  of 
the  dual  darlings  of  his  old  age,  we  find  him  writing,  in  the  same  year : 
*'  I  have  for  some  time  expected  to  be  superannuated ;  but,  though  I  task 
myself  severely,  I  do  not  find  my  intellects  impiured;  though  I  may  be  a 
bad  judge  myself.     You  may  perhaps  perceive  it  by  my  letters ;  and  don't 
imagine  I  am  laying  a  snare  for  flattery."];]:  This  last  has  a  more  archie- 
piscopal  twang  than  any  preceding  extract 

•  Walpole  to  Mann,  21  July,  1782.  +  To  the  Same,  23  Oct,  1782. 

X  To  the  Same,  26  March,  1784.  §  9  July,  1785. 

I  To  the  Countess  of  Osaory,  15  Dec.,  1787. 

%  To  Hannah  More,  12  July,  1788. 

•♦  To  Lady  Craven,  11  I>ec.,  1788.  ft  22  Aug.,  1761. 

tt  To  Miss  Beny,  9  Oct,  1791. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Granada  and  Gil  Bias.  413 

This  episode  in  the  adventures  of  GKl  Bias  had  laid  an  almost  cruelly 
tenacious  hold  on  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Witness  his  very 
frequent  allusions  to  it^  in  his  novels,  journals^  and  correspondence.  For 
instance,  in  the  Introduction  he  wrote  for  a  volume  of  the  Collected  edition 
of  his  Novels,  the  year  before  his  death,  we  read :  ''  The  general  fact  is 
undeniable, — all  men  grow  old,  all  men  must  wear  out ;  but  men  of 
ordinary  wisdom,  however  aware  of  the  general  fieu^t,  are  unwilling  to 
admit  in  their  own  case  any  special  instances  of  failure.  Indeed,  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  themselves  to  dbtinguish  the  effects  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Granada's  apoplexy,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  pass  over  in  their 
composition,  as  instances  of  mere  carelessness  or  bad  luck,  what  others 
may  consider  as  symptoms  of  mortal  decay."*  A  dozen  years  before 
that,  he  winds  up  an  epistle  to  Southey  with  the  exhortation,  **  Do  not 
work  too  hard — experto  crede.  This  conclusion,  as  well  as  the  confusion 
of  my  letter,  like  Uie  Bishop  of  Granada's  sermon,  savours  of  the  apo- 
plexy ."t  In  the  same  year,  and  the  same  month,  Scott  returns  to  Terry 
of  the  Adelphi  the  MS.  of  that  theatre's  adaptation  of  the  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,  with  an  account  of  his  recent  sufferings  from  cramp  in  the 
stomach :  "  I  send  the  MS. — I  wish  you  had  written  for  it  earlier.  My 
touching,  or  even  thinking  of  it,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  my  corrections 
would  have  smelled  as  cruelly  of  the  cramp,  as  the  Bishop  of  Granada's 
homily  did  of  the  apoplexy."!  Of  that  very  novel,  from  the  lone-sub* 
sequently-written  Introduction  to  which  we  have  quoted,  Scott  tells  the 
same  correspondent  in  1822  :  *^  I  have  not  been  very  well—a  whoreson 
thickness  of  blood,  and  a  depression  of  spirits  ....  have  annoyed  me 
ve^  much;  and  Peveril  will,  I  fear,  smell  of  the  ajpoplexy."§ 

It  was  after  repeated  strokes  of  apoplexy  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  to  the 
elder  Ballantyne,  who  protested  against  the  novel  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, at  the  close  of  1830:  "My  dear  James, — If  I  were  like  other 
authors,  as  I  flatter  myself  I  am  not,  I  should  '  send  you  an  order  on  my 
treasurer  for  a  hundr^  ducats,  wishing  you  all  prosperity  and  a  little 
more  taste ;'  but  having  never  supposed  that  any  abilities  I  ever  had  were 
of  a  perpetual  texture,  I  am  glad  when  friends  tell  me  what  I  might  be 
long  m  finding  out  myself. 'J 

In  the  following  March,  Scott  penned  an  address  in  reprobation  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  thus  journalizes  his  impression  of  it :  '^  Mr.  Laidlaw, 
though  he  is  on  t'other  side  on  the  subject,  thinks  it  the  best  thing  I 
ever  wrote;  and  I  myself  am  happy  to  find  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  smell 
of  the  apoplexy  ."IT 

Some  four  months  only  before  his  death,  we  see  Sir  Walter,  paralysed 
and  past  work,  still  sitting  at  his  desk,  and  alternately  toiling  at  Count 
Robert  of  Paris  and  jotting  down  melancholy  entries  m  his  Diary.  "  Go 
on  with  Count  Robert  hdf  a  dozen  leaves  per  day.  I  am  not  much 
behind  with  my  hand-work.  The  task  of  pumping  my  brains  becomes 
inevitably  harder  when 

Both  chain-pomps  are  choked  below; 

*  Introduction  (1831)  to  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

I  Scott  to  Southey,  4  April,  1819.  t  Scott  to  Terry,  18  April,  1819. 

Scott  to  Terry,  10  Nov.,  1822. 
Scott  to  James  BallantTne,  8  Deo,  1830. 
Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  Dia^,  March  7-10,  laSL 
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4U  ^SbsfUm^  f^mUmd. 

flnd  •dieii^'iliiB  may  foot  ht  tke  •ctse  4iieBiU]5r9  yet  »the  mp»lM?ittion  is 
jiKeU-ii^hjMlMd.  .  .  •  MypfdDiuioialiontf  a^fooddealiiqm  ifjr 

itee  fl^id804UN^  iU-emplayBd,  but  I  4ub  4ifiHkid  of  die  filqr*  I  fifaovU 
flitlNce  te  fcejpiBnodto  m^ohur..  .  •  Sfy 4»ini-dceleta .bodily  dmIImb 
m  •narfMHBg  daily ;  aet  so  la  ioidlectaal  laalten — hti  a£  ikuHt  1  am 
tperhaps  «  worse  jad^  The  fdoagb  is  imtriag  4he  «ad  of  ihe  forBOir.''* 
Nearcr  ^hao  e¥ea  thiB  tnie-heaited,  ^lear-s^hted,  ui^aBefteadii^  «mii 
'Ooold'at.all  .persaade  hanaelf ;  or  he  would  Maroely  have  pessisted  in  4he 
weary  task-work  -of  Oomft  Rdbeist  ^ad  Castle  Dangecoos.  ¥et,  isown 
ihreaddast  «a  :the  .faoe  «£  im  Joouial  at  this  pesied  ^are  «udi  eatriaB  m 
ihM.:  '^My  bodily  strength  is  temibly  gone;  perha|)8  myonentid  toa."t 
Bilt  iie  hare  bra^rely  on,  und  agonised  in  the  teavail  >of  Autkanh^,  aet 
ito  retenn  the  ^lanity  of  a  literary  name,  but  to  rcfdeem  his  pBi8enal:nasii^ 
and  satisfy  his  creditors,  'that  sc^  with  a  Nunc  DimiUi8,he^Daight'ditj^aat 
-in  (ease.  

Spaee  oooceded  for  jtnother  ^lAese  annotated  sketch^  ^  vqiiwBenla- 
itire  hmnaiitty,  be  ike  sd>jact 

SaEBIBAN'S  PAUL£LANI>: 

TYBIC4IXr  OCKSGBEBfiD. 

The  part  of  Faulkland  in  the  ^'Bjvals''  isnsnally  voted  a^dedded  boie 
.by  the  audience,  and  is  therefore  considered  adecidedlj  thankless  .part  by 
the  actor  to  whom  it  is  oast  Whether  an  actor  of  veal  cleverness  and 
humorous  insight  into -character  nnight  not  conj^ertit  into-an^exceediogly 
amusing  performance,  is  a  'question  not  quite  out  of  the  -questioo. 
Quietly  io  read  and  compare  the  scenes  in  which  this  sensitive  lover  ^c^ets 
bia  hour  upon  the  stage,  >is,  at  any  sate,  to  any  .one  with  ajrelish  for  liigh 
comedy,  the  reverse  of  dull. 

Unused  to  the  -fopperies  of  love — so  his  much-enduiax^  mistress  too 
favourably  portrays  £im— ^he  is  negligent  of  tiie  little  duiies  expected 
from  a  lover ;  but  being  unhackneyed  in  ^the  passion,  liis  affection  is 
ardent  and  sincere;  and  as  it  «^grosses  liis  whole  -soul,  be  ejects  every 
thought  and  emotion  of  his  Julia  to  move  in  unison  widi  ^is.  Ye^ 
though  his  pride  calls  for  this  full  return,  iiis  humility  jnakes  him  under- 
value .diose  qualities  in  inm  which  would  entitle  him  to  it^  -and  Jiot 
feeling  why  he  should  be  loved  to  the  degree  he  wishes,  he  still  .suspects 
that  he  is  not  loved  enough. 

Acres  galk  him  byj'eporling  the  good  health  and  .spicits  Julia  has 
enjoyed  even  wliile  he  is  away ;  and  Captsdn  Absolute  ma  j»neie  cause  io 
ishow  Jor  twitting  Faulkland  with  being  angry  4it  his  mistmss  for  not 
having  been  sick.  '^No,  no,  yon  jnisunderstand  me,^  the  thin-skinned 
self-tormentor  replies,  '*  yet  surely  a  little  trifling  indispositioa  is  not  an 
unnatural  consequence  of  absence  from  those  we  lave,  ^ow  confess — 
isn't  there  someUiing  uidcind  in  this  violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health?" 
And  when  Acres  doubles  hb  despur  byjrelatuighow  iiveW  and  .entertain- 
zj^  she  Aiad  heaHf  and  whaA  songs  she  iwcd  tto  aiag^  Aoa  what  ^weae  .-her 
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fayourite  dances,  Faulklftsd  is  ^wnDogflit  vp  4o  a  paroxysm  that  can  only 
find  an  exeeft  m  ^Im  <own  oomtnary  eak^  in  a  bamcaae  of  tumultuous 
feeling^. 

Well  may  Captain  Absolute  protesTty  on  another  occasion,  after  a  series 
of  the  like  pranks  has  been  played  l)y  this  enamoured  Heautontimorou- 
menos,  that  a^^ptiousjo^tic  in  love,  a  «la«e  io  >£retfulness  and  whim, 
who  has  no  difficultly  Imt  of  his  own  >0(r#atiiigi,  w  a  rsubject  more  fit  for 
the  ridicule  he  extorts  than  for  ^  ^eonipasBion  he  volieits.  And  Faulk- 
land  feels  his  reproadies  ;  yet  would  not  change  what  he  calls  this  too 
exquisite  nicety  for  the  ^oss  content  with  which  he,  the  captain,  tramples 
on  the  thorns  of  love. 

Nott  but  that  a  onffis  now  and  then  inAerve&ei,  which  iihieiitsiks  to 
shatter  his  ^lappiaiess  altogether,  ithanks 'ozokisively  to  his  own  Hoonsnai- 
mate  folly — a  crisis  that  might  wring  from  him  a  wail  like  that  of 
Atalidey 

Enfin,  e'en  est  done  fait;  et,  par  mes  artifices, 
Mes  iujustes  soup^ons,  mes  funestes  caprices, 
Je  suis  done  arrive  au  douleureux  moment,* 

yf^kiAi  is'to  >witDess  the  ctltimatte  perdition  of  my  liopes. 

Addison^  Will  Wormwood,  beinrg  devoared  by  the  spleen,  ntBibeB  9f 
•eooi«e  a  "  wry  ^v^himsical  lover."  He  is  oveuiead  and  ears  in  ^tliat 
paBsiOD,  and  by  a  yery  cunous  ioterpretaiion  of  his  mistresses  behaviour, 
iiRS,  in  less  than  three  months,  reduced  himself  to  a  perfect  skektoa. 
Bhe  grves  him  all  the  encountgement  man^eould  wish,  but  has  the  iktiMffei- 
*fication  to  find  that  her  lover  still  fiours  upon  her  hands.  WiH  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  her,  whether  iihe  smiles  or  frowns  upon  him ;  and  alw«^ 
thinks  her  tooTeserved  or  too  oomiag.  A  kind  word,  tiiat  would  make 
another  lover's  heart  dance  for  Joy,  pangs  poor  Will,  and  makes  -him  Jie 
awake  all  night.f 

Love,  remarks  the  recently  resuscitated,  but  still  anonymous,  aiithor 
of  ''Tiolet,"  is  so  feeble  in  its  judgments,  so  wonderful  in  its  mental 
devices,  so  erring  in  its  weaknesses,  so  bitter  in  its  imaginings,  so  cruel 
in  its  suspicions,  so  ui^ust  in  its  reasonings,  so  jublime  in  its  folly,  so 
partial  in  its  arguments,  and  so  ingenious  in  its  self-torture,  that  there 
can  be  no  limit  to  its  inconsistency,  or  to  its  doubts,  'and  the  power  ^f 
the  understanding  sidks  beneath  the  force  of  that  single  passion^  even 
■wlule  itsiitrength  is  weak.J 

Pnor  does  a  little  bit  of  erotic  psvdiology,  in  his'^^itody!'  of  thejsen- 
iimer^  towards  Emma  df  his  self-questioning  and  -Benlino^ntalizing 
Henry.     Tkat 

amorous  youth  frequents  the  sileiit  groves ; 

And  much  he  meditates,  for  much  he  loves. 
He  loves,  ^tis  true ;  and  is  beloved  i^itin : 
Great  are  iiis  ijovs,  'but  twiU  they  long  trensaiA  P 
Emma  with  smiles  receives  his  present  flame ; 
But  smiUiig,  will  .she  ever  ibe  the  4anpei 
Beautiful  looks  are  ruled  by  fickle  mines;  ^ 
And  summer  seas  are  turned  by  summer  winds. 

*  B«ckie,Biija&s8t,  AoteT.  Be.  12.  f  Addison,  Thel/mr^  ISJo.'Xxzix. 

I  yiolet}4NE,!tbe (Daasense,  ch.  vL 
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Another  love  may  gain  her  easy  youth : 

Time  changes  thought^  and  flattery  conquers  truth. 

O  impotent  estate  of  human  life, 
Where  nope  and  fear  mdntain  eternal  strife ! 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire, 
Jnd  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire  I 
Ajnongst  thy  various  gifts,  great  Heaven,  bestow 
One  cup  of  love  unmixed ;  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in ;  nor  pall  the  draught 
With  nauseous  grief ;  for  our  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste ; 
Or  deems  it  not  smcere,  or  fears  it  cannot  last. 

And  80  it  came  to  pass  that,  Faulkland-like,  Henry  sets  to  work  with 
stratagem  and  test,  to  prove  and  try  the  mettle  of  his  mistress : 

With  wishes  raised,  with  jealousies  oppressed 
(Alternate  tyrants  of  the  ouman  breast}, 
Bv  one  great  trial  he  resolves  to  prove 
The  faith  of  woman,  and  the  force  of  love.* 

Goethe's  one  English  biographer  shows  us  that  ''  somewhat  fentastic 
youth''  enamoured  of  a  girl  (one  of  such  a  long  series  in  his  hisioire 
amoureuse)f  of  whose  cordial  response  to  his  passion  having  fully  assured 
himself,  he  indulged  in  the  boyish  caprice  of  tormenting  his  beloved. 
This  was  while  Goethe  was  a  Leipzig  student.  '*  There  is  nothing  more 
cruel  than  love  ;  and  youthful  lovers,  once  assured  of  victory,  are  sin- 
gularly prone  to  indulge  in  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  for  *  ingeniously 
tormenting.'  Man  loves  to  conquer,  likes  not  to  feel  secure,  Goethe 
says,  in  the  piece  wherein  he  dramatised  this  early  experience : 
Erringen  will  der  Mensch ;  er  will  nicht  sicher  seyn. 

Had  Xatchen  coquetted  with  him,  keeping  him  in  the  exquisite  pain  of 
suspense,  she  would  have  been  happier :  but  as  he  said  in  his  little  poem 
Der  Wakre  Oenuss,  '  she  is  perfect,  and  her  only  fault  is — that  she 
loves  me : 

Sie  ist  volikommen,  und  sie  fehlet 
Darin  allein  dass  sie  mich  liebt.' 

He  teased  her  with  trifles  and  idle  suspicions ;  was  jealous  without  cause, 
convinced  without  reason;  plagued  her  with  fantastic  quarrels,  till  at 
last  her  endurance  was  exhausted,  and  her  love  was  washed  away  in 
tears.  No  sooner  was  he  aware  of  this,  than  he  repented,  and  tried  to 
recover  the  jewel  which  like  a  prodigal  he  had  cast  away.  In  vain.  He 
was  in  despair,  and  tried  in  dissipation  to  forget  his  grief.  A  better 
issue  was  poetry ."f  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Goethe  treated  the 
wort.d  with  Die  Laune  des  Verliebten,  which  work  has  of  course  a  place 
in  the  comprehensive  avowal,  of  his  own  making,  that  all  his  works  aro 
subjective  experiences,  all  of  them  are  but  fragments  of  the  grand  con- 
fession of  his  life^ 

£ridon,  the  captious  lover  in  that  play,  pesters  his  lady-love  in  the 
approved  Faulkland  style.     Torments  mmself  too. 

Mais  a  me  tourmenter  ma  crainte  est  trop  subtile,| 

*  Henry  and  Emma.  f  I^wesi  Life  of  Qoethe,  L  64  fj. 

t  Esther,  U.  2. 
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as  Racine's  Aman  says.  The  very  absence  of  any  cause  for  grief  prompts 
Amine's  lover  to  create  a  grief: 

Da  er  keln  Elend  hat^  will  er  sich  Elend  maclien.* 

A  sorry  spectacle  to  outsiders  a  pair  of  lovers  like  this  presents ;  and  the 
indiDation  of  remonstrant  observers  is  to  shape  itself  in  some  such 
query  as 

YoQS  craindrez-voQs  sans  cesse,  et  vos  embrassements 

Ne  se  passeront-ils  qu'en  ^laircissements  ?f 

Such  a  pair  we  have,  with  a  difference,  in  one  of  Mr.  Peacock's 
curious-clever  novelets.  His  Marionetta,  all  sunshine  and  joyousness, 
is  in  love  with  Scy  throp,  all  gloom  and  moodiness  (as  becomes  the  name), 
— she  hardly  knows  wny ;  indeed,  she  is  not  always  sure  that  she  loves 
him  at  all ;  she  feels  her  fondness  increase  or  diminish  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  his.  When  she  has  manoeuvred  him  into  a  fever  of  passionate  love, 
she  often  feels  and  always  assumes  indifference:  if  she  finds  that  her 
coldness  is  contagious,  and  that  Scythrop  either  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  as 
indifferent  as  herself,  she  then  becomes  doubly  kind,  and  raises  him  again 
to  that  elevation  from  which  she  has  previously  thrown  him  dovm.  Thus, 
when  his  love  is  flowing,  hers  is  ebbing :  when  his  love  is  ebbing,  hers  is 
flowing.  **  Now  and  then  there  were  moments  of  level  tide,  when  reci- 
procal affection  seemed  to  promise  imperturbable  harmony ;  but  Scythrop 
could  scarcely  resign  his  spirit  to  the  pleasing  illusion,  before  the  pinnacle 
of  the  lover's  affections  was  caueht  in  some  eddy  of  the  lady's  caprice, 
and  he  was  whirled  away  from  tne  shore  of  his  hopes,  without  rudder  or 
compass,  into  an  ocean  of  mists  and  storms."^  It  results,  from  this  sys- 
tem of  conduct,  that  all  that  passes  between  Scythrop  and  Marionetta 
consists  in  making  and  unmakine  love. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Helps'  essays  tnere  are  some  apt  remarks  on  what  he 
calls  the  "  habit  of  exigence  \ — a  habit  springing  from  many  sources ; 
one  of  which  is  described  as  '*  a  grasping  affectionateness."  Peevish, 
exigent  persons,  of  the  Faulkland  family,  will  complain  about  broken 
friendship  till  they  often  succeed  in  breaking  it.  They  must  have  affec- 
tion proved  to  them ;  and  by  such  a  habit  of  mind  they  become  exceed- 
ingly tiresome.  "  For  no  given  day  can  you  thoroughly  satisfy  a  person 
who  has  suffered  this  habit  of  mind  to  develop  itself  to  a  morbid  extent, 
and  who  is  always  thinking  whether  he  or  she  is  sufliciently  loved, 
honoured,  and  regarded."  Whereas,  the  self-reliant,  hearty,  uncom- 
plaining person,  believing  that  everybody  thinks  well  of  him,  and  means 
kindly  by  him,  creates  good  and  kind  thoughts  in  others,  and  walks  about 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pleasantness.  Insomuch  that,  in  the  essayist's 
judgment,  to  form  a  pleasant  character  it  had  better  even  be  a  little 
obtuse  than  over-sensitive  and  exacting.  || 

There  almost  seemed  a  point  in  the  adventures  of  Philip  Firmin  on 

*  Die  Laune  des  Yerliebtens.  f  Britannicus,  I.  3. 


1  Nightmare  Abbey,  cb.  z. 


Not,  he  apologetically  admits,  a  common  EDglisb  word.    But  be  does  not  see 
wliy  we  should  not  borrow  from  tbe  Frencb  a  word  wbich  may  fairly  be  adopted 
into  our  own  language.    See  tbe  opening  pages  of  bis  pleasant  essay  on  Plea- 
santness. 
II  Second  Series  of  Friends  in  Ck>unci],  vol.  ii.  pp.  103  sq. 
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his  way  ihxoi^h  the  woAiy  whrni  that  hard^presfied  ^feotlemaii,  oewlj 
married,  and  sorely  perplexed  by  the  res  angusia^domi^  was  in  haxtsd'of 
becoroing^  a  Faulkland^  diluted,  towards  his  darling  Char.  It  was  when 
he  fancied  he  hid  ins  anxieties  &om  his  wife,  whereas  she  loved  him  too 
araek  totha  daeeWed  by  one  of  the  cltunnest  hypocrites  in  the  warld: 
tenly,  bewg  (as  Mr.  Tbacbeny  telkiis)  a  mtidi  deveror  hypocrite  tfuRi 
her  husband,  she  pretended  to  be  deceived,  and  acted  her  part  so  <well 
that  poor  fihiKpivMi  mortified  ^nth  Jier  ^gaiaty,  aad  chose  to  fancy  his 
wife  was  indiffereiit  to  'their  mnfbrtnnes.  ^he  oog^  net  to  be  so  smiling 
«nd  hj^y,  he  thought;  and,  as  -usual,  bemoaned  his  lot  to  his  friends. 
^'  I  come  home  racked  with  caie,  and  thinking  of  ^hose  inevitable  bills. 
But  I  laugh  4ind  pot  on  a  Jaunty  air,  .and  humbug  Char.  And  I  hear 
lier  singing  about  the  house  and  laughing  and  4SOoing  with  the  children, 
by  Jove.  She^s  not  aware  of  anything.  She  does  not  know  how  dread- 
fully the  res  domi  is  squeeoing  me.  ^  .  .  I  laugh  and  grin  oo  naturaUy 
that  she  .believes  J*am  all  ri^st,  and  she  comes  to  meet  me  flouncing  Ae 
children  about  in  my  .fiuse,  and  wearing  an  air  of  oonsummate  happiness! 
.1  would  not  deceive  her  for  the  world,  you  know.  But  it's  mortifyii^. 
Don't  iell  me !  li  is  jnortifvlng  to  be  tossing  awake  all  night»  and 
aracked  with  eare  iiU  day,  «nd  ^have  the  wife  of  your  bosom  ^shattering  and 
singing  and  laughing,  .as  if  these  were  no  4sas«8,  or  doubts,  or  duns 
in  the':world.  .  . ..  Whjr  doesn't  she  feel?  She  nought  to  feel.  There's 
Bet^,  our  parloor-^maid.  There's  the  old  fellow  who  comes  to  clean  the 
boo^.and  knives.  They  know  how  hard  up  I  am.  And  my  wife  sings 
and  dances  whilst  1  am  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  by  Jove  ;  and  g^gles  and 
laughs  as  if  life  were  a  pantomime!"*  Happify  this  lai^e-heartcd  Philip 
had  not  in  him  the  making  of  a  small-minded  Faulkland  ;  eke  bad  lus 
happiness  been  in  peril  that  day. 

Madame  de  Stall's  Oswald,  or  Lord  Neville,  is  uncomfortably  exigent, 
exigeant,  or  exacting.  He  is  always  being  piqued  or  put  out  by  some- 
thing in  Corinne'a  social  sucoess,  or  in  Corinne's  tenderness  to  iumself. 
Witness  the  scene  of  the  concert  in  Some,  when  the  house  rises  at  lier  as 
she  enters  her  box,  and  the  orchestra  sends  forth  strains' of  jubilee,  aad 
Corinne,  deeply  .moved  by  "these  testimonies  of  ^miring  aSectioi^'' 
•cannot  retrain  her  tears.  ,  *^  Her  bosom  4ieaved  beneath  her  dpesa;  and 
Oswald,  with  a  sense  of  pique,  ^whispered,  ^  You  muet  not,  Madame,  be 
(torn  from  auch  success :  it  outvalues  lo¥e,  ainoe  it  makes  your  heart  beat 
thua:' — ^he  then  retired  to  the  «back  of  the  box,  'without  waiting  for  her 
answer.  For  oae  instant  had  he  '«wept  away  all  the  pleasure  which  she 
had  owed  ito  4t  reception  prioed  most  because  he  was  its  witness.^'t 

When  J&iaggie  Tulliver  gave  Philip  WaJiem,  as  ihe^  aat  hand  in  hand 
together  the  '<  only  reason"  4hat  impeded  their  match,  in  the  fact  of  her 
brother's  opporition  to  it,  not  ^her  own,  we  read  how  Philip  felt  that  he 
x>ught  to  hiMre  rbeen  thoroiigfaly  happy  in  that  answer  of  hers :  she  was  as 
open  and  transparent  as  a  rock-4)ool.  Why  was  he  not  thoroughly 
happy^  *'  Jealousy  is  never  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  ^n  omni* 
science  £hat  would  detect  the  subtlest  fold  of  tbelieart''J 


'♦  Adventures  of  ThiUp,  di.  xxxix.  f  Corinne;  ou  Htalie,  1.  ix  di.li. 

X  The.Mill  on  the  Elosi;,  J^k  vi.  cfa..x. 
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Faulkland's  turn,  or  twist,  of  lasiid  is  not  unaptly  indicated  in  that  of 
the  moody  mud  lover  dn  !EeBnyaen : 

For  a  rayen  ever  croakB,  at  ny  side, 

Keen  watch  and  irard,  keep  iratoh  and  iraid. 

Or  tnou  wilt  proye  their  tool 

Yea  too,  myself  firom  myself  I  g[aard. 

For  often  a  man^s  own  angry  pride 

B  oa^  and  bells  for  a  fool.* 

The  jealous  ^monts  disease,  Bays  Addison,  is  of  so  malignant  a  nature, 
that  he  converts  all  he  takes  into  its  own  nourishment.  A  cool  behaviour 
WtB  ^im  im  the  vack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion  or  in* 
'dlfibrenoe,;  tt^fond  one  raises  lib  suspicions,  and  lodks  too  much  l&e  dis- 
wmidaAion  ondaitlfice.  *^  If  the  person  lie  loves  be  cheerful,  her  thoughts 
must  imMnDph]^d  on  another ;  and  if  sad,  she  is  certainly  dimking  on 
4iims€^)£  in  "short,  there  is  no  word  or  gesture  so  insignificant,  but  it 
gives  him  new  hints,  feeds  his  suspicions,  and  furnishes  him  w)th  iresh 
matters  of  discoveir :  so  that  if  we  con^der  ihe  -eflSects  of  ihis  passion, 
one  would  rather  uiink  it  pcooeeded  from  an  inveterate  hatred  than  an 
excessive  love."t  Paulkland,  in  his  «elf-(tormenttng  fractionmess,  so  pre- 
posterously tormentiiig  his  mistress  too,  might  well  draw  from  her  many 
a  remonstrasMse  such  as  Mbli^'^  JuHe  mSkm  to  her  too  exacting  and 
rather  too  far  forecasting  4md  foreboding  Ercate^  ^<Mon  Dieu!  Eraste, 
contentez-vons  9e  ce  que  je  fids  msAntenant;  et  n'allez  fpoint  tenter  sur 
Pavenir  les  resolutions  de  mon  ceeur ;  ne  fatiguez  point  mon  devoir  par 
les  propositions  d'une  f^heuse  extremity  dont  peut->^tre  n'aurons-nous 
pas  besoin."!  Move  than  sufficient  unto  the^day  is  such  evil  thereof  as 
pertains  to  the  Fanlkland  temperament — like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it 
cannot  rest, — ^to  one  thought  constant  never,  unless  it  be  thought  of  mis- 
^tmst,  or  what  elder  cftyroologists  might  call  miscreant  thought. 

It  is  in  combating  such  a  *^  miscreant*^  in  the  person  of  another 
Eraste,  in  anoi^ier  of  if  oli^e'^  cdMonrer  comedies,  that  Gros-Rene,  his 
valet  and  privy-counsellor,  cries  pish  and  podh  and  pshaw  on  the  habit  of 
teazii)g  oneseu  with  contingent  disasters,  or  of  speculating  on  'possible 
disappointments,  in  the  course  of  love.  Here  is  part  of  Gros-Jiene's  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  practice  : 

ilt^e  sals  point  demoi^mortel^nnemi 

'Que  je  im'aUle  affliger  sans  suiet  ni  demi. 

.Poorguoi  subtiliser,  et  faire  le  capable 

A  cheroher  des  raisous  j^ur  etre  miserable 

-Sur  des  soupijons  en  l*air  je  m'irais  alarmer ! 

Xiaissons  venir  la  fete  avaiit  que  la  chomer. 

Le  chagrin  me  paralt  une  incommode  chose*; 

Je  n'en  prends  ^jomt  pour  raoi  ^ans  bonne  et  juste  cause.^ 

There  is  yet  a  third  JEraste,  of  the  «ame  complexion,  in  a  third  of 
Moliere's  least-read  und  never-acted  comedies,  whose  valet,  Za  Mon- 
tagnej'haB  to  struggle  with  a  similar  state  of  feeling  on  the  master's  part. 
AH  to  Sue  Icey-note  of 

♦  Maud,  VI.  7.  t  Spectator,  No.  170. 

in,  de  Pourceaugnac,  Acte  I.  Sc.  4. 
.Iiei>igp2t  Jlmoureux,  Acte  L^  L 
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420  Skeridan^s  FauOcland. 

Ebaste. 
Mais,  tout  de  boD,  crois  iu  que  je  sois  d'elle  aim^  ? 

La  Montaokx. 
Quoi!  Tons  doatez  encor  d'un  amour  confirm^  P 

Ebastb. 
Ah !  c'est  malais^ment  qu'en  pareille  mati^re 
Un  comr  bien  enflamm^  pread  assurance  enti^re : 
n  craint  de  se  flatter;  et,  dans  ses  diTers  soins, 
Ce  que  plus  il  sonhaite  est  ce  qu'il  croit  le  moins.* 

A  scene  in  the  second  Act,  between  Orante  and  Climene^  was  probably, 
fiuling  an  older  Jbns  et  origo,  in  Addison's  mind  when  he  penned  the 
prose  paraphrase  of  it,  recently  auoted.  CHmene  argues,  or  insbts,  that 
the  more  jealous  a  loyer  shows  himself  to  be,  in  his  devotion  to  one  of 
her  sex,  the  more  complete  is  the  proof  he  thereby  gives  of  his  real  love. 
Oranie  scouts  the  notion : 

Fi !  ne  me  parlez  point,  pour  etre  amauts,  Glim^ne, 
Be  ces  gens  dont  P  amour  est  fait  eomme  la  Aaine, 
Et  qui,  pour  tous  respect-s  et  toute  offre  de  Toeux, 
Ne  s'appUouent  jamais  qu'ii  se  reudre  fftcbeux;  •  .  . 
.  .  .  Qui,  de  quelque  cMprin  nous  yoyant  I'apparenoe, 
Seplmgnent  aumtot  q^itnatt  de  leur  presence, 
Et,  lorsque  dans  nos  yeux  brille  un  peu  d'eftjauemeui, 
Yeulent  (|ue  leurs  rivaux  en  soient  le  fondement ; 
Enfin,  qui,  prenant  droit  des  fureurs  de  leur  zMe, 
Ne  nous  parlent  jamais  que  pour  faire  querelle, 
Osent  d^rendre  ^  tous  I'approche  de  nos  coeurs, 
Et  se  font  les  tyrans  de  leurs  propres  vainqueurs.f 

Notwithstanding  which  diatribe,  CUmene  holds  fiut  to  her  avowed  pre- 
ference for  one  of  the  Faulkland  make, 

Et  je  veux  qu'nn  amant,  pour  me  prouver  sa  flamme, 
Sur  d'^temels  soup^ons  laisse  flotter  son  ame. 

In  wUch  respect,  Sheridan's  Faulkland  would  suit  her  to  a  nicety,  and 
be,  beyond  compare,  her  man  of  men. 

The  Lord  Teviot  of  Lady  Theresa  Lewis's  "  Semi- Attached  Couple," 
is  a  pronounced  specimen  of  the  Faulkland  breed.  He  is  representei  as 
desperately  in  love  with  his  young  and  timid  wife— -a  man  of  strong  feel- 
ings and  exacting  habits — who  alarms  her,  first  by  the  eagerness  with 
wmch  he  pours  forth  his  affection,  and  then  by  the  bitterness  of  his  re- 
proaches because,  as  he  avers,  it  is  not  returned.  She  tries  to  satisfy 
him  ;  but  when  he  has  frightened  away  her  playfulness,  he  has  depriyed 
her  of  her  greatest  charm,  and  she  herself  feels  that  her  manner  bc^mes 
daily  colder  and  more  repulsive.  She  wishes  that  he  loved  her  less,  or 
would  say  less  about  it ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  gentle  willingness  with 
which  she  meets  his  excuses  is  only  a  fresh  proof  that  his  love  or  his 
anger  are  equally  matters  of  indi£Ference  to  her.  No  French  actor,  we 
are  assured,  with  a  broken  voice,  quivering  hands,  a  stride,  and  a  shrug, 
could  have  given  half  the  emphasis  to  the  sentiment,  *'  J'aimenus  mieoz 

*  Les  Facheux,  Acte  L  Sc  1.  f  Jb}d^  Acte  IL  Sc.  4. 
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&tre  hai  qu'aim6  faiblement,"  that  Lord  TeTiot  did  to  the  upbraidings 
with  which  he  diversified  the  monotony  of  loye-making. 

When  he  discovers  that  Helen  not  only  abstains  from  contradicting 
him  on  any  point  that  has  once  inflamed  his  very  wayward  temper,  but 
that  die  never  even  alludes  to  the  disputed  point  again, — this  is  an 
ofience  unto  him.  Every  day  creates  and  increases  fresh  misunderstand- 
iogs.  Helen  is  still  almost  a  child,  and  the  obliquities  and  injustices  of 
strong  passions — for  we  are  again  and  again  told  how  distractedly  he  is 
in  love  with  her* — ^are  incomprehensible  to  her.  "  She  would  have  been 
surprised  if  she  had  known  the  trifles,  the  absolute  nothings,  by  which, 
in  the  course  of  every  day,  she  roused  or  irritated  his  jealousy — how  he 
hrooded  over  a  careless  word  or  a  negligept  look — ^how  he  tortured  a 
kindness  to  another  into  an  insult  to  himself,  and  an  enjoyment  into 
which  she  entered  without  him,  into  a  misery  purposely  inflicted  on  him." 
Stormy  scenes  ensue.  And  as  no  resentment  in  her  own  heart  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  give  her  any  insight  into  the  latent  motives  of  Lord 
Teviot's  violence— jealousy  of  her  family  being  its  present  mainspring — 
terror  and  helplessness  are  the  chief  consequences  produced  by  his  inex- 
plicahle  reproaches,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  sunering  under  extreme 
injustice. 

Anon  come  hysterics,  too  genuine  in  kind  and  too  severe  in  degree  not 
to  alarm  and  soften  his  lordship.  But  his  misgivings  revive  as  her 
hysterics  subside.  However,  she  is  allowed  to  visit  her  darling  home  for 
a  change,  and  sets  off  with  her  darling  brother  by  her  side,  glad  to  have 
parted  on  good  terms  with  her  husband,  *<  and  that  he  would  have  no 
oppdrtunity  for  being  angry  with  her  again.  So  she  was  happy,  and  it 
was  fortunate  he  did  not  know  it."t 

Affliction  and  separation  turn  out  to  be  good  for  them  both.  And 
when  Teviot  returns  from  abroad,  a  shattered  invalid,  we  read  that, 
tended  and  cherished  by  her  gentle  hands,  "  a  quiet  rest  came  over  the 
weary  heart  which  had  loved  with  all  the  irritation  of  believing  it  met 
with  no  return  ;^'{  and  he  has  the  grace  to  see  and  own  that  he  had  be- 
haved like  an  idiot  and  a  brute,  and  frightened  his  poor  chikl  out  of  her 
senses,  and  expected  her  to  love  him  all  the  more  for  it. 

He  might  have  done  worse  than  deliver  his  soul  in  the  phrase  of 
Hudibras  to  his  Lady : 

Forgive  me,  Fair,  and  only  blame 
Th'  extravagancy  of  my  fliame, 
Since  'tis  too  much  at  once  to  show 
Excess  of  love  and  temper  too.$ 


♦  Semi-attached  Couple,  ch.  iv.,  xxix.,  &c  t  Ibid.,  ch.  xxxUL 

}  Ch.  xlv.  §  Heroical  Epistle  of  Hudibras  to  his  Lady. 
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EUBUG  MEN,  AND  PREETI  WOMSN.* 

'  Whbk  we  saw  the  iifie-  of.  Miis.  Dawson's:  liciavam^  we^  faocisdrtlMlt 
albeit  wistten  by  a  lady,,  they  might "  mean,  misebief.''  BtocoIleeti4M»<£ 
a;  deceased  prime  miiiifiterweDe  revived^,  and  memory  even  wumfereiti^ 
those:  loves  of  distant  agesrfor  which  a  world  was  syup^^xised  to  haAro'beMfc 
well  lost.  Independent,  however,  of  the  author'fit  owl  £mc  i^mufy  w»  hadi 
a  aeenrity  against  anything  wrong. 

When  the  works  of  a  poeinow  seldom  xead  were  given  ta»  the- woridh 
they  were  announced,  as  having^been  written  *^  in  fiumiUac  CEserqicA  wilk 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;"t  ^^i  Mss*  J>awson  was,,in  likor  maABM^  descaQbed.ilii 
her  pi:^lUher's  adreitisement  as  ^*'  the  fioiend.  and  eomeapoodeaEit  of  Wask" 
ington  Indng ;''  a  comnumion  £rom  which<  no^Ung  bad  coidd  pvoeaedL 
In.  place  of  a  duronicle  o£  Uaisons^  dan^ereuses^  we  have  9MBathuig  moMb 
like  Willis's  <'  People  I  have  Met..'^  Few  perso^as.  baser  had  bettor,  op- 
portunities than  Mrs.  Dawson  of  compiling  suob.  a  book^  She^  wisic  ve-* 
I^^  to  a  noble  fEunily ;.  ei^pyed  some  of  the  best  society  ali  fomgoi 
courts  ;  and  travelled  during  a  period  that  was  full  of  interesting:  BMwi  ■ 
niscences  connected  with  the  g^ieat  events  of  modeca  history*.. 

From  such  advantagea  as  these  we  expected  aomething  mose  tbeA  thi» 
ordinary  gossip  of  the  continental  Eoglidb..  We  can-  appeal  for  ouetmi^JbT* 
fulness,  to  the  spirits  of  the  deps^ed,  from  Ariatarchus  downmard%.wbfiiift 
we  say  tbat(w^  took  these  volumes  in  band  with  the  intentiooiof  beii^.*iBMWT 
than  usually  amiable.  Never  had  we  greater  diffieuUy  la  caiBrjw^  ^ 
good  intention  into  effect.  It  has  been  said  tbat.gtylealoQeiia  a  mtar^ft 
open  8esa$ne  I  to  success^  Mrs.  DawsonVis^  flowing  and  agjreeaUii.  We 
musib  take  exception,  to  suck  idtrases  as^  <'  she  Kfted  (^  of  tin  wUt* 
shoulder.  iC  long  waving  ringleti; '  but  they  are  noH  fre^uenit ;  and  iT  wm 
looked  to  style  alone,  we  should  have  little  to  oomplaiuf  of  hegrondLar 
flowery  redundancy..  We  have  ^^  words,,  words,,  weinils  r  bujb  ^  mattaff^* 
is  bt  the  most:  part— iC  we  may  ixae  Sbs.  D&wson'a  o.wn  mode  Qf:< 
sion — as  slight  as  the  web  of  gossan^or  d»aA  fleajta  ^crosct  one^St] 
a.  summer  evening,  j; 

As  the  anecdotes  which  she  introduces  have  no  coAneaiein.  witk  < 

other  either  in  subject  or  date,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  take  the  first 
or  last  as  an  example.  She  begins  wilh  some*  stories  of  the  court  of 
Murat  at  the  period  of  his  fall^;  but  wilth  the  exception  of  an  account  of 
his  last  parting  with  his  queen,^  they  are  of  liltTe-  value.     In  another 

*  Princes,  Public  Men,  and  Pretty  Women  *.  ]E^isQdea.ln«BeaLl4i&.  ^  Horn 
Dawson.  Two  Yote.  Bentley:  1864.  Advertised  as  "  Public  Men  and*  Pwtty 
Women,"  by  Mrs.  Flora  Dawson,  "the  Friend  and' Correspondent  of  Washington 
Irving." 

t  "  Certaine  learned  and  elegant  Workes  of  the  Right  Honorable  Fulke  Lord 
Brooke,  written  in  his  youth  and  familiar  exercise  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  Lon- 
don, 1633— about  five  years  after  he  was  murd^^  by  his  servant. 

t  For  exainple,  she  has  such  passageaas^thefioUoving.  She  is  speaking  of  the 
squadron  off  Toulon  in  the  severe  winter  of  1813-14:  But  spring  approaches,  and 
her  soft  gales  waft  stoeet  perfume  from  the  shore;  thefruit4rees  are  blossoming  white  and 
red;  the  song  of  birds  is  heard;  though  it  cannot  reach  our  sailors*  ears  ;  for  them  there  is 
still  only  the  dashing  of  the  waves  and  the  roar  of  the  coimmw.— Vol  ii.  p.  214. 
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papor  she  9Sknb»  to  thiww  »  new  ltg»iit  upon  the  historidal  aceoont  oF  the 
retttVD  of  ttte  ^ag  of  SaaroHy  ta- welcome  Napoleoa  ta  I>resden  in  1813: 
Ifr  only  Bb€M¥9,  however,  that  one  of  the^  regents  he  had*  appointed  was 
opposed  to- his  leaving*  K^ntgjBteiB  ^  and^ifhe  rest  of  the  nanratrve  relates 
t9^  the  domestic  afflicttone^  of  theregent  himself.  Fdlewing  this  we  have 
the» private  history  of  a  German  Biuebeard,  who,  "like  many  ^ndowew^ 
(eagre  Mr*.  Efewson),  *'  tibe  more-he  had  loved  his  wife,  the  more  he  wanted^ 
aoother:'*  his  connuhiaf  afibcHon  seems  to*  have  growfk  wWi  what  it 
fed-  on.  Many,  too^  arc  the^  ordinary  incidents  of  travel,  such  asi  the 
fuo4»  etfpTJio  oi'  the  ApeaBines,  or  the  prooesstone  of  the  Misericordia  at 
Florence,  which  it  is  attempted,  hy  a  romantic  and  exaggerated  tone,  to- 
ele^ra4?e  into  something  remarkable.  One  of  our  contemporaries  points 
oatlthe  story  of  the  Vivandiere  as  ''^one  of  the  hest  written  in  the  col- 
lectioUj  and  by  far  the  most  interesting."  To  us  it  seems  that  whatever 
mevii  it  may  possess  is  destroyed  by  the  improbability  of  a  Donna  del 
B^^meniO' ^ivm^'  a-  e«p  of  poisoned  brandy  to  every  wounded  officer 
who  £»U  m  her  way,  simply  beeause  the  Emperor,  and  her  husband^s- 
colonel,  had  refused  her  hi»  discharge. 

We  willingly  turn  to-  something  better.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
Mrs.  Dawson's  work  is  the  paper  on  the  UndHunted.  Ber  stirring 
aneedotes  of  Captain  Usher  remind  ue  of  what  British  aMmien  have 
been  eapable^  of  achieving ;  and  we  cordially  agree  with  her  that^  when 
their  services  are  agaki  required^  it  will  be  fbund  that  "  the  vigour  of 
Englishmen  has  not  subsided  ;  their  courage-has  not  waxed  faibt." 

Some  of  these  aneedotes  we  shall  copy.  If  we  occasionally  omit  or 
chmge  a  word  or  two,  the  fair  author  nrast  pardon  us  in  consideration  of 
the  many  we  shall  have  transcribed.  She^  ii9  speakings  of  the  patriotie 
feeling  which  then  prevailed. 

**  The  same  spiritj"  she  says,  "  pervaded- all  ranks.  Sir  Thomas  Fsher, 
when  only  a  midshipman,  being  ord^ad  to  keep  hi»  bed  fronr  severe 
fever,  in  sick  quarters  at  Dartmouth,  there  learnt  that  the  Republican 
fleet  wtte  at  sea,  and  Lord  Howe  about  to  sail  in  pursuit  He  sprang 
front  hie  bed  ;  procured-  a  herse ;  and  rode  at  a  break-neek  pace  across 
country  from  Dartmouth  to  Brixham,  where-  he  arrived  just  in  time  to- 
get  on  board  his  ship  before  she  sailed'.** 

When  a  man  does*  such  a  thing  as  this^  he  must  be  in  earnest;  Cela 
vm  sans^dire, 

Afr  a.  later  period  it  is-  officially  reported  t^at,  "  anodiep  diashing  ser- 
vice has  been  performed^  by  Lieutenant  Usher.  With  but  six  men  he 
landed  on  the  Fkeneh  ceast^  at  midnight^  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  eastibof  Bertheaume;  sui^prised  a  signal-post,  obtame<£ 
poeetesion  of  t^e  enemy's  private  signals,  and  locked  up  t^e  guard  in  a 
roem^  bringing  off  theipeonrmanding  officer;"' 

On  another  occasion,  '^-On  the  7th  of  May,  1808,  at  diaylight,  off  dpe 
Trafalgar,  a  fleet  was  discovered  of  nineteen  of  the  enemy'»  slnps,  namely, 
seven  well-armed  wairvessda  and  twelve  Spaniak  merchantmen.  Captaia 
Usher  was  then  in  command  of  the  Redwing^  of  only  eight^eaguns;  never- 
theless he  immediately  made  all  sail  to  close  with  them  and  cut  off  their 
retreat  to  leeward ;  he  did  not  get  within  point-blank  range  till  seven 
o'clock,  when  they  opened  fire,  formed  a  line  abreast,  and  swept  towards 
the  Eedwing,  displaying  more  than  their  usual  confidence.     Against  this 
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fonnidable  force  Captain  Usher  coDtinued  to  advance,  carefully  ordering 
his  men  to  reserve  their  first  fire,  on  which  he  felt  the  action  would 
depend,  till  they  were  abreast  of  the  DiligenU  (bearing  the  broad  pen- 
dant of  the  Spanish  commodore),  and  he  placed  his  best  marksmen  at 
the  guns.  The  boarding-nettings  were  at  the  same  time  kept  down  to 
tempt  the  enemy  on.  Having  thus  prepared  for  meeting  her  foes,  the 
gallant  crew  of  the  Redwing  were  permitted  to  give  three  cheers;  and 
at  this  signal  her  broadside  went  off  like  a  single  gun.  The  DiHgente^ 
cut  open  fore  and  aft,  gave  two  or  three  heavy  rolls,  then  turned  over, 
and  went  down  with  all  on  board.*  The  Boreas^  her  consort,  speedily 
shared  the  same  fate.  Before  nine  o'clock  two  more  had  disappeared ; 
and,  in  short,  the  upshot  of  this  strange  contest  between  the  little  Med- 
wing  and  her  numerous  opponents,  was,  that  with  her  eighteen  guns  she 
captured  and  destroyed  seventeen  vessels  of  the  enemy  !" 

The  next  (which  refers  to  an  earlier  date)  is  an  instance  of  individual 
daring.  It  was  important  to  have  correct  information  as  to  the  French 
fleet,  lying  at  Brest  Sir  Thomas  Usher,  then  a  lieutenant  in  command 
of  the  Colpoys,  undertook  the  danger  and  responsibility  of  a  task  which, 
had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  enemy,  would  probably 
have  involved  him  in  the  degrading  punisnment  of  a  spy. 

'<  Choosing  a  clear  starlight  night,  for  hb  object  was  to  see — he  must 
take  the  chances  of  being  seen — he  actually  entered  Brest  harbour  in  a 
four-oared  gig,  rowed  deliberately  along  the  whole  French  line^  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  sail,  and  took  an  accurate  survey  of  all.  He 
was  not  discovered  till  he  came  abreast  of  the  admiral's  ship.  The  shot 
was  instantly  poured  down  on  every  side  of  him.  Two  boats  from  the 
harbour  immediately  gave  chase ;  twelve  more  from  the  vessels  outside 
joined  in  the  pursuit.  Nevertheless  he  effected  his  retreat  without  loss, 
and  was  ^labled  to  s^ive  the  commander'  of  our  Channel  fleet  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  been  so  long  endeavouring  to  obtain.*' 

These  were  the  deeds  from  which  Dihdin  drew  his  inspiration. 

Sir  Thomas  Usher  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Dawson's  faUier,  to  whom  he 
addressed  a  letter,  now  first  published,  giving  an  account  of  the  £mperor 
Napoleon  as  his  passenger  in  the  Undaunted  to  Elba.  We  may  mere- 
fore  receive  what  she  gives  us  as  authentic. 

In  another  part  of  her  work  we  have  the  sad  history  of  a  young 
Russian  officer  and  his  betrothed,  which  is  affecting  because  she  assures 
us  that  it  is  true.  In  manner  it  too  much  reminds  one — like  other  of 
her  papers— of  the  contributions  to  those  small  volumes  that-,  in  our 
younger  days,  used  annually  to  spread  their  Ught  wings  of  scarlet  and 
of  goldy  upheld  for  a  while  by  a  scant  infusion  of  higher  talent. 

Time  might  be  worse  spent  than  in  reading  Mrs.  Dawson's  volumes: 
there  are  many  persons  who  would  not  spend  it  better.  It  is  this,  in  fact, 
which  induces  our  Bentleys  to  spe9ulate  in  such  works,  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  them  sometimes  pay. 

*  There  was  nothing  new,  it  seems,  in  the  fate  of  the  Alabama, 
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STRATHMORE ; 

OR,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

A  LTPE  EOMANCE. 

Br  THE  Author  op  "  Granville  db  Vigne,"  &c. 

Part  the  Eighteenth. 

L 

THE  B08E8  OF  THE  8PBING. 

It  was  the  early  springtide  of  the  year.  The  broad  sunny  waters 
down  by  Sheen  lay  cool  and  tranquil  in  the  light ;  the  woodland  was  in 
its  first  glad  freshness;  the  glades  and  gardens  sweeping  to  the  edge,  and 
the  white  glistening  walls  of  villas  through  the  trees,  were  warm  in  the 
noon  brightness ;  and  it  was  restful  and  lovely  here,  in  a  bend  of  the 
stream,  beechen-sheltered,  and  with  mossy  islands  breaking  the  wide  river, 
and  drooping  their  willows  lazily  into  its  waves.  Down  the  stream 
floated  a  boat  shaped  like  the  Greek  feluccas,  a  graceful  water-toy,  with 
sails  like  the  silver  seagull's  wings,  and  gold  arabesques  glistening  on 
its  white  carved  sides,  and  azure  cushions  piled  in  fairy  luxury  on  its 
couch ; — ^the  nautilus-barge  of  a  Nereid  were  not  more  daintily  fair. 
And  on  the  shore,  under  the  sheltering  trees,  a  woman  sat  wearily 
watching  its  course,  half  in  apathy,  half  in  fascination.  She  was  tired, 
travel-worn,  haggard,  heart*sick,  where  she  sat,  restino;  drearily  there, 
looking  out  with  sunken,  sun-blind  eyes  blankly  over  tne  stretch  of  the 
waters ;  and  she  gazed  as  though  bound  by  a  spell  at  the  joyous  sweep 
of  the  Greek  felucca :  they  were  in  contrast  so  strange — she,  the  bitter, 
hopeless,  beggared  woman,  crouching  in  the  shadow,  and  that  bird-like 
boat  winging  its  way  through  the  light,  with  the  sun  on  its  snow-white 
sails! 

And  she  thotight  of  her  Past,  when  her  course  through  life  had  been 
proud,  and  patrician,  and  cloudless,  and  in  the  light  of  a  noontide  sun, 
like  the  course  of  that  boat  through  the  waters  ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  glided  the  nver^felucca,  while  on  its  cushions  lay  a 
young  girl  in  the  first  dawn  of  her  youth,  the  awnings  of  azure  silk 
above  her  head,  a  pile  of  hothouse  roses  lying  in  her  lap,  the  sunlight 
falling  on  the  fairness  of  her  face,  bright  with  a  softer  glo^  still— the 
glory  of  a  life  without  a  shadow,  of  a  joy  without  a  wish.  She  who  sat 
on  the  shore  looked  and  noted  her  with  envying,  evil  gaze;  she  knew  her 
not,  but  youth,  joy,  peace,  the  purples  of  the  aristocratic  order,  the  glad- 
ness of  a  loveliness  gracious  and  beloved,  these  were  accursed  and  abhor- 
rent in  die  si^ht  of  the  Outcast : — they  had  once  been  her  own,  though 
now  there  waited  for  her  but  the  sepulchre  of  Age,  the  grave  of  Beg- 
gary. 

Nearer  yet  floated  the  ftary  felucca,  as  though  bearing  a  Water-Fay 
to  her  river  home,  to  her  golden  throne  reared  in  the  snowy  bell  of  the 
lotus-flower ;— floated  till  it  was  moored  at  a  landing-stair  close  to  where 
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the  solitary  wanderer  sat,  who  never  moved,  bat  gazed  still,  with  the 
stupor  of  weariness  at  the  toy-barge  and  its  ft^ight,  as  its  young  queen 
rose  horn  her  azure  nest,  ajid  passed  over  the  carpets  her  attendants 
threw  down  before  her  feet,  with  a  group  of  girl-patricians  like  herself 
sunny  as  the  momingi 

Her  white  and  delicate  skirts  almost  swept  the  dust-stained  dress  of 
the  lonely  woman  where  she  sat ;  and  she  looked  down  on  her  compas- 
sionately, pausing  with  that  generous  and  loving  pity  for  all  who  sorrowed 
and  were  in  need,  that  was  the  divine  instinct  of  a  nature  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  its  own  gladness,  would  fiua  have  decreed  that  none  should 
suffer. 

"  You  are  ill  ?"  she  asked  gently^  while  the  odour  of  the  roses  that 
filled  her  hands  was  wafted  to  the  travel-tlr^d  wanderer. 

"  I  am  very  weaxy  !'* 
.  The  words  had  a  heart-sick  depth  of  misery,  and  the  voice  which 
uttered  them  was  strangely  contrasted  with  the  want  and  desolation  of 
her  loneliness— sweet,  rich,  and  full  of  musie  still. 

The  contrast  struck  upon  the  young  girl's  ear^  and  she  paused,  while 
her  £ur  eyes,  in  whose  depths  the  sunlight  lay,  gazed  down  on  the  hollow, 
sunken,  haggard  face  at  whose  look  she  shuddered,  even  while  it  touched 
her  to  yet  deeper  pity,  for  there  were  in  it  somediing  of  fearful  beauty, 
of  wild  grace,  that  nothing  could  destroy  save  death  itself. 

'^  Let  me  ^id  you,"  she  said,  stooping,  while  she  dropped  some  gold 
into  the  wanderer's  lap,  the  sweet  and  gracioua  compassion  of  the  words 
robbing  the  alms  of  all  bitterness  thafr  might  lie  to  poverty  in  the  charity 
of  wealth.  "  This  is  but  little ;  but  if  you  come  up  to  the  house,  we  may 
be  able  to  relieve  you  more." 

The  woman  looked  upon  her,  still  with  a  blank  stupor  and  au  e?il 
envy  blended  in  her  gaze;  and  the  sun  shone  on  them— together;  the 
wanderer,  with  the  cuirkness  of  desolation  and  ,the  shame  of  evil  years 
upon  her,  and  the  young  girl,  with  the  sun  bright  on  her  fair  and  fi^e 
loveliness,  on  the  fragrant  burden  of  flowers  that  she  bore,  on  the  light 
gold  of  her  perfumy  hair,  and  the  beautiful  smile  of  innocence  soilless, 
of  love  fearless,  less  on  her  lips  than  in  her  eyes,  as  though  the  sool 
were  best  told  in  them. 

She  moved  to  pass  onward  from  the  Pariah  who  crouched  there  in  die 
beechen  shadow ;  but  as  she  moved  she  saw  the  eyes,  which  had  Bashed 
with  something  of  proud«  shrinking  pain  at  the  gold  had  fallen  into 
her  lap,  fasten  on  and  follow,  with  wistful,. thirsty  look,  the  blossom  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  roses;— such  a  look  as.  an  exile  gives  on  a  foreign  j 
soil  to  flowers  he  remembers,  in  hia  native  land,  whiUier  he  can  nerer 
again  return.  With  an  impulse  of  divine  compassion,  with  a  gesture  of 
beautiful  grace,  she  gave  tita  rich. clusters  to  tne  lonely  and  traveUwom 
wanderer. 

"  You  love  flowers?.    Take  them,  they  will  comfort  you.'* 

While  the  soiltness  of  the  pitying  words,  still  lingered  on  the  air^  in 
charity  more  angel-like  than  the  grading  charitiea  of  earth,  she  mt 
onward  with  her  fair,  bright  group  of  girlish  aristocratic  youth,  soon  kit 
to  tight  in  the  foliage  of  the  villa  woodlands:;  and  Marion  Vavasour  sat 
in  the  gloom]  beside  the  reedy  waters,  with  the.  roses  lying  in  her  1% 
and  their  dreamy,  fragrance  rising  heavy  with  the  perfiime  of  the.  Pas^ 
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They  were  ih«  flowMft  of  her  sovereignty,  the  flowers  of  her  symbol^ 
she  had  loved  them  with  th*  poetic  ao4  artistw  fS^oy  whiob  so  strangely 
mingled  with  her  panther  eruelty,  her  muederoua  wantonness  ;  i^  thpu- 
sand  buried  hours'  lay  coiled  Cox  her  in  the  shut  leaves  of  the  mosa^laden 
budb,  a  thousand  inemiMries  uprose  for  her  with  the  rich  sweetness  of 
their  odorous^  dewe>  her  youth,  her  loveliness,  her  poweiv  all  the  golden 
glories  that  were,  for  ever  dead  were,  sepulchred  for  her  in  the  closed  corct 
of  those  scarlet  roses. 

Beggared  by  the  arrest  which  had  spared  her  liberty,  but  had  confis- 
cated all  that  she  possessed  and  had  banished  her  the  city ;  beggared 
more  utterly  yet  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  she  had  been  bound 
for  the  New  World ;  she,  who  had  been  more  brutal  and  more  pitiless  in 
the  days  of  her  triumph  than  was  ever  beast  of  the  desert  goaded  and 
ravening  for  prey,  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  desolation,  of  misery, 
of  keen  and  bitter  want,  of  wild  and  impotent  despair ;  and,  still  de» 
Dying  God,  believed  at  last  in  Retribution. 

And  she  sat  there  looking  blankly  and  blindly  down  on  the  frosh  frA<> 
grant  rose»  that  the  compassion  of  a  soilless  life  had  laid  upon  those 
hands  crime-stained  as  the  murderer's  palm  ;  and  she  drank  in,,  as  with 
desert-thirst,  the  fragrance  that  bore  to  her  the  perfume  of  her  youth, 
the  fragrance  of  tlie  emblems  of  her  Past  A  step  roused  her :  she 
looked  up,  wearily,  from  her  stupor: 

"  Who  was  it  gave  me  these?'* 

He  who  was  passing,  an  old  ferry-boatman,  paused : 

^^  An  angel  on  earth  a'most,  Qrod  keep  her !  The  great  minister's 
young  bride.  He's  cold  as  ice  to  look  at,  but  they  do  say  he  just  worships 
her.** 

"IF^oisshe?" 

There  was  a  terrible  hurrying  eagerness  in  the  quiver  of  her  voice. 

"  His  lordship's  wife,  I  tell  ye,  tl^  Lady  Cecil  Strathmore." 

"  Strathmore !" 

The  boatman  had  passed  onward,  and  ha  did  not  hear  the  echoed 
name,  in  whose  dry,  thirsty,  stifled  cry  ran  the  intensity  of  hate.  From, 
where  she  sat  in  the  heart^sickness  of  ftitigue  and  of  privation,  she 
sprang  up  as  a  panther  springs  from  its  lair  at  scent  of  its  foe  and 
its  prey,  her  limbs  once  more  instinct  ¥wth  eager  life,  her  form  qui«- 
v^ng  with  passion.  She  dashed  the  roses  down  on  the  wet  swArd  and 
trod  them  beneath  her  feet,  till  their  beauty  was  ruined,  and  trampled 
from  all  likeness  of  itself,  even  as  was  her  own*  She  flung  out  into  the 
river  depths,  with  loathing  gesture,  the  gold  that  had-  been  given  by 
that  tender  and  gentle  pity ;  in  want  and  weariness,  in  poverty  and 
despair,  footsore,  and'  with  none  to  give  her  bread,  a  wanderer,  and 
knowing  not  when  night  should  Ml  where  she  should  lay  her  head,  she 
cast  Qut  to  the  waters'  waste  the  alms  that  were  of  his  wealdi  1  The 
insanity  of  a  blind,  reckless,  cruerhate  possessed  her;  the  hate,  long- 
chained,  ba£9ed,  powerless  to  find  its  vengeance ;  the  hate  which  was 
athiiet  to  coil  itself  with  deadly  poisonofolds  about  the  li&  that  was 
omnipotent  and  honoured  amidst  men,  and  hiss  back  in  his  ear  the  words 
by  which  he  once  had  doomed  her :  "  Such  mercy  as  you  gare,  I  give  to 
you — ^no  more !" 

At^last,  at  last,  she  had  learned  where  to  strike  ^  andthpugh  herh^nds 
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were  emptr  now,  tome  weapon  UmU  wooM  deal  the  dealh-Uow  to  his  fife 
through  what  he  lored  woofd  not  be  Umg  unfoond. 

To  that  reckleM  and  timta  lost,  what  were  the  gentleness  of  the 
beaatifiil  youth  which  had  paosed  to  pity  the  suffmng,  the  divine 
compassioQ  which  had  succoured  the  stranger  and  the  desolate  ? — to  the 
sool  that  was  seared  with  evil  and  envy,  and  the  deep  guilt  of  mur- 
derous passions,  they  were^  alas !  but  as  oil  to  the  burning,  but  as  fbd  to 
flame. 


IL 

THE  SHAKK  DT  THB  SHADOW. 

Wh£K  the  night  fell  orer  the  river-maisonnette,  which  had  been  one 
of  the  countless  bridal-gifts  of  the  Cabinet  Minister  to  his  young  love 
(and  where  they  came  at  the  close  of  most  weeks,  that  in  the  bril- 
liance and  fever  of  the  world  she  had  now  entered  she  should  not 
wholly  lose  the  freshness  and  the  solitude  in  which  she  had  dwelt  from 
infancy,  and  which  had  made  the  waters,  and  the  woodlands,  and  the 
sweep  of  free  forest  winds  the  life  of  Lucille's  life),  Marion  Vavasour, 
unseen,  made  her  way  through  the  aisles  of  the  giurdens,  stealing  with 
noiseless  footfall,  as  the  panther  through  the  jungles.  Her  youth  for 
ever  dead,  her  loveliness  for  ever  lost,  no  end  left  for  her  but  beggared 
misery  and  wretched  age,  and  the  death-bed  of  the  homeless  and  the  out- 
cast, she  had  but  one  goal,  one  passion,  one  future — revenge ;  and  like 
the  panther  she  could  crouch  waiting  with  untired  patience  for  the  hour 
when  her  spring  could  never  miss.  Love  she  had  never  known,  save  for 
her  own  beauty,  her  own  guilty  power ;  but  hate,  the  cruel,  cowardly, 
wanton,  vengeful  nature  of  Marion  Vavasour — a  woman  in  her  wicked- 
ness as  in  her  weakness,  in  her  crimes  as  in  her  cowardice — knew  in  its 
deadliest  and  most  ruthless  desire.  Not  with  philtre  or  with  steel  had  she 
any  thought  to  destroy  what  she  hated;  her  hand  would  have  shaken 
theref  for  her  heart  would  have  shrank  from  the  physical  peril  that  would 
have  recoiled  on  herself;  true  to  her  sex,  she  thirsted  for  a  more  cruel  and 
a  more  craven  vengeance;  she  longed  to  destroy  by  some  subtler  torture- 
to  say  to  him,  as  he  had  said  to  her,  <^  You  shall  live  to  suffer !" 

She  made  her  way,  shunning  detection,  through  the  still,  cool  avenues 
and  gardens,  where  the  starlight  was  trembling  in  the  white  spray  of 
fountains,  and  the  linden-leaves  were  filling  the  night  with  their  odour. 
She  had  no  purpose,  no  object,  save  to  watch  as  the  snake  watches  what 
it  dares  not  attack ;  save  to  feed,  by  looking  on  its  goal,  the  hate  which 
fastened  full  as  brutally  on  the  young  life  .which  had  been  filled  with 
merciful  compassion  for  her  loneliness  and  poverty  as  on  his  which  had 
bade  her  perish  in  the  darkness  of  the  waters  and  left  her  to  sink  down- 
ward to  her  g^ave. 

Her  eyes  gazed  round  as  she  moved  onward ;  the  scent  of  the  air,  the 
gleam  of  the  statues  among  the  foliage,  the  voices  of  the  nightingales 
thrilling  through  the  silence— they  belonged  to  her  Past ! — and  the  soul 
of  this  woman,  hungering  for  her  lost  life,  knew  no  passion  but  to  destroy 
those  who  now  dwelt  in  the  paradise  from  whose  gates^the  flaming  sword 
of  a  pitiless  vengeance  had  driven  her  forth  to  ike  desert     She  stole  on, 
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shrouded  by  the  fitful  moonlight,  till  she  found  her  way  to  a  marble 
terrace,  where  some  of  the  windows  still  stood  open  to  the  night ;  and, 
sheltered  b^  the  ilex  foliage,  Marion  Vavasour  crept  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  gazed  mto  Lucille's  bridal-home.  Kneeling  there,  she  could  see  the 
long  Tista  of  the  lighted  chambers,  which  had  a  few  moments  past  been 
filled  by  the  guests  of  the  great  Statesman,  a  small,  choice  gathering, 
the  roll  of  whose  carriages  still  echoed  through  the  still  night  that  was 
stealing  into  the  Sabbath  dawn.  The  dank  dews  fell  chili  upon  her 
brow,  her  limbs  were  stiff  and  weary,  she  was  a-hungered  and  roofless, 
and  had  no  clanship  save  with  the  great  outcast  multitudes,  whose  name 
is  legion  and  whose  portion  wretchedness; — and  she  gazed  upon  the 
light  and  luxury  and  beauty,  the  rich  colouring  and  delicate  hues,  and 
gleaming  marbles  veiled  in  the  warm  clusters  of  countless  blossoms,  where 
what  Strathmore  loved,  lived  in  his  honour  and  his  shelter,  in  the  grace  of 
earliest  youth  and  in  the  purples  of  grandest  power  I 

A  sickly  and  deadly  envy  shivered  through  her  veins,  and  she  stretched 
nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  reared  snake  darts  from  out  the  shadow  its 
hooded  head  and  poisoned  barb. 

She,  kneeling  there  without,  saw  Strathmore  in  the  white,  warm  light 
within ;— and  where  he  stood  his  head  was  bowed,  while  on  the  coldness 
of  his  face  was  that  deep  and  softened  tenderness  which  never  came  there 
save  for  one.  They  were  alone,  and  Lucille  leaned  against  him ;  her  arms 
were  wound  about  his  neck,  and  while  his  hand  caressed  the  light  wealth 
of  her  hair,  her  eyes  looked  upward  into  his  with  that  love  which  was  the 
holiest  and  fairest  thing  which  had  entered  in  with  the  ambitions,  the  pas- 
:sions,  and  the  remorse,  of  a  great  and  evil  life. 

They  were  so  near,  that  she  who  watched  without  could  see  the  look 
with  which  the  eyes  that  had  spoken  their  mute,  merciless  doom  to  her 
when  he  had  loosed  her  to  the  fury  of  the  seas,  gazed  down  on  the  young 
loveliness  gathered  to  his  bosom  ;  so  near,  that  she  could  hear  the  voice 
which  had  bade  her  perish  in  the  devouring  waters,  soften  to  more  than 
woman's  tenderness,  in  answer  to  the  fond  words  whose  happy  murmur 
filled  the  silence : 

'*  Ah !  if  it  were  not  to  wish  you  less  honoured  and  less  great,  I 
ahould  wish  we  were  always  alone,  and  that  Lucille  never  lost  you  to  the 
world !" 

'*  Lucille  never  loses  me  to  the  world,  for  never  is  she  one  hour  from 
my  thoughts,  though  the  world  claims  my  time  and  my  presence !" 

And  as  those  answering  words  echoed  on  the  stillness  of  the  midnight 
to  the  ear  of  the  hidden  watcher  without,  she  saw  at  last  the  single  place 
in  his  armour  of  proof  where,  if  one  poisoned  arrow  ever  pievced,  the 
mailed  and  kingly  life  must  reel  and  fall ;  and  a  hideous  whisper  hissed 
from  her  own  blanched,  fevered  lips/ "  He  loves  her — he  loves  her  1" 

Through  the  stilbess  there  trembled  the  low  sigh  of  that  perfect  joy 
which,  like  the  hush  of  noon,  is  silenced  by  its  own  intensity,  as  Lucille 
looked  upward  to  his  face  which,  cold  and  changeless  for  all  others,  to  her 
ever  wore  that  gentle  tenderness  which,  so  long  hers  from  her  guardian, 
was  a  hundred-fold  hers  from  her  husband. 

^^  Ah !  how  beautiful  it  is  to  live !"  she  murmured;  and  the  words  of 
happiness  which  had  never  known  even  a  dream  of  pain,  of  love  which 
lent  its  own  divinity  to  all  existence,  stole  to  the  strained  ear  and  thirsty 
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Irate  of  the  woman  with  whom  to  five  had  been  t6  eiQ,  and  who  had  but 
One  seared  and  cruel  pasiion  left^^the  MMsion  to  destroy. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  the  lips  raisea  to  him  with  their  >happy  words: 

<<  Thank  God  it  is  so  for  yen,  my  darling  1" 

**  *  For  OS  !'-*-ye«.     For  me  while  for  you." 

She  nettled  nearer  to  his  heart,  while  her  voice  was  atill  hashed  in  ite 
deep  dreamy  sweetness. 

**  I  wish  there  were  no  suiFering  for  any.  I  eaunot  bear  to  think  that 
.there  is  so  much  pain  on  earth.  <^an  you  ?  I  saw  a  woman  in  Want  to-- 
day (  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me.  Her  face  has  haunted  me  ever  sibqe.; 
it  looked  so  tastf  so  full  of  evil,  yet  so  full  of  weariness.  Why  is  it  that 
some  faces  look  like  that  P*' 

**  Do  not  seek  to  know,  ray  child ;  you  could  never  even  dteam.'' 

^*  She  grieved  me,  too,"  pursued  Lucille,  while  the  light  Irom  above 
fell  white  and  soft  upon  her  where  she  leaned  against  him,  her  head  rest- 
ing on  his  breast,  the  pearls  woven  in  her  shining  hair,  the  costly  laces  of 
her  delicate  dress  trailing  on  the  floor,  with  the  bright  flowers  flung  here 
and  there  upon  them.  *'  She  sat  so  haggard  and  so  desolate  by  the  fi?er 
all  alone.  It  must  be  so  terrible  to  be  alone  !  I  thought  the  very  poorest 
had  some  one  to  love  them?" 

^*  But  die  was  left  less  desolate  when  you  had  seen  her,  Lucille." 

He  knew  that  her  loving  and  compassionate  nature  had  no  pleasure 
greater  than  in  giving  rest  and  succour  to  all  who  were  in  need,  and  he 
let  her  spend  his  wealth  as  widely  as  she  would  in  charity;  every  fur  and 
gracious  mercy  traced  to  her,  every  blessing  that  fell  on  her  from  the  lives 
she  aided,  rejoiced  him. 

^'  I  am  afraid  nothing  could  help  her  v^ry  much,"  she  answered  him, 
musingly,  in  the  voice  which  had  become  to  nim  the  sweetest  music  that 
earth  held,  it  was  so  full  of  joy !  *<  She  looked  so  longingly  at  my  roses; 
they  might  have  been  the  faces  of  familiar  friends  I  I  gave  tiiem  to  her. 
I  thought  they  might  comfort  her  if  she  loved  them  as  I  do." 

Over  his  face  passed  a  shadow  of  startled  fear,  of  disquietude,  heavy 
though  nameless ;  he  knew  not  why  nor  what  he  dreaded. 

'*  Your  roses !  It  was  strange  that  a  beggar  cared  ior  them, 
Lucille?" 

^'  Why  ?     Perhaps  they  recalled  to  her  some  happier  past." 

He  shuddered,  and  drew  her  to  hi^  bosom  with  a  gesture  of  passionato 
teod^mess. 

"  Dd  mi  speak  to  strange  people,  my  love,"  he  said,  rapidly  and 
uneasily.  "  You  are  too  young  to  discern  whom  it  is  fitting  you  should 
notice.     Let  none,  jsave  thoee  I  sanction,  ever  have  access  to  you." 

She  raised  her  face,  illumined  with  her  tender  ahd  beautiful  smile : 

^*  Ah !  I  love  to  have  anything  to  promise  you  and  to  obey  you  io.  I 
wish  you  gave  me  more>  then  you  would  know  how  Lucille  loves  you." 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  kissed  the  lips  which  had  so  Sweet  im  ek>qtt6noe 
fbr  Urn,  and  drew  her  with  £ond  cave  nova  ihe  breathof  the  night  breeie 
as  it  swept  through  the  opened  casemeats ;  his  frame,  firm  knit  is  steel, 
and  braced  by  deaert  heats  and  ocean  etorms,  felt  even  the  slight  chill- 
nees  in  the  Bummer  wind,  since  it -might  have  danger  ibr  the  early  fiagild 
Ufeihe  dherished. 
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Aad^  wlio  w«tched  without  with  boraiog,  jealous  eyes,  while  the 
ckurkocHS  brooded  over  her  hidiog-plaee,  where  she  crouched  as  a  serpent 
coils  beneath  the  leaves,  saw  him  lead  Lucille  through  the  long  vista  of 
light  and  w^urmth,  of  deep  r^naissaBoe  hues,  and  snow-white  marbles,  and 
xieh  trof^c  foliage,  until  their  forms  passed  from  her  sight,  and  she  faeaid 
the  distant  closing  of  a  door  £edling  behind  them.  Yet  she  knelt  thera 
45^11,  sheltered  by  the  leaves,  and  with  her  face  looking  out  into  the 
starlight,  haggard  and  lit  with  a  terrible  baffled  passionate  desire,  ravening 
for  its  prey;  knelt  there  until  the  light  died  out  from  the  windows, 
and  no  sound  stirred  the  silence  but  the  gentle  lulling  of  the  river,  and 
all  wcks  still  in  the  hush  of  sleep. 

The  night  was  serene,  the  winding  waters  mnrmured  in  tranquil 
measure  on  th^r'way,  the  stars  shone  down  in  holy  solemn  peace  ^  and 
€Ui  the  poisonous  snake  ateals,  dark  and  noiseless,  through  the  genUe  night 
where  none  behold  its  pestilential  trail,  Marion  Vavasour  stole  through 
^he  dark  fihelter  of  the  leaves,  looking  backward,  ever  backward,  to  where 
were  deep,  and  rest,  and  soft  dreams  only  stirred  by  as  soft  a  caress,  while 
like  the  death-hiss  of  the  snake  gliding  to  destroy,  the  whisper  hissed 
&om  her  set  lips :  **  He  loves  her  T — he  loves  her  I" 


IIL 

FBOM  THE  ALOES'  FLAME  COMES  FORTH  FRAOaANCE  AND  BITTERNESS. 

The  warm  light  of  an  odorous  fire,  made  of  wood  of  aloes  brought  firom 
the  East,  and  filling  the  air  with  its  incense-like  perfume,  shed  its  flicker- 
ing brightness  over  a  room  brilliant  and  luxurious  as  any  palace  chamber 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Hangings  of  azure  silk,  arabesques  of  gold, 
rich-hued  Guido  heads,  and  delicate  white  carvings,  art-trifles  of  rarest 
beauty,  and  flowers  scattered  in  profusion  everywhere,  bright  in  hothouse 
blossom,  were  lit  by  the  fire-gleam  into  such  a  mingled  mass  of  colouring 
as  artists  would  have  worshipped  in  its  chiar'oscuro.  Not  less  would  ^ey 
have  loved  the  face  on  which  the  fire  shed  its  glow  ;  the  soft,  fair,  thought- 
ful brow,  the  deep  spiritual  eyes,  the  lips  on  which  was  a  dreaming  smile 
of  joy  sweeter  than  lies  in  words.  There  was  a  light  upon  her  face  that 
had  never  been  there,  there  was  a  perfection  in  her  loveliness  that  it  had 
.never  before  reached,  as  Lucille  leant  back  in  a  low  chair,  gazing  into  the 
bright  wood  embers,  while  a.  large  greyhound  lay  stretehed  at  her  feet, 
and  the  warm  glow  played  upon  her  gold-flecked  hair,  in  the  twilight  of 
the  spring  day  which  had  grown  chilly  in  the  great  squares  of  patrieifui 
West  London,  six  months  after  her  marriage. 

She  was  alone,  but  her  reverie  was  sweeter  than  the  companionship- 0f 
any  save  of  one,  and  her  thoughts  were  fairer  dreamland  than  any  poetis 
song  or  romancist's  story  could  have  told  her.  Joyous,  and  without  even 
passing  shade,  as  her  caressed  andguarded  youth  had  been  from  the  days 
of  her  earliest  memory,  it  seemed  to  Lucille  that  «he  had  never  known 
Jiappiness  until  now;  now  that  she  was  his  own,  of  his  name,  in  hb  home, 
unsevered  from  liim,  and  dear  to  him  as  no  living  thing  had  ever  been. 

It  was  growing  very  dusk,  but  the  half-light,  the  unoertain  lustre 
crossed  and  deepened  by  the  shadows,  suited  her  imagioative  and  mediiar 
tive  JUkture.     Had  her  own  life  luiown  a  touch  of  twilight,  «he  would 
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have  learnt  to  find  the  twilight  hour  unendurable ;  her  days  were  full  of 
fanlight,  and  she  loved  the  weird  poetic  pause  between  the  day  and 
night. 

Suddenly  the  greyhound  rose  with  a  deep  bay,  shaking  his  silver  chain, 
Lucille  lifted  her  head  in  eager  listening  gladness ;  a  step  they  both 
knew  echoed  without,  the  door  opened  at  the  far  end  of  the  chamber, 
the  portiere  was  flung  back,  and  Strathmore  entered.  In  an  instant  she 
had  crossed  the  vast  length  of  the  apartment,  and  had  thrown  herself 
into  his  outstretched  arms  ;  her  face  flushed  with  delight,  her  eyes  gazing 
into  his  as  though  they  had  been  parted  not  for  hours  but  years. 

<<  My  darling !  my  darling  !"  murmured  Strathmore,  as  he  bent  over 
her;  and  in  his  eyes  as  they  looked  down  upon  her  it  mi^ht  be  read  that 
in  that  moment  at  least  he  was  happy  ;  it  might  be  seen  now  deeply  this 
man  could  love,  who,  by  a  fatal  error,  had  beueved  himself  as  cold,  as  he 
was,  of  a  truth,  inexorable.  He  led  her  forward  to  where  the  fragrant 
aloes'  flame  flung  out  its  ruddy  heat  upon  the  hearth,  and  as  he  sank 
into  a  couch  beside  the  fire,  she  threw  herself  down  at  his  feet,  resting 
her  bright  head  against  him,  while  his  arm  was  still  about  her.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  his  home  was  sacred  and  welcome  to  Strathmore; 
before,  his  home  had  been  to  him  but  a  residence  in  which  to  sleep,  to 
dine  rarely,  save  when  he  entertained  the  world,  to  keep  the  state  and 
pomp  requisite  to  his  public  position,  and  to  give  his  ministerial  banquets 
and  receptions ;  now  it  was  dear  to  him,  for  it  was  also  hers. 

"  What,  you  were  all  alone,  my  child,  and  in  the  twilight,  too  ?"  he 
said,  fondly,  as  his  hand  caressed  the  brightness  of  her  hair. 

She  looked  up,  while  the  firelight  shone  in  her  eyes  and  on  the  ra- 
diance of  her  face. 

'<  I  would  always  rather  be  alone  when  you  are  not  with  me.  It  is 
solitude  without  you  wherever  I  am,  and  if  I  am  quite  alone  there  is 
nothing  to  break  my  thoughts  of  you." 

"  Lucille !  you  should  not  love  me  so  well." 

She  looked  up  still  with  a  smile  which  spoke  beyond  words. 

"  Love  b  all  I  have  to  pay  you  in.     I  cannot  give  too  much." 

" Pay  me!  Inm  the  debtor." 

She  did  not  know  the  meaning  from  which  his  answer  sprung,  while 
her  arms  were  wound  about  his  neck,  and  her  kisses  were  on  his  cheek, 
that  was  hollowed  and  worn  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  ambition  and  the 
unceasing  conflict  of  contested  power.  Her  caresses,  her  tenderness, 
her  infinite  and  beautiful  devotion  to  him,  were  ever  new,  ever  sweet  to 
Strathmore ;  with  any  other  he  might  probably  have  been  satiated  and 
wearied  before  now,  with  Lucille  he  was  never  tired  of  gazing  on  the 
fairness  of  her  face,  and  he  could  never  hear  too  much  of  her  &nd  and 
fervent  words.  He  had  loved  her  ere  he  had  wedded  her,  he  had  loved 
her  far  more  since. 

<*  As  I  said  the  other  night,  if  it  were  not  to  wish  you  less  great,  I 
could  wish  we  were  always  alone,"  she  whispered  him,  while  she  lay  at 
his  feet,  making  a  bright  artistic  picture  with  the  greyhound  at  her  side 
on  the  sof^  rich-hued  skins  and  Auzerre  rugs  upon  the  hearth. 

'*  I  could  wish,  too,  that  I  had  never  to  leave  you,"  he  answered  her, 
tenderly,  his  hand  still  wandering  over  the  light  gold  of  her  hair. 
''  Well,  we  will  be  alone  for  a  time ;  there  is  nothing  that  needs  me 
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imperatively  now,  and  we  need  not  go  to  the  Queen's  ball  till  late.  Toa 
shall  have  all  those  hours  to  yourself,  Lucille." 

Her  face  beamed  with  delight 

''  Ah,  I  am  so  glad!  I  feel  how  proud  and  glorious  it  is  to  bear  your 
name  when  I  am  with  you  in  the  world,  but  I  love  better  still  to  be  with 
you  alone.  Others  are  your  companions  as  well  there;  but  I  am  the 
only  one  who  shares  your  solitude." 

He  smiled ;  the  intensity  'of  her  affection  for  him,  too  great  in  its 
usurpation  of  all  her  life  and  thoughts,  never  alarmed  him,  as  it  might 
well  have  done,  for  her :  he  only  saw  in  it  the  fulness  of  her  happiness 
through  him,  the  completeness  with  which  her  happiness  was  merged  in 
and  dependent  on  him,  and  thus  also  in  it  the  completeness  of  his  atone- 
ment to  her  father.  The  cool  and  daring  nature  of  Strathmore,  self- 
governed  and  self-reliant,  was  not  one  to  fear  the  fatal  adversities  of 
chance,  or  to  remember  that  this  very  love  which  now  made  all  the  glory 
of  her  life,  might  as  utterly  make  its  desolation  if  evil  or  death  bereaved 
her  of  him.  Accident  is  chiefly  dreaded  by  women ;  by  men  rarely,  by 
Strathmore  never.  If  the  sin  that  he  had  sinned  to  Valdor  for  her 
swept  over  him  with  a  pang,  he  thrust  it  aside  as  swiftly ;  he  would  have 
taken  fresh  guilt  to  his  soul  to  have  sjpared  Lucille  one  passing  touch  of 
the  knowledge  of  sorrow ;  and  in  their  marriage  his  happiness,  though 
more  broken  and  more  fevered  than  her  innocent  and  perfect  peace,  was 
scarce  less  great  than  her  own. 

Lucille  leaned  nearer  against  him,  resting  her  clasped  hands  on  his, 
while  a  warmer  flush  rose  to  her  cheeks. 

"  There  is  something  I  want  to  ask  you— may  I  ?" 

"  May  you  !"  he  repeated,  with  a  smile.  "  My  own  darling !  have  you 
need  to  ask  that  ?     What  is  there  I  ever  refuse  you,  Lucille  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  no!  Nothing  that  I  could  beg  you  to  give  or  to  do;  but 
this  is  different— something  I  want  to  ask  you  of  yourself." 

«  Of  myself?     Say  what  you  will,  my  love." 

He  thought  she  alluded  to  his  political  life,  for  Lucille's  intelligent  and 
highly-cultured  mind  rendered  her  very  far  in  advance  of  her  actual 
years;  and  all  childlike,  guileless,  and  poetic  as  her  nature  was,  she 
embraced  and  entered  into  his  career  with  a  depth  of  comprehension  and 
of  sympathy  which  made  her  no  unfitting  companion  of  a  statesman's 

life.  .'       „ 

«  I  have  never  asked  you  before;  but  I  think  you  will  tell  me  now — 
now  that  I  am  your  wife,"  she  said,  softly,  and  half  shyly,  while  the 
colour  deepened  in  her  face  as  she  spoke  the  last  words.  Her  reverence 
for  her  guardian  had  been  so  interwoven  with  her  life,  that  it  was  still 
inseparably  mingled  with  the  fuller,  freer,  and  still  fonder  tenderness  she 
bore  him  as  her  husband.  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me"—and  her  voice 
was  sunk  very  low,  while  her  arm  stole  round  his  neck—"  to  tell  me  of 
that  cruel  woman  whom  they  say  that  you  once  loved  ?" 

Strathmore  started  violently,  as  if  a  snake  had  stung  him;  a  look  of 
terror  and  of  horror  glanced  into  his  eyes.  As  the  firelight  shone  upon 
his  face  and  hers  they  were  in  strange  contrast;  the  one  suddenly 
blanched  with  a  great  fear,  and  dark  with  all  the  memories  of  the  past 
that  flooded  on  him  with  that  single  question  ;  the  other  bright  and  fair 
in  all  the  loveliness  of  earliest  youth,  its  delicate  colouring  flushed,  its 
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beautiful  eyes  beftming,  humid  aad  eloquent,  as  her  ehiniog  hair  bnuhed 
his  cheeks. 

«  Of  her  ?— of  her  7     My  God !     What  do  you  know  of  her  ?" 

In  the  passionate  agitated  w<5tds,  to  which  a  ghastly  dread  gave  the 
first  sternness,  the  first  harshness  which  had  ever  tinged  his  words  to 
Lucille,  the  cool  wisdom  of  the  statesman  was  forgotten,  the  truth  be- 
trayed ;  he  had  not  remembered  with  what  ease  her  question  might  have 
been  eluded,  her  innocence  blinded  and  misled. 

Lucille  looked  at  him ;  her  eyes  startled  and  filled  with  wistful  pain, 
her  oolour  blanched,  her  face  full  of  self-reproach  and  sorrow.  She  saw 
that  he  was  wounded — and  by  A«r  /—and  she  heard  in  his  voice  the  fint 
accent  of  anger  that  had  ever  fallen  on  her  ear.  She  did  not  know  how 
fitr  removed  from  anger,  how  far  worse  than  hie  worst  anger  could  have 
been,  were  the  memory  and  the  dread  which  gave  his  words  their  first 
and  momentary  severity.  She  threw  herself  on  his  heart  with  lovbg, 
broken  whispers  of  regret  and  grief ;  it  was  the  first  time  pain  had  ever 
risen  up  between  them — the  first  time  she  had  ever  known  the  misery  of 
his  displeasure. 

'*  Foigive  me ! — do  forgive  me !  I  meant  no  harm  ;  I  did  not  know! 
Oh,  for  the  world  I  would  not  grieve  you !" 

The  tears  that  shone  in  her  eyes,  the  tears  that  quivered  in  her  voice, 
recalled  him  to  himself ;  he  shuddered-^already  must  his  accursed  past 
fall  on  her,  and  bring  sorrow  to  her  even  through  him !  But  he  pressed 
her  in  his  arms  with  passionate  tenderness,  with  the  gentlest  caresses. 

<<  Lucille,  my  darling !  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  You  haye  done 
no  harm — you  have  not  grieved  me.  You  have  asked  me  nothing  but 
what  you  have  a  right  to  ask.  It  is  only — only-  For  God's  soke 
tell  me  what  made  you  say  ihat  then — what  made  you  speak  of  her?** 

Lucille  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  in  which  he  read  every  thought,  mir- 
rored as  in  a  glass. 

<<  I  only  heard  of  her  what  Lady  Chessville  and  Lady  Castlemere  said, 
long  ago,  last  year  at  "White  Ladies;  and—" 

*'  I  know,  I  know,"  broke  in  Strathmore,  hastily,  for  his  mother  had 
told  him  of  that  conversation.     "  But  why  should  you " 

Lucille's  face  flushed  again,  and  a  look  stole  over  it,  half  shy,  with  the 
reverence  which  still,  as  I.have  said,  characterised  all  she  felt  for  him, 
but  eloquent  with  that  intensity  in  every  feeling  which  was  far  beyond 
her  years. 

<*I  could  not  tell  you  what  made  me  think  of  her  then ;  but  I  often 
do,  because*- because  I  have  longed  to  ask  you  if  it  were  true  she  was 
so  dear  to  you,  and  if  it  is  from  any  memory  of  her  that  you  cannot  bear 
the  roses,  and  call  them  the  flowers  of  sin  ?  I  longed  to  ask  you  if--' 
if  you  regret  her  im»i^,  and  if  you  loved  her  better  than  you  bve  La- 

Her  voice  shook  a  little  in  the  last  words,  and  her  head  was  bowed  on 
his  breast  as  she  whispered  them  ;  of  restless  jealousy,  of  evil  curiosity, 
her  radiant  and  ethereal  life  knew  tio  tcunt  nor  shadow ;  but  now  and 
Hien  she  heard  a  sharp  quick  sigh  from  Strathmore ;  she  saw  a  dark- 
ness come  over  his  face  when  he  thought  her  eyes  were  not  upon  him; 
ishe  was  awakened  by  restless  murmured  words  in  his  broken  sleep ;  aad 
Ludlle,  who  lived  butforhbn,  had  wondered,  dreamily,  vaguely,  as  she 
had  wondered  when  she  had  gazed  out  on  the  moonlit  abbey-lands  of 
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While  Ladieg)  whedier  lh6  regret  of  that  dead,  nameleM  passion  was  still 
on  hinH^had  wondered  who  she  had  been,  this  guilty,  cruel  traitress  who 
had  deserted  him,  yet  ^hom  he  had  perhaps  never  forgotten  or  replaced. 
In  her  true  and  childlike  metinot  she  had  not  kept  the  fear  hy  her  in 
silence  to  brood  over  its  pain  ;  she  had  brought  it  at  onee  to  him. 

She  felt  him  shudder  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  hand  tremble  as  hers 
dosed  upon  it»  To  speak  of  Marion  Vayasour  to  her  !  and  yet  to  the 
tvustfiil  innocence  of  Lucille  he  could  not  lie. 

fiis  voice  was  hoarse  as  he  answered  her,  with  a  harsh  impetuous 
passion  vibrating  in  it  that  she  had  never  heard  there  yet,  which,  like  his 
^olence  on  the  sea-^shore  when  she  was  a  young  child,  she  knew  instinc- 
4iTely  was  not  violent  to  her. 

^^  For  the  m^cy  of  God,  do  not  speak  of  her  I  I*  loved  her-^yes  !-^ 
'wi^^uch  love  as  you  cannot  dream.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should! 
Let  my  past  be ! — my  present  is  yours.  My  name,  my  home,  my  heart 
are  yours ;  do  not  4aiut  them  with  what  is  accursed,  with  what  is  unfit 
'£or  your  lipsT' 

Lucille  lifted  her  head,  and  k>oked  up  in  his  eyes  with  that  gaze  with 
which  on  the  eea-shore  she  had  looked  at  him  in  her  infancy ;  her  eyes 
weie  wistful,  startled,  filled  with  tears,  Iwt,  beyond  all  eke,  full  of  a  deep 
and  yearning  tenderness  for  him.  Her  lips  quivered,  her  colour  tq9q  ; 
his  grief  was  hers,  and  his  wrongs  her  own.  She  clung  to  him  closely, 
heir  heart  beating  thick  and  fast. 

**  Was  she  so  faithless  to  you,  then — this  wicked  woman  ?  Oh,  my 
lote,>my  lord,*how  could  any  one  whom  you  lored  betray  you  I" 

"  For  God'«  ^ftke,  huih !  Her  name  on  your  lips !"  The  words  were 
muttered  in  his  teeth,  as  he  rose  hurriedly,  putting  her  from  him,  and 
paced  the  length  of  the  chamber,  the  twilight  only  broken  into  darker 
shadow  by  the  warm  flashing  gleams  of  the  fire  which  shot  across  it, 
•hiding  his  face  from  iier.  It  was  agon^y  to  him,  this  torture  of  her  in- 
nocent questions,  of  her  fond  sympathy,  of  her  tender  grief  at  his 
wrongs  ]  His  s^f-control  was  destroyed,  his  calmness  and  his  strength 
shattered  down,  all  the  darkness  of  the  tragedy  hidden  from  her  came 
back  upon  his  memory,  all  the  inexpiable  brutality  of  his  guilt  towards 
hear  father  seized  him  as  in  the  first  fresh  hours  when  he  had  stood 
>beside  Uie  bier  where  the  dead  man  lay  stretched  in  the  summer  sun- 
light, with  Lucille*s  unconscious  words!  He  could  not  look  upon  her 
face  while  she  spoke  to  him  of  the  assassinatress  of  her  father.  Un- 
witting of  the  blow  she  dealt  him,  she,  who  only  knew  that  she  had 
^eved  him,  and  had  called  back  to  him  some  past  that  was  bitter  in  its 
xemembrance,  sprang  to  him  with  the  soft  rapid  flight  of  a  bird,  and 
threw  herself  again  upon  his  heart,  her  tears  £ftlling  fast,  her  voice 
hi^en. 

<* Forgive  me!  forgive  me!  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  grieve 
you — I,  who  would  give  my  life  to  spare  you  pain  !  I  had  no  right  to 
•sk  what  you  had  not  told  me  of  yourself.     I  was  wrong,  very  wrong." 

He  pressed  her  closely  to  hb  bosom,  her  guileless  loving  words  of  self- 

riaoh  denied  to  him  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  hb  head.     If  she  knew 
that  past  was  -he  «  had  not  told  her"  ! 
«  You  aahed  nothing  but  what  you  had  a  right  to  ask,"  he  said  onee 
tBCve,  while  hb  voice,  like  her  own,  was  broken.    "  Leave  me  a  moment, 
.  my  own  darling-*a  moment  j  I  will  speak  to  you  then." 
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Her  eyes  tamed  on  him  wistfully,  beseechingly,  but  not  to  obey  him 
never  crossed  the  thoughts  of  Lucille ;  it  was  the  unquestioning^  obe- 
dience, nerer  of  fear,  wholly  of  love,  which  she  rendered  him.  She  left 
him  as  he  bade  her,  and  stood  in  the  light  of  the  fire  with  her  bead 
bowed  on  the  white  carved  marble.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  the  tears 
hung  heavy  on  her  lashes,  her  young  heart  was  touched  with  the  first 
pang  that  she  had  known  since  tne  marriage-day  which  had  g^ven  her  to 
Stratbmore.  She  thought  how  he  must  have  loved  this  woman  that  her 
mere  memory  smote  him  thus,  that  for  her  sake  alone  he  had  shuddered 
at  the  mere  scent  and  sight  of  the  scarlet  roses. 

His  step  echoed  on  the  silence  of  the  chamber;  the  twilight  shadows 
hid  his  face  as  he  walked  up  and  down  for  some  minutes ;  then  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  his  features,  while  they  were  yet  worn  and  weary,  had 
recovered  their  serenity,  and  he  drew  her  to  him  with  his  accustomed 
tenderness  as  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  My  precious  child,  you  have  but  asked  what  it  is  surely  your  due  to 
know,"  he  said  gently  and  gravely,  with  that  perfect  self-command  which 
never,  save  for  a  few  moments,  deserted  him.  '<  You  have  a  right  to  ask 
everything  of  me  ;  I  have  a  right  to  answer ;  and  I  rejoice  at  nothing 
more  than  that  no  thought,  even  which  passes  through  your  mind  should 
be  concealed  from  me.  Confide  in  me  freely — ^never  more  so  than  when 
your  doubts  are  of  me." 

Lucille  lifted  her  head  in  eagerness,  her  cheeks  flushed  again,  her 
eyes  full  of  love. 

"  They  were  not  doubts  of  you.  How  could  I  doubt  you  ever  ? — 
what  could  I  doubt  you  in  ?     It  was  only  that  I  doubted ^ 

*'  What  ?"  he  said  gently,  as  she  hesitated. 

"That— that,"  whispered  Lucille,  softly  and  swiftly,  "that  you  have 
never  loved  me  as  you  once  loved  A^." 

A  quick  shudder  ran  through  him ;  but  his  self-control,  freshly  re- 
conquered, was  not  lost  again. 

"  You  thought  truly,  Lucille,"  he  said  gravely.  "  In  you  I  love  in- 
nocence— in  her  I  loved  guilt.  Is  there  matter  for  envy  for  you,  ther^ 
my  guileless  child,  who  cannot  even  dream  what  guilt  is  ?" 

Lucille's  face  grew  awed  and  wistful  while  the  thoughtful  shadow 
which  was  ever  more  or  less  upon  it  deepened,  but  a  beautiful  light 
shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  then, — I  am  dearest  to  you  ?" 

«  God  is  my  witness,  yes— a  thousand-fold  I  And  now,  while  I  ac- 
knowledge your  right  to  ask  of  me  what  you  will,  I,  too,  would  ask  one 
thing  of  your  love.  The  past  is  dead ;  when  you  bid  me  look  on  it  you 
bid  me  look  back  upon  years  that  are  accursed  in  my  memory."  His 
hand  as  he  spoke  trembled  where  it  rested  on  her  shoulder,  but  his  voice 
was  calm  and  sust»ned.  "The  history  of  my  madness  for— for  her  of 
whom  you  speak,  I  could  not  tell  without  such  suflfering  as  the  opening 
of  old  and  deadly  wounds  brings  with  it.  I  ask  of  your  love  to  spare 
me  that.  If  you  bid  me  endure  it,  I  will ;  what  you  demand  to  know 
I  will  not  refuse  to  answer ;  but  you  love  me,  Lucille— I  think  you  will 
not  force  me  to  dwell  on  a  past  that  can  have  no  rivalry  with  you,  a  name 
that  it  would  but  pollute  your  innocence  to  learn.     Am  I  wrong  p* 

"  Oh  no,  no !     I  will  never  ask  you  one  word  again !     /  bid  you  suffer ! 
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Oh,  my  lord,  my  love,  would  Lucille  be  so  little  worthy  you  ?  I  was 
wrong*  to  say  what  I  did.  All  I  longed  to  know  was  that  you  loved  me 
too  well  ever  to  regret  another.  I  know  it  now — ^I  want  no  other 
knowledge !" 

Tears,  so  rare  in  Strathmore*s  eyes,  rose  in  them  as  he  heard  her  words. 
He  had  judged  aright  her  tender,  generous,  and  lofty  nature ;  he  had 
known  the  chord  to  strike  to  make  her  young  heart  vibrate  and  echo  to 
his  will,  but  it  touched  him  to  the  soul ;  though  from  all  love,  though  in 
all  justness,  he  was  still  deceiving  her,  and  his  eyes  were  softened  ta 
a  deep  and  infinite  gratitude,  his  proud  stem  nature  bent  as  before 
some  divine  and  holy  thing,  as  he  bowed  his  head,  and  let  his  lips  rest 
on  hers. 

Thus  that  danger  passed — passed,  leaving  no  shadow  on  Lucille's  life. 

When  once  her  fear  was  unfolded,  it  fled.     She  knew  that  she  was  alone 

in  his  heart;  that  knowledge,  as  she  had  said,  was  sufficient  for  her.     He 

had  wbhed  his  past  unasked  of ;  she  banbhed  even  thought  of  it  from  a 

mind  which  best  loved  to  mould  itself  by  his  law,  and  by  his  wish.     She 

was  the  incarnation  of  radiant,  joyous,  shadowless  youth,  beautiful  and 

etherial  as  the  dawn,  in  those  hours  which  he  had  promised  her  they 

should  spend  alone,  as   she  played,  like   the  child  she  was,  with  the 

greyhound  on  the  hearth,  and  sang  in  music  that  echoed  down  the  air 

like  the  glorious  gladness  of  a  forest  bird,  and  threw  herself  at  Strath- 

more's  feet  in  all  the  grace  and  abandon  of  repose,  while  the  fragrant 

brilliance  of  the  aloes'  flame  gleamed  on  her  face,  and  she  told  him  of 

a  hundred  poetic  thoughts,  and  fairy  fancies,  and  pure  ambitions,  that 

Uved  in  him  and  saw  in  him  the  glory  of  their  dreams.     The  evil  of 

his  past  had  touched,  but  glanced  harmless  ofl*  her,  leaving  no  memory 

and  no  trail  behind  it.     If  her  life  could  but  be  kept  thus!     If! — 

vague,  disquiet,  nameless  dread  had  fastened  on  him  since  those  innocent 

questions,  which  had  sought  unwittingly  to  unveil  the  tragedy,  whose 

truth,  beheld  by  her,  would  be  death,  like  the  unveiled  face  of  the 

Medusa.     The  past  was  on  him,  like  a  fixed  and  recurrent  dream ;  and 

while  Lucille  slept  in  sleep  as  light,  as  soft,  as  smiling  in  its  dreams  as  the 

rest  of  infancy,  his  own  thoughts,  sleepless  and  wandering  through  the 

darkness  of  dead  years,  went  ever  to  one  memory  alone — the  memory  of 

Marion  Vavasour. 


IV. 

IN  THE  BAQNB  OF  T0UIX>N. 

A  SCORCHING  noon  burnt  the  vast  sandy  plains  around  Marseilles,  and 
the  great  pine  forests  beyond  Grateloup,  and  the  blue  glittering  sea  had  no 
motion  along  the  whole  line  of  southern  shore,  from  where  the  olive  woods 
of  Monaco  sloped  down  to  the  waters  in  the  east,  to  where  the  chesnuts 
and  the  vineyards  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  were  withered  by  the  intense 
and  cloudless  sun.  The  heat  was  unbearable,  rare  even' for  the  Midi,  and 
it  was  most  stifling,  most  pitiless,  most  hateful,  in  its  white,  blinding 
glare,  and  its  burning,  breathless  oppression  on  the  dreary  stone  bastions, 
and  the  stone-locked  harbour  of  Toulon,  where  the  galley-slaves  of  the 
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Bagne  wer«  toiling  undar  their  bttrd«nf>  and  workieg  io  long-  files  under 
i^  lath  of  their  gard&e'ohiourmu. 

Hard,  merciless  lahonr,  the  toil  of  beasta  of  burdan^  dragging  up  the 
sloping  planks  the  ponderous  trucks  of  building-stones,  or  pantiBg^  like 
horsea  overladen,  under  the  chaina  by  wluch  they  were  fastened,  to  the 
timber,  or  the  iron,  of  the  loads  of  fi;ravel  that^  they,  brought  along  the 
fortifications  in  the  parching  de6eH>£eat.  Toil,  terrible^  and  bitter  to  be 
borne  to  the  limbs  inured  by  every  hardship,  and  to  the  sinews,  coarse 
and  strong  as  oak  fibres,  of  the  Auvefgaat  or  t^e  Nantaia;  of  the  Ce- 
venues  charcoal-burner  or  the  Paris  felon,  who  had  burrowied  from  birth 
with  the  rats  in  the  Catacombs,  and  held  his  f^te^  in  the  vile  saturnalia  of 
the  Quartier  de  TEnfer. 

Toil,  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  strength, 
to  those  begotten  in  wretchedness,*  bom  in  misery,  rearaid'  in  starvi^on, 
and  braced  to  hunger  and  to  thirst,  to  outrage  and' to  crime ;  but  tortures 
that  were  like  the  protracted  throea  of  one  long  living  death  to  the  hands 
that  were  soft  as  women's,  to  the  limbs  that  were  inervate  by  luirary,  to 
the  lives  that  were  accustomed  to  every  delicate  indulgence,  to  the  prids 
that  had  never  stooped  to  any  living  man,  and  now  wore  the  fetters  of  ^ 
galley-chain  as  haughtily  as  it  had  worn  the  orders  of  a  noble,  of  thoss^ 
who  were  thrown  with  common  felons,  their  only  sin  that  they  had  chosen 
the  losing  side,  and  had  been  Patriots  instead  of  Placemen,  or  in  lie«'  e6 
pnident  and  purchasable  creeds,  which  could  have  altered  with  the  wind, 
had  chosen,  in  an  unheroie  age,  the  chivalrous  code  of  a  koightiy 
and  a  hopeless  loyalty.  The  camisole  rouge  and  bonnet  vert,  the  ooasse 
food  they  would  in  other  daya  have  seen  their  dogs  turn  fWmi  in  disgust, 
the  irons  that  ate  into  their  flesh,  the  nights  of  misery  on  their  horrible 
beds,  the  ton  weights  under  which  the  hardiest  cattle  would  have  brokeo 
down,  the  deadly  labour  under  the  long  burning  days — all  these*  thsy' 
shared  with  the  common  criminala  of  the  land,  w4iieh  they  had  only 
loved  too  well;  and  even  these  were  mercy  beeido the  hoirop  of  that  fell 
companionship  which  lashed  them  side  by  side  with  the  hideouapollutioiis 
of  great  cities,  with  the  brute  greed  which  had  teiken  life  for  a  ocfpw 
coin,  or  a  toss  of  brandy,  with  the  vilest  guilt  and  with  the  lowest  vise 
that  make  manhood  deformity  and  the  wodd  ahdlt 

One  of  these — ^waiting,  as  he  had  been  waiting  welUnigh  for  a  year, 
deportation  to  Cayenne — manacled  to  a  gaunt  Li^gois,  who  had  bess 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  arson,  was  dragging  a  load  of  sand,  fresh  dug 
from  the  excavations,  the  ropes  that  fastened  him  to  his  burden  cutting 
his  flesh  as  his  shafts  cut  a  galled  horse,  the  sun  scorching  to  blisters 
his  bared  shoulders,  the  irona  locked,  upon  his-  ankles  and  his  wrists,  his 
taskmaster  behind  him  to  revenge  each  laggard  step,  each  pause  when 
in  the  heat  he  sickened  and  reeled  undfer  the  weight,  with  a  sharp 
scourge  of  the  lash  as  to  a  disobedient  hound. 

Bound  with  criminals,  and  sunk  lower  than  the  dogs,,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  and  weighted  with  fetters,  with  his  hair  shorn  away,  and  the  sweat 
of  an  intolerable  travail  on  his  brow,  the  Aristocrat  waastill  distinguishable 
from  those  with  whom  he  was  companioned ;  the  hands  whichlaboured' 
with  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  no  suns  could  brown,  the.  neck  round  which 
the  cord  was  passed  that  harnessed  hin^.  to  his  truck  no  indignity  could 
bow,  the  proud  silence  which  every  outrage,  jibe,  and  blow  tried  beyond 
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huiQan  endurance,  no  insult  and  no-  torture  could  break.  Namelessly, 
strangely,  but  with  a  chasfn  of  difFerenee  between  them  that  no  unity  of 
soffenng,  of  labour,  and  of  bondage  could  bridge  over,  the  Noble  stood 
out  apart-from  the  Criminals  with  whom  he  was  condemned  to  herd;  nerer 
made  like  them,  never  made  one  of  them,  by  any  outrage,  by  any  misery; 
Por  aH  else  than  this,  Raoul  de  Valdor  would  have  been  unrecognised,  and 
passed  as  a  stranger,  by  those  who  had  known  and  loved  him  best,  as  he 
-toiled  here,  a  political  condamne  in  the  Bag^e  oF  Toulon. 

A  yacht  had  come  into  the  Toulon  harbour,  driven  there  overnight  by 
a  tempest  and  lay  at  anchor  that  glittering,  sickening,  torrid  day;  while 
not  a  breath  stirred  the  drooping  sails,  not  a  touch  of  coolness  came  over 
the  lake-lihe  waste  of  the  Mediterranean';  not  a  cloud,  ever  so  slight,  broke 
tiie  painful  steel-blue  glare  of  the  hot  skies.  The  yacht  had  been  win- 
tenng  about  the  Morea  and  the  Levant,  idly  and  purposelessly,  for  to  the 
young  man  who  owned  it  it  mattered  little  whether  he  were  under  the 
skies  of  the  East  or  the  "West,  beneath  the  shadow  of  Mount  Ida,  in  the 
^gean,  or  of  the  frowning  pine-crowned  crags  that  overlook  the  Danube; 
for  the  glory  was  gone  from  his  life,  and  he  was  in  those  years  which 
vefttse  to  believe  that  although  one  sun  has  set  to*day,  another  will  rise 
•with  the  morrow.  He  cared  little  where  he  went  or  what  he  did;  and  he 
strolled  listlessly  now  through  the  Bagne,  hearing  little  what  was  said  by 
tbose  who  showed  him  over  it,  though  his  heart  was  stirred  to  a  keen, 
unsel&h  pain  as  he  saw  the  crime  and  the  wretchedness  locked-  in,  in  the 
vast  stone  jaws  of  that  merciless  trap.  He,  with  liberty,  youth,  health,  and 
"  all  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose,"  felt  that  the  grief  which  over- 
shadowed his  life  because  one  desire  of  his  heart  had  been  forbidden  him, 
was  egotistic,  rebellious,  and  unworthy  of  manhood  or  of  gratitude,  when 
he  looked  upon  the  hideous  mass  of  crime,  the  intensity  of  human  misery, 
and  the  lives,  loaded  with  fetters  and  labouring  like  beasts  of  burden, 
which  were  about  him  in  the  bastions  of  Toulon,  doomed  beyond  escape 
until  death  should  come  and  loose  them  from  their  chains. 

"  Good  God  !  is  that  creature  a  man  ?"  he  said,  almost  with  an  irre* 
pressible  shudder,  as  he  pointed  out  a  Caliban  with  the  frame  of  a  giant, 
but  with  a  face  so  loathsome  in  its  mastiff-like  brutality  and  its  low, 
dogged,  sullen  ferocity,  that  it  well  seemed  to  belong  to  those  "lower 
beings  beneath  humanit/'  which  the  Spaniards  of  Columbus,  Ojeda, 
and  Niouesa,  expected  to  find  in  the  Terra  Nuova. 

"  A  Nantais,  who  cut  his  father  and  mother's  throats  for  a  little  matter 
of  gold  the  old  people  hid  in  a  pitcher,'*  answered  his  conductor,  care- 
lessly.    "They  found  him  guilty,  with  circonstances^  ext^nuantes.^' 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  could  they  be  ?"  asked  the  young  English- 
man, 1^  he  moved  hurriedly  with  an  uncontrollable  horror  from  the  place 
where  the  panricide  was. 

T%e  oi^w  shrugged  his  shoulders  t 

^  Une pkrase  de  patlle,  monsieur!  We  do  not  love  capital  punish- 
ment. The  hourreau  is  your  pet  across  the  Channel;  he  is  not  so 
with  us." 

Tb©  y4Ming  man  was  silent^  hi*  blue  eyes  ranging  thoughtfully  over  tJje 
droves  of  men  chained  tc^ther  for  such  incongruous  causes,  for  such  dls- 
proportioned  crimes.    Something  of  that  profound^melanch(^y  and  despair 
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which  comes  orer  men  of  g^eat  miads  when  th^  reflect  on  the  com- 
plexity, the  vastness,  and  the  diyerseness  of  evil,  and  see  no  way  which 
can  serer  iosticefrom  craeltyi  or  ally  mercy  with  necessary  vigour  in  the 
law,  weighed  even  on  his  naturally  careless,  unmeditative  temperament. 
His  gaze  rested  on  the  face  and  form  of  the  Parisian  Nohle,  as  he  laboured 
along  the  plank  with  his  truck-load  of  gravel  Lionel  Caryll  had  known 
him  well ;  scarce  twelve  months  before  they  had  spent  months  together 
at  Silver-rest  and  at  White  Ladies,  but  his  eyes  looked  on  him  without 
recognition,  so  utterly  was  Raoul  de  Valdor  dead  in  the  Galley  Slave  of  the 
Bagne.  Yet  that  nameless  lur,  that  look  of  Blood  which  still  lingered, 
attracted  Caryll;  he  gazed  at  him  long  and  with  compassion. 

<^  He  has  committ^  no  crime !"  he  said,  involuntarily. 

"  He  has  committed  the  worst,  monsieur,"  said  his  guide,  laconically. 

<<  Impossible  l"  broke  in  the  young  man,  with  that  frank  impulse 
natural  to  him.  ^'  What  is  he  accused  of  that  such  a  man  can  be  here^ 
with  common  felons,  with  assassins,  and  with  parricides  ?" 

His  conductor  stroked  his  moustaches,  and  smiled  amusedly  ;  he  had 
seen  many  such  men  there,  seen  them  live  and  die  there. 

''  That  one  conspired  against  the  government" 

"What!  Good  God!  For  a  mere  political  difference  of  opinioA^; 
for  a " 

'^  Chut,  monsieur  1"  said  the  polite  but  prudential  functionary,  with  a 
smile,  "  on  neparlepas  ainsi  en  France,^* 

<^  May  I  speak  to  him  ?"  asked  Nello,  attracted  by  the  pale,  proud, 
weary,  yet  unconquered  look  of  the  condamne. 

His  companion  hesitated: 

"  Mais  siy  monsieur^  si  vom  le  desirez,^^  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

It  was  out  of  rule,  but  he  was  himself  a  considerable  person  in  the 
Bagne,  who  could  accord  such  liberties  without  suspicion  or  correction, 
and  he  knew  that  the  young  Englishman  was  highly  connected  with 
several  houses  of  the  British  arbtocracy.  There  could  be  no  danger,  and 
he  called  the  prisoner  to  him  roughly  and  imperiously,  as  he  would  have 
called  a  dog. 

"  Don't  do  that,  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Nello,  quickly,  wounded,  half 
with  anger,  half  with  pain,  as  he  felt,  almost  with  a  personal  mortifica- 
tion, the  harsh  shout  of  the  callous  custodian  to  the  man  whose  single 
crime  had  been  that  patriotism  which,  deified  by  us  as  we  read  the  pages 
of  classic  history,  is  damned  by  us  in  our  own  day,  if  shaped  in  other 
form  to  that  in  which  we  chose  to  mould  it  for  ourselves. 

As  he  moved,  Valdor  obeyed  the  -command,  the  Li^gois  incendiary, 
with  whom  he  was  coupled^  following  him  perforce ;  obeyed,  as  one  too 
proud  for  a  petty  and  a  vain  resistance,  and  of  too  knightly  a  nature  to 
show  that  the  miserable  outrages  of  an  inferior's  tyranny  had  power  to 
sting  or  gall  him.  But  the  blood  had  risen  to  his  hollow  cheek,  and  his 
head  was  lifted  with  a  certain  grande^ur  as  he  approached  his  taskmaster; 
the  man  was  great  in  his  fallen  might,  in  his  captive's  fetters,  as  he  had 
never  been  in  the  days  of  his  rank  and  his  brilliance.  There  is  a  majesty 
in  Adversity,  though  it  is  a  king  to  whose  purples  the  mocking  multitudes 
will  not  bow  down,  for  the  world  worships  and  censes  only  the  sovereign 
which  it  calls  Success,  even  though  oftentimes  its  crown  is  tinsel,  its  path 
is  infamy,  and  its  treasuries  are  theft. 
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As  he  drew  nearer,  his  eyes  fell  on  Lionel  Caryll,  the  colour  deepened 
in  his  hxiCy  and  a  look  of  terrible  pain  came  into  his  eyes.  The  last  time 
he  had  seen  the  youth  had  been  the  night  when  he  had  believed  that 
Liucille  loved  him. 

Nello,  with  the  chivalrous  courtesy  to  misfortune  of  high  breeding  and 
of  a  gentle  nature  combined,  lifted  his  hat,  and  bowed  with  a  smile  as  en- 
gaging as  he  would  have  given  to  the  proudest  potentate  in  Europe,  and 
with  a  deep  respectful  pity  spoken  in  hb  glance,  while  the  Bagne  official 
stood  by  smiling  in  his  sleeve,  and  thinking,  *^  What  eccentric  animals 
they  always  are^  these  English!     Saluer  unforgat!     Bah  !" 

^'  Monsieur,"  he  began,  hesitatingly,  *<  pardon  me  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  asking  to  speak  with  you.  I  am  an  Englishman,  Lionel 
Caryll,  and  if  I  could  have  the  honour  to  serve  you  in  any  way ^" 

'*  Lionel  Caryll!  and  you  do  not  know  me!''  said  the  condamnSf  with 
a  smile  of  such  resigned  melancholy  that  it^pierced  to  the  heart  of  the 
young  man. 

*'  Know  you?"  he  echoed,  wonderingly,  while  his  eyes  dwelt  on  the 
haggard,  wasted  features,  the  weary,  lustreless  eyes,  and  the  browned 
gaunt  face,  shorn  of  beard  and  hair,  of  the  for9at  before  him.  And  as 
he  looked,  slowly  and  incredulously,  remembrance  and  recognition  re- 
turned on  him,  he  grew  pale  as  death,  and  recoiled  in  horror. 

"Valdor!     Oh  my  God  I" 

"Even  I!'* 

There  was  an  intense  pathos  in  the  simple  words  in  which  the  late 
brilliant  and  chivalric  Noble  acknowledged  his  identity  with  the  prisoner 
of  the  Travaux  Forces,  in  whom  the  friends  of  his  lost  life  could  find  no 
trace  by  which  to  know  him ! 

"  Merciful  God !  how  came  you  here  ?"  murmured  Caryll,  while  his 
voice  shook  with  emotion,  and  the  dank  dew  gathered  on  his  forehead  in 
the  shock  with  which  his  youthful  and  fervid  nature  was  struck  at  meet- 
ing the  man  whom  he  had  known  and  feared  as  a  dazzling  courtier  and 
a  powerful  rival,  now  weighted  with  irons,  and  leashed  with  a  criminal  in 
the  convict  works  of  Toulon. 

^'  I  suffered  for  my  cause.  Many  better  men  than  I  have  done  as  much, 
and  more,"  answered  Valdor,  briefly. 

If  he  knew  that  one  whose  hand  was  without  mercy  to  strike,  and 
whom  in  one  mad  hour  he  had  threatened  when  'the  haughty  soul  of 
Strathmore  was  flung  down  before  him  in  the  humitity  of  supplication, 
had  been  that  which,  unseen  and  indirectly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  had 
sent  him  to  his  doom,  Valdor  was  not  made  of  that  nature  which  could 
have  told  this  to  Strathmore's  young  kinsman. 

Nello  gazed  at  him  blankly,  and  with  a  paralysed  horror  still ;  it 
seemed  but  yesterday  that  he'  had  envied  this  man  all  his  versatile  fasci- 
nations, all  his  courtier's  graces,  as  they  were  together,  where  they 
gathered  round  Lucille  in  the  lighted  drawing-rooms,  or  shot  over  the 
deer  park,  or  rode  through  the  forest  aisles  of  White  Ladies.  And  now 
they  met  here  in  the  white-blending  glare  and  the  stone-locked  prisons 
of  Southern  France ! 

It  was  very  terrible  to  the  warm  young  heart  of  Lionel  Caryll,  whose 
sympathies  were  all  quick,  and  whose  compassion  had  not  been  worn  away 
by  the  constant  claims  upon  it  which  years  bring  with  them.     He  could 
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have  shed  tears  like  a  woman  at  the  sight  of  the  man  before  him,  while 
all  his  English  blood  was  up  in  hot  revolt  at  the  tyranny  whieh  bound 
the  political  offender  in  the  same  brutality  of  chastisenient  as  was  incurred 
by  the  vilest  criminals,  by  the  fratricide,  the  incendiary,  tiie  poiaoner, 
and  the  assassin. 

"  Merciful  Ood  V*  he  cried,  passionately,  *'  can  such  things  be?  What! 
only  because  you  held  to  the  creed  of  your  ancestors,  and  wished  to  win 
back  for  your  king  his  legitimate  throne,  the  country  that  was  once  ruled 
by  Henri  Quatre  lings  you  here  with  the  vilest  criminals  upon  earth  !" 

Valdor  gave  him  a  swift  glance,  which  counselled  him  to  hold  back  his 
indignant  protest,  for  the  overseer  of  the  Travanx  Forces  was  looking 
auspiciously  at  the  youue  man's  flushed  face,  and  heard  all  the  fiery  words, 
as  Nello  spoke  in  French. 

*^  Dios  consienief  ma  non  per  siempre,**  he  answered,  in  the  Spanish 
proverb^  with  a  mournful  and  restrained  dignity,  which  periiaps,  m^  than 
anything  else,  showed  how  captivity  and  degradation  had  worn  away  the 
hot  impulsiveness  and  the  brilliant  insouciance  of  the  French  Noble, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  had  brought  out  in  him  a  grandeur  which 
had  not  been  there  in  the  days  of  his  fashion  and  his  fortune. 

^'  God's  vengeance  should  fall  here,  then !"  muttered  Caryll,  in  his 
teeth,  too  ardent  and  too  full  of  impulse  himself  wholly  to  obey  Viddor's 
sign,  though  he  had  seen  and  rapidly  comprehended  it.  ^*  How  long  are 
you  sentenced  to  thb  iniquitous,  accursed  misery?" 

*'  For  life.     I  am  one  of  the  deportes  for  Cayenne." 

^'  Cayenne !  Why,  it  is  death  itself,  they  say,  those  pestilential 
swamps!     Is  there  no  hope  possible?*' 

*'  Hope  does  not  enter  here,"  said  Valdor,  with  a  smile  more  unuiter- 
ably  sad  than  the  most  bitter  lamentations  could  ever  have  been.  _ 

The  young  man  ground  his  heel  into  the  hot  sand  on  which  they  stood 
with  a  mute  passionate  gesture ;  he  was  by  nature  generous,  sympathetie, 
and  ready  to  do  battle  for  any  wrong,  however  foreign  to  him,  and  the 
constant  action  of  Lucille's  mind  upon  his  own  had  lent  him  some  of  her 
unselfish  and  fervent  pity  for  those  who  suffered. 

Valdor  looked  at  him,  and  even  on  hb  sunburnt,  haggard  face  the  bk)od 
rose  as  he  leaned  forward  for  the  moment,  forgetting  Uiat  he  was  in 
chains. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  Tidings  of  the  world  never  reach 
here  more  than  they  reach  the  dead  in  their  tombs !  What  of  Strath- 
more? — of—" 

Nello  knew  the  name  before  which  he  paused.  With  the  rapid  instinct 
of  a  lover,  he  had  seen  that  Valdor  also  loved  her,  though  of  what  hsd 
passed  that  night  under  the  palms  he  had  known  nothing.  His  heel 
ground  the  sand  under  it  with  a  fiercer  force  than  before,  lus  eyes  fell, 
he  half  turned  away. 

*'  My  uncle  has  wedded  Lucille,"  he  said,  briefly ;  and,  while  he  uttered 
the  words,  all  the  anguish  which  that  marriage  had  cost  him  in  its  first 
hours  tightened  afresh  about  him  :  he  forgot  the  Bagne  of  Toulon ;  he 
forgot  the  men  before  him,  aud  the  stone  walls  around  him;  he  only  re* 
membered  the  love  of  his  youth. 

Valdor  answered  nothing ;  he  had  known  well  enough  what  the 
answer  would  be,  though  perhaps,  as  with  us  all,  until  certainty  fell  like 
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the  axe  of  the  headsman,  he  had,  without  knowing  it,  hoped  against 
hope.  He  was  silent;  he  had  learnt  of  late  to  endure;  hut  a  grey  pallor 
oyerspread  the  dark  hronze  of  his  face,  and  the  heav jr  iron  fetters  that 
hound  him  to  the  Li^gois  criminal  shook  against  each  other  as  though 
struck  together  hy  a  sudden  hlow. 

Q^  Us  ont  dispute  pour  unefemme  qu^un  Croisieme  a  prise  *^  thought 
the  shrewd  Toulon  official,  glancing  from  one  to  another.) 

«  Is  she  happy?"  said  Valdor,  after  a  long  silence,  while  his  voice  was 
yery  low.  The  thoughts  which  were  passing  widiin  him  were  little 
dreamed  hy  the  young  man  beside  him — thoughts  of  the  dark  tragedy 
which  had  ushered  in  and  still  overhung  the  life  of  Lucille. 

Nello's  face  was  still  half  turned  away,  and  was  flushed  with  the  keen 
pidn  which  the  subject  brought  him.  He  answered,  however,  with  frank 
trath,.  as  it  was  his  nature  to  do^  and  moreover,  since  the  night  in  which 
be  had  seen  Strathmore's  coldness  broken  and  his  pride  levelled  by  the 
community  of  suffering,  he  had  felt  to  him  as  he  had  never  done  before. 

"  Happy  ?  Yes.  At  least,  they  tell  me  so ;  I  have  not  seen  her 
since — since  before  her  marriage,  but  I  know  how  great  her  love  was  for 
my  uncle,  and  that  he  would  give  his  life  to  spare  her  a  moment's  pain." 

*^  He  is  so  dear  to  her  ?"  asked  Valdor.  The  chains  he  bore,  the 
misery  he  endured  from  one  dawn  to  another,  the  sentence  which  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  a  fate  beside  which  the  Noble's  death  upon  the 
scaffold  had  been  mercy,  were  scarce  so  bitter  to  him  as  that  question, 
for  what  he  loved  and  had  for  ever  lost,  was  in  the  instant  of  its  asking. 

<'  Her  life  is  centred  in  his,"  answered  the  young  man  in  his  teeth,  for 
he  had  not  yet  learned  to  speak  calmly  of  what  had  struck  him  a  blow 
that  for  the  time  had  withered  all  the  beauty  of  his  youth.  ^^  If  harm 
befel  hitn  to-morrow,  I  believe  it  would  be  Lucille's  death." 

Valdor  was  silent,  his  head  drooped,  his  lips  grew  very  white  where 
he  stood,  while  the  massive  irons  tliat  linked  him  to  the  Li^gois  tremUed 
as  they  hung  from  his  wrists.  Gazing  down  upon  the  yellow  glare  of 
ihe  sand,  he  thought  how  wide  and  fearful  a  vengeance  was  in  his  hands 
upon  the  man  who  had  consigned  him  here  if  liberty  alone  were  his  I 
Liberty  !  He  shuddered  as  the  word  merely  passed,  mute  and  colourless, 
through  his  mind;  its  very  memory  was  mockery,  whilst  around  him 
were  the  white  inexorable  walls,  the  galley-gangs,  the  fettered  eriminab 
of  the  Toulon  Bagne. 

The  overseer,  tired  of  the  conference,  and  afr^  of  allowing  a  foreign 
visitor  longer  intercourse  with  one  of  the  gcUMenSy  broke  in,-  turning  to 
Caryll : 

<'  Monsieur,  it  is  out  of  rule  for  a  stranger  to  speak  with  a  format;  I 
can  permit  the  interview  to  last  no  longer.  Au  travail  numero  qua* 
rante-cinq!     Va^f  en  done  animal;  viteT 

Passionate  words  of  rebuke,  remonstrance,  and  unavailing  wrath,  rushed 
to  Nello's  lips,  while  his  blue  eyes  flashed  with  longing  to  srize  the 
official  in  the  strong  English  grip  of  hb  right  hand,  and  huri  him  down 
into  the  midst  of  the  excavations  beside  which  he  stood.  But  a  meaning, 
warning  glance  from  Valdor  arrested  him,  as  he  whose  whc^  individaaliW 
was  lost  in  '^  numero  quarante-cinq"  bowed  with  his  old  grace  and  with 
that  majesty  which  calamity  nobly  borne  ever  confers. 

"  M.  Caryll,  I  thank  you  from  my  aouL     The  sight  of  your  face  has 
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been  like  water  in  a  desert  to  one  who  is  shut  in  a  living  grave,  aiM  to 
whom  the  world  is  dead.*' 

Then,  without  resistance,  or  without  sien  that  he  had  even  heard  the 
brutal  voice  of  his  taskmaster,  he  moved  away  to  the  plank  where  his 
labour  awaited  him.  Swift  as  thought,  Nello  followed  him  with  eager 
words  of  pity,  sympathy,  and  indignant  grief;  but  a  hundred  lynx  eyes 
were  on  them,  and  the  glance  of  Valdor  mutely  warned  him,  as  he  would 
serve  him,  to  fall  back  with  those  generous  but  rash  words  unuttered, 
while  from  his  own  lips  a  single  phrase  was  whispered  so  low  that  the 
young  man  could  barely  catch  it:  •'  Doucement  I — et  conciliez Lascctses!** 
Lascases  was  the  government  employ^  who  was  conducting  Nello  over 
the  Bagne.  His  senses,  quickened  by  the  keenness  of  sympathy,  and 
by  the  desire  which  Valdor  had  divined,  to  serve  in  some  way,  though 
he  had  no  knowledge  how,  the  man  whom  he  had  suddenly  found  in 
such  terrible  captivity,  Nello  caught  the  cue  rapidly,  though  vaguely  ;  he 
fell  back,  letting  Valdor  and  the  Liegois  return  to  their  toil,  and  turned 
to  the  official  with  as  much  carelessness  and  courtesy  as  he,  no  good 
hand  at  diplomacy  and  deception,  could  assume  on  the  instant.  He 
accounted  to  Lascases  for  having  known  the  deporte  by  his  having  met 
him  at  his  uncle's  house.  Strath more's  name  was  too  mmiliar  in  France 
not  to  be  well  known  even  to  the  Toulon  officer,  and  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  voucher  to  him  that  no  harm  could  result  from  the  young 
Englishman's  recognition  of  "  Num^ro  quarante-cinq;"  and  Nello  obeyed, 
as  far  as  he  could  bring  himself  to  do,  Valdor's  whispered  injunction, 
"  Conciliez  Lascases,'*  by  entering  with  apparent  interest  into  the  official's 
explanations  of  the  working  and  the  regulations  of  the  Bagne,  and  by 
inviting  him  to  the  inspection  of  his  yacht,  and  to  luncheon  there  on 
board  with  him.  Most  surely  Nello,  with  not  a  little  of  the  pride  of  the 
Strathmores  in  him,  with  an  honest  hatred  of  wrong  and  a  heart  sick  at 
the  tyranny  to  which  he  was  witness,  had  never  so  stooped,  but  that  a 
warm,  eager,  indefinite  longing  was  already  on  him  to  loosen  by  some 
means  or  other  those  cruel  fetters  with  which  a  man  innocent  of  all 
crime,  save  a  mbtaken  cause  and  a  quixotic  loyalty,  was  Hung  amongst 
thieves,  bondsmen,  and  assassins. 

When  he  had  quitted  the  Bagne,  and  sat  at  evening  on  his  yacht- 
deck,  seeing  the  sun  go  down  in  all  its  golden  glory  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean waters,  and  musing  on  the  mass  of  misery  and  guilt  where 
the  galley-slaves,  when  night  closed  in,  would  lie  down  manacled  and 
side  by  side,  in  worse  beds  than  kennelled  dogs,  the  young  man's 
thoughts  revolved  incessantly  and  restlessly  round  a  thousand  vague, 
wild,  chivalrous,  impossible  plans  for  Valdor's  rescue.  He  could  see 
no  way  to  it  that  was  feasible;  he  could  devise  no  scheme,  however 
rash  and  reckless,  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  chance  to  put  in  execu- 
tion, but  his  nature  was  sanguine,  his  heart  was  generous,  and  he  came 
of  a  bold  race,  who  let  nothing  daunt  them  or  oppose  them.  Strath- 
more, in  England,  little  dreamed  the  projects  that  floated  through  bis 
young  nephew's  mind,  till  they  settled  into  a  matured  and  resolute  will 
to  liberate  the  political  condamne,  if  daring  or  skill  could  find  any  means 
to  do  so,  as  he  leaned  over  the  side  of  his  vessel  looking  at  the  stone 
bastions  of  Toulon,  where  they  glared  red  in  the  ruddy  sunset  light 
How,  when,  at  what  risk,  and  by  what  measures  he  could  not  tell ;  but 
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to  free  the  French  noble  was  as  resolved  in  the  youth's  heart  as  though 
the  Eumenides  of  Greek  fable  had  place  and  sovereignty  in  human  life, 
and  had  appointed  him  the  chosen  instrument  by  which  the  evil  which 
had  been  deliberately  wrought  should  recoil  on  the  life  that  had  be- 
gotten it. 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  and  the  stars  had  come  out,  he  still  leaned 
there  looking  down  on  the  phosphorescent  water  musing  on  this  thing ; 
while  in  the  Bagne  of  Toulon  the  prisoner,  lying  in  the  cramped  misery 
which  makes  sleep  torture,  and  denies  even  tiie  merciful  oblivion  of 
slumber,  and  the  restoration  of  lost  joys  which  dreams  may  bring  with 
them,  thought  of  Lucille  gathered  to  her  husband's  heart, — thought  of 
the  vast  and  awful  vengeance  which  was  his  upon  Strathmore  if— if  he 

had  but  LIBERTY  ! 

And  the  yacht  stayed  off  Toulon. 


GREEK  ANTHOLOGY .♦ 


There  is  wisdom  to  be  met  with  in  the  literature  of  the  ancients  well 
calculated  to  humble  the  pride  of  those  who  exalt  the  days  in  which  they 
live  (as  in  part  personified  by  themselves)  over  and  above  all  others. 
This  is  readily  acceded  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  but  as 
they  were  inspired  from  on  high,  so  their  wisdom  is  not  looked  upon  as 
coming  within  the  human  category.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Greeks,  who,  essentially  pagan  and  pantheistic,  still  manifest  in  their 
writings  a  depth  of  thought  and  of  philosophy  which  ought  to  put  many 
modern  authors  to  the  blush. 

This  even  in  their  lightest  and  most  frail  compositions — in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  "  Few  persons  but  scholars,"  said  Christopher  North,  "  and 
of  scholars  but  few,  know  what  treasures  untold  lie  in  those  beautiful 
words."  Major  Robert  Guthrie  MacGregor  modestly  does  not  claim  to 
be  a  Greek  scholar ;  he  is  right,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  so ;  and  yet  has  he 
rendered  in  his  version  of  the  Greek  Anthology  not  only  the  spirit  of 
every  line,  but  he  has,  as  far  as  was  possible,  not  departed  from  its  letter. 
Discarding  to  a  certain  extent  "various  readings*'  of  great  Grecians, 
conjectural  emendations  of  obscure  and  doubtful  passages,  laudable 
studies  to  restore  damaged  metre  or  defective  syntax,  the  major  has  con- 
tented himself  with  following  what  appeared  to  him  the  probable  and 
natural  turn  of  sentiment  of  the  author,  rather  than  the  mere  expression 
handed  down;  he  has,  in  fact,  preferred  giving  a  faithful  and  forcible 
version  in  preference  to  a  more  polished  paraphrase,  and  thus  aided  by 
the  "  Greek  Anthology,  Prose  and  Verse,"  published  by  Bohn  in  his 
Classical  Library;  and  by  Dr.  Wellesley's  *' Anthologia  rolyglotta ;"  as 

♦  Greek  Anthology ;  \yith  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Translated  by 
Major  Bobert  Guthrie  MacGregor.    Nissen  and  Parker. 
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also  by  German,  French,  and  English  eritieisins,  he  has  produced  a  work 
that  is  eminently  adapted  not  only  to  render  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
Anthology  better  known,  but  also  to  make  them  generally  popular. 

That  tne  same  spirit  mored  the  Greek  poets  as  fired  the  Hebrew 
prophets  of  old,  is  to  be  seen  in  many  instances : 

If  to  have  care  avail  thee  aught, 
Cherish  thy  care,  be  full  of  thought ; 
But  if  thy  God  have  care  of  thee. 
Why  for  thyself  then  careful  be  ? 
Without  that  Gk)d  thou  can'st  not  share 
One  thought,  nor  be  exempt  from  care. 
This  one  care,  then,  be  ever  thine. 
To  God  thine  ev'ry  care  consign ! 

Again,  from  the  same  poet,  Palladas : 

Here  came  I  naked,  naked  hence  I  go. 
For  naked  end  why  vainly  labour  so  ? 

A  hundred  other  examples  might  be  given.  As  to  popular  philosophy, 
one  alone  might  suffice : 

There's  many  a  slip 
*Tween  cup  and  lip. 

This  has  been  handed  down  by  almost  every  nation,  from  ''  Inter  os  et 
offam  multa  intervenire  possunt,"  to  our  own  simple  adage.  But  such 
would  not  serve  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  almost  pastoi^ftl  simplicity  of 
Hellenic  wisdom.     The  following  is  more  characteristie : 

Go  not  about,  leading  a  vagrant  life. 
From  land  to  land  pursuing  pMn  and  strife ; 
Go  not  about,  an  empty  hut  will  shield, 
And  its  poor  hearth  to  thee  warm  welcome  yield ; 
E'en  if  thy  loaf  be  light,  its  meal  tho'  coarse. 
And  hardly  pounded  dy  thy  proper  force, 
Tho'  herbs  be  rare  and  ruae,  thy  simple  fare 
To  savour,  be  contented — Home  is  there ! 

The  following  are  more  terse : 

Old  age,  when  absent,  all  desire :  it  wakes  our  worst  remt 
Possest  and  present :  then  we  feel  'tis  ever  best  a  debt  i 

This  from  Menecrates.     The  next — 

Aye,  to  speak  well  of  ev'ry  one  is  well; 
3ut  to  speak  ill  is  bad,  tho'  truth  we  tell^- 

savours  almost  of  Christian  philosophy.     Again : 

A  time  to  love,  a  time  to  wed, 
A  time  to  rest  the  weaty  head ! 

of  Dionysius,  has  had  many  versions  nnce.  What  can  be  more  pmnted 
than  ibe  following : 

Death  dogs  us  all;  we're  fatten'd,  as  a  floek 
Of  swine,  in  turn  for  j^aagkter  on  the  block. 

Space  does  not  permit  it,  or  the  Greek  Anthology  would  serve  ad- 
mirably to  show  that  wisdom  belongs  to  and  repeats  itself  in  all  agtf. 
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The  following  from  Meleager,    as  eompared  with  Shakspeare,  is  re- 
markable : 

Not  in  fond  Hymen's  but  grim  Hades'  arms, 

Did  Giearista  yield  her  virgin  charms; 

Lutes  'neath  tne  bridal  roof  were  eay  by  night, 

And  clos'd  the  bridal  doors  to  carols  lignt, 

At  mom  with  sorrow's  wail  those  chamoers  sowid. 

Hymen's  glad  hymns  in  notes  of  woe  are  drown'd : 

The  very  torch  that  Ut  the  nuptial  room. 

Points  hvidly  her  pathway  to  hi*  tomb. 

Oor  national  poet  has  it : 

Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells. 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  nymns  to  sullen  dirges  change ; 
Our  bridal  flow*rs  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 

Major  MacGregor's  notes  supply  many  other  cunous  examples  of  similar 
repetitions.  Greek  epitaphs,  like  those  of  most  countries,  are  not  onlj 
adnurable  exponents  of  popular  faith,  but  also  of  the  tone  of  feeling  cha- 
racteristic of  the  people  and  the  age ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  the 
Greek  anthologists,  more  distinguished  in  the  amatory  and  erotic  line 
even  than  in  the  wise  and  pious,  are  also  equally  felicitous  in  their  con- 
vivial, hiunorous,  and  satirical  veins.  Here  is  something  to  siut 
Banting: 

Death  is  not  only  by  the  wasted  frame. 

But  great  obesity  oft  does  the  same. 

And  Dionysius,  m  Pontus,  King 

Of  Heracleia,  prov'd  this  very  thing. 

Women,  the  companions  and  solace  of  our  Uves,  were  especially  subjected 
to  biting  epigrams  by  the  Greek  anthologists  : 

Homer  has  shown  tliat,  whether  good  or  frail. 
Chaste  or  unchaste,  all  women  are  man's  bale. 
Lives  many  for  adult'rous  Helen  fell. 
And  chaste  Penelope  caus'd  death  as  well. 
An  Iliad  if  one  woman's  act  produce, 
Penelope's  the  Odyssey's  excuse, 

is  among  the  least  pungent     The  ungallant  Callicierus  says : 

Marriage  is  to  the  poor  a  life  of  brutes, 
Tumult,  abuse,  blows,  damage,  deeds,  lawsuits. 

I^ext  to  women,  wine  is  as  ever  the  most  favourite  theme  : 

Give  me  drink;  so,  chasing  care  away, 
Bacchus  may  make  my  cold  heart  warm  and  gay ! 

writes  Palladas,  while  Automedon  says : 

At  eve,  when  drinking,  we  are  men :  at  mom 
We  are,  as  wild  beasts,  each  by  other  torn. 

And  Zonas  is  still  more  serious  over  his  cups : 

Give  me  a  cup  made  of  the  clay,  whence  I 
Myself  was  made,  wherein  I  dead  must  lie. 

Old  age  is  not  spared  in  either  sex,  and  personal  peculiarities  are  a 
common  theme  of  ridicule : 
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Blowinff  a  trampet  with  his  little  breath, 
The  little  Mark  was  split  in  two  by  death. 

This  little  Marcus  was  pecaliarly  objectionable  to  Lucillius,  who  also 
wrote  of  him  as  hanging  himself  with  a  pin  and  being  lost  in  an  atom : 

So  very  light  was  Gains  that,  whene'er  he  went  to  swim, 
A  block  oF  stone,  or  weight  of  lead,  he  us'd  to  tie  to  hira. 

To  hang  himself  thin  Diophantas  sought. 
And,  for  his  death-noose  fit,  a  cobweti  caught, 

are  other  examples.  Long  noses  were  also  in  great  disrepute,  and  are 
often  laughed  at : 

His  house  on  fire,  Zenogenes  had  laboured  long  and  hard 
Prom  sill  to  doorway  to  descend,  but  thence  escape  seem'd  barr'd ; 
Planks,  ropes,  all  fail'd  him,  till,  bright  thought !  thy  nose,  Antimachus! 
TJs'd  as  a  step,  he  from  the  flames  alighted  safely  thus. 

Our  hook-nosed  friend  Sosipolis  used,  it  is  related,  to  treat  his  nose  as  a 
fishing-rod. 

Doctors  are  the  subjects  of  much  satire — original  perhaps  at  the  time, 
very  old  now : 

Undrench'd,  untouch'd,  but  of  a  fever  ill. 

Doctor,  thy  name  alone  suffic'd  to  kill. 

Even  in  these  old  times  we  are  also  told  that  doctors  and  undertakers 
made  pacts  to  help  each  other's  trade.  Nor  do  orators  and  rhetoricians 
escape  any  more  than  poets  and  philosophers  : 

What  needs  it  now  philosophers  to  make  ? 

A  few  pet  phrases  from  old  Plato  take : 

Short  cloak,  loose  hair,  long  beard,  and  shoulders  bare. 

The  boasted  wisdom  of  our  age  declare. 

So  true  is  it  that  wisdom  is  sempiternal,  that  write  neck  for  shoulders, 
and  the  portrait  does  for  the  present  day.  The  reader,  indeed,  who 
fancies  that  the  Greek  Anthology  is  scarcely  worth  perusal  from  its 
antiquity  and  inapplicability  to  the  present  state  of  things,  will  find  him- 
self (with  certain  exceptions  needless  to  allude  to,  being  of  a  religious 
character)  agreeably  mistaken.  He  will,  on  the  contrary,  find  his  mind 
and  intellect  refreshed  by  drinking  at  the  fountain-head  of  those  truths 
which  are  common  to  all  humanity,  and  which  are  as  imperishable  as 
human  nature  itself. 
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COTTON    POSSIBILITIES. 

By  Alexander  Andrews. 

ix. — the  gold  coast— cape  coast  castle. 
In  the  year  1846,  an  attempt  was  made  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  within  the  protected  territory  of  Western  Africa,  hut  it  hroke 
down  from  a  cause  which  those  who  concocted  it  must,  or  ought  to,  have 
known  (if,  indeed,  they  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  native  character) 
would  prove  fatal — the  system  of  employing  hired  and  continuous  labour. 
Other  attempts  made  in  1851-2  failed,  from  their  being  made  with  foreign 
(American)  seed.     The  next  movement  was  made  by  the  Agticultural 
Society  in  1859  ;  that  body  more  wisely  confined  their  efforts  to  inducing 
or  encouraging  the  natives  to  cultivate  the  fibre  on  their  own  account, 
and  furnishing  them  with  new  seeds  and  apparatus  for  them  to  use  at 
their  own  pleasure.     The  society,  moreover,  guaranteed  to  purchase  all 
uncleaned  cotton  at  one  penny  per  pound,  and  also  offered  prizes  (from 
funds  supplied  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts)  at  the  rate  of  II.  for  every 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  cotton  grown,  from  one  hundred  up  to  one 
thousand  pounds.     It  even  went  further  than  this — sending  Mr.  Wood 
on  a  special  mission  to  their  Sable  Majesties  Otoo,  King  of  Abrah ; 
Quahahay  Frome,  King  of  Dinkera ;  and  Aquassi  Baddoo,   King  of 
Chef&il,  with  cotton-seed,  and  urgent  recommendations  to  them  to  sow 
it.     A  few  months  later,  Mr.  Wood  had  to  visit  their  majesties  again  to 
adjust  and  collect  the  poll-tax,  and  he  then  found  that  the  wishes  of  the 
society  had  been  faithfully  complied  with.     In  conjunction  with,  and  by 
the  assistance  of,  Mr.  Freeman,  an  emissary  of  the  fi;ovemment  to  the 
Kings  of  Asbantee,  Aquamboo,  Kressee,  and  Agohm,  the  society  also 
encouraged  the  extension  of  cotton-growing — already  practised  on  a  con- 
siderable scale — in  those  countries.     In  these  black  kingdoms,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Freeman  found  cloths  of  native  manufacture  from  cotton  of  native 
growth.     Next  year,  1860,  the  energetic  little  society  at  Cape  Coast 
added  to  its  list  of  rewards  a  gin,  to  be  given  to  every  native  planter  pro- 
ducing two  hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton  in  a  fit  state  for  shipment. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  borne  out  and  confirmed  in  the  ex- 
periments made  at  the  instance  of  this  society,  that  foreign  or  imported 
seed  only  produced  a  plant,  the  fruit  of  which,  and  afterwards  the  stem, 
fell  a  prey  to  worms.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
American  cotton  in  the  country  of  the  Gold  Coast,  but  in  viun ;  whilst 
the  native  plant  flourishes  beside  it,  growing  in  some  cases  to  the  known 
age  of  twenty  years — the  height  of  eighteen  feet — and  the  diameter  of 
twelve  inches  at  the  base.  « 

The  Gold  Coast  comprises  that  portion  of  Western  Africa  lying  be- 
tween the  Assince  River  and  Quittah — a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
miles,  with  a  depth  from  the  sea  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles.  The  numbers  of  its  population  are  purely  conjectural, 
no  census  ever  having  been  taken,  and  the  estimates  are  exceedingly 
vague  and  wide  apart.  Thus,  while  one  authority  reckons  it  at  half  a 
million,  another  puts  it  down  at  two  or  three  millions.   But  whichever  of 
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these  two  be  nearer  to  the  truth,  it  b  rery  certain  that  there  is  a  Tery 
Urge  amount  of  available  labour ;  and,  indcMMl,  a  gentleman  writing  firom 
Cape  Coast  in  Augost,  1861,  mjts:  **l  oould  engage  hundreds  of 
labourers  here,  if  I  required,  at  ten  shillings  per  month ;  and  this  wiU 
refute  any  rumours  that  maj  have  got  abroad  that  labour  is  not  ^o- 
curable  on  the  Gold  Coast."  That  portion  of  the  country  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Assince  and  Winnebah  is  said  to  consist  of  **  hill  and  dale, 
corered  with  thick  and  luxuriant  brushwood,  with  patdies  of  land  here 
and  there  cleared  and  cultiTsted  with  yams,  com,  plantains,  and  o^ier 
ediUe  prodncts."  The  remabing  portion  from  Winnebah  to  Qnittah,  is 
a  vast  undulating  plain  studded  with  dumps  of  trees,  but  free  of  brush- 
wood.  The  fiunous  gold-dust  trade  is  almost  confined  to  the  former  dis- 
trict— the  staple  product  of  the  latter  being  palm-oil. 

For  neariy  two  centuries  this  coast  was  the  source  of  supply  to  the 
English  slave  trade  with  the  West  Indies.     From  1660  up  till  1821  a 
rigorous  business  was  carried  on,  and  the  export  of  flesh  was  so  profitable, 
that  DO  attention  was  pud  to  any  of  the  otiier  [nrodacts  of  the  country. 
From  the  year  1808  the  territory  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
African  Company,  who  were  assisted  by  a  grant  from  government  of 
twenty  thousand  a  year  for  its  protection  ;  but  in  1821  the  country  was 
overrun  and  pillaged  by  the  Ashantees  and  neighbouring  tribes,  and  the 
government  (as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Indian  mutiny)  made  this  cir- 
cumstance a  pretext  for  seizing  it  into  its  own  hands  and  declaring  the 
company  abolished.     The  government,  however,  were  not  better  able  or 
better  disposed  to  protect  it  than  the  company  had  been.     It  was  made 
a  dependency  of  Sierra  Leone ;  but  it  remained  a  prey  to  internal  anarchy 
and  incursions  from  without.     At  last,  in  1828,  sickened  of  the  troubfe 
and  expense,  the  government  restored  it  to  the  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers,  with  a  reduced  grant  of  four  thousand  a  year,  till  184S, 
when  the  company  was  ag^ain  summarily  ejected,  and  the  government 
took  it  once  more  into  ^eir  own  hands.     These  constant  changes  of 
government  have,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  tended  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country ;  the  vicinity  of  hostile  tribes — the  baneful  and  de- 
pressing influence  of  the  slave  ti^de,  hardly  yet  effaced — ikie  confusion 
caused  by  a  mixture  of  laws,  native  and  English — have  here  exaggerated 
the  natural  difficulties  of  race  and  climate  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
enterprise  all  over  Northern  Africa.  Under  the  rale  of  Governor  M'Lean 
(the  husband  of  onr  lamented  Letitia  Emily  Landon — poor  "  L.  £.  L.!") 
some  progress,  however,  was  discernible,  and  succeeding  rulers  have  en- 
deavoured to  advance  it;  but  it  must  ever  be  slow  and  cautions  work, 
and  years  must  yet  pass  by  before  die  Crold  Coast  can  take  nmk  as  a 
cotton  country  of  importance.     As  a  channel  of  trade  with  cotton-grow- 
ing natives  of  the  interior,  it  may  probably  be  of  more  -value  for  some 
time  to  come.     However,  there  are  those  who  look  with  considerable  con- 
fidence on  it  as  a  produdng  country,  and  who  are  making  sacrifices  of 
time,  money,  and  probably  health,  to  forward  it.     Among  these,  Mr. 
HattoQ  appears  to  be  the  most  enterprising,  and  has  for  the  last  four  yeizs 
been  cultivatbg  cotton  on  his  own  aoeount  at  Winnebah,  and  distri- 
buting seed  among  the  natives.     Should  it  take  their  fiuicy,  the  cultiva- 
tion would  no  doubt  prosper  among  them ;  for  they  are  described  as  in- 
teUigent  and  industrious  in  so  permanent  a  degree  as  to  aoeocmt  fat  die 
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preference  so  longf  given  by  Portugnese,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  French, 
Danes,  and  English  to  this  part  of  the  coast  for  the  stocking  of  their 
phmtations  ^r\ih  slaves. 

The  neighbourhoods  of  the  coast  or  of  the  hills  are  ihe  only  parts  of 
Africa  available  for  die  cultivation  of  cotton  under  European  superin- 
tendence, because  Europeans  can  only  live  on  the  hills  or  by  the  sea ;  so 
that  we  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  be,  to  any  very  large  extent,  more 
than  purchasers  of  African  cotton  grown  in  any  of  those  parts ;  and  our 
efforts  should,  therefore,  be  directed  towards  encouraging  the  natives  to 
grow  it. 

X. — WEST  AFRICA. 

West  Afirica  was  much  petted  by  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  when 
that  body  was  first  established,  and  not  having  fulfilled  the  expectations 
formed  of  it,  is  now,  perhaps,  as  inconsiderately  reviled.  The  president 
of  the  Cotton  Conference  in  1862  seemed  to  lose  patimice  in  speaking 
of  two  countries  which  ought  to  be  producers  to  a  large  extent — India 
and  Western  Africa.  Of  the  former  he  said,  rather  bitterly,  ^<  You  have 
nothing  whatever  to  learn  from  India,  except  how  to  mismanage  your 
bu^ness,  and  produce  the  very  worst  quality  of  cotton  that  is  grown  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  Those  were  hard  words  for  Dr.  Forbes  Watson 
to  sit  and  listen  to  ;  but  when  the  commissioner  for  West  Africa  rose,  the 
president  stopped  him,  and  quite  treated  as  chimerical  the  idea  of  any 
supply  from  that  country  for  years  to  come.  "  If  you  ask  me,"  said  Mr. 
Cheetham,  "  what  is  the  prospect  of  a  supply  of  cotton  from  West  Africa, 
I  say  tha)t  persons  who  come  after  me  some  thirty  years  hence  may  pro- 
bably see  some  business,  but  as  to  anything  practical  now,  it  is  perfectly 
out  of  the  question.  T^ie  barbarous  tribes  in  that  country,  the  still  more 
barbarous  rulers,  the  total  absence  of  all  law  and  government,  are  such 
that  it  is  quite  useless  to  rely  upon  West  Africa  for  any  supply  of  cotton." 
These  ai«  the  words,  not  so  much  of  wilful  and  unfounded  prejudice  as  of 
disappointment — of  the  failure  and  break-down  of  the  fondly-cherished 
hc^ee.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Manchester  is  the  seat  of  strong 
anti^lavery  feelings,  and,  combining  philanthropy  with  buidness,  the  pro- 
motors  of  the  cotton  extension  movement  first  directed  their  energies  to 
those  countries  where  it  was  hoped  that,  by  making  labour  of  value  at 
home,  they  might  stop  the  abstraction  of  it  by  the  surreptitious  foreign 
slaver  and  the  sale  of  it  by  the  native  ruler.  But  the  weak  they  attempted 
was  a  work  of  time,  and  they  lost  patience  with  it  because  it  did  not 
speedily  bear  fruit 

A  gentleman  whom  we  have  on  several  occasions  had  much  pleasure  in 
meeting — Mr.  Walker,  who  speaks  from  the  experience  of  an  eleven 
years'  residence  in  the  Graboon — has  assured  us  that  the  president  is  right; 
in  fact,  he  has  stated  publicly  that  ^*  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  for 
many  years  to  come  of  any  cotton  being  exported  horn  those  countries." 
We  have  the  very  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Walker  as  an  observant  and 
circumspect  traveller,  and  would  take  his  opinion  as  final  and  decisive, 
but  for  the  fact  which  appears  in  the  statement  compiled  by  Mr.  Wanklyn 
from  government  returns,  that  West  Africa  sent  in  1862  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  hundred- weights  of  cotton  to  this  country,  against  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  which  she  sent  in  1861. 
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Th^re  is  no  doabt  that  the  slave  trade,  which  is  still  carried  on  in  all 
its  activity  in  the  Yoruba  coantry,  and  the  long  and  desolaUng  fends  be- 
tween the  Kings  of  Abbeokuta  and  Ibadan,  have  been  the  great  hindrances 
and  impediments  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  advance  those  parts  of 
Western  Africa,  but  they  are  not  insurmountable  difficulties.  Missionary 
efforts,  and  perhaps  still  more  the  appointment  of  an  English  consul  at 
Abbeokuta,  will  wear  them  down,  and,  we  trust  much  sooner  than  Mr. 
Cheetham  prophesies,  deliver  over  this  vast  tract  to  cultivation,  industry, 
and  civilisation.  We  propose  to  speak  separately  of  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  Angola,  because  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  countries 
of  wmch  we  are  now  writing,  and  must  be  treated  as  dbtinctly  on  that 
account  as  Sierra  Leone  or  Liberia 

We  can  readily  understand  how  deeply  Western  Africa  must  have 
disappointed  Mr.  Cheetham's  hopes,  which  were  thus  expressed  six 
years  ago  at  a  meeting  held  in  Manchester :  *'  We  have  found  from  ex- 
perience that,  although  there  are  many  parts  of  the  world  in  which  cotton 
can  be  cultivated,  there  are  only  two  to  which  we  can  with  advantage 
direct  our  attention ;  the  one  is  India,  and  the  other  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa."  But  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  sufficient  reason,  beyond  a 
natural  feeling  of  disappointment,  why  he  should  now  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  give  up  q\\  hope  of  West  Africa.  Let  us  hear  the  evidence 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Campbell,  our  consul  at  Lagos,  in  a  report  on  this  subject  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  says  that  at  least  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  were 
in  1857  grown  in  the  Yoruba  country  alone,  manufactured  into  cloths 
and  used  for  home  consumption,  or  exported  to  Brazil.  Of  the  rude 
cotton  manufacture  of  the  natives  he  gives  the  following  particulars  :  ^'  At 
least  two  hundred  thousand  cloths  of  their  manufacture  are  sent  yearly  to 
the  Brazils.  During  1856,  there  were  shipped  from  Lagos  34,491  pounds 
of  cotton  ;  in  1857,  the  export  had  risen  to  114,844  pounds.  In  1857, 
there  were  also  shipped  from  Lagos  50,000  cotton  cloths  of  two  and  a 
half  pounds  each  ;  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Bight  of  Benin  there  were 
shipped  150,000  of  the  same  kind  of  cloths;  in  addition  to  which,  these 
people  supplied  their  neighbours  with  a  heavier  cloth,  weighing  four 
pounds  and  a  quarter  to  five  pounds  each,  at  least  200,000  of  them  going 
to  the  adjacent  countries,  principally  those  through  which  flowed  the 
rivers  down  which  the  palm-oil  was  brought."  Mr.  Campbell  reasonably 
surmises  that  if  there  were  a  freer  outlet  for  their  raw  cotton,  a  great 
portion  of  that  which  goes  to  make  the  native  cloths  would  find  its  way 
to  England.  The  labour  difficulty  does  not  obtrude  itself  so  prominently 
before  us  here.  It  seems  that  the  natives  have  a  bent  for  agricul^re,  and 
are  content  with  threepence  a  day;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  like  Dr.  Living- 
stone, combats  the  popular  belief  that  the  African  negro  is  naturally  lazy. 
*^  What  an  African  would  do  as  a  slave,"  he  says,  with  good  show  of 
reason  on  his  side,  '*  is  no  criterion  as  to  his  conduct  when  he  knows  that 
he  will  receive  the  results  or  profits  of  his  labour.'*  We  believe  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  justice  in  this  remark.  In  this  country  the  negro  does  not 
shirk  his  work  any  more  than  the  white  servant,  whether  we  watch  him 
as  a  sailor,  a  dock  labourer,  a  market  porter,  or  a  domestic  servant  In 
fact,  to  indicate  a  man's  industry,  we  have  a  saying,  '*  He  works  like  a 
nigger."     No  doubt  it  was  in  bondage  and  from  slave-drivers  that  the 
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negro  gained  his  character  for  laziness.  Without  question,  his  native 
climate  induces  hahits  of  indolence,  and  the  middle  of  the  day  is,  almost 
necessarily,  devoted  to  rest ;  but  with  this  drawback — with  such  bad 
internal  communication  that  the  produce  of  the  interior  had  to  be  brought 
to  Abbeokuta  on  the  head — ^with  most  imperfect  means  of  cleaning,  and 
no  power  whatever  for  packing  or  pressing — the  price  of  the  native  cotton 
at  Abbeokuta  was  a  halfpenny  per  pound  uncleaned,  and  twopence  per 
pound  cleaned.  A  remarkable  conflict  of  opinion  here  occurs  between 
two  authorities  on  this  subject  Consul  Campbell  says :  "  But  as  soon  as 
competitors  come  into  the  market,  the  native  cultivators  will  obtain  higher 
prices ;"  whilst  Dr.  Baikie  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  '*  the  price  would 
greatly  fall  when  the  business  was  properly  established."  At  Abbeokuta 
there  was  a  factory  for  picking  and  cleaning,  which  employed  three 
hundred  hands.  From  this  town  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  a  nundred  and 
twenty  miles,  the  cotton  was  brought  down  the  river  Ogun  to  Lagos,  the 
shipping  port,  in  small  native  canoes. 

The  African  of  these  parts  grows  his  cotton  as  an  after-crop  when  he 
has  taken  up  his  yams,  for  he  grows  it  only  for  that  very  moderate 
demand  which  he  can  see  before  him ;  of  foreign  markets  he  knows 
little,  and  that  little  is  only  taught  him  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  mis* 
sionaries  and  traders  to  induce  him  to  cultivate  the  staple ;  in  fact,  as  a 
rule,  the  natives  do  not  grow  more  than  they  want,  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  dispose  of  the  surplus.  It  is  encouragement  that  they  want; 
they  are  neither  so  idle  nor  so  unwilling  as  has  been  represented,  but 
only  more  ignorant  The  inhabitants  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  said  to  be 
proud  of  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  assert  their  title  to  be 
British  subjects,  and  have  a  profound  and  loyal  affection  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria; and  of  those  of  the  Western  Coast,  a  Baptist  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Innes,  writes :  "  The  people  are  very  anxious  to  be  instructed, 
and  to  know  all  that  the  white  man  knows.  They  are  very  fond  of  the 
white  man,  but  the  white  man  does  not  reciprocate  the  same  kindly  feel- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  they  abuse  them  everywhere.'*  The  gentleman 
whom  we  quote  was  trying  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton  among 
the  Cameroons,  but  with  only  slight  and  partial  success,  one  of  his  chief 
difficulties  being  the  want  of  funds. 

Bey  Sherbro,  the  king  of  the  Ballotn  country,  presented,  in  1860,  to 
the  trustees  of  the  mission  of  the  Lady  Huntingdon  connexion,  sixty 
acres  of  land,  to  be  used  experimentally  in  the  growth  of  cotton  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  deed  of  gift  is  signed  by  the  following  dignitaries 
of  the  kingdom  :  "  Doramodoo,  Thomas  M.  Wilson,  Pah  Cooma,  other- 
wise Sam  Wilson,  Jack  M'Caulay,  Foday  M*Cauly,  Corpra  Sirra,  and 
J.  B.  Elliott ;  and  attested  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  by  Dora  Booreh 
and  Sharka  Gandama.  In  like  manner.  Aqua,  king  of  the  Cameroon 
country,  has  made  over  to  the  Baptist  mission  of  Mr.  Innes  a  quantity 
of  land  for  the  same  purpose.  The  King  of  Winnebah  and  Eya,  king 
of  Old  Calabar,  have  also  taken  the  matter  up  with  much  apparent  inte- 
rest. Many  of  the  chiefs  were  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation, 
but  the  hostilities  which  broke  out  among  them  a  few  years  back  have, 
unfortunately,  much  retarded  it. 

Captain  Burton,  our  consul  at  Fernando  Po,  reports  that  from  the 
year  1854,  when  the  first  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  from  Logos,  up 
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tin  1859,  when  these  hostilities  commenced,  the  quantity  had  regnlarly 
doubled  every  yem*,  so  that  there  appears  to  he  nothing  to  prevent  the 
cultivation  but  the  unhappy  feuda  of  the  natives.  The  land  requires  no 
irrigation,  as  the  rains  are  regular  and  sufficient.  The  recent  failure  of 
the  Manchester  Cotton  Company's  operations  will  doubtless  prejudice  this 
country,  but  the  cause  was  in  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  (hiving  off  ihe 
sowing  till  af^er  the  first  rainy  season  of  the  year  was  over,  aggravated 
by  the  loss  of  the  Qtieen  with  all  the  plant  of  ploughs,  gins,  and  presses. 

The  fertility  of  this  country  is  really  wonderful.  The  agent  of  the 
cotton  company,  Mr.  Hutton^  says  that  corn,  sown  broadcast,  spi^outed 
in  from  nineteen  to  twenty-eight  hours ;  cucumbers  in  twenty-five  hours ; 
peas  in  twenty-six  ;  and  the  cotton-seed  itself  in  thirty  hours! 

A  man  of  colour,  named  Lawrence,  settled  at  Balama  about  two  years 
ago,  and,  priding  himself  on  being  a  subject  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria, set  up  the  British  flag  on  that  idand.  "  Thinking  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  government,"  he  writes,  *'  he  had  laid  down  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  for  cotton,  and  called  his  farm  '  Lawrence  Point.' ''  In  a 
letter  to  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  he  narrates  the  troubles,  trials, 
persecutions,  and  difficulties  he  has  to  eiUK>unter.  His  story  is  touching, 
and  in  some  parts  rises  to  the  pathetic : 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  writes,  "  you  cannot  know  how  desirous  I  am  of 
cultivating  cotton,  and  of  opening  up  this  country  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  unless  you  were  acquainted  with  my  unwearied  sense  of  relation- 
ship and  love  for  the  British  nation."  He  relates  an  attack  made  upon 
him  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  put  up 
the  British  flag  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  Portuguese  slaves^— how  they 
burned  his  rice-farm  and  damaged  his  property  ;  but  our  stout  coloured 
fellow-subject  was  not  to  be  beaten  by  a  Portuguese  regiment:  he  was 
<*  an  Englishman,"  as  he  says,  and  at  once  '^  raised,  armed,  and  fed  for 
one  month"^  about  three  hundred  people  to  defend  his  family  and  farm. 
Of  another  raid,  he  writes  :  "  The  Portuguese  governor  of  Bissora  was 
at  Bicasima,  with  about  fifty  soldiers,  to  defend  a  subject  of  his  govern- 
ment who  occasioned  the  dispute,  and  he  did  defend  him  boldly,  toiih 
epaulettes  on  his  shouldersJ'* 

But  we  must  leave  Lawrence  to  hold  his  own,  as  we  doubt  not  he  ir 
well  able,  and  quote  a  passage  or  two,  to  show  that  he  is  as  intelligent  as 
brave: 

^'  This  country  is  famous  from  time  immemorial  as  a  cotton-growing 
country.  The  natives  keep  up  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  native 
cotton  cloths  extensively,  although  the  thriving  French  ground-nut  trade 
all  along  the  coast  is  zealously  maintained  by  them."  <<  I  send  you  a 
bag  of  indigo  to  have  it  analysed,  as  it  struck  me  that  indigo  and  cotton 
are  factory  companions^  and  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  it  in  this 
country." 

Lawrence  sitting  down  at  his  lonely  farm  at  Balama,  and  thinking 
over  these  things,  will  do  some  good,  we  may  depend  on  it,  not  only  to 
the  country  in  which  he  works,  but  to  that  fiar-off  land  of  which  he  is  so 
pleased  to  call  himself  a  subject. 
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XI. — ANGOLA. 

Portugal  possesses  several  cottoa-producing  colonies,  the  most  im- 
portaDt  being  Angola  on  the  west,  and  Mozambique  on  the  east,  coast 
of  Africa.  Up  till  ?ery  recently,  however,  little  or  no  attention  was 
^ven  to  their  development  by  the  parent  state,  and  there  being  no  direet 
oommunicadon  with  any  other  country  than  Portugal,  their  produce, 
"when  exported,  had  to  be  sent  to  Lisbon,  where  it  became  subject  to 
beavy  port  and  customs  dues,  and  had  to  be  reshipped  at  a  further  ex- 
pense. 

A  Lisbon  newspaper.  El  Jornal  de  CommerciOy  Bve  years  ago 
called  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  impolicy  of  keeping  up 
these  barriers  to  progress :  **  The  culture  of  this  important  product 
ought  to  become  the  particular  object  of  every  one's  attention,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Portuguese  capitalists.  A  few  efforts  and  some  capital, 
good  management  and  good  will,  must  carry  this  noble  design  into 
execution.  In  our  dominions  in  Western  Africa  we  have  a  vast  terri- 
tory adapted  to  this  culture.  The  cotton-plant  there  vegetates  in  pro- 
fusion ;  it  even  grows  spontaneously  on  the  shores  of  Loanda ;  it  pros- 
pers on  sandy  soils  ;  it  produces  abundantly  on  the  declivities  of  hill- 
sides ;  and,  with  so  many  proofs  of  security  and  profit,  shall  an  impulse 
not  be  given  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  which  shall  advance  the 
prosperity  of  our  richest  colony,  and  extend  our  present  limited  foreign 

commerce  ?" "  Without  the  assistance,  however,  of  labour  and 

capital,  all  will  be  useless,  and  shall  we  not  abandon  our  habitual  indif- 
ference ?  If  all  this  will  not  spur  the  emulation  of  our  cc^italists,  let 
us  seek  that  of  foreigners.  Let  the  government  give  its  most  serious 
attention  to  this  subject." 

It  is  only  quite  lately  that  this  appeal  has  been  responded  to.  At 
the  close  of  1861  the  Portuguese  government  removed  all  the  restrictions 
and  difficulties  which  had  borne  down  this  branch  of  its  colonial  in- 
^dustry;  and  the  '^  foreign  capitalists"  formed  themselves  into  a  company 
in  London  under  the  title  of  the  "Angola  Cotton  Company,  Limited, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  concessions  of  the  government. 

The  first  shipment  of  cotton  from  the  port  of  Loanda  was  in  1857. 
The  progress  of  the  trade  is  shown  in  the  following  return  of  the 
quantities  shipped  to  Lisbon  for  the  next  three  years : 

lbs. 

1857  ....  10,267 

1858  ....  20,960 

1859  ....  64,620  ' 

All  this  went  to  Lisbon  and  was  used  at  Lisbon,  in  the  local  manufac- 
tories of  Guilheime  Grohan  and  others,  and  the  extraordinary  demand 
which  provoked  so  extensive  an  exportation  caused  the  price  to  run  up 
£rom  4d.  and  4^.  per  pound,  to  6d.  and  even  7d.  ' 

The  population  of  Angola,  in  1850,  was  nearly  six  hundred  thousand, 
and  is  estimated  to  have  now  reached  seven  hundred  thousand ;  and  we 
were  assured  by  the  Vieomte  de  Villa  Maior,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  labour.  The  wages  of  the  cotton-fields  are  stated  to  be 
sixpence  per  diem.  This,  of  course,  is  free  labour,  the  price  of  a  slave 
being  from  three  to  four  pounds  sterling,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  him 
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about  ten  shillings  'per  month.  But  slavery  will  be  extingubhed  la 
1878,  so  we  need  not  go  further  into  these  repulsive  details.  It  was  the 
trade  in  slaves  with  America  that  so  long  kept  this  settlement  back — all 
her  most  valuable  labour  was  being  draughted  off ;  but  this  drain  has 
now  ceased ;  and  it  has  been  stated  by  a  Mr.  Beaton,  who,  we  believe, 
was  sent  to  Lbbon  to  report  to  the  projected  cotton  company,  that  the 
natives  who  bring  down  heavy  loads  of  malachite  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  to  the  coast  are  quite  contented  with  twopence  per  day.  M.  Gome^ 
who  has  published  a  book  at  Lisbon  on  Portuguese  India,  estimates  the 
quantity  of  cotton  at  present  raised  in  Angola  at  twelve  millions  eig^ht 
hundred  thousand  pounds  weight. 

Dr.  Welwitsch,  who  was  employed  in  a  survey  of  Angola  for  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  reports  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  particularly 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton ;  that  cotton  has  been  grown  there 
from  time  immemorial ;  that  native  cloth,  spun  from  cotton  grown  there, 
is  in  great  demand ;  that  the  excellent  quality  of  the  cotton  exported  of 
late  years  has  been  generally  acknowledged  by  good  judges  in  England, 
France,  and  Portugal;  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  greatly  in- 
creasing in  the  colony,  and  that  the  Portuguese  authorities  fare  most 
willing  and  anxious  to  promote  its  further  extension. 

The  Marquis  de  Villa  Maior  denies  th^  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the 
climate  is  unfavourable  to  Europeans.  There  is  only  a  narrow  strip 
alon?  the  sea-coast,  he  says,  which  comes  under  the  influence  of  exces- 
sive heat.  In  the  interior,  upon  the  plateaux,  the  climate  is  salubrious, 
the  soil  fertile,  and  the  cultivation  easy.  More  to  the  south,  at  Mossa- 
medes,  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  of  Europe. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cultivation  is  prosecuted  is  described  in  the 
Lisbon  journal  we  have  already  quoted,  and  we  shall  just  glance  at  it  as 
showing  how  imperfect  are  th^  arrangements  which  have  resulted  in  no 
very  inconsiderable  production  heretofore.  At  Minas  Nuovas  the  seed 
is  sown  about  October ;  and  it  is  a  curious  practice  that  three  or  four 
grains  of  Indian  corn  are  put  in  with  each  cotton-seed,  their  germination, 
and  gprowth  not  interfering  with  each  other  in  the  smallest  degree ;  its 
growth  is  imperilled  by  a  species  of  lizard,  which  is  very  fond  of  it, 
and  will  eat  off  the  leaves  and  damage  the  plant  if  not  looked  after. 
The  pods  are  ripe  and  ready  to  pick  between  the  months  of  May  and 
August.  A  rude  mechanical  contrivance  for  cleaning  has  only  lately 
superseded  hand  labour,  and  one  of  them  will  not  give  more  tbian  six- 
teen pounds  of  clean  cotton  per  day  ;  a  few  growei*s  only  have  machinery 
worked  by  animal  power,  which  will  give  only  as  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  clean  cotton  per  day.  The  packing  is  a  very  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  process.  The  bags  are  made  to  contain  about  a  hundred- 
weight and  three-quarters,  and  are  a  day's  work  each  for  one  man  to 
fill ;  as  they  are  packed  by  hand  and  pressed  either  by  a  rammer  or  by 
the  packer  standing  or  jumping  on  them.  The  packs  when  full  are  not 
more  than  a  yard  square  and  about  half  a  yard  in  thickness.  At  Minas 
Nuovas  it  is  the  practice  to  envelop  the  pack  in  raw  hides  stitched 
together  with  thongs  cut  from  the  hides,  and  with  the  hair  outside. 
They  are  then  brought  down  the  river  Coanza,  which  is  navigable  for  a 
length  of  ninety  miles,  to  the  port  of  Loanda.  And  thus  the  trade  has 
struggled  on. 
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But  the  Portuguese  gorernment  has  at  last  awoke,  and  granted  such 
liberal  terms  to  encourage  foreign  (and  especially  British)  enterprise^ 
that  we  feel  justified  in  publishing  such  important  decrees  entire.  The 
first  is  dated  from  Behem  Palace,  December  4,  1861,  and  is  as  follows: 

'<  As  it  is  most  urgent  to  adopt  measures  to  enable  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  the  provinces  of  Angola,  to  obtain  that  development  for  which 
the  soil  of  the  aforesaid  provinces  is  so  well'adapted  ;  in  conformity  with 
the  minute  of  the  Ultra-Marine  Council  of  the  9th  of  November  ultimo, 
I  am  pleased,  afler  having  heard  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  in  virtue 
of  the  power  granted  to  me  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  18th  article  of 
the  additional  act  to  the  constitutional  charter  of  the  kingdom,  to  decree 
as  follows : 

*^  Article  Ist.  The  exportation  of  cotton  from  the  provinces  of  Angola 
remains  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
to  count  from  the  date  of  the  present  decree. 

"  Article  2nd.  The  government  is  authorised  to  spend  each  year  on 
account  of  such  provinces  up  to  the  sum  of  twenty  million  reis  during 
the  next  three  years  in  the  purchase  of  cotton-seeds,  of  machines  to  peel 
with  (^«c),  and  of  any  other  agricultural  implements  for  the  cultivation 
and  preparation  of  the  same  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them 
among  the  farmers  of  those  provinces,  who  may  have  applied  themselves 
to  the  said  cultivation. 

''Single  Paragraph.  The  distribution  of  machines  and  implement? 
can  be  made  gratuitously,  or  on  payment  of  their  cost  within  a  stipulated 
time  by  those  who  receive  them,  according  to  their  respective  circum- 
stances. 

''  Article  3rd*  Six  annual  premiums  are  established  in  the  province  of 
Angola  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  count  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  forward,  which  premiums  are  to  be  given  to  the  landowners  show- 
ing the  most  extensive  and  best  cotton  cultivations,  namely,  a  premium 
of  four  million  reis  ;  a  premium  of  two  million  reis ;  and  four  premiums 
of  one  million  reis  each. 

''  Article  4th.  The  landowners  who  have  regular  cotton  cultivations  will 
be  competitors  for  the  prizes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  the 
following  manner — y\z, :  For  the  first  prize,  those  who  have  got  at  least 
^SQ  hundred  hectares  of  ground  with  said  cultivation ;  for  the  second 
prize,  those  who  have  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  hectares ;  for  each 
of  the  third  class  prizes,  those  who  have  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun-> 
dred  hectares. 

"  Article  5th.  The  government  is  authorised  to  extend  to  the  other 
provinces  of  Africa,  and  for  a  similar  term,  the  prizes  instituted  in  the 
third  article  of  the  decree,  should  it  be  deemed  convenient. 

''  Article  6th.  The  government  will  make  the  necessary  regulations  for 
the  execution  of  this  decree. 

''  Article  7th.  All  the  legislation  to  the  contrary  is  revoked. 

"  The  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy  and  the  Colonies 
will  thus  understand  it  and  cause  it  to  be  executed." 

Signed  by  the  Kiag. 

A  second  xiecree  of  an  equally  liberal  nature  was  promulgated  imme« 
diately  after ;  the  provisions  of  which  were  as  follow  : 
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^'Artide  Ifi.  The  gawemmeat  m  motbonwd,  aftw  beariag  the  Uhn- 
Marine  Ccmoeil,  to  gnni  the  perpetual  lease  of  waste  lands  or  odier  im- 
cultivated  soil,  being  ^  property  of  the  state,  in  the  piorraees  of  Asgo^ 
and  Mosambiqae,  to  any  aodeties,  companies,  or  individoalSk  ciAer  national 
or  foreifi;n,  for  the  cnhiTation  of  cotton  or  odier  piodnctioBs,  and  fior  tbe 
estaUishments  thereonto  rating. 

''  Paragraph  Ist.  The  coocesnon  is  to  be  &«ct,  and  independent  of 
lioblic  auction  and  of  all  the  terms  and  formalities  prescribed  in  ^be 
foorth  chapter  of  the  law  of  die  21st  of  Angost^  1856. 

'^  Paragraph  2nd.  The  ground  rent  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  ten  reis  for 
each  hectare. 

^  Paragraph  3rd.  Hie  extent  of  the  Umds  to  be  granted  will  be  r^u- 
lated  in  harmon  j  with  the  means  at  ihe  disposal  of  the  grantees^  and  with 
the  nature  and  position  ci  the  said  lands. 

''  Article  2nd.  In  each  of  the  provinces  of  AngoU  and  MoaambiqiB^ 
the  respective  governor-general  in  council  is  anthmsed  to  make  the  con- 
cessioDS  referred  to  in  the  foreg<Mng  article;,  and  in  the  terms  laid  down  in 
the  same  article,  prorided  the  land  corresponding  to  eadi  of  the  said  eon- 
cessions  does  not  exceed  a  thousand  hectares. 

''  Article  3rd.  The  lands  leased  perpetoallj  in  virtue  of  the  pres^ife 
decree  are  to  be  duly  applied  to  cultivation  within  a  term  which  will  not 
exceed  five  years,  and  which  will  be  fixed  in  the  grant  itseHL 

"  Article  4tb.  The  grantee  who  attiie  end  of  two  years  shall  not  have 
in  a  state  of  regular  cultivation  at  least  one-^rth  part  of  the  land 
granted  to  him,  will  be  liable  to  lose  the  ground  which  he  has  not  cul- 
tivated, or  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  reis  for  each  year  that 
has  elapsed,  and  for  each  hectare  unapplied  to  cultivation  in  tiie  terms  of 
the  seventh  article  of  the  law  of  the  21st  of  August,  1856. 

'^  Paragraph  1st.  If  the  grantee  pays  the  said  fine,  the  term  mentioned 
in  the  present  article  will  be  prorogued  for  anoUier  year  mcMre ;  but  if  at 
the  end  of  this  prorogation  the  said  fourth  part  of  land  is  not  yet  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  the  grantee  must  incur  the  loss  of  the  uncmltivated 
land,  which  will  revert  to  be  tiie  property  of  tiie  state. 

"  Paragraph  2nd.  The  terms  mentioned  in  this  article  are  to  be  granted 
from  the  day  on  which  the  grantee  takes  possession  of  the  land  granted  to 
him. 

^^  Article  5th.  To  those  to  whom  these  concessions  of  land  have  been 
made,  is  allowed,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  be  counted  from  the  date  of 
concession,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  competent  authority, 
the  entry,  duty  free,  of  all  the  materials,  machines,  and  implements  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  the  said  land,  and  for  the  buildings  and  working 
houses  to  be  r^ed  thereon,  and  for  tiie  carriage  of  tiieir  various  pro- 
ductions. 

*^  Article  6th.  The  government  will  decree  the  administrative  process 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  measurement  and  delivery  of  the  land  to 
tiiegrantees,"  &c,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  ^ven  tiiese  conditions  thus  fully,  because  we  believe  tiiey 
afford  the  only  instance  in  which  any  government  has  placed  land  at  the 
disposal,  at  a  mere  nominal  charge,  of  any  companies  or  individuals,  native 
or  foreign,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  new  cotton-fields — ^land,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered,  within  a  fortnight's  sail  of  our  shores,  ^here  labour 
is  stated  to  be  abundant,  and  the  climate  and  soil  entirely  adapted  to  the 
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cotton-plaot ;  the  government,  however,  exempUng  the  cnltivators  for 
period  of  ten  years  from  all  dues  and  duti^  local  or  imperial,  whi6Hp 
woald  in  any  way  interfere  with  theur  energies.  We  were  not  surprised 
to  find  these  liberal  terms  immediat^y  taken  advantage  of.  In  August, 
1662,  Uiere  accordingly  appeared  the  prospectus  of  the  **  Angola  Cotton 
Company,'*  with  a  proposed  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  a  concession  of  hnd  horn  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  permission 
to  raise  and  maintain  an  armed  force  for  ihe  protection  of  their  property, 
with  sev^al  other  privileges.  What  progress  the  company  is  making  we 
are  unable  to  say;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  bon#, 
fides  of  the  Portuguese  government,  or  of  their  desure  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  foreign  enterprise  and  capital  in  the  development  of  their  colonial 
empire. 

Angola  is  westeim  about  the  same  distance  of  time  fitHn  England  as 
New  Orleans,  and  it  is  said  that  the  carriage  of  the  cotton  (which  is  pro- 
nounced equal  to  New  Orleans  in  quality)  would  be  cheaper  than  m>m 
America,  though  we  are  not  favoured  with  the  data  on  which  this  asser- 
tion is  made,  except  that,  from  the  cotton  growing  nearer  the  coast,  the 
land  carrii^e  will  be  lighter.  The  country  is  in  about  the  same  latitude 
ai  Pemambuoo,  already  celebrated  for  its  cotton. 

Xn. — ITALY. 

Cotton  cultivation  is  believed  to  be  nine  hundred  years  old  in  Italy, 
having  been  introduced  by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century.  In  the 
Seventh  c^itury  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  the 
shotes  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas.  Documents  are  preserved  at 
Bisceglia  (Terra  di  Barri),  of  the  year  1050,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  priests  of  Aduene  let  their  land  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton—*'  nd 
Cclendum  gossypium ;"  and  Giovan  Battista  Delia  Porta,  a  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  mentions  cotton  as  being  cultivated  very  extensively 
in  Apulia — ^^  apud  Apulos,  ubi  Copiosissime  Seritur,'*  In  the  last 
century,  the  cultivation  extended  towards  the  north  as  far  as  Sienna  and 
Grosseto,  in  Tuscany.  During  the  wars  of  Nap<^eoa  I.  and  the  conti- 
nental blockade,  Italy  furnished  cotton  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Eurc^, 
the  centre  of  this  industry  being  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  and  the 
cotton  was  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Castellamare  cotton. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  finances 
prevented  Italy  from  competing  with  the  low-priced  cotton  of  America 
and  the  East  Indies;  the  olive  and  the  mulberry,  which  had  been  rooted 
up  to  make  room  for  the  cotton-plant,  were  restored,  or,  worse  still,  the 
land  was  allowed  to  lie  idle  altogether,  old  roads  fell  into  decay,  and  the 
works  of  irrigation  and  drainage  stood  still.  Under,  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, cotton  seems  gradually  to  have  gone  almost  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, except  in  some  few  localities,  wherein  the  peasantry  continued  to 
grow  it  for  their  own  wants,  spinning  it  by  hand  for  making  stockings, 
counterpanes,  and  coarse  cloths,  as  in  many  parts  of  India.  The  Chevalier 
Devincenri  believes  that  Italy  could  still  have  competed  after  the  peace 
of  1815,  and  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  which  followed  it,  had  the 
government  given  any  encouragement  to  the  cultivators,  or  even  kept  up 
those  public  works  so  essential  to  their  operations,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  years  that  the 
subject  has  engaged  any  new  attention  in  Italy,  but  it  has  been  revived, 
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andy  assisted  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,   the  culti?ation  and 
ipanufacture  of  cotton  ha?e  resumed  a  position  in  the  industry  of  Italy. 

The  two  sorts  of  cotton  which  appear  the  best  suited  to  the  circuni- 
stances  of  the  country  are  tlie  common  white  cotton  (Gossypiom 
herbaceum)  and  the  Siamese  cotton  (Gossypium  Siamense).  The  Per- 
nambuco  cotton  (Gossypium  vitifoleum)  was  tried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples ;  and  the  tree  cotton  (Gossypium  arboreum),  which  is  culti- 
vated in  Spun,  was  introduced  at  Lecce ;  but  the  winter  affected  both 
of  these  kinds,  and  they  were  abandoned.  The  common  white  cotton  ia . 
cultivated  in  several  districts  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
plant  is  usually  about  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  leng^.  The  fibre  is  of 
inferior  quality,  and  somewhat  greyish,  and  it  is  only  used  for  common 
manufactures.  The  Castellamare  cotton  has  a  white  and  very  strong 
fibre.  The  Siamese  cotton  grows  to  a  height  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
inches,  and  gives  a  yellow-brownish  fibre.  This  latter  kind  is  an  annual 
in  Italy,  though  is  is  said  to  be  perennial  in  Calabria. 

There  is  a  wide  scope  for  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  peninsula.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  it  can  be  grown  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  country  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Tronto,  which  is  in  43  deg.  north 
latitude ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  it  can  be  carried  still 
farther  northward.  The^southern  and  eastern  slopes  do  not  exceed  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  particularly  suitable  to 
it.  It  has  been,  with  much  truth,  remarked,  that  the  interior  of  Italy  is 
little  known  to  us.  We  make  for  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Milan,  and  we  do  not  observe  the  opposite  conditions  of  men  and  things 
which  prevail  in  the  provinces.  Thus,  while  Lombardy  is  well  culti- 
vated, rich,  and  populous,  land  can  be  found  in  Calabria,  the  Basilicata, 
and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  may  be  bought  for 
a  sum  not  exceeding  the  annual  rent  of  similar  land  in  Lombardy,  because 
the  roads  are  so  indifferent,  or,  in  many  cases,  because  there  is  no  road 
at  all.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  old  cotton  country  of  Terra 
di  Barri  and  in  Terra  d'Otranto  ;  and  if  you  want  to  pass  from  Teranto 
to  Reggio,  you  must  go  on  horseback,  or  by  long  sea  route.  But  all 
this  is  being  rapidly  altered  under  the  sway  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  The 
government  are  forming  a  railway  right  across  these  districts,  and  also  a 
line  from  Ancona  to  Foggia,  and  another  from  Foggia  to  Leuca.  Of 
course  these  works  will  soon  enhance  the  price  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  it  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  could  be  bought  at 
a  price  so  low,  that  with  labour  at  its  present  price  also— one  shilling  a 
day — cotton  could  be  grown  at  fourp^ice  to  fivepence  per  pound.  Of 
this  land  fifteen  millions  of  acres  are  reported  to  be  available  for  cotton; 
and  as,  in  Italy,  an  acre  of  land  is  found  to  produce  about  six  hundred 
kilogrammes  of  (cleaned)  cotton,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  bales  might  be  got  from  this  quarter  lUinually — its  proximity 
to  England,  of  course,  being  a  very  important  item  in  its  favour.  The 
quantity  of  land  which  the  authorities^  who  have  been  surveying  the 
country  by  order  of  the  government,  report  as  available  for  cotton  culture, 
without  throwing  any  other  crops  out  of  cultivation,  is  fifteen  millions  of 
acres.     This  estimate,  however,  takes  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 

Mr.  Wanklyn  was  evidently  much  struck  by  the  systematic  and  com- 
plete collection  of  Italian  cotton  displayed  at  the  Exhibition,  and  devotes 
nearly  three  pages  of  his  report  to  them.  Qf  the  measures  which  the 
Italian  government  are  adopting  to  forward  this  branch  of  enterprise,  he 
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speaks  thus  approvingly  and  hopefully :  "  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  practical  manner  in  which  the  Italian  government  have  had  the 
whole  peninsula  surveyed;  all  the  land  suitable  for  corn  and  cotton  culture 
marked  and  measured ;  the  population  available  for  its  cultivation  counted; 
the  railways  and  roads  required  for  its  conveyance  marked  out;  the 
obstacles  to  its  cultivation  inquired  into,  and  means  devised  for  over- 
coming them;  and  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  to  test 
its  cultivation  there,  and  to  make  inquiries  in  this  country  about  the 
cotton  we  require — the  qualities  and  quantities.  The  very  business-like 
mode  in  which  these  commissioners  are  doing  their  work,  by  ascertaining 
what  cotton  we  require,  and  also  by  investigating  the  cotton  sent  by 
other  countries  with  which  they  will  have  to  compete,  is  highly  satis- 
factory ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that,  if  the  English  government  had 
pursued  a  similar  course  in  India,  employing  commissioners  to  develop 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  there,  England  and  India  would  have  enjoyed  a 
very  different  condition  to  their  present  state." 

The  production  at  present  is  very  small.  Signer  Devincenzi,  the 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Italian  Commission,  says  that  the  Terra  d'Otranto 
produces  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  kilogrammes,  or  seven  or 
eight  hundred  tons ;  and  the  Terra  di  Barri,  a  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand kilogrammes,  or  a  hundred  and  forty  tons.  *<But,"  he  adds, 
'^  South  Carolina,  with  a  population  of  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand souls,  produces  five  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Now,  in 
Italy,  there  are  more  than  eight  thousand  square  kilometres — perhaps 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  hectares  of  land  suitable  for  cotton 
cultivation  ;  and  if  only  one-third  of  it  were  planted  with  cotton,  it  would 
produce  at  least  one  million  of  kilogrammes,  or  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bales  of  cotton.  There  are  not  wanting  hands  to  commence 
immediately  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  its  cultivation  in 
Italy  upon  a  large  scale  might  have  a  happy  influence  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  add  a  considerable  contingent  to  the  cotton  inaustry 
of  the  world." 

The  Chevalier  Rossi,  of  Novara,  the  author  of  a  clever  book  called 
*'  The  Condition  of  Italy  in  respect  to  its  Agriculture  and  Manufactures, 
as  Compared  with  England  and  France,"  says :  "  We  have  in  Italy 
several  millions  of  acres  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  and  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  where  cotton,  properly  cultivated,  would  equal  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  cost  of  its  production  would  be  less  than  in 
America,  for  we  have  seventeen  millions  of  rural  population." 

Even  <'  Garibaldi's  Englishman,*'  Colonel  Peard,  a  practical  man  pretty 
well  broken  to  thinking  before  he  speaks,  gives  a  very  favourable  report 
of  the  capabilities  of  Southern  Italy.  "  I  think,"  he  writes  to  a  friend 
at  Liverpool,  *^  as  to  the  cotton,  that  an  agent  who  understands  the  cul- 
ture of  tnat  plant  would  wiseW  be  sent  to  South  Italy,  where  are  enormous 
districts  in  a  virgin  state.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  grown,  but  the 
fibre,  I  am  told,  is  short.  That  of  course  could  be  remedied  by  improved 
seed.  Sicily  would  in  many  parts,  I  doubt  not,  give  a  heavy  cotton 
crop,  particularly  in  Sinaensa  and  the  Yal  di  Nets.  In  Calabria  much 
water  power  goes  to  waste,  which  might  be  applied  to  irrigation.  There 
are  immense  plains  on  the  south  coast  along  the  Adriatic,  running 
about  a  hundred  miles  by  twelve,  which  might  well  pay  the  trouble  of 
examination  by  a  thoroughly  practised  man." 
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**  Enoch  Abdem"  has  not  received  the  eulogies  generally  hestowed  (m 
Tennyson's  writings.  Critics,  we  believe^  have  actually  had  the  audacity 
to  find  fault  with  it  As  a  Tennysonian  work  of  art,  it  is  perfect, 
although  it  does  not  reach  the  heights  attained  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King."  The  tale  is  simply  told,  without  a  break  in  the  narrative.  There 
perv^es  its  structure  a  unity  of  design.  The  details  are  by  this  tune 
familiar  to  all.  It  is  an  ordinary  stpry  of  bigamy.  Annie  Lee  has  two 
lovers ;  she  gives  her  hand  to  one  of  them,  Enoch  Arden, 

—a  rough^ailor's  lad, 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck. 

They  live  happily  for  some  time,  when  adverse  circumstances  separate 
them.  Enoch  seeks  his  fortunes  over  the  seas.  He  is  not  heaid  of,  and 
his  wife  believes  him  dead.  In  Ids  absence,  Philip  Ray,  the  rgected 
suitor,  whose  love  for  Annie  is  curiously  termed 

A  life-long  hanger  in  his  heart, 

woos  her  with  kindness,  and  out  of  gratitude,  it  is  supposed,  she,  after 
some  natural  delays,  marries  him.  Some  years  elapse  and  Enoch  returns, 
to  find  another 

—— reigning  in  his  place. 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love. 

He  very  unnaturally  does  not  betray  himself,  aud,  with  a  peculiar  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice,  works  incognito  in  the  village,  and  eventually 
dies  there,  a  sad,  dispirited,  lonely  man.  Out  of  these  materials  the 
poem  16  shaped.  A  wrong  is  committed,  and  then  glossed  over  by  the 
ingenious  artist,  that  at  the  first  blush  our  commiseration  is  excited  for 
what  should  otherwise  be  condemned.  For  this  very  reason  the  subject 
is  not  suited  for  a  poem.  Apart,  however,  from  this,  b  it  possible  that  a 
husband,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Enoch  was  placed,  would  have 
80  acted  ?  Then,  is  the  poem  faithful  to  nature  ?  A  man  is  repre- 
sented **  staid  and  God-fearing,"  with  strength  and  determination  of  will. 
His  love  for  his  wife  is  in  accordance  with  his  character,  steadfast  and  en- 
during. For  the  sake  of  this  love — fearing  the  armed  foe  of  poverty- 
he  braves  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  His  wife,  uncertain  about  him,  with 
A  weakness — a  hesitation  natural  to  a  woman,  yields  to  the  ingratiating 
influence  of  her  quondam  lover — one  for  whose  love  she  fomid  no  response. 
Such  conduct,  however,  on  her  part,  though  reprehensible,  may  be  par- 
doned. Many  women  so  circumstanced  would  no  doubt  act  in  the  way 
she  did,  though  in  the  case  of  the  heroine  of  the  tale  no  intelHgence 
Teached  her  of  her  husband's  death.     But  when 

A  staid  and  Grod-fearing  man 

found  his  happiness  shattered,  his  hearth  desecrated,  would  he  have 
quietly  "  turned  softly  like  a  thief,"  said  a  prayer,  and  then  hid  himsetf  ? 
Would  he  thus  have  compromised  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  chil- 
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dren's,  out  of  an  tmaginaiy  self-sacrificing  kindness  to  the  woman  he 
adored  ?  Must  his  family  continue  in  a  false  position  through  life,  with  a 
liriog  husband's  tacit  knowledge  and  almost  approval  ?  Would  not  his 
gretit  love  and  sense  of  what  was  right  have  triumphed  ?  Certainly,  no 
act  of  his  would  have  mended  matters;  but  is  it  natural  that  he  should 
remain  ^lent  ?  It  would  have  been  a  tenible  thing  to  have  marred  the 
new  happiness  of  the  hearth,  but  was  it  not  his  own  hearth  ?  Would  a 
**  God-fearing  man"  permit  the  continuance  of  a  wrong,  apart  from  other 
considerations  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  man  like  Enoch  would,  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  allow  the  woman  he  loved  to  live  in  a  state  of  concubinage, 
thus  sharing  his  wife's  sin,  by  permitting  it  ?  His  martyrdom  involved 
not  only  his  own  honour,  but  his  wife's,  dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  and 
for  her  sake  he  never  should  have  remained  silent.  We  therefore  think 
Enoch's  conduct  improbable  and  unnatural.  A  poem  which  deals  with 
human  nature  must  deal  with  the  ti^ue  laws  of  human  nature,  and  no 
exquisite  colouring  of  situation,  no  harmonies  of  epithet,  no  faithful  de- 
lineations of  character,  can  ever  compensate  for  tms  fault,  which,  like  a 
great  flaw  in  a  precious  stone,  discolours  it,  and  renders  it  almost 
worthless. 

Again,  the  morals  of  poetry  ought  to  be  very  high  and  purely  correct. 
If  poetry  is  a  teacher,  which  surely  it  is,  it  ought  to  teach  good.  Locksley 
Hall,  denouncing  a  wrong,  awakes  a  sense  of  what  is  right — ^the  end  and 
aim  of  all  teaching ;  Enoch  Arden  palliates  a  wrong  because  of  the  un- 
happiness  it  may  produce,  and  thus  destroys  right,  which  is  very  bad 
teaching.  Ought  a  poet  to  create  an  ideal  of  what  is  false,  per  se  ? 
Must  self-immolation,  involving  a  knowledge,  and  therefore  a  participation 
in  crime,  be  made  pleasing  and  beautiful  ?  In  such  beauty  there  is  a 
worm  hidden  in  the  plant,  folded  out  of  sight  of  its  delicate  petals. 

A  story  like  this  in  a  three-volumed  novel  would  be  harmless,  because 
a  modern  sensational  novel  is  diffuse  and  not  intense.  A  rambling,  weak 
discourse  can  effect  but  little  harm  or  good.  The  impression  is  as  fleeting 
as  the  writing,  because,  while  we  are  reading,  it  passes  away.  But  a  poem 
haunts  the  mind  on  account  of  its  intensity.  Beauties  of  style,  wealth  of 
imagery,  assist  in  making  the  impressions  we  receive  from  a  poem  per- 
manent and  enduring.  What  is  harmless  then  in  a  novel  becomes  almost 
dangerous  in  a  poem.  No  one  wishes  to  be  told  that  bigamy  can  become 
interesting  and  excusable  when  a  wife  is  unhappy,  and  a  husband  winks 
at  it,  and  makes  himself  miserable  and  says  a  prayer.  There  is  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  state  of.  this  pretty  story,  which  in  our  idea  preaches 
a  very  doubtful,  if  not  a  mischievous,  moral. 

Passing  from  the  tale  itself  to  its  merits  as  a  poem,  we  think  it  defi- 
cient somewhat  in  earnestness.  Like  all  the  writings  of  Tennyson,  it 
does  not  completely  arouse  the  feelings ;  only  stirs  them  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  writer  certainly  firmly  grasps  his  subject,  handles  it  freely, 
and  moulds  it  carefully  to  his  wiU.  There  is  a  well-ordered  outline  in 
the  structure  ;  it  has  breadth  and  compass,  but  seems  to  lack  grandeur. 
It  is  powerful,  but  wants  breathing  life.  Perhaps  our  dislike  to  it  as  a 
whole  makes  us  prejudiced  against  its  component  parts.  To  err  is 
human ;  and  however  much  we  may  esteem  the  author  for  the  rich 
stores  he  has  added  to  English  literature,  still  what  \re  may  consider 
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$mltg  should  not  be  condoned.  We  do  not  gymiMiilibe  wi&  EidoA  as  we 
ought,  nor  are  we  pleased  at  the  success  of  rhilip.  We  shed  no  tear  of 
regret  over  the  d^,  nor  are  the  living  green  in  our  memoij.  This 
may  he  on  account  of  what  we  deem  the*unnatural  conduct  of  Enoch;  yet 
we  opine,  that  it  is  due  in  the  nuun  to  a  lack  of  warmth,  and  vividness 
of  colouring.  There  are  not  many  very  earnest  passages,  or  forcible 
idmiles,  or  grrand  descriptions,  running  through  the  piece.  There  are  few 
Shakspearean  touches,  or  Virgilian  tints.  The  finest  passage — one  which 
has  often  been  quoted — is  the  description  of  *'  the  beauteous  hateful  isle," 
<<  The  Eden  of  all  Plenteousness.''  There  are  several  splendid  metafi^rs 
scattered  through  the  poem,  a  few  of  which  we  quote.  Philip,  watching 
the  courtship  of  Enoch  and  Annie,  sees  the  former : 

His  laree  ffrey  eyes  and  weatherbeaten  hce, 
All  kincflea  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire 
TAaf  Immed  a»  onan  altar. 

When  Enoch,  before  his  departure,  inspires  Annie  with  hopefulness, 
she  hears  and  not  hears  him : 

as  the  village  girl 
Who  sets  her  pitcher  underneath  the  spring. 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  her. 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  overflow. 

When  Enoch  returns : 

The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
Par  blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip°s  house. 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon  blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  weary  life. 

These  are  the  true  '^  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,"  for 
we  must  a£Srm,  in  spite  of  a  common  opinion  to  the  contrary,  that  im^ef, 
metaphors,  similes,  and  hyperboles,  are  the  stuff  poetry  is  made  of.  l^ey 
are  the  life  of  song ;  at  all  events,  we  profess  a  great  partiality  for  them. 
A  beautiful  trope  is  a  perfect  luxury.  Passages  that  startle,  haunt,  and 
waylay  the  mind  are  generally  made  up  of  a  simile.  Severe  simplicity  b 
certainly  not  to  be  despised  m  prose.  Poetry  has  never  yet  been  well  de- 
fined. Its  excellence  is  so  supreme,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  a  definition. 
We  can  only  understand  what  is  very  rare  and  excellent  In/  its  attributes, 
and  certainly  imae^ery  is  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  song. 

Tennyson,  in  his  "  severe  simplicity"  of  style,  occasionally  writes  too 
prosily.     The  following  lines,  surely,  are  extraordinarily  simple : 

The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port. 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing-vp. 
She  could  not/tr  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye. 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  ob  a  dream. 

The  simile  in  the  last  line,  we  think,  might  be  less  trite.  Yiewmg 
this  poem  impartially,  we  do  not  think  it  will  add  much  to  the  fame  of 
the  Laureate,  when  the  applause  of  the  present  shall  have  merged  into  tfae 
calm  criticism  of  the  future.    It  lacks  fulness  and  richness.     There  are 
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brilliant  lines  and  occasional  touches  of  beauty  in  it,  while  there  is  no 
dissonance  in  its  melody ;  but  the  music  ripples,  and  seldom  rolls.  In 
truth,  its  light  is  soft,  and  not  penetrating ;  its  splendours  are  brilliant, 
though  not  dazzling. 

"  Aylmer's  Field"  is  more  in  the  poet's  happy  vwn.  The  morale  of 
this  story  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  cannot  be  too 
often  taught  It  is  the  old  tale  of  love  requited,  but  turned  into  bitter- 
ness and  death  in  consequence  of  parents  being  stony-hearted  and  mer- 
cenary^ Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer's  fair  daughter,  Edith,  loves  Leolin,  who 
is  poor,  but  the  father  disdainfully  rejects  him.  Edith  has  many  wealthy 
suitors,  allured  by  her  parents ;  out  she  refuses  them  all*  Her  father's 
inexorable  fiat,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unchangeable, 
eventually  has  a  direful  effect  on  the  daughter,  who  pines,  droops,  and 
dies,  in  the  blushing  bloom  of  maidenhood.  Leolin,  like  all  disconsolate 
lovers,  studied  law  as  a  solace  and  as  means  to  obtain  wealth ;  but  when 
he  heard  of  Edith's  death,  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  a 
dagger,  her  gift ;  and  the  clergyman  of  the  place — a  distant  relation  of 
Sir  Aylmer — preaches  a  very  eloquent  sermon  on  this  sad,  eventful 
history — a  sermon  which  makes  the  "  almighty  man  stagger."  Soon  Sir 
Aylmer  and  Lady  Aylmer  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  the  grounds  are 
parcelled  out  into  farms ;  so  there  is  a  spice  of  the  melodrama,  an  odour 
of  sensation,  in  this  poem,  as  if  the  Laureate  had  imbibed  present  sur- 
rounding influences.  There  is  more  strength  and  fervour,  a  greater  dis- 
play of  power,  and  a  keener  perception  of  passion  in  this  production 
than  in  *'  Enoch  Arden."  The  characters  are  depicted  clearer  and 
more  completely,  and,  as  a  consequence,  leave  a  deeper  impression.  Sir 
Aylmer  is  particularly  well  drawn : 


doll  and  sclf-iuvolved. 
Tall  and  erect,  but  bending  from  his  height 
With  half-allomng  smiles  for  all  the  world. 
And  mignty  coorteous  in  the  main — his  pride 
Lay  deeper  than  to  wear  it  as  his  ring. 

We  understand  his  nature,  from  chance  words  that  drop  from  his  lips. 
In  this  way  the  dexterous  art  of  the  portrait-painter  evinces  itself.  When 
the  gossips  talk  as  to  whether  it 

—was  wholly  wise 
To  let  that  handsome  fellow  Averill  walk 
So  freely  with  his  daughter — 
Sir  Aylmer  Avlmer,  slowly  stifFening,  spoke : 
**  The  girl  and  boy,  sir,  know  their  differences.^* 

This  little  speech  expresses  volumes  as  to  the  proud  nature  of  the  man, 
who  does  not  think  that  it  is  possible  that  a  poor  gentleman  in  AveriU's 
position  would  presume  to  win  his  daughter's  affection. 

The  sermon  in  this  poem  is  very  powerful,  and  grand,  and  far-reaching. 
It  strikes  like  lightning ;  it  is  vehement  and  raging,  like  a  storm.  There 
are  few  better  things  than  it,  in  the  volume  ;  the  poet  grows  earnest,  im- 
passioned, severe.     It  provokes  the  proud  man's  wrath,  for  he  sits 

anger-charmed  from  sorrow,  soldier-like. 

Erect. 
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Afterwards: 

—in  tLe  middle  aisle 
Eeel'd,  as  a  foot-sore  ox  in  crowded  ways, 
Stumbling  across  the  market  to  his  death, 
U/i§fitied, 

Oar  partially  to  simile  evokes  our  admiration  for  this  gem. 

The  descnption  of  Edith  is  very  Tennysonian.  A  '*  pensire  heanty," 
*' subject  to  the  season  or  the  mood,"  "  bounteously  made,"  and  yet  "so 
finely,**  *'  that  a  troublous  touch,"  , 

Thinned,  or  would  seem  to  thm  her  in  a  day, 

are  certainly  suggestive  lines ;  but  the  portrait  might  have  been  drawn 
clearer,  and  rounded  with  more  warmth  and  colour.  Byron's  splendid 
portraitures  excite  our  rapture  to  a  greater  degree.  Their  beauty  is 
more  vividly  stamped.  On  the  other  hand,  Edith's  inner  nature  is  por- 
trayed excellently : 

For  she^so  lowly — lovely  and  so  loving^. 
Queenly  responsive  when  the  loyal  hand 
Rose  from  tne  clay  it  worked  in  as  she  passed, 
N^ot  sowing  hedgerow  texts  and  passing  by. 
Nor  dealing  goodly  counsel  y^'ow  a  height 
That  makes  the  lowest  hate  it,  but  a  voice 
Of  comfort  and  an  open  hand  of  help, 
A  splendid  presence  flattering  the  poor  roofs 
Eevered  as  theirs,  but  kindlier  than  themselves 
To  ailing  wife  or  wailing  infancv. 
Or  old  bedridden  palsy — ^was  adored. 

There  are  not  many  descriptive  passages  in  the  poem.  The  occa- 
sional little  etchings  of  landscape  are  pretty.  There  is  a  quiet  beauty 
about  them  that  pleases,  if  it  does  not  arouse  the  mind : 

and  here 

The  warm,  blue  blastings  of  a  hidden  hearth 
Broke  from  a  bower  of  vine  and  honeysuckle; 
One  look'd  all  rose-tree,  and  another  wore 
A  close-set  robe  of  jasmine  sown  with  stars; 
This  had  a  rosy  sea  of  gilly-flowers 
About  it ;  this,  a  milky  way  on  earth. 
Like  visions  in  the  Northern  dreamer^s  heavens, 
A  lily-avenue,  climbing  to  the  doors ; 
One,  almosjt  to  the  m^in-haunted  eaves 
A  iummer  burial  deep  in  hollyocks. 

It  would  be  di£Bcult  to  find  fault  with  these  lines ;  the^picture  is 
clothed  in  delicate  tints  ;  there  exists  no  vagueness  in  its  colours,  while 
there  is  no  need  to  pore  over  the  photograph  to  comprehend  its  meaning. 

Sometimes  Tennyson  veils  his  meaning,  rendering  many  passages 
obscure.     For  instance,  speaking  of  a  knol(  we  are  told  of  one 

that,  summer  blanched. 

Was  parcel-bearded  with  the  traveller's  joy. 
In  autumn,  parcel  ivy-clad. 

Will  any  one  explain  these  allusions  to  "parcels"  ? 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  novelists  and  poets  should  make  iheb  un- 
fortunate heroes  study  the  law  as  a  panacea  for  their  troubles.  Juris- 
prudence seems  the  terrible  ordeal  they  must  undergo  in  order  to  profve 
their  superiority  to  the  slings  of  outrageous  fortune.  Certainly,  the 
mastei^  of  this  science  is  a  stem  task  for  the  intellect.  The  Laureate 
can  hold  the  study  in  no  light  estimation  when  he  reminds  us  of 

That  codeless  myriad  of  precedent. 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances. 

Sut  all  heroes  rush  to  this  wilderness.  It  is  high  time  now  for  a  change. 
We  should  like  the  next  lean,  unfortunate  lover  to  pursue  some  other 
▼ocation.  Physic,  divinity,  engineering,  or  even  a  three-volume  sensa- 
tion novel  with  a  murder,  a  mystery,  and  a  revenge,  might  anawmr  the 
purpose. 

Writers,  now-a-days,  are  very  prone  to  descant  about  *^  affinity/' 
The  present  have  mysterious  communings  with  the  absent,  die  living 
have  strange  presentiments  of  the  death  of  dear  ones.  The  love  of 
the  preternatural — inherent  in  man — accounts  for  the  interest  he  takes 
in  such  strange  marvels.  This  is  why  "  The  Corsican  Brothers*'  is  so 
popular.  So,  Jane  Eyre  has  a  presentiment  of  the  fate  of  her  absent 
master.  She  hears  him  utter  her  name,  and  answers  him.  Again,  the 
daughter  of  the  "  Bird  of  prey,"  in  "  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  has  a  warning 
about  her  father's  fate.  In  this  poem  Tennyson  also  adopts  the~idea. 
Edith,  dying,  calls  on  her  lover.  He  answers  her  summons,  and  the  poet 
thus  explains  the  supernatural  incident : 

Star  to  star  vibrates  light ;  may  soul  to  soul 
Strike  thro'  a  finer  element  of  her  own  ? 
So — from  afar — touch  as  at  once  P  or  why     , 
That  night,  that  moment,  when  she  named  his  name, 
Did  the  keen  shriek,  "  Yes,  love !  yes,  Edith,  yes !" 
Shrill  till  the  comrade  of  his  chambers  woke. 
And  came  upon  him  half-arisen  from  sleep  ? 

We  also  ask  the  question.  Why  ?  Will  some  professor  of  the  super- 
natural, some  doctor  of  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping,  give  a  solution 
to  the  enigpina? 

It  might  be  questioned  whether  the  other  poems  in  the  volume  rank 
with  the  author's  best  efforts.  They  certainly  possess  a  perfected  grace, 
but  all,  or  nearly  all,  appeal  more  to  the  intellect  than  the  heart,  and 
it  is  this  practice  we  desire  to  see  our  modern  master  of  the  lyre  reject. 
According  to  our  notion,  **  The  Grandmother"  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  in 
the  book.  It  is  a  true  poem,  because  it  contains  elements  within  itself  to 
arouse  the  emotions.  The  test  of  poetry  is  its  direct  appeal  to  the  heart 
first,  and  to  the  mind  afterwards.  Its  truth  must  be  felt,  and  not  rea- 
soned. Let  "  The  Grandmother  "  be  read  to  an  audience,  and  it  must 
awidsen  not  only  their  attention,  but  their  interest.  Herein  lies  the  dif- 
ference between  this  poem  and  "The  Voyage"  or  "The  Islet."  In* 
these  latter  our  attention  may  be  aroused,  in  the  former  our  interest,  our 
feelings,  must  be  called  forth. 

When  Thomas  Hood  lay  on  his  death-bed ;  when  he  felt  that  the  life 
which  bound  him  to  his  dear  ones  was  gradually  passing  away ;  among 
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die  sweet  memoriee  of  the  past,  that  comforted  and  soothed  the  present, 
came  roabiog  to  Us  heart,  and  &lling  from  his  lips,  those  ezqnistte  woirds 
of  Bmns: 

Fin  fading  awa',  Jean, 

Like  snow-wreaths  in  thaw,  Jean ! 

Vm  lading  awa' — 

To  the  land  o' the  leal! 

But  weep  na%  my  ain  Jean — 
The  world's  cares  in  vain,  Jean, 
We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain 
In  the  land  o'  the  leal ! 

Woidfl  like  these,  pure  in  their  simple  pathos,  are  riches  bequeathed 
to  man — riches  that  often  outlive  other  possessions.  If  poems  are  to 
entwine  themseWes  among  our  purest  thoughts  and  holiest  recollections^ 
we  most  recognise  them  as  belonging  to  the  feelings.  Then  they  are 
gennine ;  otherwise  they  are  counterfeit,  no  matter  how  exquisitely  worded 
or  melofioosly  uttered. 


PHANTASY— AUTUMN. 

A  BEMINISCENCS. 

The  fluttering  breezes  in  niglifs  shadow  play. 
As  thouglits  mtrasive  on  the  hours  for  sleep; 
The  melancboly  sounds  of  rustlings  sere 
Are  in  tbe  forest,  from  the  leaves  embrown'd 
By  suns  autumnal,  intermixed  with  sighs. 
As  if  in  grief  for  summer's  beauty  fled— 
Nature  enwrapp'd  in  sleep  at  this  lone  hour 
Deepens  tbe  mystery  of  her  universe— 
Her  twice  ten  thousand  systems  and  their  orbs. 
Solemn  the  pleasure  thus  to  stand  and  gaze 
On  thmgs  grown  shapeless  from  the  lack  of  light. 
There  lies  the  lake  still  as  Avemus,  cold. 
Hidden  in  its  own  depths,  as  time  and  death 
Conceal  the  dark  unknown  futurity ! 

Tve  waited  long,  and  yet  I  see  her  not ! — 
That  vision  which  arose  before  my  steps, 
Badiant  in  female  beauty,  fresh,  and  glowing. 
Seraphic,  crown'd  with  unmortality. 
On  a  tall  crag  she  stood  nigh  the  lake's  face. 
That  dark  beneath  lay  like  a  dream  of  death. 
And  mirrored  her  white  feet  by  their  own  light. 
As  the  pale  crescent  on  nocturnal  clouds, 
The  rocks  around  were  brightened  by  the  rays 
Shot  from  her  robes  of  pes^,  and  deathless  eyes. 
She  moves  not  yet,  and  all  is  darksome  still- 
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0  there  are  mighty  things  heart-whispered  here 
Mueh  too  profound  for  sense ! 

Now  the  soft  moon 
Peers  o'er  the  impending  mountain  gauzed  in  Taponr, 
Mother  of  decay  and  shadow^  wan  with  tears. 
As  when  on  Latmus  standing  she  still  wept 
Over  Eudvmion's  everlasting  sleep. 
Near  by  the  zenith  shines  a  silver  star^ 
A  compass  for  the  world,  tranqail  and  calm, 
An  eye  of  heavenly  goodness  dropping  love. 

Ye  gems  stndding  the  diadem  of  heaven. 
And  on  bewildered  mortals  shedding  glory. 
Might  I  but  climb,  and  question  you,  and  know, 
Careering  in  vour  fields  of  stainless  blue. 
If  souls  you  hold  devoid  of  carking  cares. 
And  those  vain  wishes  that  devour  the  heart 
Grown  ill  of  its  own  craving— have  ye  joys 
Yielding  your  denizens  untiring  bliss, 
And  sons  who  ne'er  go  down  to  the  grave's  darkness. 
Beings  of  dust,  and  sorrow  like  mankind. 
Doomed  but  to  look  upon  creation's  slory, 
Love,  weep,  and  die  ?    Tell  me,  resplenaent  orbs- 
Mysterious  in  the  mystery  of  your  being — 
If  happiness  be  but  a  fabled  tale 
Of  man's  vain  hope,  a  drugg'd  Tantalus  cup, 
Fill'd  to  increase  his  arid  thirstfulness  ? 
StiU  sleep  the  glassy  waters — ^the  dark  cliflfs 
O'er  them  chaotic  brood.    There  are  strange  seasons 
When  fancy's  nothings  wear  deceitful  shapes. 
And  thus  deceive  the  senses.    Could  this  thing 
Have  happened  yesternight,  and  my  trick'd  eyes, 
Playing  tne  fool  with  me,  my  heart  deluded 
With  phantasies  of  beauty,  and  the  dead. 
Plaguing  my  soul  with  hope ! 

'Tis  there  again ! 
A  light,  faint  as  the  dawn,  is  on  the  spot 
Enlarging ;  now  it  brightens  more  and  more 
With  melody  surrounded  not  of  earth, 
But  sweet  and  soft  as  that  which  leads  the  spheres 
Around  the  Eternal's  throne  in  march  symphonious ! 
It  comes  again,  chaiiging  from  pearly  light 
Into  a  form  I  knew  in  perished  years  !— 
She  whom  I  loved  in  youth  with  brow  of  snow. 
Cheek  like  the  sinking  West,  and  lip  which  snooled 
As  holy  mercy  smiles  on  lapsed  creation 
Por  Eden  withered  at  the  first  man's  sin ! 
There  is  again  the  statue  Phidian  art 
Had  fail'd  to  rival,  and  the  smooth  round  neck. 
Hung  with  the  clustering  curls,  I  gazed  on  once 
As  if  they  were  not  modelled  of  the  clay 
That  crumbles  into  ashes— gazed  on,  too. 
Till  sight  grew  void  of  joy  from  o'er-enjoying. 
Ibene  I  shade  of  memory,  long  lost  love, 
The  bygone  treasure  of  my  spendtlirift  years, 
Essence,  or  shadow,  or  aerial  image. 
Where  hast  thou  tarried  till  this  hour  concealed. 
Now  standing  bright  before  my  view  again? 
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Where  hast  thou  Bojoorned,  thou  of  perished  life. 
Since  thou  wert  warm  with  bein^,  and  the  flush 
Of  young  love  dwelt  upon  thee  like  day's  eve 
When  summer  skies  steep  all  the  west  in  bliss? 
0  miglit  I  clasp  thee  to  my  heart  once  more, 
As  in  our  hours  of  innocence  and  joy ! 

There  was  a  place  where  taU  green  oaks  entwined 
Their  giant  boughs  over  a  tumbling  brook-*-^ 
From  gnarled  trunks,  children  of  ages  gone--' 
Making  a  grateful  shade  from  fervid  suns ; 
There  arm  in  arm  we  stood,  and  watch'd  the  stream. 
Youth  and  ffay  hope  together,  free  of  care. 
Our  spirits  buoyant  witn  the  dancing  waves ! 
Perhaps  with  thee  the  memory  of  this  world 
Lives  not,  but  when  death  loosed  thy  zone  of  life 
Oblivion  blotted  it,  unworthy  thou 
Iraparadised.    There  I  remember  well 
How  on  the  hoary  granite  rock  we  sat. 
Whispering  soft  music  in  each  other's  ears, 
And  looking  bliss  into  each  other's  eves. 
And  breathing  the  sweet  language  ot  struck  hearts— 
The  love  which  vulgar  svllables  spell  not, 
The  soul's  deep  passion  language  but  profanes. 
'Twas  there,  in  tne  soft  gloom  around  us  cast. 
Like  a  rich  shade  of  amber-tinctured  grain. 
The  waving  herbage  bordering  that  wud  stream. 
Answering  our  signs,  that  kissed  the  gentle  air. 
Which  seemed  to  bear  an  unseen  spirit  by. 
Greeting  us  on  its  passage  with  its  breath, 
Eich  with  Sabaean  scents  from  flow'reti  wild,— 
There  was  the  spot  where  we  thus  met  and  parted-*- 
Parted  to  meet  no  more ! 

Yet  memory  still 
Tells  how  that  stream  with  sounds  of  music  flowed — 
How  the  leaves  danced  upon  the  eddying  waves. 
Dropping,  then  hurried  onward,  as  grim  time 
Sweeps  mortal  things  fast  to  forgetfulness 
And  the  pale  death  that  took  thee  from  the  world, 
And  that  sweet  hour  scarce  past,  bore  thee  to  heaven. 
Then  did  the  mellow  songsters  of  the  grove 
Their  wild  notes  interpose,  as  if  to  greet 
Two  kindred  souls  beneath  making  their  heaven 
Of  its  true  texture,  love,  blessing  and  blest. 
Then  night  surprised  us,  and  the  envious  sun 
Withdrew,  but  left  us  only  summer  darkness. 
The  freshness  of  that  eve,  its  flowery  odours. 
Were  then  as  since  that  time  they  ne'er  have  been. 
And  they  can  never,  never  be  again ! 

«  *  «  «  « 

'Tis  there  once  more !    Irene,  queen  of  love  I 
The  beauteous  orb  moves  in  an  atmosphere 
Of  her  own  light,  lovely  as  that  rich  star 
Sidonian  named  Astarte,  empress  of  eve. 
Kindling  her  bridal  lamp  along  the  sky ! 
Lrene,  stay !    There,  where  dark  shadows  rest. 
She  moves  along  the  waters ;  near  the  crags 
That  tower  so  precipitous,  she  glides 
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Jn  her  bright  garb  across  the  silent  lake ; 

But  I  can  go  no  nearer  from  its  depths. 

Irene  look  on  me !    My  love,  my  joy ! 

The  dear  delirium  of  our  parted  youth 

Returns  again  upon  me  as  of  yore ; 

The  long,  loDg[-clierished  thoughts  that  make  me  sad — 

The  sadness  ^ded  over  with  the  truth 

That  'tis  more  dear  than  this  heart-wearying  world. 

She  onward  moves,  and  now  avertedly 
Methinks  she  looks  on  me !     I  will  try  reach 
The  still  lake's  margin  at  its  farther  verge. 
Where  the  fane's  lonely  tower  stands  on  its  brink. 
And  the  steep  crags  are  lowered  down  to  hillocks. 
Ending  in  grassy  slopes,  meadows,  and  groves. 
♦  ♦  ♦  «  « 

Still  to  my  course  a  parallel  she  keeps^ 
And  comes  no  nearer,  though  I  wend  so  fast-^ 
Quick  have  I  walked,  and  see  her  gliding  still. 
The  church  is  near,  at  the  white  marble  tomb 
That  holds  her  ashes  now  the  radiance  stands. 
Methinks  she  smiles  at  the  cold  monument 
That  brightens  at  her  presence,  while  it  hides 
A  wreck,  once  life,  a  handful  of  earth's  dust-~ 
That  dust  which  erst  was  all  the  world  to  me ! 
On,  on,  my  steps  to  reach  the  sepulchre, 
Though  nature  well-nigh  sinks ! 

I  see  the  dawn 
Low  in  the  East  stealing,  like  early  love, 
O'er  the  chill  virgin  heart  it  warms  for  ever; 
Even  now  that  spirit-light  grows  faint  and  fainter. 
And  I  am  breathless !    Now,  as  rainbows  melt 
Into  the  purple  skj,  she  fades,  she  fades 
Before  the  increasing  light !     Transparent,  too. 
Her  figure  as  purest  crystal,  througli  it  showing 
The  monumental  stones,  as  through  dim  vapour ! 
Still  more  attenuate  seems  her  image  now. 
That  at  a  distance  from  my  eager  grasp 
Keeps,  as  if  shunning  that  polluted  clay 
It  once  was  heir  to.    Now  a  slight  mirage, 
Scarcely  defined,  it  melts  into  the  light. 
And  in  the  day-dawn  mingling  disappears ! 
No,  not  a  trace  for  my  wild  ravening  eyes. 
And  arms  outstretched,  and  voice  imploring  loud. 
And  burning  tears,  and  heart  all  dead  to  hope  I 
As  yesterday  it  disappears  again. 
Leaving  my  sight  ere  I  can  reaeh  the  tomb ! 

«  «  ♦  «  « 

It  could  not  be  a  dream,  for  I  am  here 
Where  sleep  lonjf  weary  heads  in  humid  graves— 
I  saw  her  portrait  upon  memory's  tablet 
Too  deeply  graven  for  fortv  parted  summers. 
With  years  of  heavy  thought  to  render  faint. 
She  was  as  beautiful  and  bright  as  then. 
While  I  am  by  the  marble  where  her  name — 
Her  name  and  dust  are  all  that  now  remain ! 

Ctexjs  Reddctg. 
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▲  TRUE  STORT. 

Dead  ere  his  prime, 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  if  one  who  had  passed  through 
many  changing  scenes,  and  been  thrown  into  conjunction  with  varied 
phases  of  character,  such  as  human  nature  presents  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world,  were  to  record  truly  what  he  had  seen,  and  without 
**  extenuating  or  setting  down  aught  in  malice,"  to  present  before  the 
world  the  wondrous  story  which  ocular  demonstration,  not  "poetic 
fable,''  had  impressed  forcibly  upon  his  mind,  he  might  have  many  a 
curious  narrative  to  produce,  and  many  a  sententious  moral  to  annex  to  it. 
Whether  it  be  of  a  sad  or  a  merry  nature,  whether  a  grave  or  a  gay  train 
of  thought  which  it  may  lead  to,  I  love  the  plain,  simple,  unadorned 
truth,  the  incontestable  agency  of  which,  acting  on  our  memory,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  lesson  we  are  shown  is  not  the  artifice  or  design  of  human 
fancy,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  operation  of  divine  authorship.  The 
strength  of  the  impression  which  such  incidents  bear  may  be  dependent 
upon  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  alliance  which  our  affections  held 
to  the  objects  treated  upon,  the  relationship  which  we  had  in  connexion 
with  them,  or  the  length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  since  their 
occurrence;  but  that  the  mind  must  be  acted  on  forcibly  by  visible  and 
unmistakable  facts  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  to  im- 
part interest  to  any  narration,  or  to  invest  any  anecdote  with  value.  The 
virtue  which  rests  intrinsically  in  the  atmosphere  of  truth  is  owned,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  all  parties,  whether  well  informed  or  ignorant, 
whether  literary  or  illiterate. 

The  events  of  history  bear,  in  my  estimation,  topics  far  more  engaging 
to  the  mind  than  any  narrative  which  the  coinage  of  fancy  can  give  birth 
to,  and  even  of  these  last  none  so  successfully  win  upon  your  attention  or 
live  in  your  remembrance  as  those  which  so  closely  approach  to  nature  as 
to  warrant  the  expression  of  the  Italian  saying,  **  Si  uon  e  yero  e  ben 
trovato."  It  woidd  seem  as  if  I  were  enunciating  a  mere  trite  and  very 
common-place  doctrine,  in  thus  advocating  the  supremacy  of  truth,  and 
making  apparent  my  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  self-evident  to  every 
thinking  mmd — that  there  is  nothing  so  repugnant  to  the  majesty  of  God, 
or  so  revolting  to  the  well-being  of  man,  as  falsehood.  But  many  oppor- 
tunities of  viewing  human  nature  in  its  varied  characters,  and  of  seeing 
the  different  phases  which  friul  manhood  exhibits  in  his  different  pro- 
gresses through  life,  have  brought  to  my  knowledge  so  frequently  the 
continual  recurrence  of  the  hateful  error  which  we  all  in  the  abstract 
despise,  and  so  many  instances  of  persons  who  are  addicted  to  it,  that  I 
think  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  <*  I  said 
in  my  haste  all  men  are  liars." 

I  think  that  there  are  many  reasons  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  even 
in  this  life  the  Almighty  visits  frequently  with  punishment  a  very  glaring 
instance  of  transgression  or  abuse  of  His  laws.     I  think  that  both  the 
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page  of  modern  history  and  the  erents  of  private  life  would  warrant  us  in 
believing  that  an  Omniscient  Power  had  been  pleased  to  exhibit  lessons 
fearful,  appalling,  but  bearing  evidence  of  His  own  handiwork  to  those 
surviving.     I  never  read  the  dire  history  of  the  first  French  revolution — 
of  the  nation  who  had  thrown  off  every  semblance  of  religion,  whose  in- 
habitants did  not  ''like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge" — without  feeling 
sensible  that  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  crime,  misery,  and  injustice,  the 
hideous  hecatombs  of  victims  who  were  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  the  im- 
|»oiis  transgressors  from  rectitude  who  were  spared,  were  all  indicative  of 
*'  God  having  given  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  and  having  visited 
with  punishment  even  in  this  life  those  who  had  so  foully  been  forgetful 
of  Him.     But  I  believe,  that  if  we  turn  our  consideration  from  nations  to 
fiamilies,  if  we  look  to  events  which  have  passed  before  the  knowledge  of 
each  of  us,  we  may  easily  find  instances  which  ought  to  serve  to  remind 
us  of  His  power,  and  to  corroborate  the  consciousness  of  His  omniscience. 
Of  all  the  countries  which  I  have  visited,  or  resided  in,  there  was  none 
that  was  so  remarkable  as  India  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
European  residents  lived.  There,  the  young  gentlemen,  either  the  civilian 
or  the  military,  amply  supplied  as  they  were  with  means  for  indulging  in 
every  whim  or  extravagance  which  their  humour  might  lead  them  to, 
pursued  a  career  unchecked  wholly  by  the  example  of  an  elder  and  more 
respectable  branch  of  the  community.     There,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
youthful  tyro,  he  found  natives  in  hosts  who  eagerly  profifered  to  him  loans 
of  money  to  induce  him  to  embark  in  a  course  of  extravagance,  even  if  his 
sanguine  temperament  did  not  prompt  him  to  go  that  way.     There,  he 
met  with  every  inducement  to  dissipation,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery. 
There,  man,  the  agent  of  evil  to  his  fellow-man,  realised  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  €o  often  expressed  by  the  natives  of  that  country,  "  When  a  man 
is  going  astray,  evU  company  follows  him  like  a  shadow."     There,  '*  few 
and  far  between,"  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  were  the  houses  of  worship, 
where  the  young  Englishman  could  hear  of  better  things  on  Sunday  than 
the  topics  which  engaged  his  attention  on  week  days,  and  very  frequently 
the  Lord's-day  was  devoted  to  sport  or  to  gambling.     There,  the  revered^ 
and  dignified  voice  of  the  preacher,  the  monitorship  of  a  respectable 
example,  or  the  melting  tenderness  of  female  purity,  were  rarely  at  hand 
to  warn,  to  gain  over,  or  to  conciliate.     There,  the  pay  and  emoluments 
allowed  by  the  government  were  so  liberal,  that  a  license  of  enjoyment  and 
a  routine  of  pleasure  were  within  the  means  of  the  youngest  and  least 
experienced  of  the  civilians,  and  even  of  the  officers.     There,  the  new 
arrival  was  quite  bewildered  with  the  number  of  servants,  of  natives  who 
look  on  licentiousness  with  the  most  stoical  indifiference,  and  who  seem 
to  think  it  part  of  their  duty  to  help  out  the  young  sahib  in  his  illicit 
indulgences.     The  youth  iust  introduced  to  his  new  course  saw  reck- 
lessness and  unbridled  wildness  in  the  tone  of  the  society,  the  livelong 
night  devoted  to  gambling,  and  the  morning  too  hot  for  out-of-door 
exercise. 

The  complete  cessation  from  the  habitual  task  of  hardy  exercise  which 
a  British  soldier  invariably  is  engaged  in  out  of  doors  in  European 
climates,  was  during  eight  months  of  the  year  in  the  provinces  of  Upper 
India  inevitable.  Then  idleness,  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  had  its  full  in- 
fluence in  introducing  the  young  and  thoughtless  to  habits  deteriorative 
jD^c— VOL.  oxxxn.  NO.  Dicxyiu.  2  i 
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of  their  mental  improrement.  I  speak  now  of  twenty  jean  ag;o,  \tmg 
before  the  time  of  the  great  mutiny,  when  not  a  thought  of  the  dreadful 
treachery  of  the  native  soldiers,  or  the  idea  of  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
existing  amongst  them,  was  entert«ned  hy  any  European,  high  or  low. 
I  bring  back  to  my  recollection  the  time,  the  scene,  the  place,  where,  in 
my  youthful  Years,  I  saw  one  who  was  the  gayest,  and  appeared  the 
happiest  of  the  young  and  g^y,  and  I  ponder  upon  his  untimely  end. 
His  mirth 'and  pleasantry,  his  appearance  attractive  and  prepossessing  to 
all  ladies  whom  he  met,  his  untiring  spirits  and  jocularity,  his  ner^v 
ending  resources  to  while  away  the  hours  in  amusement,  were  wholly 
unrivalled  by  all  the  associates  in  whose  company  he  mingled ;  lie  was 
the  boon  companion  of  his  own  sex,  and  the  delight  of  the  other.  EUs 
entry  into  a  room  was  the  signal  for  glee,  laughter,  cheerfulness,  and 
amusement.  His  stories,  his  wit,  his  g^od  humour,  were  the  magic  to 
unbend  the  gravity  of  the  taciturn,  and  let  loose  the  laughter  of  the  diffi- 
dent. Alas !  **  where  be  your  gibes  now,  your  gambols,  your  flashes 
of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ?"  But  I  am 
not  going  to  enter  on  a  description  of  them,  nor  yet  to  dwell  on  the  recol- 
lection of  any  of  ^m ;  my  task  is  to  relate  a  tale  bearing  upon  the  fate 
of  one  who  set  truth  at  defiance,  and  whose  e  very-day  maxim  was — Make 
the  lips  deny  what  the  heart  was  conscious  of!  Alas !  fearful  and  unad- 
vised, how  many  dare  to  violate  the  wholesome  precepts  of  the  Divine 
L^isktor !  But  with  none  was  this  deviation  from  rectitude  more  ap- 
parent than  with  him  of  whom  I  speak — ^young  Shadwell  Ardle. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  ablest  politicians  whom  this  world  ever  saw  has 
said  that  saying  frequently — which  is  known  to  be  borrowed  from  Aretino 
_<(  Language  was  principally  useful  to  enable  us  to  disguise  our  thoughts.** 
I  know  that  the  natives  of  India,  as  atrocious  in  villany  as  the  brilliant 
Frenchman,  though  certainly  not  his  equal  in  high-bred  politeness,  say 
that,  in  speech,  "  untruth  should  be  mingled  with  hct  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  salt  is  thrown  into  the  composition  of  bread.**  I  know  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  excuses  himself  for  proposing  the  arts  of  dissimulation 
in  advising  his  son,  by  saying  that  it  is  not  ak>ne  in  high  life  that  such 
arts  prevail,  but  tliat  the  farmer  in  the  country  fair  tells  as  many  lies  as 
the  courtier  does  in  the  palace ;  but  the  first  dbgusts  by  his  coarseness, 
and  the  last  wins  upon  your  mind  by  his  refinement.  I  look  on  the  pre- 
cept of  the  old  Roman  as  more  valuable  than  any  of  them,  although, 
doubtless,  his  way  of  life  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  his  practice  co^ild 
scarcely  have  been  conformable  to  it : 

Nil  conscire  sibi ;  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

But  the  reasoning  which  a  Christian  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  point 
would  be  so  vastly  preponderative,  and  so  completely  free  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  worldly  expediency,  that  I  should  not  think  it  were  even  in  such 
classification  decorous  to  name  his  grounds  for  holding  this  odious  vice 
in  abhorrence.  Yet,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  it  might  be  possible  to 
show,  by  countless  examples,  that,  for  the  well-being  of  any  man, 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

The  scene  which  an  Indian  cantonment  presents  during  the  hot  season 
iff  one  that  is  very  trying  to  the  nerves  ana  feelings  of  a  young  English- 
man.    The  hot  wind  blows  like  a  furnace  outside.     The  sun  makes  the 
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atmosphere  so  intensely  hot  out  of  doors,  that  it  b  highly  dangerous  to 
venture  out  without  the  covering  of  a  hood  over  one's  gig,  or,  at  least,  a 
large  native  umbrella,  to  shade  your  head  if  you  either  walk  or  ride.  The 
gardens  surround  the  enclosure,  or,  as  they  are  called,  compounds  of  the 
cottages,  which  the  officers  reside  in ;  and  in  these  are  planted  the 
guava,  the  chuokotra,  the  lime,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  peach,  but  such 
is  the  state  of  feeling  that  is  induced  by  the  terrific  heat  of  the  atmo- 
rohere,  that  during  the  day,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
the  afternoon,  no  one,  either  male  or  female,  thinks  of  rambling  in  them. 
If  one  of  the  young  men,  in  his  fondness  for  his  horse,'lounges  over  to 
his  stable  to  look  at  him  feeding,  it  is  the  greatest  exertion  in  point  of 
walking  which  he  is  tempted  to  indulge  in.  If  of  active  habits,  he  gene- 
rally gets  up  long  before  sunrise  and  rides  or  walks,  but  is  sure  to  finish 
his  exercise  long  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
languor  or  prostration  of  strength  which  exposure  to  the  sun  would  pro- 
duce. During  the  long  long  hours  of  the  very  sultry  day  the  European 
is  then  left  to  his  in-door  resources  for  occupation;  some  study  the 
languages — some,  very  few,  devote  their  attention  to  drawing — some 
read  the  latest  4iew  books  from  Europe — some,  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
generally  get  into  their  conveyances  and  drive  to  one  of  the  ladies'  bunga- 
lows to  while  away  a  few  moments  in  conversation.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  olBcers  assemble  in  the  mess-room  of  their  own  regiment, 
or  in  the  bungalow  of  a  companion,  and  pass  away  the  day  in  gambling 
and  smoking.  Very  welcome,  indeed,  to  the  young  sportsman  is  any 
prospect  of  good  snooting  in  the  country  parts,  or  an  opportunity  of 
availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  some  native  friend  or  person,  who 
by  providing  the  elephants  necessary,  can  procure  for  him  what  are 
indispensable  for  setting  out  on  a  tiger  hunt. 

This  sport  can  only  be  undertaken  during  the  hot  season,  so  it  differs 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  common-place  expeditions  which  many  pro- 
ceed upon  in  quest  of  snipe,  quails,  partridges,  &c.,  and  which  only  re- 
quire the  sportsman's  going  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  into  the 
province  of  Oude,  on  reaching  which  country  he  is  soon  sure  to  find 
plenty  of  game,  and  numbers  of  natives  also,  to  show  him  the  best  places 
for  shooting  in.  The  only  fear  for  him,  indeed,  is  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun  above  him,  which  is  such  that  no  European  can  for  a  continuance 
pursue  shooting  in  that  climate  without  suffering  in  health. 

Notwithstanding  this,  whatever  be  the  risk,  the  charm  of  the  wild  life 
which  is  before  you,  upon  reaching  a  part  of  the  jungle  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Cawnpore,  and  setting  regularly  to  work  in  quest  of  tigers,  quite 
makes  you  forget  all  thoughts  of  danger.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
expect  any  sport  unless  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  elephants,  with 
native  mahaouts  to  guide  them.  You  should  also  go  with  a  large  party, 
and,  having  pitched  your  tent  near  some  lake  or  jheel,  which  the  natives 
of  that  locality  can  readily  point  out  to  you,  if  you  are  a  good  shot  you 
may  chance  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  yourself  with  the 
''  spolia  opima"  in  the  shape  of  a  tiger's  carcase. 

Then  early  in  the  morning  is  the  time  the  spcurtsmea  go  out.  They 
take  their  cup  of  coffee ;  they  each  mount  the  howdab,  which  is  made 
to  contain  three  or  four,  and,  in  order  to  manage  matters  best,  two 
English  sportsmen  get  in  front,  and  have  their  fowling-pieces  or  rifles 
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in  charge  of  a  native,  who  sits  on  the  back  seat     The  mahaout  sits 
in  front  of  all,  on  the  neck  of  the  elephant.     Seven  or  eight  elephants 
thus  laden,  and  about  four  called  Shikarree,  or  hunting-elephants,  with 
native  hunters  on  them,  form  a  very  good  cortege  for  this  hunting 
party.     They  proceed  through  the  brushwood,  bamboos,  thick  jhow, 
long  reeds  called  serkoondees,  massive,  high,  and  almost  impervious, 
which  form  the  staple  parts  of  a  tract  of  a  country  commonly  called  a 
jungle,  and,  under  tne  guidance  of  an  experienced  native,  they  seek  for 
some  place  where  there  is  a  plain  in  front  of  some  water,  as  they  know 
that  the  tiger  cannot  live  without  it,  and,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  is 
sure  to  issue  from  his  cover  in  search  of  it*     Many  an  hour,  sometimes,  in 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  and  in  the  pestilential  air  of  the  jungle,  do 
these  sportsmen  watch  for  the  prized  animal,  and  it  is  on  none  but  the 
most  trusty  and  well-broken  elephant,  who  will  stay  without  starting,  and 
linger  till  the  shots  are  6red,  that  they  can  hope  for  their  object.     So 
anxious  are  they  that  there  may  be  no  hitch  or  break  in  the  preparations 
they  have  made,  and  that  everything  may  be  ready  on  the  appearance  of 
the  wild  bounding  creature  who  springs  near  them,  that  they  have  their 
rifles  invariably  at  their  side  during  their  long  watch,  and  the  barrels  of 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  loaded  with  brass  or  pewter  balls,  as  the  lead 
is  not  considered  of  weight  sufficient  for  the  skull  of  the  tiger,  that  being 
the  part  of  the  animal  which  they  aim  at.     As  the  primary  point  of  im- 
portance is  having  the  pieces  immediately  ready  at  hand,  the  sportsman 
who  pursues  this  sort  of  shooting  almost  invariably  entrusts  the  native  to 
load  his  fowling-piece,  and  the  person  who  does  this  for  him  is  in  the 
same  howdah,  standing  behind  him,  and  those  who  come  well  prepared 
for  it  should  be  provided  with  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  rifles.     The 
greatest  drawback  to  most  of  the  young  officers  who  would  wish  to  join 
in  it,  is  the  expense.     It  requires  a  certain  number  of  elephants  and  ser- 
vants to  be  fed  and  provided  for  daily,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  elephant 
is  something  considerable,  costing  about  three  shillings  a  day.    The  only 
chance  of  an  officer's  seeing  it  to  perfection  is  from  his  being  acquainted 
with  some  native  grandee,  who,  living  in  the  state  kept  up  in  that  most 
stately  of  countries,  and  keeping  numbers  of  elephants  and  hosts  of 
servants,  is  enabled  to  ask  his  friends  to  see  this  most  royal  of  sports.     It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  called  hunting,  although  that  be  the  name  that  it 
goes  by,  as  shooting  from  the  back  of  an  elephant,  at  whatever  object  it 
may  be,  does  not  give  a  Briton  the  idea  of  a  hunt.     But  it  is  only  very 
seldom,  even  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  a£Ford  an  outlay  of  this  kind,  that 
an  Englishman,  although  completely  provided  with  all  possible  means  to 
shelter  him,  could  with  impunity  pass  many  days  in  a  jungle  in  this 
climate  whatever  sport  it  might  promise  him,  for  the  intense  heat  is  such, 
that  even  the  most  tried  constitution  would  be  sure  to  sink  under  it.    So, 
whatever  be  his  wishes,  or  however  great  his  spirit,  the  young  tyro  finds 
ultimately  that  he  is  obliged  to  do  as  the  doctors  and  all  his  well-wishers 
recommend  him,  and  keep  out  of  the  sun,  and  meet  his  friends  and  com- 
panions under  the  shelter  of  a  roof. 

The  mess-room  is  usually  the  place  of  meeting  most  in  request,  as  the 
billiard-room  being  at  hand  there,  and  the  mid-day  meal,  or  tiffin,  most 
readily  to  be  procured,  a  long  s^our  is  open  to  all  comers,  and  the  day 
is  passed  idly  away.     It  was  in  such  a  situation  as  this  that  I  describe 
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that  I  most  frequently  have  seen  Shad  well  Ardle,  the  light-heartedest 
and  gayest  of  the  throng,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  After  the  worst 
heat  of  the  afteiiioon  had  passed  away,  the  assemblage  used  generally 
to  disperse,  and  each  officer  proceeding  to  his  own  bungalow,  where  aU 
the  Europeans  resident  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  live,  prepared  for 
the  ride  or  drive  on  the  course  every  evening.  During  the  whole  of  the 
hot  season  there  was  little  variety  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  until  the  rainy 
season  approached  there  was  never  a  shower  to  break  the  parching  aridity 
of  the  atmosphere.  Happy,  very  happy,  was  the  man  who  had  an  ab- 
sorbing occupation  to  induce  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  immense 
amount  of  leisure  time,  but,  as  may  be  imagined,  this  was  not  frequently 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  subalterns  of  the  British  army.  Even  the 
task-work  of  acquiring  the  languages  was  a  sort  of  occupation  which 
gave  scope  to  the  mind  to  labour  for  a  certain  object.  It  was,  at  all 
events,  a  course  advisable,  as  bringing  within  your  reach  a  lucrative 
employment.  But  in  these  native  languages,  &om  the  circumstance  of 
the  absence  of  all  literary  composition  which  was  at  all  valuable,  and 
their  exhibiting  to  those  who  acquired  them  no  works  but  those  replete 
with  fulsome  poetry  or  imaginative  fable,  the  course  of  the  acquirement 
was,  more  than  any  which  I  know  of,  ''a  daily  drug  which  turned  the 
sickening  memory."  So  the  temptations  to  pass  away  the  long  hours  of 
very  hot  sunshine  in  idleness,  gambling,  smoking,  or  drinking,  were  more 
rife  in  India  than  any  person  who  has  not  been  there  can  imagine. 

I  recollect  particularly  one  day  out  of  the  many  which  I  passed  in  the 
cantonments  of  Cawnpore— ^then  the  largest  station  in  Upper  India,  con- 
taining in  the  extent  of  its  range  one  English  dragoon  regiment  and  two 
brigades  of  Artillery,  horse  and  foot,  together  with  three  regiments  of 
Native  cavalry,  one  European  regiment,  and  four  of  Native  infantry,  so 
the  assembly  of  drivers  and  riders  upon  the  course  every  evening  was 
very  large,  and  at  that  time,  which  for  the  ladies  was  really  the 
^'breathing  time  of  day,"  the  military  bands  played  at  their  different 
][^es  of  rendezvous,  and  the  European  gentry  all  assembled  round  the 
stand  to  listen  to  them — I  call  to  mmd  one  very  sultry  afternoon,  after  a 
large  party  of  officers  had  passed  the  day  in  their  mess-room,  and  had 
proceeded  to  the  bungalow  of  one  of  the  party,  which  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ganges,  Ardle  was  of  the  party,  and  was  in  his  usual 
joyous  spirits.  He  told  anecdotes  of  home  life,  drew  upon  his  imagination 
largely,  and  amplified  much  upon  events  which  had  passed  in  India. 
The  enjoyment  of  all  the  party  was  at  its  full,  the  wine  plenty,  the 
laughter,  the  extreme  exuberance  of  the  youthful  assemblage,  very  great. 
The  conversation  first  turned  upon  pistol-shooting,  and  they  all  began 
firing  at  small  bottles,  which  they  fixed  to  stakes  in  the  enclosure  which 
surrounded  the  bungalow.  The  stakes  stood  by  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  officers  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  The  Ganges  was,  at  that 
part  of  it,  upwards  of  a  mile  across.  When  it  drew  onwards  to  the  time 
for  riding  out,  one  of  the  party  proposed  that  they  should  all  send  their 
servants  for  their  different  horses;  and  as  there  was  a  line  of  country 
adjacent  to  the  bungalow  which  was  partly  clear  open  ground,  and  partly  ' 
intersected  with  dykes,  and  divided  with  banks,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  play  at  a  game  which  was  frequently  resorted  to  in  India,  called 
follow  the  leader.    In  this  game  the  lea&er  of  the  party — always  a  fearless 
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horgeman— -went  forward  on  horseback,  and  the  rule  was  that  the  rest  of 
the  party  should  invariaUy  follow  after  him,  through  tlucket  or  brake, 
over  ditdi  or  hedge,  crossing  rirer  or  dyke,  or,  m  short,  should  pursue  his 
horse's  steps  wherevw  the  nder  should  guide  him.  This  proposition  was 
eagerly  agreed  to.  Soon  th^  young  equestrians  w«re  mounted,  and  the 
mirthfi]  game  b^^n.  The  rules  and  restrictbns  were  rigidly  adhered 
to^  and  tbs  followers  of  the  leading  horseman,  despite  the  floundmng* 
through  the  wet,  the  wading  through  the  trenches,  the  mud-lazMngp 
through  the  line  of  the  country  which  lay  by  the  banks  of  the  riv^,  kept 
close  to  the  heels  of  Shadwell  Ardle's  horse,  whose  rider  was  tl^  chosen 
leader  of  the  game.  As  is  well  known  to  horsemen,  after  having  taken 
a  horse  a  gallop  to  tJie  top  of  his  speed  his  blood  gets  up,  and  he  becomes 
endued  with  such  spirit  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rein  him  in.  Such 
id  very  often  the  case  with  the  h(H*ses  of  Indian  breed,  which  are  almost 
always  a  cross  between  the  Arab  sire  and  nadve  mare — the  latter  usuallj 
being  an  animal  of  a  6ery,  vicious  di^osition.  Sqch  was  the  sort  of  horse 
that  Ardle  was  mounted  on  the  evening  that  I  speak  of.  When,  in  the 
course  of  the  game,  in  which  seven  or  eight  of  the  officers  joined,  thej 
had  got  themselves  mudded  and  their  horses  feig^^  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, they  all,  Ardle  leading,  returned  to  the  bung^ow  where  they  had 
been  practising  at  firing,  and  three  of  them,  whose  horses  were  the 
freshest,  Ardle  being  one  of  the  number,  agreed  to  chmige  their  dresses, 
and,  continuing  their  ride,  to  take  the  road  which  was  most  frequent^ 
used  of  an  evening  for  the  European  residents  to  drive  upon.  Their  toilette 
then  was  resumed,  and  this  in  India  means  that  the  native  servant  runs 
to  your  own  bungalow,  brings  your  dressing  apparatus  and  change  of 
dothes  along  with  his  assistants,  and  attends  upon  you  at  the  house  where 
you  may  be  stopping. 

As  they  had  given  directions  for  their  servants  attending  on  them  this 
way  previous  to  setting  out  for  the  game,  they  did  not  find  much  to 
delay  them  in  issuing  out  again  for  their  second  ride.  As  at  first,  in  the 
play  of  follow  the  leader,  the  gist  of  the  amusement  seemed  to  be  to  lead 
one  another  into  curious  and  intricate,  or  what  riders  call  queer  places; 
so,  this  second  time  that  they  set  out,  the  three  o£Bcers  endeavoured  to 
outstrip  one  another  in  speed.  This  was  all  very  well  as  long  as  they 
found  the  road  unimpeded,  but  when  they  got  to  the  part  of  the  road 
where  there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  vehicles,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
small  danger  of  collision,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  stopping  horses  sudi 
as  theirs  were  when  at  the  height  of  their  mettle.  But  they  tore  along 
at  a  tremendous  pace,  young  Ardle  leading,  till  they  arrived  at  a  part  of 
the  road  where  there  was  an  exceedingly  sharp  turn,  whidi  was  abutted 
by  a  long  building,  and,  consequently,  on  the  side  where  the  interior 
angle  nearest  to  the  road  was  formed  it  was  quite  impos^ble  for  a  horse- 
man to  see  what  was  approaching.  Ardle  kept  rushing  at  a  ftiriot»  gallop 
to  this  turn,  and,  such  was  the  impetuous  nature  of  his  horse,  \kiAt  I  do 
not  think  he  could  have  stopped  him  even  if  he  had  seen  an  object  ap- 
proach. The  wall  which  surrounded  the  high  building  was  of  mud,  like 
most  of  the  walls  in  that  country,  and,  before  forming  an  angle  with  the 
side  of  the  wall  which  stood  opposite  the  cmintry  to  which  the  road 
turned,  it  was  continued  to  a  great  length,  and  stood  so  lugfa,  that  Ibv  a 
l<Mag  distance  yon  were  kept  from  having  a  view  of  any  object  lying  In 
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that  directioD ;  bo  on  he  &w,  at  bis  horse's  wildest  pace,  and,  just  as  he 
reached  the  extreme  angle  of  the  wall,  a  man  who  was  driving  his  gig  at 
a  trot  reached  at  the  same  interval  of  time  the  same  point  from  the  other 
ttde.  They  met,  and  the  crash  was  terrible*  The  wheel  of  the  gig 
actually  tore  the  young  man's  leg  thrcmgh  its  calf,  and  penetrated  to  the 
hone.  Bat  this  was  not  all:  the  blunt  wheel  had  trenched  on  the  bone 
of  the  leg,  and  broke  piecee  from  it.  Such  a  desperate  wound,  inflicted 
hy  such  an  instrument,  as  may  be  imagined  caused  a  dreadful  shock. 
The  young  man  fell  from  his  horse.  The  horse  was  caught  by  a  native 
some  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  accident^  and  some  other  natives 
went  up  to  the  young  officer  and  lifted  him  from  the  ground.  >  There 
happened  soon  afterwards  to  pass  a  friend  of  his  who  was  driving  on 
the  road,  and,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  he  took  him  up  in  his  gig  and 
drove  him  to  his  own  bungalow.  Having  done  so,  he  went  instantly  for 
a  doctor. 

The  severe,  the  trying  hour  which  comes  heavy  and  hard  upon  a  youth 
in  the  full  strength  and  ebullition  of  spirits,  fell  forcibly  upon  him  now* 
For  even  if  in  battle  a  blow  falls  upon  one  in  full  enjoyment  of  health 
and  strength,  it  is  still  what  might  be  expected  as  probable,  but  no  shock 
could  have  been  more  sudden  than  this  which  met  young  Ardle  in  a  most 
unlikely  hour.     He  bore  it  calmly.     Through  the  intense  pain  of  the 
operation  which  the  surgeon  put  him  under  of  dressing  and  probing  the 
wound,  he  never  uttered  a  groan*     The  handsome  features,  the  curly 
brown  hair,  the  lips  and  language  even  in  the  fearful  pangs  of  suffering, 
.onfy  moved  to  smile  and  to  speak  of  something  calculated  to  give  pleasing 
ideas  to  those  around,  the  eye9  half  languid  and  lialf  beaming  with  a 
sense  of  kindness— *the  picture  of  a  young,  amiable,  and  handsome  youth 
of  twenty-three.     The  fearful  gash  in  the  leg  had  assumed  a  most  angry 
appearance  the  next  day,  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bone  having^ 
l)een  lightly  fractured,  the  doctors  were  much  in  doubt  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done  with  it.     Had  it  been  a  sharp  instrument  that  had  cut  it 
there  would  have  been  little  risk,  and  it  would  have  been  a  simple  case, 
but  the  ugly  nature  of  the  wound  occurring  to  a  European  in  such  a 
climate  gave  his  friends  much  anxiety.     But  still  he  bore  up,  and,  evea 
when  his  friends  were  away  from  his  couch,  he  amused  himself  with  read- 
ing the  newest  hocks  which  had  come  out  to  India  from  England,  and 
showed  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  contents,  which  seemed  to 
give  him  pleasure  in  reading.     I  never  saw  such  calm  self-possession, 
such  gentleness ;  it  reminded  one  of  the  recital  in  history  of  Charles  IL 
when  he  was  near  dying,  whose  exquisite  urbanity,  says  the  historian^ 
even  to  the  last  never  deserted  him. 

Did  kings  or  great  men  know  how  much  they  stood  on  high  to  the 
world  as  examples,  like  as  they  are  to  "  cities  set  on  a  hill|"  to  hold  up  a 
fearful  lesson  of  warning  to  those  who  in  this  life  surround  or  stand  at  a 
distance  immeasurably  inferior  to  them,  how  little  would  they  congratu* 
late  themselves  upon  their  unenvial^e  pre-eminence  when  they  reflect  that 
their  every-day  actions  would  very  soon  become  the  hackneyed  theme  of 
the  writer  or  the  essayist,  and  their  name  alone  be  left  in  future  ages 
'^  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talel"  What  cause  would  they  have  for 
superciliousness  ? 

Thus  poor  Ardle  Ungered  several  days,  and  present^  to  many  friends 
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who  loved  and  admired  him  the  sight  of  patient  suflFering,  which  in 
a  person  of  his  sanguine  temperament  seemed  as  extraordinary  as  it  was 
commendahle.  The  philosophy  which  gave  him  endurance  through  the 
dreadful  hours  of  suffering  reminded  one  of  the  descriptions  which  the 
ancients  relate  of  heroes  in  the  hour  of  death.  There  was  an  amiable 
thoughtfulness  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  a  complete  absence  of  selfish- 
ness, apparent  at  all  times  in  his  manner.  One  little  dog^  scarcely  larger 
than  the  smallest  of  the  King  Charles  breed  of  spaniels,  which  had  always 
been  his  constant  companion,  was  now  continually  at  his  bedside.  Its 
feeble  whining  seemed  to  evince  a  mournful  sense  of  the  pain  which  its 
master  suffered.  It  was  always  the  greatest  pet  of  the  different  officers, 
and  knew  them  all  perfectly.  It  would  follow  some  of  them  readily — all 
those  that  it  had  seen  with  its  master — but  did  not  take  to  the  natives  of 
India  in  the  least,  and  used  to  snarl  when  any  one  of  the  servants  came 
near  it.  This  beautiful  little  dog  was  remarkable,  as  most  dogs  are,  for 
its  faithfulness  and  its  affection.  When  young,  Ardle  had  brought  it  out 
to  India,  and  he  had  been  frequently  offered  very  large  sums  for  it,  but 
he  never  could  consent  to  part  with  the  animal,  or,  indeed,  to  let  it  out 
of  his  house. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident  of  young  Ardle's 
having  had  his  leg  jammed  in  this  frightful  manner,  that  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms  set  in.    The  pain  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  his  wounded 
leg  were  bad  enough,  but  they  were  as  nothing  compared  to  what  hap- 
pened afterwards.     A  rigidity  of  the  maxillary  nerves  seized  him,  and 
he  found  a  difficulty  of  even  opening  his  mouth.     He  had  to  be  fed 
by  drinking  soup,  and  rice,  which  was  first  pulverised,  then  mashed  up 
and  put  down  his  throat  with  a  spoon.     The  doctors  assembled,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  the  dreaded  tetanus,  which  is  commonly  called  lock- 
jaw, had  set  in.     Great  despair  was  felt  by  all  his  friends  at  this,  and 
numerous  were  the  questions  made  to  the  doctors  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
a  person  recovering  who  had  been  thus  seized.     Some  slight  consolation 
was  given  even  by  the  fact  of  the  general  of  division,  who  had  lost  an 
arm  in  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  had  had  a  finger  shot  off  at  some 
other  battle  in  the  Peninsula,  stating  that  he  himself  had  had  tetanus 
at  one  time  after  he  had  been  severely  wounded.     The  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  poor  young  gentleman  were  fain  to  cling  to  any  hope  that 
they  could  lay  hold  of  which  gave  them  a  prospect  of  his  life  being  pre- 
served.    But  the  stiffness  of  the  nerves  continued  getting  worse  every 
hour,  and  at  the  second  day  after  the  first  appearance  of  it  he  found  a 
difficulty  of  speaking.     The  doctors  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  laudanum 
in  order  to  soothe  the  violent  pain,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  mind  was 
not  disturbed,  as  he  read  constantly.     It  was  a  piteous  sight.     The  jaw 
^  became  stiffer,  until  a  fixed  rigidity  finally  followed,  and  we  saw  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  expect  to  find  any  means  of  prolonging  life.     The  body 
became  swollen  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  this  argued  a  total  derangement 
of  the  intestines.     At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he  expired, 
in  the  act  of  reading  one  of  Dickens's  numbers  of  Pickwick,  and  with  a 
faint  smile  upon  his  features. 

Then  followed  the  military  funeral,  the  muffled  drum,  the  slow  pace 
of  the  regiment,  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  the  pall-bearers,  the  mournful 
service,  the  open  grave,  the  coffin  lowered  before  the  sight  of  his  sor- 
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rowing  companions — all  that  attendant  formality  of  sad,  serious  ceremony 
'which  belongs  to  the  soldier's  last  resting-place :  the  firing  over  the  grave, 
and  the  march  back  from  the  burying- place,  where  the  remains  of  so 
many  British  soldiers  now  rest.  And  the  same  evening's  drive  was  every 
evening  thronged  with  a  similar  number  of  drivers  and  riders  as  there 
•were  seen  on  it  on  the  evening  of  this  accident,  and  the  same  houses  are 
tenanted  still  with  the  young,  the  gay,  the  dissipated,  and  the  thought- 
less, and  the  groups  who  listened  to  his  tales  of  amusement,  and  laughed 
at  his  humour,  are  dispersed  elsewhere  long  ago,  and  some  of  them  gone 
to  their  long  home  for  ever  ! 

*VX7  de'c  'peBecDv  fTTaficvtf  &tdo<rd€  ptdr/Ku 
Op  ndrfiov  yo6<o(ra  \iirovg*  dpSporrjra  Kat  fffiffy. 

But  his  memory — shortly  after  this — suggested  these  thoughts : 

And  but  short  time  had  passed  since  with  delight 
Our  parts  in  life's  gay  changing  scenes  we  led. 
Since  animation  blessed  those  young  eyes  bright. 
Where  deep  intelligence  th'  observer  read. 
And  my  heart  shudders  o'er  the  sickening  sight. 
And  feels  'twere  better  could  my  eyelids  shS 
The  plenteous  tears,  moved  by  aosorbing  grief. 
For  weeping  e'en  to  me  were  now  relief. 

I  held  his  nail,  whom  but  a  few  short  days 

Had  passea  o'er  since  in  martial  garments  dressed. 

Together  linked  in  fashion's  heartless  maze. 

Our  minds  wooed  pleasure  as  their  only  guest, 

And  little  then  I  tliought  to  tune  my  lays 

Oft  him  whose  spirit  now  is  laid  at  rest. 

Or  that  the  cold  earth  would  so  soon  enclose 

My  friend  in  death's  sepulchral  grim  repose. 

And  truly  'tis  a  sad,  a  solemn  scene. 
This  awful  pomp  of  martial  funeral  woe. 
The  sight  conspires  our  senses  all  to  wean 
From  Siis  so  transitory  world  below. 
Oh,  may  we  know  the  stay  on  which  to  lean. 
The  loving  Power  which  can  alone  bestow 
The  balm  to  cheer  us  in  the  hour  of  death. 
When  we  resign  in  peace  our  fleeting  breath. 

And  his  dear  little  favourite  dog,  who  had  constantly  been  by  his  bed- 
side during  his  last  illness,  followed  at  the  funeral ;  and  afterwards,  when 
one  of  Shadwell's  friends  was  most  anxious  to  feed  and  to  take  care  of 
him,  he  took  this  dog  to  his  house,  and  laid  constantly  before  him  with 
his  own  hands  his  food.  When  he  did  so,  the  little  creature  used  to  look 
up,  and  seem  to  watch  for  the  accustomed  voice  and  smile  of  his  young 
master,  and,  strange  to  say,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  but  no  less  is  it 
a  fact,  that  the  dog  constantly  refused  his  food,  and  whether  it  was  that 
his  strength  from  age  was  failing  him,  or  that  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
climate  enervated  him,  but  he  pined  away  gradually,  and  used  to  look 
up  and  moan.  Neither  could  any  of  the  ofiicers  give  him  anything  that 
did  him  good,  and  the  little  dog  died  in  a  very  few  days  indeed  after  his 
young  master. 
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THE  CAPUCIN  AND  THE  POET .» 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  reverend  father,  accompanied 
by  tv70  Capucin  monks,  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  &om  the  side  of 
Italy.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St  John,  and  at  an  epoch  when  the 
old  fiealtine  fashion  of  celebrating  the  return  of  a  pagan  festival  (in  this 
instance  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Church)  was  still  in  vogae. 
This  reverend  father  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  General  of 
Capucins,  come  from  Rome  solely  to  confer  upon  the  affairs  of  his  order 
with  his  Excellency  Cardinal  de  Bemis,  who  was  at  that  moment  minister 
to  his  Majesty  Louis  XV.,  through  the  interest  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Pompadour.  The  weather  at  this  ravishing  season  was  splendid,  and  the 
very  birds  seemed  to  greet  the  reverend  General  with  their  song^.  For 
leagues  around  Paris  all  the  villages  were  keeping  holiday.  Bells  were 
ringing,  churches  were  open,  processions  were  wending  their  way  with 
banners  displayed,  the  girls  in  white,  the  old  men  with  bouquets,  the 
young  ones  with  guns  on  their  shoulders ;  nothing  was  heard  save 
songs  and  festivity,  whilst  the  fragrance  of  well-cooked  ditmers  issued 
forth  from  the  open  portals. 

The  General  of  Capucins,  at  every  step  that  he  took  in  these  rural 
suburbs,  meeting  the  people  in  their  Sunday  attire — not  the  Sunday  as 
some  ascetics  would  have  it,  but  the  Sunday  as  our  Saviour  intended  it 
to  be — muttered  to  himself:  "  Oh,  dear  me  !  This  is  really  too  much 
honour  for  a  man  like  me." 

Then,  turning  towards  his  two  acolytes,  who  were  silent  with  wonder: 

"  Would  you  have  ever  thought,  my  brethren,"  be  said,  "  that  this 
country  of  France,  excommunicated  by  the  Vatican — this  country  which 
has  produced  such  monsters  as  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  and  has  given  birth 
to  the  '  Encyclopedic'  and  the  '  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,'  would  have  pre- 
served so  much  grace  and  faith  as  to  thus  receive  a  humble  servant  of 
God,  such  as  I  am  ?  And  yet,  I  assure  you,  that  I  told  no  one  my 
secret,  and  that  the  king  himself  was  not  informed  of  my  journey." 

Then,  turning  towards  the  groups,  and  looking  upon  them  with  a 
complacent  and  benignant  aspect,  he  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  pur- 
sued his  way.  It  was  thus  that  the  General  and  his  two  hooded  aides- 
de-camp  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  where  they  found  a  crowd,  also 
in  holiday  attire,  collected,  as  it  were,  to  receive  them.  Every  moment 
they  heard  shouts  of  "  Here  they  are  !  Here  they  are  I"  The  streets 
were  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  of  the 
Gobelins  in  charming  confusion. 

Here  the  beautiful  Esther,  there  Ahasuerus,  next  the  Prophets,  then 
Joseph  repelling  the  advances  of  Madame  Potiphar ;  farther  on  the 
adventures  of  Don  Quixote  in  love  with  his  Dulcinea.  One  whole 
tapestr}'  was  taken  up  with  the  wedding  of  the  wealthy  Gamache.  Ah  I 
how  people  laughed,  and  how  they  drank !  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  where  pleasure  most  manifested  itself,  in  the  pictures  so  ably  de- 
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a^ned  by  Cojpel,  or  in  the  streets  crowded  with  a  pec^le  given  np  to 
enjoyment. 

^  Ah !  it  is  too  much,  a  great  deal  too  much !''  exclaimed  the  General 
of  the  Capucins. 

He  arrived,  urged  onwards  partly  by  his  own  secret  satisfaction,  partly 
by  the  crowd,  at  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  monumental 
fountain,  after  the  fashion  of  that  of  Navona  at  Rome,  but  of  fabulous 
dimensions,  and  upon  which  had  been  placed,  as  a  crown  to  the  ephemeral 
structure,  the  arms  of  France  and  the  Pontifical  arms,  the  crown  beside 
the  tiara,  and  the  honoured  initials  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  interwoven 
with  the  L  L  of  the  kings  of  France. 

^'  Ah  I  this  time  it  is  too  much  honour !"  exclaimed  the  Crenend  of 
the  Capucins ;  "really  too  much  honour!" 

And  as  he  approached  the  fountain,  he  discovered  that  the  basin  to  the 
right  filled  itself  with  Burgundy,  whilst  the  marble  conch  to  the  left 
sparkled  with  the  froth  of  wine  of  Ai.  A  girl  of  the  faubourgs,  with  her 
hair  tied  up  in  a  knot,  her  arms  naked,  and  her  bosom  exposed  like  a 
Naiad,  presented  his  reverence  with  a  golden  cup,  of  antique  shape,  after 
having  dipped  it  in  the  fountain,  and  then  gallantly  carried  it  in  the  first 
place  to  her  own  purple  lips. 

"Ah!  what  honour,  what  happiness  !"  ejaculated  the  good  father. 

And  he  laughed  heartily  as  be  saluted  the  nymph,  as  did  also  his 
acolytes.  It  is  even  said  that  they  returned  to  tne  charge  two  or  three 
times,  bowing,  saluting,  smiling,  and  blessing. 

Nevertheless,  the  crowd  kept  moving  on,  and  the  new  comers,  filled 
with  surprise  and  champagne,  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  vortex.  At  last  they  reached  the  point  where  the  festival  was  in  all 
its  splendour  ;  the  H6tel  de  Yille  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  ;  the  gp*eate8t 
ladies  of  Paris  and  of  Versailles  were  seated  in  full  dress  on  the  vast 
balcony  ;  town  and  court  displayed  their  diamonds,  their  lace^  and  their 
persons ;  gentlemen  and  citizens  vied  with  one  another  in  magnificence. 
Powerful  harmonies  resounded  from  four  different  orchestras.  Beneath 
this  fairy  balcony,  messieurs  the  black  mousquetaires,  the  king's  body- 
guard, and  the  echevins,  were  waiting  for  some  one.  Monseigneur  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  surrounded  by  his  clergy,  sat  in  a  balcony  apart, 
looking  out  with  his  great  eyes  that  seemed  to  embrace  all  things.  What 
dazzling  magnificence  and  splendour,  even  to  the  golden  trumpets,  full 
aa  they  were  of  the  breath  of  the  archangel !  From  the  midst  oi  the 
illuminated  streets  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame  were  seen  to  gleam  forth 
like  a  lighthouse  through  the  fogs  of  the  ocean. 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  General  of  the  Capucins  made  his  way 
through  this  anxious  crowd,  his  delighted  ears  again  caught  the  sound 
of  the  words,  "  Here  he  is  I  here  he  is !"  Then  the  great  guns  sounded 
above  the  din  of  voices,  and  whilst  fireworks  burst  forth  from  the  divine 
heights  of  these  thousand  visions,  an  angel  was  seen  to  descend  with 
wings  of  flame,  and  holding  a  torch  in  its  outstretched  hand  it  kindled 
the  pile  of  cedar,  aromatic  wood  an4  incense,  which  was  called  the  fire  of 
St.  John.  Then  it  was  that  shouts  filled  the  air,  and  canticles  rose  up 
heavenwards. 

"  Ah,  this  time,''  exclaimed  the  General  oi  Capucins^  ^'  it  is  too  much ; 
my  heart  fails  me  ^  they  have  carried  human  glorification  too  far." 
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Almost  a  moment  afterwards  all  was  over.  The  fireworks  died  oat^ 
the  last  spark  of  the  bonfire  was  extinguished,  the  illuminations  vanished, 
and  not  a  voice  was  heard.  The  angel  returned  to  his  cloud,  the  king 
took  his  way  back  to  Versailles,  and  the  General  of  the  Capucins  also 
made  his  way  to  the  great  Capucin  monastery  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised — although  he  took  care  to  keep  it  to  himself— to 
find  that  not  even  a  single  monk  was  awaiting  his  excellency's  arrival ! 

The  worthy  (reneral  had  evidently  not  studied  hb  a  Kempis :  ^'  Yanitas 
quoque  est,  honores  ambire,  et  m  altum  statum  se  extollere." 

There  is  a  story  of  a  General  among  those  wits  and  poets  of  whom 
France  is  justly  proud,  told  by  the  same  amusing  writer,  and  which,  to 
use  his  own  words,  attests  that  the  vanity  of  a  poet  can  be  as  ferocious 
and  go  as  far  as  the  pride  of  a  monk. 

The  hero  of  this  story  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Piron,  the  author 
of  "  La  Mdtromanie,"  and  of  so  satirical  a  turn  that  even  Voltiure  him- 
self held  him  in  dread.  He  had  been  unwell,  and  had  passed  a  bad 
winter  far  away  from  the  Cafe  Procope,  and  his  daily  encounters  of  wit 
and  repartee.  The  month  of  April  had  come  round,  and  with  it  budding 
leaves  and  early  primroses  announced  returning  spring.  So,  one  fine 
morning  Piron  ordered  his  best  coat,  his  new  wig,  and  his  embroidered 
cufis ;  with  silk  stockings,  varnished  shoes  with  golden  buckles,  laced 
cravat,  and  cane  with  ivory  handle,  he  would  have  been  taken,  from  his 
g^ave  appearance  and  his  calm  and  dignified  aspect,  for  Monsieur  the 
Provost  of  the  Merchants.  Thus  clothed  and  adorned,  he  took  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  bade  the  driver  convey  him  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
it  was  his  intention  to  enjoy  a  long  stroll.  Arrived  there,  he  sauntered 
through  the— at  that  time — irregular  roads  and  copse  for  upwards  of  aa 
hour.  Approaching  the  lake  of  Auteuil,  and  feeling  somewhat  fatigued, 
he  deemed  it  to  be  a  pleasant  place  wherein  to  seek  repose  ou  an  inviting 
slope  of  green  sward.  Piron  was  sublimely  happy  at  that  moment ;  sigh- 
ing complacently,  he  turned  to  take  in  the  landscape  around  him.  It  is 
at  such  ^  moments,  indeed,  that  men  whose  wits  are  their  profession, 
become,  for  the  time  being,  like  other  persons,  mere  good-natured  souls, 
whom  no  one  troubles  himself  about.  They  forget  to  play  a  part,  and 
they  would  willingly  give  all  their  glory  and  all  their  renown  for  a  pinch 
of  snufiP.     Such  at  that  moment  was  the  good  man  Piron. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is,"  he  said  to  himself,  "to  be  a  simple  unknown, 
to  breathe  freely  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning,  to  belong,  as  it  were, 
entirely  to  oneself,  and  to  be  far  away  from  the  broadsheets  of  Freron, 
of  the  Abb6  Desfontaines,  of  Nonotte,  and  of  Patouillet  I  At  such  a 
moment  as  this  I  should  really  vote  a  letter  from  Voltaire  himself  to  be 
a  bore :  he  is  so  full  of  his  smoke,  so  pleased  with  himself !  Ah,  how 
surprised  he  would  be  to  see  me,  Piron,  seated  on  this  simple  bank  of 
green  sward,  beneath  the  budding  shade  of  this  elm,  like  the  shepherds 
of  Virgil,  forgetting  the  world,  and  forgot  by  all !" 

And  then  he  muttered  to  himself  the  first  verse  of  the  first  eclogue: 

Tityre,  tu  patulse .... 

He  had  not  finished  the  hexameter  before  a  farmer  of  the  neighbour-  ■ 
hood,  a  rough-looking  customer,  came  by ;  but  he  did  not  pass  without 
making  a  low  bow. 
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"  Oh !  ob !"  said  Piron  to  himself,  '*  I  am  not  an  unknown  to  that 
man !"  So  he  returned  the  salutation,  and  resumed  his  contemplations. 
<*  The  fact  is/'  he  said  to  himself,  ^*  I  was  horn  to  lead  an  obscure  life  in 
the  shade,  and  it  is  a  grievous  misfortune  that  I  should  carry  with  me 
everywhere  the  radiance  of  my  glory.  A  mere  cottage  in  the  centre  of 
a  garden,  a  hundred  good  books,  nothing  to  do  and  as  much  sleep  as  I 
liked,  and  lastly,  a  humble  grave  in  some  rural  churchyard,  with  the 
simple  inscription,  *  Here  lies  a  worthy  man ;  pray  for  him' — that  itf 
really  all  I  should  have  cared  for,  all  that  would  have  been  necessary  to 
make  me  happy  and  content" 

Just  as  he  had  begun  to  sympathise  with  himself  and  his  humble  grave- 
stone,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  handsome  young  peasant  girl 
making  her  way  towards  him.  She  was  apparently  bound  from  the 
heights  of  Suresnes  to  Paris,  and  she  carried  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  in 
her  hand,  freshly  gathered.  As  she  passed  by  she  deposited  this  bouquet 
on  the  very  bank  onVhich  Piron  was  seated,  and  the  old  man  felt  en- 
chanted with  her  rustic  grace  and  elegance. 

**  That  village  girl,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  must  have  a  large  heart. 
Scarcely  does  she  see  me  as  she  is  passing  by,  when  suddenly  thinking  of 
the  grievances  to  which  I  have  been  subjected,  the  cruelty  of  the  public 
for  my  *  Fils  Naturel,'  the  injustice  of  actors  to  my  *  Gustave,'  the  cool- 
ness of  an  ungrateful  world  exhibited  in  respect  to  my  chef-d'oeuvre,  *  La 
Metromanie,'  the  contempt  of  the  Academy,  the  aversion  of  the  king  for 
a  poet  honest  man  who  is  worth  more  than  he  is,  this  amiable  woman 
takes  pity  on  my  misery,  and  adopts  her  own  simple  way  of  exhibiting 
her  sympathy."  At  the  same  time  he  took  hold  of  the  bouquet,  and 
carried  it  to  his  grateful  lips.  "  Really,"  he  added,  in  continuation,  "  I 
am  wrong  in  calumniating  glory — I  am  wrong  in  thus  rejecting  all  the 
advantages  of  reputation.  They  are  obedient,  they  are  faithful,  they 
follow  me,  docile,  wherever  I  wend  my  way.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  repu- 
diate tliem;  they  will  not  quit  me  for  a  single  hour;  here  they  are  in 
these  desert  places  signalising  me  out  to  even  the  least  cultivated  intelli- 
gences. And  what  a  lesson  do  not  these  simple-minded  country  people 
give  to  the  great  and  fine  ladies  who  pass  by  me  disdainfully  at  the 
Tuileries,  at  the  Cours  de  la  Reine,  and  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  who  at 
the  most  vouchsafe  to  remark,  «  There  is  Piron,'  but  without  condescend- 
ing  to  notice  me."  v       .    . 

At  the  very  moment,  as  if  to  give  a  contradiction  to  these  msmuations 
of  Piron's  in  regard  to  the  fine  ladies  of  Paris,  two  celebrated  ladies,  the 
Demoiselles  Verriere  of  Auteuil,  passed  by  in  their  carriage  blazoned  by 
Martin  with  their  arms—two  doves  cooing  in  a  nest  of  roses.  One  was  the 
morganatic  wife  of  the  Chevalier  Bertin,  a  great  enemy  of  Piron's ;  the 
latter  had  forslave  M.  Dorat,  who  had  dedicated  to  her  his  poem  "  Les 
Raisers."  These  two  "  blue  birds,"  whose  vices  had  done  as  much  to  place 
them  on  the  pinnacle  of  fashion  as  their  beauty,  gathered  around  them 
in  their  house  at  Auteuil  the  most  gallant  ladies  and  the  most  gallant  gen- 
tlemen of  the  court.  They  had  had  a  theatre  erected  in  the  centre  of 
their  garden,  where  these  ladies  amused  themselves  with  enacting  all  the 
obscenities  usually  consigned  to  country  fairs— comedies  of  which  Piron 
was  at  once  the  Moliere  and  the  R6gnard.  ^      ^^ 

One  day,  however,  they  had  asked  Piron  for  an  «  op^ra-comique    en- 
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tided ''UCraebaCaif^r  witfi  aU  ilia  aUiMioiis  thmi  the  wdl-ieleeied 
«iib|#ei  wif  cnwble  of,  and  this  in  honour  of  Madame  de  Lalire  and  the 
CoonUat  de  Houdetot,  good  frienda  of  the  dcaaMtist ;  ao  he  refJied  by  a 
hiting  epigram  in  re&renoe  to  their  own  eruehe^  and  the  epigram  had 
mat  MiceeM  at  Mademoif^e  Guimard's  and  M.  de  Beanjoa'%  at  M. 
Bertin's»  and  at  hif  own  friend*s»  the  little  Hmu 

**  Weill''  said  Rron  to  himfelf,  as  he  reeogniied  the  great  and  the 
Uttle  Verri^,  ^'  if  theae  ladies  notice  me,  I  shall,  indeed,  be  surprised." 

What  was  his  astonishment,  then,  when  the  carriage  with  the  two 
ladies  stopped  in  front  of  him,  and  they  both  rose  np  as  upright  as  the 
two  yirgins  on  the  portals  of  St  Sulpice,  and  deroutly  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross! 

^*  These  old  wretches  are  laughing  at  me,"  muttered  Piron,  taken 
aback  at  such  demonstrations  of  active  piety  ;  *'  or  is  it  possible  that  these 
old  souls  have  suddenly  been  opened  to  a  sense  of  repentance  ?" 

With  this  profound  and  consolatory  reflection,  h^  resumed  bis  contem- 
plative mood : 

**  Ah  I  truly  I  am  happy  here  on  this  bed  of  green  sward.  The  air  is 
warm,  and  the  birds  sing  cheerily;  the  peasants  are  polite,  and  the 
shepherdesses  throw  their  bouquets  at  me.  There  is  another  going  by 
on  her  donkey,  and  she  does  not  omit  to  send  me  as  she  passes — a  kiss 
with  her  pretty  hand ;  one  would  take  it  for  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Chk- 
teaurouz  f  Every  one  who  goes  by,  indeed,  casts  a  more  or  less  respect- 
ful ^laace,  and  most  of  them  lift  their  hats.  Come,  Piron,  you  must 
admit  it|  you  are  gratified,  you  are  loved,  you  are  glorious  ;  not  one 
person  is  more  master  of  these  beautiful  domains,  in  which  Madame  la 
Dauphine  delights  to  walk  in  the  incognito  of  her  grace  and  beauty,  than 
thou  art  !** 

As  he  was  thus  deliveriug  himself  over  to  the  intoxicating  dream  of  an 
universal  "  glory,**  his  thoughts  were  abruptly  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  It  was  a  regiment  of  the  French  Guard  coming  firom 
St.  Cloud,  with  banners  displayed,  under  the  command  of  a  young  colonel 
of  twenty,  who  was  called  Count  de  Vaudreuil.  He  was  as  beautiful  as 
Love  J  his  helmet  was  of  gold,  and  it  was  adorned  with  a  mass  of  black 
hair,  which  Mademoiselle  la  Guerre  had  cut  from  her  own  head  to  bestow 
on  her  knight ;  his  sash  of  purple  and  goW  had  been  embroidered  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Th^venin ;  Mademoiselle  de  Croissy  supplied  the  pearls, 
and  Mademoiselle  la  Prairie  had  given  the  diamonds.  This  handsome 
cavalier  was  mounted  on  a  blood  horse,  and  the  splendid  animal,  resenting 
the  curb,  chewed  his  bit  of  cold,  spotted  with  froth.  And  there  they 
were,  mounted  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  hundred  young  men,  bearing 
the  greatest  names  in  France,  prancing  behind  their  worthy  colonel,  one 
after  the  other,  going  to  relieve  guard  at  La  Muette,  whore  th^:e  was  to 
be  a  ball  the  same  evening ;  and  these  young  Guardsmen  were  expected 
by  all  the  beauties  of  the  court,  ao  the  blaae  of  arms,  of  equipages,  of 
Uveries,  of  music,  and  the  brilliancy  of  these  marvellous  soldios,  sons  of 
lieutenant-generals,  may  be  imagbed. 

<< These  'blue  birds,^  at  aU  events,  do  not  know  me,"  said  Piroa  to 
himself*  "True,  some  of  than  nng  my  aonsa,  but  tiiej  do  not  even 
know  that  it  was  I  who  wrote  them.    Ah  1  what  fire  and  insolenoe  in 
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their  looks !  What  attitudes  !  They  could  not  be  more  haughty  if  they 
carried  thunder  in  their  hands !  Had  they  just  come  down  from  Olympus 
they  could  not  be  possessed  of  more  youth  and  majesty !" 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  lifted  his  hat  to  salute  the  troops  of  his  ma- 
jesty. 

But  oh,  deities  of  heaven  and  earth !  Oh,  divinities  of  the  country, 
muses,  Apollo,  nymphs  of  the  wood !  who  was  filled  with  surprise,  who 
stood,  or  rather  lay,  marvelling  at  himself  contemplating  himself  in  his 
own  apotheosis !  Oh,  Jupiter !  it  was  Piron  himself!  Who  would  have 
said  it  ?  that  beautiful  colonel  of  the  saloons  of  Trianon,  that  cherubim 
of  La  Muette  and  of  St.  Cloud,  shouted  out  to  his  little  army :  '<  Halt ! 
and  present  arms!"  which  done,  the  squadron  disappeared  like  light- 
ning. 

Piron  sat  with  his  hands  clasped,  perplexed.  He  had  just  received  a 
salute,  which,  in  good  military  hierarchy,  is  only  due  to  princes  of  the 
royal  blood,  and  not  even  to  marshals  of  France. 

" They  may  tell  me,^*  he  said  to  himself,  "when  I  return  home,  that 
M.  d'Alembert  has  cdUed  in  the  name  of  the  two  academies  which  he 
presides  over,  to  twice  beseech  me  to  be  one  of  his  brethren  ;  they  may 
tell  me  that  M.  de  Voltaire  has  asked  for  my  portrait  a  la  Tour  for  his 
gallery ;  they  may  tell  me  that  M.  le  Kain,  Mademoisdle  Dangeville, 
and  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  have  all  called  to  beg  of  me  to  give  them  one 
of  my  comedies ;  they  may  tell  me  that  Marmontel  is  not  an  ass,  that 
Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  is  not  a  traitor,  and  that  Diderot  is  not  a  fool ; 
they  may  prove  to  me  the  innocence  of  Madame  du  Barry,  the  virtue  of 
Mademoiselle  Raucourt,  and  the  utility  of  the  Bastille,  and  I  shall  no 
longer  be  surprised.  Indeed,  nothing  can  possibly  give  me  surprise  aflter 
what  has  happened  this  day.** 

Piron  was  not,  accordingly,  greatly  surprised  when  he  perceived  a 
white-haired  chevalier  of  St.  Louis  advance,  head  bare,  his  forehead 
covered  with  cicatrioes ;  but  when  he  also  saw  him  kneel  down  before 
him  he  rose  up  astounded,  took  off  his  hat,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  seen  all  these  things.  Only  he  had  not  seen, 
near  the  top  of  the  old  elm-tree,  in  a  natural  nidie,  hewn  out  by  rain  and 
weather,  a  figure  of  Our  Lady  of  Auteuil,  a  holy  image  brought  from 
Rome  by  Cardinal  Tencin  for  his  sister  the  canoness,  and  which  had  the 
reputation  of  performing  miracles. 

Seated  at  the  foot  of  this  holy  figure,  he  had  monopolised  to  himself 
all  the  marks  of  respect  and  devotion  intended  for  the  image.  £heu 
vanitas !  whether  it  be  in  a  soldier,  a  poet,  or  a  priest ! 
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Thb  luggage  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen  passengers  who  were  going  n»: 
farther  than  Mauritius  in  the  SalseUe,  was  immediately  sent  ashore, 
where  we  anticipated  a  very  strict  examination  of  it  by  the  customs 
officers.  To  our  glad  surprise,  however,  an  official  merely  took  a  very 
cursory  glance  at  our  portmanteaus,  and  then  told  us  we  could  remove 
them  at  once,  which  we  did  not  wait  to  hear  repeated.  Half  an  hoar 
later  I  was  seated  at  breakfast  wi^  the  passengers  for  Bourbon,  in  the 
Hotel  de  TEurope.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  allowed  any  lengthened 
stay,  for  on  the  same  afternoon  carriages  drove  up  to  remove  them  and 
their  traps  to  a  small  steamer  which  regularly  starts  for  Bourbon  on  the 
arrival  of  the  mail-boat. 

As  I  intended  to  stay  some  little  time  in  Mauritius,  I  made  myself  as 
comfortable  as  I  could  in  the  hotel,  and  unpacked  my  guns,  of  which  I 
hoped  to  make  excellent  use,  in  spite  of  the  game-laws  here  existing. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  took  my  walks  in  and  out  of  the  city,  being 
generally  accompanied  by  the  newly-arrived  Belgian  consul,  who  also  re- 
sided in  the  hotel.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  heat  was  excessive,  I 
occupied  myself  with  sketching  or  writing,  or  else  visited  a  young  Eng- 
lishman living  in  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the  piano.  By  the 
way,  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  that  Port  Louis,  and  not  Paris,  as  I 
had  hitherto  fancied,  is  the  real  "  pianopolis"  of  the  world,  as  you  hear 
there,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  pianos  in  every  house,  and  the  taste  for 
music  is  nowhere  so  extensive. 

After  supper,  I  at  times  went  to  a  neat  little  theatre  a  few  paces  from 
my  hotel,  where  a  decent  French  troupe  performed  operas  and  vaudevilles. 
Here  I  had  before  me  a  perfect  pattern-card  of  the  inhabitants  of  Port 
Louis,  which  at  first  attracted  me  more  than  the  pky,  for  the  house  was 
generally  crowded,  and  by  the  side  of  the  white  minority  I  saw  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mulattoes  in  every  possible  shade  of  colour.  In  one  of  the 
aristocratic  boxes  sat  a  very  elegantly-dressed  but  most  ugly  old  negro, 
who  since  the  emancipation  had  grown  enormously  rich;  by  his  side  sat 
his  daughter,  a  young,  exquisitely  pretty  mulatto,  dressed  very  plainly 
but  tastefully,  who  it  did  not  appear  possible  could  be  the  child  of  this 
uglyj  mean-looking  negro. 

On  one  of  these  evenings  I  was  witness  of  a  political  manifestation  on 
the  part  of  the  French  portion  of  the  audience,  who  like  every  now  and 
then  to  display  their  old  French  sentiments  in  a  manner  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  challenge  to  the  English.  During  an  entr'acie,  ''  God 
Save  the  Queen"  was  demanded  of  the  orchestra,  and  as  the  latter  was 
mainly  composed  of  the  regimental  band,  the  request  was  at  once  granted* 
A  Frenchman  present  then  thought  proper  to  ask  for  the  Marseillaise, 
but  the  English  portion  of  the  audience  formally  opposed  him.  This 
produced  a  regular  row  on  the  part  of  the  French,  so  that  even  the  voice 
of  the  Maire  of  Port  Louis,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
this  post  against  the  will  of  the  white  population,  was  unheeded.  The 
latter,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mar^chal 
Lobau  in  Paris,  and  cool  the  continually  increasing  excitement  with 
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water.  By  his  orders  a  fire-engine  was  brought  on  the  stage  and  pointed 
at  the  mutineers,  who  were  unable  to  resist  this  unexpected  shower-bath, 
and  bolted  as  quickly  as  they  could.  This  heroic  method  had  an  imme- 
diate effect :  the  clever  notion  of  the  maire,  although  it  was  merely  a  suc- 
cessful plagiarism,  was  greeted  with  noisy  applause  on  all  sides,  and  the 
entire  disturbance  ended  in  a  Homeric  outburst  of  laughter. 

As  I  arriyed  in  Mauritius  in  the  cool'season,  which  is  here  regarded  as 
winter,  and  when  heavy  showers  reduce  the  temperature,  I  was  enabled 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  forming  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  city  and  its  denizens.  The  haven  of  Port  Louis,  a  natural 
channel  formed  by  two  coral  reefs,  is  one  of  the  finest  imaginable.  It  is 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  citadel,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevation 
in  J  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  two  forts 
'William  and  George.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  flags  of  all  nations 
may  be  seen  floating  here  from  the  masts  of  vessels  which  are  attracted 
to  the  island  by  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  merchants.  The  gradual  increase  of  shipping  has  given  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  still  some  time  must 
elapse  ere  all  the  suitable  ground  is  brought  under  crop,  as  hitherto  only 
one-third  of  it  has  been  used.  An  idea  of  the  increasing  commerce  of 
the  island  can  only  be  obtained  by  noticing  the  difference  in  a  few  years. 
In  1854,  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  ships,,  with  a  tonnage  of  195,537, 
entered  Port  Louis,  but  in  1857,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  ships, 
with  a  tonnage  of  270,994.  A  few  years  ago  a  sailors'  home  was  founded 
a  short  distance  from  the  harbour,  and  in  the  port  itself  a  floating  Church 
of  England  for  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  service  up  town.  The 
principal  public  buildings  in  Port  Louis  fre :  Government-house,  the 
Cathedral,  the  Catholic  Church,  St  Andrew's  or  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land^ the  Independent  Chapel,  the  Royal  College,  the  Court-house,  the 
prison,  the  civil  and  military  hospitals,  tne  Custom-house,  and  the  citadel. 
The  market,  which  is  situated  near  the  sea,  is  amply  provided  with  meat 
and  fish  of  different  sorts ;  now  and  then  g^me,  sucn  as  hares,  partridges, 
and  small  birds,  is  offered  for  sale.  This  trade  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  post  themselves  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  market,  while  on  the  left  hand  vegetables  and  all  kmds 
of  fruit  are  sold  by  free  Indians  or  their  wives.  Chewing  betel,  which 
dyes  the  saliva  red,  is  prohibited  by  fine  inside  the  bazaar,  but  for  all  that 
the  force  of  habit  is  stronger  with  the  Indians  than  the  fear  of  a  fine,  for 
the  inspector  has  scarce  turned  his  back  ere  red  discharges  cross  each 
other  in  all  directions. 

On  the  road  from  the  port  to  the  town  there  is,  a  little  distance  from 
the  sea-shore,  a  pretty  tree-planted  place,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
-vehicles^  ply  for  hire.  A  little  distance  off  there  is  another  smeller  place^ 
whose  thickly-leaved  arcades  are  daily  visited  by  the  townspeople.  Just 
beyond  it  a  side-path  leads  to  the  Royal  College,  a  noble  institution,  which 
annually  sends  two  of  the  head  scholars,  at  government  expense,  to 
England,  where  they  can  complete,  their  studies.  The  schools  in  the 
island  are  in  the  best  condition,  and  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  teachers 
labour  with  praiseworthy  zeal.  Although  many  children  still  grow  up 
in  utter  ignorance,  the  English  language  has  made  considerable  progress 
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in  the  goTemment  schools  and  thff  lower  classes  of  tha  populatioii;  The- 
English  display  such  toleration,  that  a  few  years  ago  they  permitted  a., 
convent  to  he  established. 

The  houses  near  the  port,  whose  ground  floors  are  generally  store- 
houses,  are  nearly  all  buiU  in  the  European  style,  but  as  you  approai^ . 
the  centre  of  the  town  they  gradually  disappear,  and  make  room  for  ijie 
wooden,  one-storied,  and  generally  very  pretty  houses  of  the  colonists. 
On  entering  the  latter  you  pass  tjhrough  a  leafy  passage,  usually  protected 
from  the  scorching  sunbeams  by  splendid  Indian  mats..  In  this  verandah 
meals  are  generally  taken,  and  it  is  the  pleasantest  abode  of  the  family 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  front  of  each  house  there  is  a  neat 
garden,  whose  gigantic  trees  afford  an  agreeable  shade.  Rarely  absent 
from  it  are  a  fountain  and  an  aviary  filled  with  rare  birds.  The  dwellings 
of  the  dififerent  artisans,  who  are  all  black  or  coloured  men,  such  .as  tailOTS^ 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &C.,  are  generally  in  the  side-streets,  - 
but  the  shop  of  a  black  hatter,  who  learned  his  trade  in  Paris,  may  ba 
seen  in  one  of  the  main  streets.  The  Indians,  who  have  settled  in  th«  . 
town  at  the  expiration  of  their  engagements,  genen^ly  carry  on  some 
small  trade  and  have  all  small  shops,  the  majority  of  which  may  be  found  . 
in  the  faubourgs.  Many  of  them  have  adopted  the  Chriabiaa  religion, 
and  their  wives  attend  mass  very  regularly;  out  not  unusually  they  mix 
up  their  new  religious  ideas  with  old  superstitious  Indian  customs,  as  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  a  marriage  solemnisation.  According  to 
the  census  of  December,  1857)  the  population  of  Mauritius  amounted  to 
239,006  souls,  of  whom  142,534  were  imported  coolies.  The  Indian . 
labourers  brought  hither  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  are  increasing 
largely  in  numbers,  and  this  constant  augmentation  is  beginning  to  imbue 
the  local  government  with  serious  apprehension.  Their  annual  festival, 
toO)  in  which  many  are  guilty  of  excesses  through  exaggerated  zeal  for 
religion,  causes  the  troops  to  be  placed  under  arms,  and  the  police  autho- 
rities mix  in  imposing  numbers  among  the  Indians,  in  order  to  interfere 
at  once,  should  it  be  necessary. 

A  few  Chinese  also  live  in  the  town,  who,  like  the  Maltese  in  Northern 
Africa,  carry  on  the  grocsery  trade.  Like  most  emigrants  of  their  nation, 
they  are  unmarried,  but  nearly  all  have  negresses  as  housekeepers^ 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  is  the  ''Champ  de  Mars,'*  a  large 
grass-g^^wn  plain^  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  stone  monument  of 
the  former  French  governor,  Malartie.  Just  behind  it  there  rises  in  a 
semicircle  a  chain  of  mountains,  commencing  on  the  right  with  Signal 
Mountain.  The  "  pouce,"  which  derives  its  name  from  the  similarity  of 
its  peak  to  a  human  thumb,  and  whose  front  is  covered  with  fresh  verdure 
at  all  seasons,  rises  behind  the  town,  while  on  the  left  are  the  ''  Montague 
des  Fr^tres,"  and  the  "  Montagne  longue."  Above  all  theae,  however, 
soars  in  the  background  the  barren  pesdc  of  the  widely-renowned  Pinter 
Bot.  The  strange  form  of  the  latter  mountain  must  attrax^t.  tha  attention 
of  all  those  who  see  it  for  the  6rst  time.  Its  peak  is  1870  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  on  the  island  next  to  the  Black  Biver 
Mountain.  In  the  distance  it  looks  more  like  a  gigantie  rock  than  a 
mountain.  At  its  base  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  first-rats  bananas^ 
peaches,  lemons,  and  other  fruits  peculiar  to  the  kland  ^  but  higher  up 
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only  precipitoas  roefes  and  deep  abysses  can  be  seen.  Seen  from  certain 
points  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  npper  part  of  the  human  body.  This 
mountain  grows  gradually  narrower  up  to  the  point  which  is  called  the 
neck.  Its  crest  is  formed  by  an  immense  rock,  which,  broader  above  than 
-below,  represents  the  head  of  a  colossal  sphynx.  In  spite  of  the  great 
difficulties  met  with  in  climbing  this  bead,  it  has  been  effected  on  several 
occasions.  In  1858  such  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by  some  officers 
belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer  Granada,  and  a  report 
of  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Baynton  in  the  local  papers. 

A  vessel  arriving  from  Bourbon  brought  several  inhabitants  of  that 
kland  to  Port  Louis ;  one  of  them,  a  most  agreeable  young  man,  pro- 
posed to  me  a  drive  to  the  "  Pamplemousses,'*  a  pretty  village  situated 
in  the  district  of  the  same  name^  which  offer  I  gladly  accepted,  as  I 
had  often  heard  about  this  pleasing  spot.  We  therefore  hired  a  carriage, 
irhieh  conveyed  us  in  a  short  time  thither  along  a  well-kept  road,  lined 
on  either  ^de  by  villas  and  plantations.  The  mixed  and  changeable 
-character  of  the  population  of  Mauritius,  and  the  slight  mode  of  build- 
ing, render  it  difficult  to  decide  what  number  and  what  sort  of  houses 
merit  the  appellation  of  a  village ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  Pamplemousses,  as  it  is  the  largest  village  in  the  island  next  to 
Mah^bourg.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  built  on  a  gentle  slope,  with 
-the  Catholic  church,  a  very  decent  specimen  of  architecture,  in  the 
•eentre.  Near  it  is  the  ceinetery,  whose  flower-covered  graves  evidence 
that  the  dead  are  not  utterly  forgotten.  Not  far  from  the  village  is  the 
excellently  managed  Botanical  Garden,  under  the  care  of  a  Srst-rate 
g^dener,  Mr.  Duncan.  This  garden  is  very  finely  laid  out;  numerous 
rivulets,  employed  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  intersect  it  in  all  directions. 
All  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  tropical  regions  are  found  here  in  full  growth. 
The  useful  and  handsome  ravenale  of  Madagascar,  in  whose  spiral  leaved 
the  rain  collects  and  refreshes  the  wearied  wayfeirer,  is  found  here  in 
splendid  specimens.  The  European,  however,  is  most  attracted  by  a 
g^ove  of  palms  growing  magnificently.  Behind  the  latter,  vegetables  of 
aill  descriptions  are  grown ;  but  the  luxuriantly  growing  tcmfmtoes  and 
splendid  pine-apples  dearly  prove  that  the  hot  climate  is  more  favourable 
to  them  than  to  the  stunted  cabbage  and  withered  lettuce.  What  a 
stranger  rarely  omits  is  a  visit  to  a  small  brick  monument,  intended  to 
represent  the  graves  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  which  a  planter  has 
erected  on  his  estate.  It  is  true  there  is  at  the  entrance  a  board  with 
the  words  in  large  lett«*s :  **  It  is  expressly  forindden  to  see  the  tomb  of 
Paul  and  Virginia;'*  bnt  this  is  more  of  a  veiled  advertisement  than  a 
prohibition,  for  many  a  stranger,  who  might  otherwise  have  passed  by, 
is  attracted  by  this  very  prohibition,  and  not  only  crosses  the  border  utt- 
hii^&red,  but  is  even  greatly  surprised  to  find  a  negro  lad,  who,  for  a 
small  fee,  conducts  htm  to  the  two  monuments,  which  stand  between  a 
eouple  of  p<(»ids.  Although  these  monuments,  as  well  as  the  whole 
.idytlic  0topy  of  Pftul  and  Vii^nia,  are  fictitious,  still  sentimental  visitors 
'Cannot  refrain  horn  chipping  ofiF  a  slight  souvenir,  which  does  not  im- 
p4K>ve  the  beauty  of  t»e  monmnents.  Virg^ia,  it  is  believed,  really 
-gristed;  but  Paul  is  quite  ideal.  The  shipwreck  of  the  St,  Geran,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Amber  Islands,  is  said  to  h»ve  furnished  Bemardin 
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de  St  Pierre  with  the  idea  of  the  story,  which  oertiualy  imparts  a  living 
interest  to  the  island  of  Mauritius — at  least  in  youthful  minds.  After 
inspecting  everything  worth  seeing,  we  drove  in  the  evening  breeze  back 
to  Port  Louis. 

A  few  days  after  this  excursion,  Mr.  Hannony,  one  of  my  fellow- 
voyagers  ab(MU*d  the  Salsette,  came  into  town  to  pay  me  a  visit  and  in- 
vite me  to  his  plantation,  situated  a  few  miles  off  in  Black  River  district. 
I  consequently  made  my  arrangements,  and  drove  one  fine  morning 
southwards.    The  road,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  town,  is  at  first  lined 
by  handsome  houses,  which,  however,  gradually  grow  meaner,  and  are 
occupied  by  coloured  people,   who  keep  small  shops.     An  unpleasant 
accident  detained  me  for  some  time.     The  tire  of  one  of  the  wheels  came 
off,  which  at  once  produced  a  crowd.     The  coachman  was  obliged  to  get 
back  to  town  as  well  as  he  could  and  send  me  another  vehicle;  during 
the  interval  I  remained  in  the  road  with  my  baggage,  and  was  stared  at 
by  a  succession  of  curious  people.     At  length,  however,  the  carriage 
arrived,  and  I  was  enabled  to  continue  my  journey.     Our  road  con- 
tinually ascended,  and  at  times  with  such  a  pitch  that  we  could  hardly 
^et   on.     Both  sides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  hedges  of  aloes ; 
jpandanus,  of  whose  long  stiff  leaves  the  sugar-bags  are  made ;  several 
varieties  of  cactus,  and  other  southern  quickly-growing  plants.  Now  and 
then  there  came  a  cottage,  but  presently  only  extensive  sugar-plantations, 
from  which  solitary  sugar-mills  peeped  out.     On  our  left  rose  several 
hills,  not  forming  a  connected  chain,  but  rising  at  intervals  from  the 
plain.     At  length,  after  a  drive  of  ten  miles,  we  reached  a  district  called 
'<  Les  Bambous,''  and  inquired  for  Bellevue  plantation,  as  Mr.  Hannony's 
estate  was  called.     Put  straight  by  some  nigs  at  work  here,  we  turned 
off  the  high  road,  along  a  track  running  between  fine  sugar-fields,  which 
brought  us  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  our  destination.     Passing  along  a 
small  drive  enclosed  by  leafy  trees,  we  reached  a  pretty  court-yard,  con- 
taining several  wooden  houses,  where  I  met  with  a  hearty  reception  from 
the  family. 

Mr.  Hannony  the  elder  was  a  handsome  old  man  of  about  seventy 
years  of  age :  in  his  youth  he  was  lieutenant  in  the  guards  of  Charles  X., 
but  after  the  revolution  returned  home  with  seyeral  others.  Ere  long  he 
received  an  invitation  from  a  cousin,  also  an  ex-French  officer,  who  had 
turned  planter  in  Mauritius,  to  join  him  and  undertake  the  management 
of  his  estate.  He  went,  eventually  married  his  cousin's  daughter,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property,  and  is  now  one  of  the  richest  planters  in  Mauritius. 
By  his  wife,  a  pretty  quadroon,  he  has  a  single  daughter,  who  was  being 
eaucated  at  a  seminary  in  Port  Louis.  The  grandmother,  a  mulatto,  who 
could  not  deny  her  Madagascar  origin,  and  a  younger  sbter  of  Madame 
Hannony,  formed  the  rest  of  the  family.  As  it  was  Sunday,  several 
planters  had  arrived  to  dinner  with  their  families,  and  the  ladies  per- 
formed on  the  piano,  while  the  master  of  the  house  g^ve  us  almost 
forgotten  pieces  on  the  violin.  In  the  mean  while,  his  brother,  my  friend, 
told  me  a  good  deal  about  the  stag-hunts  held  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he 
was  invited  to  one  on  the  next  Thursday,  and  urged  me  to  join  him. 
After  spending  a  very  pleasant  day  here,  I  took  my  leave,  but  was  obliged 
to  promise  I  would  remain  longer  next  time. 
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The  promised  sport  made  me  await  the  next  Wednesday  evening,  when 
I  had  promised  to  be  back,  with  impatience.  I  employed  the  intervening  ' 
time  in  arranging  my  shooting  apparatus,  and  then  drove  to  fiellevue, 
where  I  expected  to  find  my  friend  busy  with  his  preparations.  Hence 
I  was  greatly  surprised  to  nnd  him  sitting  idly  in  the  garden  with  the 
ladies,  and  still  more  so  when  he  phlegmatically  told  me  that  he  had  his 
reasons  for  not  joining  the  party  next  day.  Of  course  I  could  say  nothing, 
but  made  a  mental  resolution  never  again  to  select  this  fickle  man  as  my 
mattre  des  plaisirs.  His  brother,  however,  consoled  me  to  the  best  of  his 
ability;  he  proposed  that  we  should  g^  out  bird-shootiug,  and  now  and 
then  knock  over  a  hare  in  the  sugar-fields  for  a  change.  The  matter  was 
thus  settled.  The  next  morning  my  host's  nephew.  Monsieur  Charles,  a 
polite  young  man,  who  intended  to  spend  his  week's  holiday  with  us, 
arrived  at  Bellevue.  We  soon  struck  up  an  acquaintance,  and  he  became 
my  inseparable  companion  on  all  my  jaunts.  He  showed  me  the  sugar- 
mill,  which  contained  all  the  most  recent  improvements.  Then  we  went 
to  see  the  wheel  employed  to  raise  the  water  for  irrigating  a  portion  of 
the  plantation.  This  clever,  and  at  the  same  time  simple,  machine  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  wheel  with  six  arms,  to  which  small  triangular  sails 
are  attached,  set  in  motion  by  the  sea-breeze,  which  blows  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  A  simple  pump,  driven  by  this  wheel,  forces  the  water 
into  a  basin,  whence  it  is  spread  through  the  irrigating  channels.  A  young 
black  overseer,  who  explained  to  us  the  construction  of  this  machine,  lives 
here  in  a  very  pleasant  cabin,  covered  with  pandanus-leaves.;  but  the 
jealous  fellow  carefully  avoided  inviting  us  to  enter,  as  he  had  lately 
married  a  wonderfully  pretty  black  woman,  whom  for  the  present  he 
watched  more  carefully  than  his  water-wheel.  The  sugar-cane,  which 
grows  in  long  rows,  between  which  the  collected  stones  form  a  rather 
strong  line^  was  everywhere  of  man's  height,  and  grew  so  closely  that  the 
ground  could  not  be  seen  ;  at  some  distance  it  resembled  a  field  of  fine- 
grown  Indian  com.  Through  the  entire  plantation  run  well-kept  waggon 
tracks,  on  which  the  cane  can  be  easily  carried  home.  Since  the  employ- 
ment of  guano,  the  produce  of  the  plantations  has  greatly  increased,  and 
it  is  only  the  gradual  propagation  of  the  "  borer,"  a  grub  dwelling  in  the 
cane  itself,  which  causes  any  apprehension  as  to  the  future. 

After  supper  we  all  gathered  round  the  pianoforte,  which  daily  con- 
stituted our  dessert,  and  had  a  regular  family  concert,  in  which  every  one 
was  expected  to  take  part.  The  obligato  violin  was  not  allowed  to  be 
absent,  and  old  papa  seemed  to  spring  into  new  life  with  his  tunes  half  a 
century  old.  As  audience,  we  generally  had  the  Hindoos  living  in  the 
house,  who  discreetly  assembled  in  the  yard,  as  well  as  the  waiter  at  table 
with  hb  Lilliputian  boy,  the  three  cronies  who  looked  after  the  family 
linen,  and  the  watchman,  who  at  ten  p.m.  blew  his  conch,  and  thus  usually 
put  an  end  to  the  seance.  By  this  time  I  had  obtained  some  shot  &om 
town,  and  started  early  one  morning  with  Charles  to  take  a  shot  through 
the  sugar-fields.  I  put  up  several  coveys  of  small  partridges,  but  was 
unable  to  get  within  shot.  The  same  was  the  case  with  a  pretty  little 
quail,  a  specimen  of  which,  however,  I  afterwards  secured  at  Port  Louis. 
In  an  adjoining  wood  I  saw  numerous  birds,  called  martins  by  the 
colonists,  which  were  very  shy,  although  they  are  found  in  large  numbers 
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about  cattle,  onwbose  backs  tbey  sit  cozilj  and  pick  out  the  vennin.  This 
useful  bird  was  imported  years  ago  from  India  in  order  to  destroy  the 
locusts,  which  were  a  regular  plague,  and  has  since  so  greatly  propagated 
as  to  become  the  principal  bird  in  the  island.  This  probably  results  from 
the  fact  that  a  heayy  fine  is  imposed  for  shooting  one  of  them. 

The  Indian  labourers,  whom  the  British  government  imported  on  the 
mbolition  of  slavery,  and  of  whom  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  men  and  women,  on  Mr.  Hannony's  estate,  had  a  half-holiday  on 
this  day.  From  the  long  stone  building  they  occupy,  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  came  the  sound  of  fifes  and  tambourines,  which  the 
musicians  produced  with  continued  bounds  and  contortions,  and  gave  the 
time  for  a  dance  composed  of  slow  mimic  motions.  The  people  were  all 
in  festal  attire,  and  many  of  the  women  wore  a  valuable  gold  ring,  with  a 
pearl  or  a  jewel,  in  the  nose,  as  well  as  a  necklace  formed  of  gold  coins, 
which  I  could  understand  when  I  heard  that  the  majority  convert  their 
savings  into  gold,  and  constantly  carry  them  about  with  them.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  1859,  the  government  alone  undertook  to  bring  the  coolies 
required  by  the  planters  from  India,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  special 
agents  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  make  contracts  with  the 
labourers  :  at  the  same  time  a  dep6t  was  established  at  Port  Louis  for  the 
protection  of  the  immigrants.  The  principal  official  of  this  depdt  is  called 
the  *^  Protect eur  des  Indiens."  It  is  his  duty  to  receive  the  immigrants  and 
distribute  them  among  the  colonists ;  at  the  same  time,  labourers  can  apply 
to  him  who  have  to  complain  of  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract,  or  any  bad 
treatment  on  the  part  of  their  masters.  As,  however,  the  demand  for 
labour  constantly  increased — perhaps,  too,^  because  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment were  accused,  justly  or  unjustly,  of  corruption — many  planters  re- 
quested leave  to  engage  their  own  coolies,  which  was  conceded.  But  the 
old  method  was  also  retained  for  such  as  did  not  care  to  take  the  trouble, 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  government  agents  in  India  fancied  them- 
selves higher  than  the  private  agents,  and  caused  the  latter  considerable 
annoyance.  Free  enlistment,  however,  appears  to  be  gaining  the  upper 
hand,  for  the  number  of  private  agents  in  India  has  recently  largely  in- 
creased. The  coolies  are  usually  hired  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  return  home ;  but  they  generally  re-engage 
under  better  conditions,  or  remain  in  the  island  and  set  up  a  small  busi- 
ness, in  which  many  have  been  remarkably  successful.  The  government 
has  settled  the  pay  and  food  of  the  coolies  as  follows :  During  nie  first  year 
they  are  paid  five  rupees,  in  the  second  Qye  and  a  half,  in  the  third  six ; 
their  food  must  consist  of  one  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  rice  daily,  and 
monthly  five  pounds  of  dried  vegetables,  four  pounds  of  salt  fish,  and  one 
pound  of  salt.  It  is  difficult  to  live  more  cheaply,  and  yet  these  easily- 
satisfied  Indians,  when  once  trained,  become  excellent  laoourers,  and  are 
apparently  far  more  comfortable  than  in  their  native  land. 

Opposite  the  adode  of  the  Indians  is  a  large  meadow,  in  which  are  ten 
yoke  of  Madagascar  oxen,  which  supply  the  place  of  the  far  more  expen- 
sive horses  on  the  estate.  This  large,  handsome  breed,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  annually  imported,  both  for  draught  and  f^  the  butcher, 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  zebu,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
European  merely  by  long  straight  horns  and  a  hump,  which,  when  salted 
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and  smoked,  is  one  of  the  dainties  of  an  Indian  table.  Farther  on  I  saw 
in  a  stall  several  cows  of  the  same  g^enus,  which  supply  the  family  with . 
milk.  All  these  cattle  are  copiously  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane, 
of  which  cart-loads  are  daily  brought  in,  and  they  are  in  first-rate,  condi- 
tion. The  only  two  horses  on  the  estate  were  of  English  breed,  and  were 
simply  used  to  convey  the  planter  once  or  twice  a  week  to  town  in  the  re- 
gulation carriage.  Their  black  Automedon'a  sole  duty  is  to  attend  these 
cattle  :  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the.  chief  servants,,  and  regards  the 
Indian  labourers  with  dignified  contempt. 

Our  table,  which  was  provided  by  a  black  cook  and.  his  aide,  under  the  , 
special  superintendence  of  grandmamma,  was  excellent,  and  first-rate 
French  wines,  sold  at  Port  Louis  in  assorted  dozen  cases,  figured  on  the 
table  by  the  side  of  English  pale  ale,  and  proved  the  retention  of  French  , 
habits  and  customs.  As  we  had  no  game,  our  host  arranged  a  sporting  . 
party,  which  would  not  fatigue  us  greatly,  he  said,  as  we  needed  only  to 
look  for  the  hares  in  the  sugar-fields  close  to^the  house.  Early  the  next 
morning  we  started  with  ^ve  half-bred  dogs,  led  by  an  Indian,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  wc  had  shot  three  hares,  which  were  quickly  picked  up, 
however,  lest  they  should  be  torn  to  pieces  by  their  four-legged  pursuers.  In 
the  evening  the  large  net  was  got  ready,  as  we  intended  to  drag  the  pond 
behind  the  house  on  the  next  day.  I  was  delighted  at  this,  as  I  wished 
to  have  a  closer  look  at  a  handsome  fish,  said  to  be  imported  from. China, 
and  which  may  now  be  found  in  all  the  ponds  in  the  island.  It  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  gurami,  and  is  considered,  and  justly  so,  one  of  the 
best  of  fish.  In  spite  of  all  the  craft  displayed  by  the  poor  fish,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  netting  several  of  them,  and  selected  the  finest  for  the  dinner- 
table.  This  delicate  fish  is  said  to  have  been  naturalised  for  many  years, 
and  even  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Cayenne,  and  hence  it  is  surprising 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Europe.  I  understand,  however, 
that  the  Soeiety  of  Acclimatisation  in  Paris  has  again  interested  French 
captains  for  the  introduction  of  this  exquisite  fish,  and  given  them  the 
necessary  instructions  for  its  transport.  The  well-known  Chinese  gold- 
fish have  also  considerably  increased  in  the  island,  and  they  may  be  seen 
in  large  numbers  in  all  the  ponds  and  streams. 

It  was  now  time  to  think  about  retui^ning  to  Port  Louis,  where  I  was 
expected,  and  I  had  already  remained  a  day  beyond  my  time.  In  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  my  friends  to  stay  a  little  longer,  I  packed  up,  and 
Mr.  HanAony  at  length  consented  to  take  me  into  town  the  next  morn- 
ing in  his  carriage.  Charles,  whose  holiday  was  also  at  an  end,  would 
accompany  us.  I  felt  sieved  to  part  from  these  simple  and  cordial 
people,  but  I  was  obligea  to  yield  to  this  mishap,  which  so  frequently 
befals  travellers :  the  carriage  rolled  through  the  gateway,  and  ere  long 
the  hospitable  roof  disappeared  from  my  sight  for  ever. 

On  reaching  my  hotel,  I  found  there  two  new  guests.  Captain  Sue,  of 
a  French  merchantman,  and  an  English  naval  surgeon,  who  had  jpst  re- 
turned from  Madagascar,  and  during  dinner  gave  us  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  lengthened  stay  in  that  island.  The  next  morning  he  ap- 
peared at  breakfast  with  a  black  eye,  and  answered  our  questions  as  to 
whether  he  had  not  accidentally  run  against  a  fist,  by  informing  us  that  on 
returning  from  a  party  on  the  previous  night  he  had  stumbled  over  s^  chest 
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in  a  dark  street  He,  as  osiia],  tookpart  in  the  conversation,  and  seemed 
to  pay  but  little  heed  to  his  bruise.  The  next  morning  his  little  negro  came 
to  me,  and  begged  me  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  his  master,  for  he 
had  called  him  several  times,  but  received  no  answer.  When  I  followed 
him  to  his  master^s  room,  and  drew  back  the  mosquito-curtains,  I  saw  the 
tmhappy  man  lying  before  me  motionless.  A  pressure  of  blood  to  the 
head  must  have  killed  him  rapidly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  painlessly,  for  the 
bedclothes  were  in  perfect  order,  and  he  more  resembled  a  sleeper  than  a 
dead  man.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  incident  produced  a  peculiar 
effect  on  the  occupants  of  the  hotel,  in  which  a  solemn  silence  prevailed 
up  to  the  funeral.  Most  of  us  accompanied  the  coffin  to  the  grave,  where 
the  officers  of  the  ship  in  which  the  deceased  had  served  awaited  it  with 
a  picket  of  siulors,  in  order  to  pay  him  the  last  honours.  After  the  clergy- 
man had  concluded,  I  walked  through  the  cemetery,  in  which  there  is  a 
succession  of  costly  monuments,  baring  testimony  to  the  wealth  and 
ostentation  of  the  survivors.  Many  of  these  cover  a  family  vault,  which 
is  opened  upon  each  death,  and  then  walled  up  again.  While  regarding 
these  expensive  mementoes,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  immense 
sums  expended  here  upon  the  dead  would  support  many  living  persons  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  that  for  many  perfect  equality  does  not  begin  till 
some  years  after  death. 

Through  the  kindly  aid  of  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Port 
Louis,  I  received  an  mvitation  to  attend  a  meeting,  and  went  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  to  the  college,  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  president,  M. 
Bouton,  and  the  various  members.  The  subjects  discussed  on  this  day 
were  all  interesting,  and  bore  witness  to  the  industry  and  good  will  of  the 
society ;  but  what  most  attracted  me  were  the  new  observations  on  the 
"  borer,"  that  arch  foe  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  various  methods  sug- 
gested for  its  destruction.  This  injurious  grub,  which  some  years  ago 
prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  in  Madeira,  was  introduced 
into  the  colony  with  a  cargo  of  this  plant,  which  Sir  W.  Goram,  the  then 
governor  of  Mauritius,  imported  from  Ceylon  in  November,  1848,  with 
the  object  of  extending  its  cultivation.  It  was  discovered,  when  too 
late,  that  the  Ceylon  sugar-cane  greatly  suffers  from  a  grub  which 
bores  its  way  into  the  stalk,  and  the  governor  consequently  ordered  the 
entire  cargo  to  be  destroyed.  It  appears,  however,  that  several  plants 
were  stolen  during  the  landing,  for  two  years  later  a  planter  drew  the 
society's  attention  to  the  ravages  which  this  grub  was  producing  on  his 
estate ;  since  then  it  has  spread  more  and  more,  until  scarcely  a  district 
has  been  spared  by  it.  Three  years  back,  a  committee  of  members  was 
Requested  by  the  governor  to  €nd  out  a  mode  of  destroying  this  noxious 
insect ;  but  the  only  susfgestiou  made  was  burning  all  those  parts  of  the 
plant  not  employed  in  the  preparation  of  sugar,  which  could  not  be  easily 
effected,  and,  besides,  would  entail  considerable  expense.  In  short,  the 
borer  continued  its  ravages  as  heretofore,  and  some  pessimists  can  foresee 
the  time  when  they  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

After  the  meeting,  M.  Bouton  took  me  up-stairs  to  the  natural  history 
collection,  which  for  a  long  time  only  consisted  of  badly-preserved  specif 
mens,  but  has  now  gained  greater  reputation  through  the  care  of  the 
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enllghteDed  dbector.  The  fauna  of  Europe  was  hardly  at  all  represented, 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  fine  specimens  of  Indian  and 
Australian  mammals  and  hirds.  There  are  but  few  fish,  and  hardly  any 
amphibians,  and  a  rather  large  collection  of  butterflies  and  beetles  was  in 
a  wretched  state  of  decay.  The  preparer,  an  old  excessively  black  negro, 
displayed  some  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  his  specimens,  but  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  arsenical  soap.  He  was  most  successful 
in  preparing  staes'  heads,  but  unfortunately  was  compelled  to  make  the 
eyes  out  of  black  bottle  glass,  which  cost  a  deal  of  time,  and  too  fre- 
quently proved  a  failure. 

Through  my  table  d'hdte  companion.  Captain  Sue,  I  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  several  very  agreeable  inhabitants  of  Port  Louis,  among 
them  being  Mr.}  Pastor,  an  advocate,  and  a  Mr.  Deroulledes,  a  young 
merchant  who  had  retired  from  business.  The  latter,  who  turned  his 
attention  to  natural  history,  lived  in  a  handsome  house  near  the  hotel,  in 
front  of  which  lie  had  laid  out  a  small  and  very  pretty  botanical  garden. 
Through  him  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an  Indian,  in  the  government 
service,  who  had  a  rich  collection  of  ornamental  plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and,  I  may  safely  say,  I  never  saw  so  many  in  such  flourish- 
ing condition  in  a  proportionately  limited  space. 

Mr.  Pastor,  who  had  heard  of  my  disappointment  anent  the  stag-hunt, 
invited  me  with  two  friends  to  one,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  canton 
of  Eure  Pipe.  We  left  Port  Louis  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening 
arrived  at  a  little  shooting-rlodge,  where  the  other  sportsmen  jgradually 
assembled.  As  each  of  us  had  brought  provisions  with  him,  a  copious 
evening  pic-nic  was  soon  arranged,  at  which  there  was  no  want  of 
different  sorts  of  good  wine.  The  party  were  rendered  so  jovial  by  a 
succession  of  toasts,  that  it  was  late  ere  we  sought  the  long  bench,  on 
which  we  were  to  sleep  and  rest  before  the  impending  sport.  We  had 
not  been  sleeping  more  than  a  few  hours,  when  we  were  awakened  by 
the  arrival  of  the  black  woodwards  and  beaters,  and  ere  long  we  were  all 
equipped  and  ready  to  start.  After  eating  a  crust  and  drinking  a  dram 
of  rum  we  marched  through  various  forest  clearings,  in  which  saw-mills« 
alternated  with  workshops  for  preparing  bardeauXy  or  shingles,  to  cover 
the  houses.  The  wood  was  to  be  regularly  shot  through,  and  the  sports- 
men posted  themselves  eighty  yards  apart,  while  the  beaters  came  up 
from  the  other  side  in  order  to  drive  the  game  towards  the  guns.  The 
first  beat  had  no  result,  and  I  only  saw  a  few  wild  hogs  breaking  through 
the  bushes  a  considerable  distance  ofi^.  The  following  ones  were  equally 
unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  chase  seemed  about  to  prove  a  failure,  as  the  ' 
forest  path  was  frequently  covered  with  extensive  pools,  and  the  sports- 
men continually  drew  farther  apart.  As  I  was  with  Captain  Sue  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  line,  and  the  wretched  path,  in  which  we  had  fre- 
quently to  wade  knee-deep  in  water,  claimed  our  entire  attention,  we  at 
last  got,  I  know  not  how,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  we  heard  several 
riiots  beneath  us.  My  companion  had  such  a  headache  that  he  could 
only  advance  with  difficulty ;  therefore  I  advised  him  to  sit  down  and  rest 
ior  a  while,  while  I  took  the  bullets  out  of  my  barrels,  and  loaded  with 
shot,  in  order  to  shoot  some  of  the  parrots,  whose  screams  I  heard  a 
short  distance  from  me.     I  had  an  opportunity  here  for  examining  some 
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wild  Mlm-treet  pecnfiar  to  tbe  iflUnd,  called  "dioo  pafanktey"  the  leaTes 
of  wnidi  fonn  a  fint-iate  Tegetable.  As  the  negroes,  howerer,  who 
bring  this  cabbage  to  marked  obtain  it  by  cutting  down  the  ti«e,  the 
gOTcrnment  haf  recently  pn^nbited  the  deatroction  of  these  palms, 
altboogh  this  does  not  prerent  the  cabbage  bong  seen  dailj  on  the  taUes 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants. 

As  Captain  Sue  had  slightly  recorered,  we  went  down  to  the  spot 
whence  we  had  heard  the  1^  uiots.  Our  companicnis  had  shot  a  fine 
deer  of  six  tines,  and  were  occopied  in  breaking  it  np,  after  which  some 
of  the  men  hnng  it  on  a  pole  and  conveyed  it  to  the  shootiog-Iodge.  It 
was  eXi^y  like  an  European  stag,  though  of  smaller  pn^wrtions,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  the  Cenrus  Corsicanns  gmns.  As  the  sun 
was  now  very  high,  and  we  were  some  distance  from  the  lodge,  the  sport 
was  ended,  and  alter  enjoying  our  dinner,  we  also  beat  a  retreat  Ere 
we  reached  the  large  clearing,  we  caught  up  six  Indians,  each  of  whom  . 
was  canying  half  a  deer,  which  had  been  shot  on  a  n^ghbouring  estate 
and  at  once  sent  into  town.  The  game  was  now  furfy  divided  among 
the  sportsmen,  and  M.  Sue  received  the  head,  which  he  resolved  to  keep 
as  a  trophy.  It  was  still  very  hot,  and  our  departure  was  settled  (or  the 
evening.  Most  of  the  sportsmen  had  come  on  foot,  as  they  lived  in  the 
vicinity;  we  were  the  only  persons  from  town,  and  had  to  walk  a  couple 
of  miles  to  a  roadside  inn,  to  which  we  had  sent  our  carriage.  As  we  were 
obliged,  on  this  account,  to  start  eaiiier  than  the  rest,  two  Indians  were 
lent  us  to  carry  our  baggage.  Night  began  to  set  in  as  we  started, 
which,  however,  did  not  affect  us,  as  the  road  was  good,  and  the  con- 
tinually increasing  co<^  most  refreshing.  At  half-past  ten  we  arrived  all 
right  at  Port  Louis,  where  we  were  obliged  to  tell  our  friends  who 
awaited  us  at  the  hotel  all  about  the  exploits  of  the  day,  after  handing 
over  the  basket  which  contained  our  share  of  the  booty,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pride,  to  the  waiters. 

My  hotel,  like  nearly  every  decent  house  in  the  town,  had  its  little 
menagerie,  which  was  not  kept  as  usual  in  cages,  but  ran  about  the  yard 
freely.  The  most  interesting  to  me  were  two  gigantic  tortoises  from 
*the  Seychelles,  which  the  landlord's  lads  frequently  mounted,  and  by 
which  they  were  carried  about  tbe  yard.  They  were  both  what  are  called 
Indian  tortoises :  the  largest  of  them  was  four  feet  four  inches  in  length, 
about  the  same  breadth,  and  weighed  2  85  lbs.  In  the  yard  moved  about, 
quite  tame,  three  or  four  varieties  of  the  Madagascar  wild-duck,  as  well 
as  a  dozen  water-hens  from  the  same  island,  which  appeared  to  flourish 
excellently  here,  though  so  far  from  their  native  element. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Indians,  for  which  lengthened  preparations 
are  made,  at  length  arrived.  The  town  was  thronged  with  male  and 
female  Indians,  arriving  from  the  different  plantations,  who  were  all  most 
finely  dressed  in  the  most  gaudy  colours.  Most  of  the  women  displayed 
their  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  looked  very  nice  in  their  white  dresses 
and  tight-fitting  short  jackets  of  coloured  calico.  The  men  generally 
wore  gorgeous  jackets  of  sky-blue,  apple-green,  pink,  or  bright  yellow 
cotton,  while  their  heads  were  covered  with  a  white  muslin  turban.  On 
all  sides  nothing  was  visible  but  bright  Oriental  costumes,  and  an 
approximative  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  Indian  population  of  the 
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island,  which  far  exceeds  the  white  men  and  negroes.  A  countless  crowd 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pagoda,  where  the  procession 
would  be  formed.  This  building,  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the  Mussul- 
mans and  Chinese,  situated  in  the  same  suburb,  testify  to  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  creed  which  the  adherents  of  so  many  reli^ons  enioy  here.  At 
length  the  procession  began,  which  all  the  Indians  about  the  square  suc- 
cessively joined.  Some  men  carried  flags  of  all  colours;  and  then  came 
the  holy  of  holies,  a  most  splendidly-ornamented  temple  of  Chinese 
paper,  which  eight  men  carried  on  their  shoulders.  Directly  behind  it 
came  a  mob  of  dancing-men,  who  swung  their  wooden  swords  in  all 
directions  with  the  most  eccentric  movements.  Close  to  them  rode  the 
head  of  the  police,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  constables  armed  with  the 
official  stick,  while  subordinate  officers  were  spread  along  the  whole  of 
the  route.  In  this  manner  the  procession  reached  with  solemn  chants 
an  open  place  in  front  of  the  town,  where  several  tents  had  been 
erected,  in  which  old  men  sat  to  collect  abundant  alms  from  the  faithful. 
The  assemblage  then  marched  to  a  large  stream  flowing  into  the  sea,  into 
which  the  temple  was  cast  with  sundry  ceremonies,  and  the  Indians  re- 
turned to  town  in  different  groups.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a 
species  of  fair  was  held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  Indians  were 
again  excessively  numerous,  and  amused  themselves  with  popular  sports, 
arranged  in  their  honour.  On  the  following  day  they  disappeared  from 
the  town  again  and  returned  to  their  plantations. 

During  the  last  davs  of  my  stay  in  Port  Louis  a  criminal  trial  excited 
immense  interest.  The  overseer  of  a  plantation  on  one  of  the  small 
islands  surrounding  Mauritius  had  been  murdered  during  a  revolt  of  the 
Indian  labourers.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
treat  the  men  most  inhumanly,  and  on  this  occasion  placed  a  man  who 
refused  to  work  on  account  of  illness,  in  a  bundle  of  straw  and  kindled  it, 
upon  which  his  victim  sprang  on  him,  and  killed  the  barbarian  with  his 
knife.  The  prisoner  did  not  attempt  a  denial ;  but,  as  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  he  had  been  driven  out  of  his  senses  by  a  succession  of  ill  treatment, 
he  was  merely  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment. 

The  churches  of  both  confessions  are  largely  frequented.  In  front  of 
the  Catholic  one  the  pretty  midatto  girls  could  be  surveyed  at  leisure  after 
mass,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  stroll  for  half  an  hour  m  an  allee  of  leafy 
trees.  Their  dress  must  strike  every  stranger,  for  they  imitate  every  new 
Paris  fashion  most  carefully,  but  in  so  far  remain  faithful  to  old  habits 
that  they  are — ^barefooted.  The  inhabitants  of  Port  Louis,  being  ac- 
customed to  this,  of  course  consider  it  perfectly  natural,  but  n  European 
inust  be  slightly  surprised  by  a  barefooted  lady  in  a  silk  dress  and  Leghorn 
bonnet.  In  the  very  handsome  English  chui*ch  the  hbhop  preaches 
nearly  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  French,  of  which  he  is  a  perfect  master. 
The  Protestant  and  Catholic  bishops  of  Mauritius  have  an  equal  income 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pounos  a  year,  but  the  former  is  allowed  an 
extra  hundred  pounds  for  horsekeeping. 

The  time  I  had  allotted  for  my  stay  in  Mauritius  was  drawing  to  an 
end,  and  hence  I  looked  about  for  a  vessel  to  convey  me  to  Bourbon.  I 
was  advised  to  take  passage  in  a  small  steamer  which  traded  to  the  island, 
and  on  which  I  could  go  aboard  with  my  traps  at  once.  I  resolved  to  do 
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BO,  and,  after  bidding  a  hearty  fiirewell  to' all  mj  finends,  I  pulled  out  to 
h«r  in  a  boat.  The  steamer  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  best  con- 
dition, and  looked  ezcessiyely  dirty  ;  at  the  same  time  an  awful  stench  of 
dried  fish,  of  which  a  boat-load  was  being  taken  on  board  at  the  time,  was 
not  particularly  inviting.  A  muscular  mate,  who  receiyed  me,  and  whose 
coppery  nose  distinctiy  showed  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  rum-bottie^ 
stiunmered  that  I  had  come  too  soon,  as  the  captain's  office  would  not  be 
opened  till  four  o'clock,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  their  leaving  before 
eight.  Fortunatdy  my  luggage  was  still  in  the  boat,  to  which  I  hurried 
back,  and  the  two  Indian  rowers  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise  when  I 
ordered  them  to  return  to  Port  Louis.  Still  more  surprised,  however,  were 
the  occupants  of  the  hotel  on  seeing  me  back  with  all  my  traps.  Some 
thought  I  ought  to  have  gone  at  all  hazards,  but  others  said  I  had  acted 
xighuy,  and  advised  me  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  and  the 
immediately  ensuing  departure  of  the  corresponding  boat  for  Bourbon, 
which  would  cany  me  to  St  Denis  in  one  night,  and  in  better  company 
than  that  of  driea  fish.  As  the  mail  would  arrive  at  the  beginning  o£ 
August,  I  was  quite  agreeable  to  act  thus.  I  settied  down  in  my  old 
room,  and  lived  for  a  few  days  like  an  inhabitant  of  Port  Louis,  until  the 
expected  steamer  arrived,  and  the  Bourbon  boat  got  ready  to  start.  This 
time  nothing  impeded  my  departure ;  by  four  o'dock  all  the  passengers 
were  on  board,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  anchor  was  apeak. 
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